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CONTINUATION  of  the  TRAVELS 

O  F 

joHii  George  Keysler,  F.  R.  S. 

f  1^  E  F  O  R  E  we  enter  that  long  celebrated  city 
Li3  of  Rome  with  Mr.  Keyfler,  it  will  not  be  amifs 
tt)  attend  to  the  idea  Mr.  Sharp  gives  us  of  the  na- 
ture of  travelling  in  Italy.    He  writes  thus  from  Rome. 

**  We  arrived  at  this  place,  after  a  journey  of 
feven  days,  with  accommodations  uncomfortable 
enough.  Give  what  fcope  you  pleafe  to  your  fancy, 
you  will  never  image  half  the  dilagreeablenefs  that 
Italian  beds,  Italian  cooks,  Italian  poft-horfcs,  Ita- 
lian poftilions,  and  Italian  naftinels,  offer  to  an  Eng- 
lilhman,  in  anautumnal  journey  -,  much  more  to  an 
Englifhwoman. 

At  Turin,  Milan,  Veftice,  Rome,  and,  perhaps,  two 
or  three  other  towns,  you  mtet  with  good  accommo- 
dation; but  no  words  can  exprcfs  the  wretchednefs  o^ 
the  other  inns.  No  oihcr  beds  than  one  of  Itraw, 
^th  a  matrafs  of  ftraw,  and  next  to  that  a  dirty 
ftcct,fprinkled  with  water,  and^  confequently,  damp; 
for  a  covering  you  have  another  (hect,  as  coarfe  as  the 
firft,  and  as  coarfe  as  one  of  our  kitchen  jack-towels, 
^th  a  dirty  coverlet.  The  bcdfted  con  fids  of  four* 
^h)oden  forms,  or  benches  :  an  Englilh  peer  and 
pccrefs  muft  lye  in  thi$  manner,  unlefs  they  carry  an 
^VoL.V-  B'  upholfterw'i 
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upholftercr's  fliop  with  them,  which  is  very  tnmblr-' 
fome.  There  are,  by  the  bye,  no  fuch  things  as  cur- 
tains, and  hardly,  from  Venice  to  Rome,  that  cleanly 
and  moft  ufctul  invention,  a  privy,  fo  that  what 
ihould  be  collected  and  buried  in  oblivion,  is  for  ever 
under  your  nofe  and  eyes.  Take  along  with  you^ 
that  in  all  thele  inns  the  walls  are  bare,  and  the  floor 
has  never  once  been  wafhed  fmce  it  was  firft  laid. 
One  of  the  moll  indelicate  cuftoms  here,  is,  that 
men,  and  not  women,  make  the  ladies  beds,  and 
would  do  every  office  of  a  maid  fervanr,  if  fuSered. 
To  fum  up,  in  a  word,  the  total  of  halian  naitinefs^ 
your  chamber,  which  you  would  wilh  to  be  the 
fweetcft,  is  by  far  the  moft  ofFenfive  room  in  the 
houfe,  for  reafons  I  (hall  not  expbin.  I  mu(V  telL 
you,  that  except  in  two  or  three  places,  they  never 
i'cour  dieir  pewter,  and  unlefe  you  were  to  fee  it,  you 
will  not  conceive  how*  dirty  and  naufeous  it  crows  ia 
thirty  or  forty  years.  Their  knives  are  of  the  fame- 
colour  as  their  pewter,  and  their  table-cloths  and 
napkins  iiich  as  you  fee  on  joint-ftools,  in  Bartholo- 
mew-Fair, wlitre  the  mob  eat  their  faufages.  ,Iii» 
thefc  inns  they  make  you  pay  largely,  and  fend  up 
ten  t;n:es  as  mr.ch  as  you  can  eat.  This  is  almoft 
conrLi.r.tiy  tk;.^  fCirc. —  A  loop  like  walh,  with  pieces  of 
liver  Iwimmlng  in  it ;  a  plate  full  of  brains,  fried  in. 
the  fr.ape  of  frjtters  -,  a  difli  of  livers  and  gizzards ;  a. 
couple  of  fowis  (rJ.ways  killed  after  your  arrival)  boil- 
ed to  rags,  YifiLhout  any  the  leaft  kind  of  fauce,  or 
herbugs;  another  fov.l,  juft  killed,  ftewed  as  they 
call  it  -,  t!:cn  tv/o  more  fowls,  or  a  turkey  roa'ied  to 
rae:'^.  I  mufl  nor  omit  to  mention,  that,  all  over 
La!y,  on  the  ro^ds,  the  chickens  and  fowls  are  fi> 
lirinpy,  y:.u  n^ay  divide  the  bredl  into  as  many  fila- 
mt*r.t'.  as  ycni  c;:P.  a  liilfpenny-worth  of  thread.  Now 
and  :iu'ii  wv*  i^j :  -  Y,zx\ii  piece  of  mutton,  or  veal,  and, 
<:c;vj!i-iv  f]^'j.ik.r.?,  it  is  the  cnly  eatable  morfel  that 
u\U  in  Oi.r  way.  I  fliould  mention,  that  pigeons 
boiicd  and  rcalted,  ofcen  fupply  the  place  of  lome  of 
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tke  abov^nientioheci  difhes.  The  bread  all  the  way 
is  exceedingly  bad,  and  the  butter  fo  ranckl^  it  cannot 
be  touched)  or  even  borne  within  the  reach  of  our 
linelL  We  procured,  the  other  day,  a  pint  of  cream, 
and  made  a  little  extempore  butter,  which  proved 
almod  as  good  as  any  we  eat  in  England,  fo  that  the 
fault  feems  to  lye  in  the  manufadure,  and  not  in  the 
milk  i  yet  fuch  is  the  force  of  education  and  cudom; 
that  the  people  here  do  not  wiflb  to  have  it  better  than 
k  is.  In  Savoy,  amongft  the  Alps,  we  were  often 
aftonifhed  at  the  excellence  of  their  diet ;  fo  great  is 
thedifparicy  between  French  and  Italian  cooks,  on  the 
Savoy  and  the  Loretto  tx>ads. 

Bat  what  is  a  greater  evil  to  travellers  than  any  of 
the  above  recited,  though  not  peculiar  to  the  Loretto 
iQ8d»  are  the  infinite  numbers  of  gnats^  bugs,  fleas, 
and  lice,  which  infed  us  by  ni^ht  and  by  day. 

You  will  ^rant,  after  this  defcriprion  of  the  horrors 
of  an  Italian  journey,  that  one  ought  to  take  no  fmall 
plcafure  in  treading  on  claflic  ground  -,  yet,  believe 
me,  I  hav£  not  caricatured  ^  every  article  of  it  is  lite- 
rally true/* — ] 

n  we  compare  modem  Rome,  with  regard  to  its 
prefent  extent,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants,  with 
feveral  other  cities  in  the  world,  we  (hall  find  many 
chat  furpafs  it;  bur,  when  we  add  the  power  and 
influence  it  has  maintained,  during  fo  many  centuries, 
over  many  powerful  nations,  Rome  never  had  its 
equal  in  the  world. 

It  is  highly  probable,  both  from  ocular  demon* 
ftration  and  the  accounts  of  ancient  writers,  that 
the  walls  of  the  modern  city  are,  in  many  places, 
the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  ancient,  and  their  circum- 
ferences nearly  equal.  But  the  difference  between 
the  number  of  buildings  on  this  fpot  is  very  great,  ona 
half  of  modern  Rome  lying  waflc,  or  converted  into 
g^dens,  fields,  meadows,  and  vineyards-,  in  which 
the  molt  magnificent  ftrudures  were  anciently  credlcd* 
You  may  Walk  wholly  round  the  city  in  three  or  four 
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bour^  at  moft,  the  circumference  being  reckonccf- 
about  thirteen  fliorc  Italian  miles :  whereas  a  tour 
round  the  city  of  Paris  and  its  fuburbs  will,  at  kaft, 
require  fjxorleven  hours. 

It  mull  be  granted,  that  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants in  ancient  Rome  exceeded  that  of  the  modern, 
it  appearing  from  Ciacconius,  in  the  life  of  pope 
Gregory  XL  tiiat,  in  the  year  1376,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  in  Rome  amounted  only  to  thirty- 
three  ihoufand,     Paulus  Jovius  informs  us,  that,  un- 
der the  happy  and  peaceable  government  of  pope 
I,eo,  the  number  was  increafed  to  eighty-five  thou- 
fand  i  but  in  the  turbulent  times  of  Clement  VII.. 
Rome  could  boaft.  only,  of  thirty-two  thoufahd  inhar- 
bitants.     In  the  year  1 709  the  number  of  births,  at 
Rome,  amounted  to  three  thoufand  fix  hundred,  andi 
fixty-two  ^  and  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  to  ai 
hundred  and  thirty-eight  thoufand  five  hundred  and 
fixiy-eight;  among  whom  were  forty  bifhops,  two 
thoufand  fix  hundred  and  eighty-fix  priefts,  three 
thoufand  five  hundred  and  fifty-nine  monks,  a  thou- 
fand eight  hundred  and  fourteen  nuns,  three  hun- 
dred and  ninety  three  courtefans,  or  liccnfed  profti- 
tutes,  and  fourteen   Moors.     The    Jews  were   not 
thought  worthy  of  being  included  in  this  computa- 
tion,  though  they  amounted  to  about  eight  or  nine 
thoufand.     Five  years  after,  namely,  in  July  17I4» 
pope  Clement  XI.  ordered  an  account  to  be  taken  by 
Carr:.ccioli  of  all  the  inhabicmts  in  Rome,  tire  num- 
ber of  which,  then,    amounted  to   a  hundred  and 
ibrty-three    thoufand  •,    whereas   Paris    contains,   at 
Icait,  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  thoufand,  and 
Lonclon  Hill  inoic,  as  plaijily  appears  from  the  yearly 
biUs  of  monalit/.     The  latter  city  lias,  within  thefe 
twenty  yearii,  increafed  \o  prodigioufly,   that  the  dif- 
ference betweeji  London  and  Paris  is  fufficiently  evi- 
dent UiAU  raking  a  vivw  of  the  latter  from  the  rower 
of  Nv  Lie  Dame,  and  of  the  former  from  the  upper 
gallery   in  St.  i'uurs   cupola.     \N'ich  regard  to  tha 
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multitude  of  inhabitants ;  London,  indeed,  has  more 
open  and  larger  Iquarcs  than  Paris ;  but  Paris  abounds 
with  fcveral  fpacious  convents,  which  are,  in  propor- 
tion, but  thinly  inhabited.  The  people  have  alfo 
little  employment  upon  the  Seine,  whereas  the  many 
hundred  large  veflels,  and  the  almoft  infinite  number 
of  boats  and  other  fmall  cr^ft  on  the  Thames,  main- 
tain more  people  than  many  large  cities  contain.  We 
may  form  forte  conjeftul-e  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lon- 
don from  the  quantity  of  provifions,  there  bfing,  one 
day  with  another,  twelve  hundred  oxen  killed,  and 
-upward  of  twenty  thoufand  flyep  every  week,  be- 
fide  twelve  thoufand  hogs  and  calves;  as  appears 
from  exaft  regifters,  and  the  aflurances  given  the  king 
ofPruffia,  m  i725,at  Herenliaufen,  bylorciTown- 
fhend. 

The  fovereignty  of  ancient  Rome  over  a  great  part 
of  the  globe  Itrems,  indeed,  to  give  it  a  fuperiority 
over  modern  Rome  -,  but  the  latter  boafts  of  a  mo- 
narchy raifed  by  a  peculiar  fort  of  policy,  and,  in  re- 
Tpeft  of  the  extent  of  dominions,  efpecially  before 
Luther's  reformation,  furpafles  ancient  Rome  itfelf. 
And  I  o^uft  own,  that  in  external  fplendor  and  the 
beauty  of  its  temples  and  palaces,  modern  Rome  ex- 
cels the  ancient.  In  this  relpeft  I  differ  from  St.  Au- 
guftin,  who  Wifhed,  above  all  things,  to  have  feen 
^briftum  in  came^  Paulum  in  cre^  Romam  in  fion. 
**  Chrift  in  the  flefli,  St.  Paul  preaching,  and  Rome 
•*  in  its  ancient  glory." 

The  veneration  entertained  of  antiquity,  and  the 
natural  prejudices  of  mankind  for  things  loft  or  ab- 
■fcnt,  make  us  look  upon  them  in  a  quite  different 
dight  from  thofe  that  are  aftually  prefent.  The  beauty 
of  a  city  does  not  folely  confift  in  the  number  of  its 
ftatues,  and  the  enormous  extent  of  its  buildings, 
^f  which  ancient  Rome  boafted.  No  city  in  Europe 
can  fhew  any  thing  equal  to  St.  Peter's  church  at 
Jlome ;  and  I  qucftion  whether  Nero's  golden  palace, 
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or  any  other  building  in  ancient  Rome^  could  be  coix|- 
pared  witK  this  ftructurc. 

If  we  confidcr  the  prodigious  fums  annually  remi(- 
tzd  to  this  city  from  all  countries  of  the  Romifh  reli- 
gion, we  fnall  be  the  lefs  furprifed  chat  Rome  was 
able  to  recover  hcrfelf  after  fo  many  fevcre  devafta- 
tions.     A  few  centuries  ago,  the  power  of  the  pope 
was  fo  confidcrable,  that  not  only  feveral  kings  paid 
him  an  annua)  tribute,  but  feditions,  excommunica- 
tions, and  even  deprivation  of  their  dignity  were  the 
general  confcqucnces  of  his  difpleafure.     St.  Anto- 
ninus obfcrvcs  that  the  words  of  the  royal  prophet, 
Pf.  viii.  vcr.  7,  &c.  "  Thou  haft  put  all  things  under 
^^  his  feet,  all  fheep  and  cxen,  alfo  the  wild  beads 
•'  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  the  fifli  of  the 
**  fia,  and  whatever  it  contains,**  have  been  literalljt 
accomplifhed  in   die  pope:   for,  according  to   this 
pommcnrator,  under  hiin  were  fubjcfted  the  Iheep,  or 
Clitillians;  the   oxen,   olr  Jews;    the   bcafts  ot  the 
fjcld,  or  heathens;  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  good  and- 
bad  angels ;  and,  laflly,  thv*  filh  in  the  fea,  or  the 
fouls  in  purp:atory'.  'I  he  orthodox  cannot  be  offended 
with  this  intci-j^retation,  diey  being  compared  to  that 
innocent  crciuurc  the  fl^eep;  but  heretics  are  litdc 
oMifCvl  to  Urban  Ccrri,  who,  in  his  State  of  the  Ro- 
m\\\\  Church,  llilos  them  unclean  beafts,  and  highly 
iv^Muv.ciiJs  pope  Innocent  Xi.  for  his  zeal  inperlecut- 
ir.i\  !;irt'iivs;  c\!;o:iirg  him  to  proceed,  by  applying, 
pK  t.:r.CiN\   iLcV  wo: lis  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apoltles, 
i'(i..;\  x.  vcr.  1  ,\  ••Riu",  Peter,  kiil  and  eat,"  to  the 
Ivo  .'.in  {vn;iJi*. 

V\\c  \\^Yv>  rcNTnurs  mv.ft  be  very  conHderable,  if 
\\\"  v\  iv  ^wkvvi  w.m:  h.ms  sr;?  anr.u^liv  rent  to  Rome 

••  ••••  ,* 

\Vv\;;;h  o.:  ;;;.:;  r-v/:/i.cs  ,4<  h-t^e  chc  gvXvi  rorfjne  to 
k  •••••  ••        •  ««• 
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l3icy  leave  behind  them  confidcrable  fortune^  both  in 
money  and  lands;  as  is  well  known  to  be  the  caifc, 
with  regard  to  the  Ottoboni,  Altieri,  Chigi,  Pamfili, 
Barberini,  Borghefe,  L.udovis,  and  other  papal  fami- 
lies. It  has,  in  particular,  been  computed  that  Ur- 
ban VIIL  defcended  from  the  houfe  of  Barberini,  left 
his  family  upward  of  twenty-four  millions  of  Roman 
fcudif  about  fix  millions  fterling,  which  he  accumu- 
lated, partly  from  the  confifcation  of  the  eftates  and 
-cficfe  of  about  three  thoufand  unhappy  perfons  put 
CO  death  by  the  inquifition,  and  partly  from  other  re- 
venues *.  Pope 


*  Odr  readert  will  doubtleA  be  gratified  on  this  occafion  by  fee- 
ing the  feesr  of  the  pope*s  chancery,  from  a  book  printed  about  i  ^o 
years  ago,  by  the  authority  of  the  then  pope;  being  a  table  or  lilt 
of  the  feet  paid  for  abfolutions,  difpenfations,  licences,  indulgences, 
fiicolcies  and  exemptions.  Ic  was  tranflated  many  years  fince,  under 
die  tide  of,    Rome  a  gr^tat  cujiom^houfe  for  fin* 

ABSOLUTIONS, 

For  a  layman  tkat  ftole  holy  or  coniecrated  things  out  of  a  holy 
place,  lo  t.  6d. 

For  the  prieil  that  retores  not  to  the  church  the  holy  things  he 
took  away,  lo  s«  6  d. 

For  him  that  reveals  another  nan's  confefiion,  lo  s,   6  d« 

For  him  who  lies  with  a  woman  in  the  church,  and  there  commits 
other  enormities,  9  s. 

For  him  that  hath  committed  perjury,  hath  wilfully  and  falfely 
ibrfworn  liiouclfy  9  k« 

For  hina  that  Arcredy  pra£U(etb  ufury,  i o  s«  6  d. 

For  him  diat  burieth  an  open  and  notorious  ufurer  in  Chiulian 
korial,  1 2  s. 

For  a  layman  for  the  vice  of  fimony,   9  s. 

For  a  priefi  for  the  vice  of  iimony,  10  s.  6  d. 

For  a  monk  for  the  vice  of  (imony,  1 2  s. 

For  him  that  fimonically  enters  holy  orders,    1  1.   6  s. 

And  bn  letters  of  abfoludon  from  the  iimony,    i  U  4  s. 

For  a  layman  for  murdering  a  layman,  7  s.   6  d. 

For  him  that  haih  killed  his  father,    10  s.  6  d. 

For  htm  that  hath  killed  hb  mother,  los.  6  d« 

For  him  that  hath  killed  his  wife,  10  s.  6  d.  "  "^ 

For  him  that  hath  killed  his  iifter,  10  s.  6  d. 

For  him  that  hath  killed  his  kinfwoman,  if  they  be  of  die  liiity» 
ere  rated  at  no  more  than  10  s.  6  d« 

And  hi<  letters  of  abfolouon  will  coft  him  lot.  6  d. 

B  4  Bat 


I  KEYSLER's  TRAVELS; 

Pope  Innocent  XIL  bears,  in  bis  familr  arm?,  thrci 
cups,  whi.h  he  ordered  to  be  inverted,  to  (hew  that 
he  intended  not  to  gather,  but  pour  out  and  diifaibutc^ 

with 


B'jc  if  the  party  (b  (lain  be  a  cle^k,  a  pncft,  c-  a  dcrgyrnan,  then 
the  inurdertx  is  boood  t3  go  to  Rcskc,  acd  Ti£t  ihe  apoflolic  iee» 
O  I.  c  s.  o  d. 

For  iayirg  vioVnt  Ytan  Js  on  a  c!e'^man»  or  reUgioas  mao,  fo  it 
be  vkichoutejSlfioQor  blood,  lo*.  6d. 

For  the  hiLrand,  or  wife,  v. ho  end  ia  the  xnorring,  or  when 
tr>fv  awake,  ti'^eiafint  lylcg  by  cafm.   to  be  dead,  9  s. 

For  the  hufbard  who  beats,  or  ffrikcs  bis  wife,  being  big  with 
€^.ili,  fb  as  thereupoa  &e  comes  befcre  her  limey  and  loPetfa  her 
ch'^vi,  gs. 

For  a  v^cman,  ¥iho  bein?  with  chili,  took  rncdicina!  drink,  to 
delVoy  her  b  rth,  or  co:b  any  c.her  a:>,  whereby  the  child  being 
s]n-e  ID  hcfr  womb  i?  cei:rcycd,  is  r:ted  at  7  s.    6  d. 

For  a  p:iciU  or  c!er<;>ya:iaD.  thic  keeps  a  concubine;  as  alfo  his 
diipcnU'Jon,  co  A^e  (iim  fron  b.nn^  irregul^,  (which  by  general 
and  pr«^v;cc:al  ccnllitutions  he  iacu:s}  all  this  toged:er  is  rated  at 
135    6d. 
Fcr  a  l»ym^n  that  keeps  a  concubine,  10  i.  6  d. 
For  h  21  diit  bath  defJed  a  vroir,  q  s. 
Ft  hiin  I'ra:  I/eth  w!:h  hU  rvra  R:o:her.  7  s.  6d. 
For  h\rR  ihi:  ivf.:    .^  ,:h  his  tliter,  -  5.  6  d. 
For  bin  that  l.eth  v.  ith  hi<godrr'*.ther,  7  s-  6  f . 
FvT  h:m  tha:  lyeth  wuh  ar.v  won?aa  ihat  ii  of  his  blood,  or  ca> 
r.al  kifid  cd,  7  ?.  6  J. 

For  hi  3;  tuat  robs  or  fnoijs  an  rather,  12  s. 

For  h:m  th^t  bjrn?  h"s  nj'.^!//  '•"•'s  houfe,  S:c.    1 2  s. 

For  him  tr.zi  forgfs  letter^  teiiimrr.ial,   10  s    6  d. 

For  h  m  tha:  is  a  wiirefs  tofuch  forged  letters,    10  s.  6d. 

Fcr  him  that  forgcth  any  wricb  of  the  ofice  of  the  pcniicnii^r}'. 

For  him  that  forgcth  letter?  of  privil-^e,  1  !.  4  s. 

For  him  thatforgetb  the  pope's  hand,   1 1.  7  s. 

For  him  thatforgeth  letters  apollolical,  i  1-  7  s. 

For  him  wiio  in  a  criminal  catfe  takes  a  falfe  oath,  9s* 

For  him  that  takes  two  holv  crcers  in  one  day,  2  1.   6  s, 

For  h*»m  who  cclebrateth  the  fcrvicc  of  any  order  he  hath  not 
ta!:en,    2 1.    6  s. 

For  him  that  procure;  himfclf  to  be  promoted  to  a  feigned  title, 
that  is,  to  fuch  or  fuch  a  Leneiice,  ^hen  inJced  he  hath  cone,  if 
he  cotifirm  with  a  falfe   oath,  2  1.  9  s.  6  d. 

For  him  that  is  ordained  withou:  leiicrs  dimLTor)',  from  his  own 

prdinary,   1  I.  8  a.  6d. 

jpc:  him  that  holds  many  bccences*  2  1.  17  s. 

For 


.  E  O  M  Ei  f 

^ith'ihis  motto,  aliisj  nonfibi\  but  Pafquin  put  the 
comro^  after  the  word  non^  and  by  that  means  intirely 
changed.the  meaning,  and,  indeed,  with  a  great  deal 

of 


For  a  king  for  gouig  to  the  holy  fepulchre  without  licencep 
7I.  10 1. 

Far  a  pripce  who  vowed  to  viiit  the  holy  Tacranienti  1  L  lou 

DISPENSATIONS. 

For  a  btftard  to  enter  all  holy  orders,  and  take  a  benefice  with  % 
core»  1 8  s. 

To  have  two  benefices  compatible^  16  s« 

To  bj^ve  three  benefices,   1  ].  6  s,    n 

To  marry  in  the  4th  degree  ofconfangainity,  il.  5  s.  6d. 

To  marry  in  the  3d  degree  of  conrangMinity,  2  1.  6u 

To  marry*  in  the  2d  degree  of  confanguinity,  2  L  2  s«  6<L 

To  marry  in  the  ift  degree,  2 1.    14s. 

To  marry  her  with  whom  oqe  hath  a  fpecial  kindred*  4].  loav 

For  him  who  having  one  wife  abfent,  and  hearing  her  to  be  dead^ 
marrieth  another,  but  (he  proving  to  be  alive,  he  notwithftandiog 
defireth  to  keep  and  to  live  with  the  latter,    i^  s. 

And  moreover  there  mull  be  a  compofition  with  the  datary^ 
which  will  be  fomsiimcs  300,  400,  500,  or  600  glofifesy  accord* 
ing  to  the  quality  of  the  perfons  fo  married;  and  the  clerk  or 
writer  will  have  lo  ?.  6  d. 

For  a  man  or  woman  that  is  found  hang*d,  that  they  may  have 
Chriltian  burial,    1 1.  7  s.  6  d. 

For  one  :hat  entered  into  his  benefice  by  fimony,  that  he  may 
notA'iihilmding  retain  the  fame.    1 1.  los. 

For  one  under  age  to  enter  holy  orders,  and  to  be  made  a  pricfty 
2 1.  9  s.  ()  d. 

For  one  under  age  to  be  ordained  a  bifhop»  2  I.  9  s.  6 d^-^^rft"^. 

To  be  ordained  ac  any  time  of  the  year,  4 1.  1  s.  '^A  *y? 

LICENCES. 

For  a  man  to  change  his  vow,  1  ^  i. 

"For  a  layman  to  change  his  vow  of  going  to  Rome,  torifit  the 
apoftolic  charches,  1 8  s. 

To  eat  fieih  and  white-meats  in  Lent,  and  other  fading  dayi, 
10  s.  6d. 

That  a  king  or  queen  (hall  enjoy  fuch  indulgences,  as  if  they 
went  to  Rome,   i ;  1. 

For  a  queen  to  adopt  a  child,  300  L 

That  a  king,  or  a  priqice,  may  exad  contributions  of  the  dergy* 
3 1.  15  s. 

If  the  contribution  arife  to  a  hundred  tboofattd  florins,  then  for 
the  Ml  thoufand  he  maft  have  7  ••  6  d« 

Ai|4 
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>f  truth.  The  court  of  Rome  can  confiderably  in* 
:rcafc  its  revenues,  being  able  to  difpofc  of  confecrat- 
cd  reliques,  palls,  J^ni  Deij  rofarics,   indulgences^ 

,  H  illlllll  ■  ■ 

And  for  every  other  Hoirin,    i  s,  6  d. 

That  a  kiog  upon  Chriftmas-day  morning*  may  caafe  a  nakej 
[word  to  be  carried  before  him,  as  is  carried  before  his  holincis  the 
pope.    111.    5  s« 

That  he  that  preaches  before  a  king,  may  give  indalgeace  to  all 
that  hear  him,  1 8  s. 

That  a  nobleman  may  go  into  a  monaRery,  with  a  certain  nom* 
ber  of  followers,  1 8  u 

To  receive  the  facramenty  or  be  buried  in  a  church  interdiAec^ 

To  found  an  hofpital,  1 1.  4  s. 

To  found  a  chapel,   1 1.  48. 

To  ere£l  a  church  parochial,  1 1«    10  s. 

To  eredt  a  church  collegiate,   3  1« 

To  erc6t  a  cathedral  cliurch«  3  L    15  s. 

To  found  a  deanry  in  the  fame,   1 1.  10  s. 

For  the  prebendary,  i  1.  4  s. 

To  ered  an  univerfity,   1 1 1.  ^  s. 

To  tranflate  it  from  one  place  to  another,  4  ].  10  s. 

To  make  a  city  of  a  town,  and  therein  crcft  a  bifhop^s  (ce,  75  L 

That  a  town  may  have  a  fi:hoQl  kept  in  the  parifh  church,  2 1.  5  s. 

For  a  city  to  coin  money,  37 1.  10  s. 

That  a  town  which  hath  ufed  green  wax  in  its  feal,  may  u(e  red^ 
3I.  15  s. 

For  a  layman  to  choofe  his  confeflbr,  15  s. 

To  marry  in  times  prohibited,  2  1.  5  s, 

To  eat  fle(h  in  times  prohibited,  i  L  4  s. 

Not  to  be  tied  to  Ming  days,  i  1.  4  s. 

7'o  have  a  portable  altar,  1 5  s. 

To  have  mafs  in  a  place  interdi^sd^  15  s. 
•   To  go  into  a  nunnery  alone,  18  s. 

To  divide  a  dead  body  into  two»  that  it  may  be  buried  in  Vmm 
iflacM,  r8s. 

That  during  the  interdid  of  a  town,  the  officers  may  have  ma6 
•nd  iervice  in  a  chapel,   3  L  1  j  s. 

For  a  town  to  take  out  of  the  church  them  that  have  taken  fand»- 
■ly  therein,  4I.  los.      ^ 

For  a  pried  to  fay  mafs  in  any  place,  6  d. 

For  a  bifhop  to  vifit,  3 1. 

Rira'bffilop  to  take  to  himfelf  a  yeat^i^profit  of  every  vacant  be« 
^cfice  for  three  years,  3 1.  15  s. 

To  exercife  epiicopsJ  jnrifdidion  out  of  his  diocefe,  31. 

Toexad  a  fubfidy,  or  beocvoleoce  of  his  clergy,  il.  10  s* 

INDUL- 
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figUtus^s^  and  bones  out  of  tbe  catacombs  at  a  cheap 
fate. 

Tbe  apoflx>lic  chamber  manages  the  lands  and  revc- 
mies  belonging  to  the  pope :  and  in  this  office  the  em-^^ 
ploymencs  are  fo  proficabk*  that  the  principal  are  fold 
ibreighty  or  a  hundred  thoufand  dollars  (about 92,5001. 
fierliog.)  The  granting  and  collating  of  ecclefiaftical 
benefices,  difpenCations,  and  the  like,  are  performed  iii 
ihe  datary,  fo  called  from  the  ufual  fubfcription.  Datum 
Rom^  apitdfanSum  Petrurn^  &c.  when  tho^pope  refides 
ip  tbe  Vatican ;  and  apud  fan3um  Mariam  majorem^ 
when  in  the  Quirinal  palace.  Every  infbument,  dif- 
IMtched  in  the  datary,  is  carried  into  the  fecrecary's 
pfiice,  the  datary  being  only  a  kind  of  department  of 

■  i  -  -  '  T 

INDULGENCES. 

For  ao  hofpitaU  or  chapel,  to  lail  onp  year,  1 1.  4  s. 

For  two  years,  \  I.   10  5. 

For  three  years,  1 1.    1 6  s. 

For  four  years,  2 1.  5  s. 

For  five  yctx%,  3 1. 

For  fix  years,  3I.  1^1. 

JFortbe  remiflxon  of  the  third  part  of  one's  fins,  7.I.  10  >• 

FACULTIES, 

To  abfolve  all  delinqaents   3  \. 
To  dilpeafi:  with  irregularities,   3  L 

EXEMPTIONS, 

or  frytrs  minors  from  the  jorifdidioo  of  their  provindals,  2  L  j  f« 

Fiom  the  jorifdidlion  of  a  bithop,  daring  bis  time,  '3  1.  159. 

And  if  thif  abbot  will  have  withal  a  licence  to  wear  a  nitre,  it  will 
^  foft  him  (by  the  rate-book  of  pope  John  XXIL)  7 1«  10  s. 

For  a  btihop  from  the  jurifdidion  of  his  metropolitan,  during  bit 
life.  3].   15*. 

Of^  parochial  chnrch  from  the  biihop's  jurirdiflion,   1  !•  los. 

Of  the  paribn  of  a  pari^  from  tbe  power  of  his  ordinary,  during 
^fiiit,  1 1.    I  OS. 

Of  atown  from  any  irapofition,  4 1,  ids. 

Of  a  private  perfon  from  the  fame,  2  1.  5  $•  . 

Of  a  mooafiery,  and  convent,  from  the  iame,  as  it  it  found  io 
ihe  rate-book  of  pope  John  XXII.    It  is  taxed  at  22 1.  as. 

Cattra  drfunt^ 

N.  B,  Thhr  if  only  the  popc^  fliarfc. 

it. 
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r.  The  rota  is  confidered  as  a  parliament,  or  a  coui^ 
of  ultimate  appeal.  The  confiftory  is  the  higheft  af- 
fembly  where  the  cardinals  have  a  feat  and  vote: 
there  is  free  accefs  inco  this  ailembly  on  particular  oc- 
cafions. 

The  pope's  forces,  either  by  fea  or  land,  make  but 
a  poor  figure;  and  you  fee  no  foldiers,  except  in  the 
caftle  of  St.  Angelo,  iii  Civita  Vecchia,  Urbino,  Fcr- 
rara,  and  fome  other  fmall  garrifons  on  the  frontiers. 
The  pope's  Swifs  guards  make  a  handfome  appear- 
ance, yet  ferve  only  for  keeping  off  the  crowd  at  pub* 
lie  folemnities.  I  mufl:  needs  lay,  that  foreigners  find 
them  here  civil  on  all  occafions,  elpecially  when  one 
fpcaks  to  them  in  German,  and  calls  them  landfmen 
or  countrymen:  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  the  feme 
good  chara(flcr  cannot  be  always  given  to  the  Swifs  at 
Vcrfailles.  And  I  remember,  that  a  certain  Auftrian 
nobleman,  of  the  firft  rank,  being  prcffed  by  the 
crowd,  in  return  to  his  polite  compliment  of  landf- 
man,  received  this  rude  and  brutal  anfwer:  "  To- 
**  day,  indeed,  every  bear-leader  will  call  me  coun- 
*'  try  man." 

To  prevent  all  diforders  in  the  city  of  Rome,  they 
have  three  hundred  Sbirri or  hiiberdiers,  whofe  com- 
mander is  cal'ed  Barigello.  He  is  diftinguiftxed  from 
the  others  by  a  gold  chain,  with  a  medal  of  the  fame 
metal  hanging  to'  it.  When  he  is  defirous  of  being 
knpwn,  he  \^ears  the  chain  about  his  neck.  His 
employment  was  formerly  in  good  efteem,  but,  at 
prcfent,  it  is  fallen  into  great  contempt. 

The  figure  which  the  cardinals  make  is  not*  at  all 
correfponcient  to  that  of  perfons  who  claim  an  equal 
rank  with  crowned  heads.  The  title  of  cardinal  is 
pretty  ancient,  but  not  in  the  fenfe  in  which  it  is  taken 
at  prefcnr.  In  former  times  the  whole  body  of  the 
clei^  and  people  of  Rome  chofe  their  bifliops,  who 
lyas  confirmed  by  the  emperor,  and  fometimes  de- 
prived by  him  for  feditious  praftices.  The  great 
reputation  in  which  fardinals  were  hpld  began  under 

pope 
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Eope  Nicholas  11.  They  had  the  red  hat  given  them 
y  Innocent  IV.  in  the  year  124^,  at  the  council  of 
Lyons.  Paul  II.  conferred  the  red  habit  upon  them; 
and  for  the  title  of  cminentiffmus  they  are  indebted  to- 
pope  Urban  VIII.  having,  formerly,  no  other  ftile- 
t-han  iUuftriffimiy  like  other  bifliops  and  prelates :  that 
riiey  formerly  wore  woollen  and  Knen  caps,  appears 
from  Petri  Diaconi  Chronic.  Caflinenf.  lib.  iv.  c.  ii. 
p.  428.  The  red  hat  is  faid  to  be  an  emblem  of  their 
Beadinefs  to  fhed  their  blood  in  the  caufe  of  religion; 
but  we  find  few  cardinals  in  the  lift  of  martyrs  It 
16  certain  that  this  whole  fcarlet  habit  is  very  becom- 
ing;^ and  the  dead  cardinals  are  painted  red,  the  bet- 
ter to  fet  off  their  cadaverous  countenances.  Cardinal 
Pamfili  was  buried  on  the  24th  of  March,  after  his 
body  had  lain  fome  time  in  ftate,  in  St.  Agnes's 
church,  a  la  Piazza  Navona,  and  his  face  painted  of  a 
beautiful  red  colour  with  vermilion. 

In  the  promoting  foreign  prelates  to  thecardinalfliip, 
the  pope  regulates  himfelf  according  to  the  nomina- 
tion of  crowned  heads,*  who  profefs  the  Roman  catholic 
religion :  and  this  privilege  the  king  of  Sardinia  ob- 
tained by  a  refined  piece  of  policy,  recommending  to 
pope  Benedift  XIII.  Ferreri,  a  brother  of  the  marquii 
d*Ormea,  whom  the  pope  himfelf  would  gladly  have 
fcen  invefted  with  the  purple.  I  could  alfo  name  a 
cardinal  who  owed  his  promotion  to  a  defender  of  the 
proteftant  faith,  namely,  George  I.  king  of  Great 
Britain,  who  procured  him  the  nomin*:cicn  of  the 
king  of  Poland ;  but  the  peculiar  conneftions  of  this 
affair  are  beft  known  to  the  prefcnt  bifhop  of  Namur, 
formerly  the  abbe  Strickland. 

The  conclave  is  the  fcene  where  the  cardinals  prin- 
cipally endeavour  to  difplay  their  parrs,  and  where 
many  tranfaftions  pafs  which  hardly  fliew  their  infpi*- 
ration  from  the  Holy  Ghoft.  It  is  well  known,  that, 
during  the  eledtion  of  a  pope  in  1721,  the  aninio- 
fitics  ran  fo  high,  that  they  came  to  blows  with  both 
their  haod^  and  feet,  arid  threw  the  dandiilic::  at  each 

other. 
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other.  Davia,  Albani,  Famfili,  and  Althan,  moft 
diftinsutfhed  themfelves  in  thcfe  quarrels ;  and,  there* 
fore.  It  is  not  at  all  furprifing,  that  among  the  officers 
belonging  to  the  conclave,  they  have  one  or  two  fur- 
geons.  At  each  election,  the  emperor,  and  the  kings 
of  France  and  Spain,  have  a  right  of  excepting  ag^nft 
any  perfon  propoied  for  the  papal  dignity  -,  but  this 
muft  be  done  before  the  full  number  of  voices  requi- 
fite  for  that  purpofe  is  adlually  declared.  While  ajt 
cledlion  may  be  prevented  by  cabals  or  intrigue^ 
recourfe  is  feldom  had  to  an  exclufion. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  conclave's  fittings 
Rome  is  filled  with  pafquinades,  and  every  day  copies 
of  them  are  fold  fecretly,  in  the  coffce-houfcs,  to. 
foreigners  i  but  they  are  generally  wretched  per- 
formances. 

It  is  furprifing  that  fome  means  have  not  been  dis- 
covered for  limiting  the  duration  of  a  conclave,  as. 
fuch  clofe  confinement  to  perfons,  who  ufually  live 
in  commodious  palaces,  muft,  cfpecially  in  hot  wea- 
ther, be  extreamly  inconvenient.  In  England,  juries 
are  locked  up  in  criminal  cafes,  without  meat,  drink, 
or  candle,  till  they  have  agreed  on  a  verdift.  How 
far  this  might  be  imitated,  with  regard  to  conclaves, 
I  (hall  leave  others  to  determine.  It  v/ould,  at  leaft, 
prevent  a  great  deal  of  caballing,  and  render  unnecef- 
fary  many  privileges  granted  to  the  conclavifts,  who 
are  two  attendants  on  each  cardinal  j  a  fet  of  perfons 
who  muft  be  all  pleafed,  becaufe  tlicy  are  acquainted 
with  the  moft  fecret  intrigues.  Their  favour  is  of 
great  importance,  it  being  evident  from  the  hiftory 
of  papal  eleftions,  that  they  have  often  gained  for 
their  mafters  the  papal  throne. 

It  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined  w!th  what  difpatch 
each  cardinal  partitions  and  contrives,  according  to  his 
own  fincy,  the  fmall  part  allotted  him  in  the  conclave 
for  h's  cell.  The  whole  apartn.cnt  is  not  above 
cight:en  or  tweniy  tVet  f^ninrt*,  wliich  is  laid  out  into 
a  din.ng-room,   a  bcJ-chaiiibcr,   and  lobby,  tor  ler- 
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vints  and  conclavifts :  fomc  make  two  (lories  of  ir» 
but  then  the  ftair-cafc  is  very  narrow.  The  cells 
have  no  other  partition  than  cloth-hangings ;  fo  tliat, 
when  a  large  room  is  divided  into  many  cells,  what- 
ever is  fpoken  aloud  in  any  of  them, .  may  be  heard  in 
aU  the  reft.  Hence  appears  the  fcandalous  falficy 
which  the  author  of  a  treatife,  intitled  La  Guerre 

JtliaSey  ou  Memoires  du  Comte  D ,  is  guihy  of,  in 

laying,  that  the  young  cardinals  in  the  conclave  divert 
themdfelves  with  their  miftrefles,  give  little  concerts, 
finging  and  dancing  thgmfelves,  like  wanton  boys. 

I  have  already  obferved  that  no  cardinal  has  the 
liberty  of  chufmg  his  cell,  but  muft  content  himfelf 
with  that  affigned  hi.'n  by  lot.  But  when  any  cardi- 
nal refuies  to  attend  the  election,  his  cell  remains 
unoccupied.  The  cardinals  created  by  the  late  pope, 
and  his  other  ;!ependants,  have  the  hangings  and  fur- 
mture  of  their  cells  of  a  dark-violet  colour;  but 
others  have  green.  The  former,  likewife,  are  drefled 
in  purple,  during  the  time  of  the  conclave.  The 
chapel  of  Sisctus  IV.  is  fitted  up  for  the  Icrutiny  and 
adoration,  and  in  it  is  a  (love  for  burning  the  fuffragcs 
or  voting  billets. 

Each  conclave  cods  the  papal  treafury  about  two 
hundred  thoufand  fcudi;  nor  have  foreign  princes  any 
reaibn  to  dcfire  frequent  conclaves-,  particularly  the 
emperor,  who  always  fends  an  ambaflador  extraordi- 
nary, and  alfo  defrays  the  charges  of  the  German 
cardinals,  who  on  this  occafion  retire  to  Rome ;  fo 
that  each  of  the  two  laft  conclaves  is  laid  to  have  coft 
him  upward  of  two  thoufand  Rhcnilh  guilders.  Dur- 
ing the  conclave,  many  diforders  and  violences  arc 
daily  committed,  efpecially  in  the  country  ^  where 
foreigners,  who  have  no  conncclion  with  rhe  candi- 
dates, and  confequently  fhould  have  nothing  to  fear, 
would  aft  very  imprudently,  not  to  retire  to  their 
lodgings  before  it  is  dark.  Twenty  or  thirty  mur- 
ders arc  generally  committed  in  the  ftrecti  of  Rome, 
during  the  fitting  of  the  conclave. 

Before 
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Before  I  conclude  my  dcfcription  of  the  papal 
court,  I  inuft  obferve,  that  proteitanrs  are  not  admit- 
ted  to  an  audience,  if  they  refuic  to  kils  the  pope's 
foot.  Ckment  I.  was,  however,  lefs  fcrupulous  m  this 
particular,  and,  when  fuch  proteftanrs  withdrew, 
would  give  them  his  blefling,  adding,  /^d  mmmum  non 
noceiity  *'  It  will,  at  leaft,  do  no  harm."  No  perfon 
is  admitted  to  the  pope  with  a  fword  or  cane ;  nor 
muft  any  prefume  to  wear  gloves  in  his  prefcnce;  for, 
when  the  Swifs  guards,  who  walk  before  the  pope, 
obferve  foreigners  with  their  gloves  on,  they  imme- 
diately order  them  to  pull  them  off. 

On  Maundy  Thurfday,  fcveral  religious  fraternities, 
and  a  numerous  proceflion  of  others,  among  whom 
ten  or  twelve  were  mafked,   came  to  St.  Peter's 
church  and  fcourged  their  naked  backs  with  thongs 
tagged  with  iron.     It  was  eafy,  from  the  quantity  of 
blood  on  the  pavement,  to  diftinguilh  the  place  where 
they  flood.      Whether  thefe  were  voluntary    felf- 
tormentors,  or  whether  this  flogging  penance  had  been 
enjoined  ihem  for  fome  enormous  crimes,  I  ftiall  not 
pretend  to  determine  :  but,  be  that  as  it  may,  a  light- 
ed torch  was  carried  behind  them,  ar.d  often  applied 
to  their  backs,  to  ftop  the  great  efiufion  of  blood. 
Benedict  XIII.  forbid  fuch  I'^roccfiions  as  not  proper 
to  be  allowed  among  Chrilbms ;  but,  as  no  pope  was 
then  elected,  every  perfon  fol.owcd  hii  o.vn  opinion. 
How  the  fantailical  prielts  of  Bellona,  Ifis,  and  the 
Dea  Syriie  difciplined  th^rai'civcs,  is  lufliclcndy  dc- 
fcribed  in  ancient  hifcory. 

From  the  Tribuna,  over  the  fianuc  of  St.  Veronica, 
near  the  altar  Maggiore,  U  lliewn  a  piece  of  Lhrift*s 
crols ;  part  of  t!;c  iron  of  the  Ijxiir  avIJi  which  he 
was  pierced,  and,  Liilly,  ;:n  :.r/jre:-lon  of  ouv  S.ivi- 
cur's  bloody  fice  on  a  lineii  tio:!i.  'Ihj  n.iine  of  Sr. 
Veronica  is,  in  all  }';:ob.ibili:y,  d.ii'.'c-;!  f'<m  ti;e  fable 
of  the  veru  /iv-;,  or  tri:e  invL^e  of  Lh'.iil;  and  Ma- 
billon  (in  Ih\rf.  -""./.;  *V;  7.../  ,  ccrvvf:;:;-.  s,  ih;u  this 
ipurious  iVr..  accjuircd  i:i'^  n-:r.c:  f.  j.ii  a  raLiUd  t\w^ 
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Chrift,  and  the  Greek  words  ^ipv,  I  bear,  and  ilxvv, 
an  image. 

On  Good  Friday,  fome  of  our  company,  following 
a  great  concourfe  of  people,  came  to  a  fubterraneous 
chapel  belonging  to  the  jeluits,  which,  as   foon  as 
they  had  entered,  was  immediately  locked.     The  fa- 
thers diftributcd  to  each  a  knotted  fcourge,  while  an- 
other of  the   fraternity,  at  the  altar,  made  a  long 
harangue  on  our  Saviour's  fufierings,  and  concluded 
with  faying,  *'  that  the  leaft  we  could  do  was,  by  his 
example,  to  chaftlle  our  flcfh  and  blood."     He  then 
exhorted  his  audience  that,  in  performing  this  holy 
duty,   **  they  would  not  fparc  the  old  Adam.*'     The 
lights  were  now  put  out,  and  the  Litany  fung,  during 
which  time    the  audience  continued  fcourging  and 
whipping  themfclves.     The  exhortation  and  fcourg- 
ings  were  three  times  repeated.     I  fuppofc  the  inten- 
tion of  putting  out  the  lights  was,  that  fom*;  mi^ht 
notfcoui^e  themfclves  too  fevertly,  and  th^  m-^-jcfty 
of  others  who  ftripped  themfelvcs,  might  not  be  ex- 
pofed  by  their  ftnpes.     The  protcftants  who  ^ntfrred 
with  the  crowd,   were  not  difpleafcd  with  zh*:  dark- 
ncfs,  as  they  were  not  inclined  to  lacerate  th^ir  bodi^jj 
for  the  benefit  of  their  fouls;  and,  at  the  fam^  timr, 
did  not  think  it  advifable  to  make  th^r-nfeive-o  knvw'i. 
The  difcipline  being  ended,  the  fcourges  w-rre  rct'.tri> 
ed,  and  the  doors  thrown  open. 

On  the  fame  day  was  expofcd,  in  tht  Or^Tk  di'jr,n, 
a  wooden  model  of  Chriffs  fej;Ml^hre :  v^':  hVt^'ji> 
aiTifted  the  reit  0/ the  clergy  in  fingirjg  t:*^s-i-i;r.or.'-, 
with  2  round  tiara  on  his  head. 

Turks  and  Jews  are  ufually  baptiftd  v-i  Ka'"*^  '   •"' 
in  the  Larcran  church,  snJ  V-'rat  r. .»•:. v*---  'A  • '.  ■«' 
fiiftics  are  at  the  fame  tin?/r  acmrted   :;•  v  ^'^iy  ort,'  *  •  - 

Thofc  who  are  dciirous  o' fem-^  R-jnir,  wro^'.  0'> 
well  not  to  poftpone  it  lii  arV-  u^r  rr.  ':•.>  'j'  J-*--^'': 
bccaufc,  from  tha:  liri-.:;  U.-t'r^  !•/'  '^^  '■-"  ''^•' 
«lur-pieces  arc  covcrra 

\'       T'  r 
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The  c'rty  of  Rome  has  fuflfered  &>  much  from  ditr 
ancient  Gauls,  Vandals,  Hcruli,    Oftrogoths,    Vii-* 
tf /xhs,  and  German  troops ;  efpecialiy  from  the  latter 
m  the  year  1527,  heaaed  'by  Charles  of  Bourboa^ 
th;it  it  is  Imd  to  have  been  facked  or  piUaged  feven 
times:  this,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  furface  of 
the  ground  on  Which  Rome  was  originally  founded, 
is  lurprifingly  altered  by  their  frequent  ravages.    It 
i%  ilifhcult,  at  prefent,  to  diftinguifh  the  kten  hiUs, 
on  which  Rome  was  anciently  built,  the  low  grounds 
iiaving  been  filled  up  by  'the  ruins  of  whole  ftrsets ; 
io  chat  we  fometimes  afcend  an  eminence  celebrated 
by  the  ancients  without  perceiving  it.    Antiquity  in* 
torms  us,  that  the  afccnt  from  the  ftrect  to  the  Pan- 
tlicon  or  Kotundo  confifted  of  thirteen  fteps  •,  whereas^ 
now  the  whole  area  about  it  is  upon  a  level  with  the 
pavement  of  the  temple.     The  bafis  and  infcriptioa 
of  Trajan's  pillar  is  lower  than  the  adjacent  ground^ 
lb  that  it  will  be  requifite,  for  preferving  that  part  of 
the  pillar,  to  fupport  the  ditch  made  round  it  with  a. 
walK     It  is  common  in  digging  deep  for  the  founda- 
tion of  houfcs,  &c.  to  difcover  pillars,  flatues,  and 
fi'iigtncnts  of  ancient  buildings ;  and,  in  fome  placea^ 
ihcy  have  even  found  the  pavement  of  the  old  city^ 
iwcnty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  prefent  furface  of  the 
•ground.     And  this  alteration   of  the  furface  has, 
likewife,  in  all  probability,  affefted  the  falubrity  of 
irhe  air. 

The  ihipendous  common-fewers  by  which  the  filth 
and  dirt  of  the  ancient  city  was  conveyed  in  the  Cloaca 
maxima,  have,  indeed,  ftill  many  pafTages  for  con- 
veying away  the  foil  and  water ;  but  the  greateft  part 
of  thcie  are  (lopped,  and  the  Cloaca  maxima  itfelf  is 
in  bad  order.  This  muft  needs  caufe  a  putrefaction 
in  the  air,  which  is  too  fenfibly  perceived  by  thofe, 
who,  by  digging  deep  into  the  earth,  happen  to  dif- 
cover an  aptrture  of  fuch  an  obftruAed  fink;  there 
lacing  ieveral  inflanccs  of  worljmen  who  have  loft 

their 
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iheir  lives  from  the  putrid  effluvia,  notwiihftanding 
all  cheir  care  and  caution.  The  fame  alterations  are 
viGble  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  efpecially  thofe 
Aear  the  fea;  feveral  fine  cities  and  palaces  being  an- 
ciently ere^d  there,  and  frequented,  as  the  mofl 
liealthy  ijpots  in  time  of  peftiience  -,  which  are  now  quite 
the  reverfe,  part  of  the  fea-coaft  being  a  wet  marfhy 
foil,  and  the  air  fo  bad,  that  during  the  fummer  fea- 
Ibn,  feveral  of  the  convents  are  fonaken,  the  monks 
Kn)oving  to  fome  more  healthful  fituation.  The 
land,  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  is  buc 
badly  cultivated^  and.  in  the  night-time,  covered 
with  fogs  and  igneous  vapours.  Thefe  mud  have 
been  uncommon  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans ; 
for  Livy  often  mentions  fuch  phaenomena  as  prodi- 
gies, or  omens  :  and,  in  the  Roman  mythology, 
they  occalioned  propitiatory  facrifices  and  offerings. 
Mineral  fulphur  is  often  dug  near  Rome,  in  the  form 
of  white  earth,  and  afterward  purified  by  fublimation. 
Yitiiol  is  found  here  in  abundance,  and  that  found  in 
the  copper  mines,  is  called  Roman  vitriol.  There 
are  alum  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ; 
arfcnic,  alio,  abounds  here.  From  thefe  works  and 
mines  rife  many  noxious  effluvia,  which  never  ai&fled 
ancient  Rome,  thefe  minerals  being  then  unknown, 
or  fuffered  to  remain  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

Perhaps,  a  concurrence  of  all  thefe  circumftances 
have  contributed  to  alter  the  temperature  of  the  fea- 
fons,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  mildncfs  of  the 
winters,  foribme  time  obferved  in  this  climate.  Some 
paQjges  in  Horace  intimate,  that  during  the  winter 
in  hii  time,  the  ftrects  of  Rome  were  hilcd  with  fnow 
and  ice :  and  it  appears  from  the  fixtii  Iktire  of  Ju- 
venal, that  it  was  not  uncommon  to  Ice  the  Tiber 
frozen  over:  whereas,  at  prcfent,  the  winter  mull 
be  remarkably  cold  for  fnow  to  lie  a  d.\y  in  the  city-, 
and,  with  regard  to  the  Tiber,  no  pcr!\>n  can  remem- 
btr  Jt«  being  frozen. 

,  C  2  The 
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The  alterations  in  the  adjacent  countries  dave  alio 
proved  prejudicial  to  the  Tiber;  its  mouth  or  efflux 
into  the  fca  is  almoft  choaked  up  with  mud  andfand; 
and  its  bed  very  much  contra£ted  by  filth  and  rubbifh 
from  the  houfes  (ituated  on  its  banks :  fo  that  a  ftrong 
fouth-wind  is  often  the  caufe  of  its  overflowing  its 
banks,  and  caufing  great  inundations  in  Rome,'  and 
the  adjacent  country.  The  papal  chamber  has,  in- 
deed, employed  one  Cornelius  Mayer,  a  Dutchman, 
to  ereft  proper  works  for  confining  the  river  to  its 
channel,  and  to  clear  it  in  fonie  places ;  but  this  cannot 
be  complcated  at  once.  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  if 
the  courfe  of  the  river  could  be  turned  into  another 
channel,  many  curious  pieces  of  antiquity,  as  well  as 
immenfe  riches, thrown  into  it  during  the  misfortunes 
of  Rome,  would  be  found.  The  water  is  generally 
lb  foul,  that  it  is  not  even  fit  for  horfes  to  drink,  till 
it  lias  rtood  two  or  three  days  to  fettle. 

The  inhabitants  of  Rome  are  very  cautious  of  their 
health,  cfpccially  during  the  heat  of  the  dog*days. 
And  it  h  affirmed,  that  no  inhabitant  of  Rome  can, 
witlunu  manifell  danger,  flecp  within  fifteen  or  twenty 
l^lian  miles  of  ihe  city :  lo  that,  in  travelling  to  Rome, 
tliry  taico  care,  in  the  1  ft  dny*s  journey,  not  to  put 
up  Aviihin  that  diluince.  Even  in  the  city,  they  fel- 
K.\iy^^  chan^^c  bcd-chambei's  for  another  in  the  fame 
ho'.lc.  To  remove  from  one  houfc  to  another,  be- 
twixt Sr.  Percr's  ?.nd  All  Siiints-Day,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  Aitcr.dcJ  with  fo  much  danger  at  Rome,  that  no 
t{;i\'nt  o;-  lodr.cr  can  be  obliged  to  leave  a  houfe  within 


Tio  fv  ;':h-c:V.l:  w:ntL<:,  Mowing  over  the  Ponr'ni 

V  ere  nor  J^'V".:v.^  pv  the  woo.is  en  t!;e  n^cunrains  of 
Albar..^  ar^J.  r;::Vi:l:::i\  I:  :>,  ho*vever,  evident, 
i.  ::  i?.o  ;-.*...'^.:  •:  *-  lx  i\o:"c^  r.Mkv'  :o.i  mu:h  ado 
•^**v"*ur  t**  ■  ••"•.  "'■'"    i"»""'c  •*-■•»  v"*-*  '*'  ■-  -'-'!"» i--»     *-ri^  t*^e 
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gcrs^  who  never  take  half  the  precautioas,  enjoy  as 
good  a  ilate  of  health  as  the  natives.  How  many 
cardinals  come  to  Rome  in  the  midft  of  fummer  from 
diftant  countries  when  a  conclave  is  to  be  held,  with- 
out ib  nianv  timorous  fears,  and  return  as  well  as 
ihcy  came,  without  fufFering  for  their  negligence? 
And  furely  no  one  will  pretend  that  heat  has  any  re- 
fpcft  of  perforis.  This  chimerical  danger  feems  to 
have  been  unknown  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  from 
^hofc  cpiftles  it  appears,  that  he  frequently  refided 
at  Rome  in  the  fummer  months,  and  took  many  jour- 
nics  to  and  from  that  city. 

It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied,  but  that,  after  the 
north  wind  has  continued  a  long  time,  and  liiddenly 
fcifts  to  the  fouth,  or  a  ftrong  iouth  wind  arifes  with 
cloudy  fogs,  health  is  precarious  at  Rome;  but  this 
evil  is  not  peculiar  to  that  city,   all  Italy  is  equally 
obnoxious  to  it.     From  the  vernal  to  the  autumnal 
equinox,  Rome  generally  enjoys  a  clear  ferene  air ; 
the  foil  is  good,  the  mountains  pleafant,  and  the  thin 
air  from  the  hills  corredls  the  thicker  vapours  rifmg 
in  the  vallics  or  lower  ground-     Few  cities  can  equal 
Rome  for  large  fountains,    which,  by   continually 
throwing  up  water,  give  a  frefhnefs  to  the  air;  anJ, 
the  inundations  of  tlie  Tiber  bein?  now  provi-.^cd 
againfl-,  the  inhabitants  are  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
calcJ  of  their  apprehenfions,  with  regard  to  the  fum- 
aer  heats*,  efpccially  as  Leo  X.  and  Urban  VIII. 
ordered  feveral  of  t!ic  Icwcrs  or  Cloaca:  to  be  repair- 
ed, and  made  other  regulations,  for  rendering   the 
city  and  its  nei^Iibourhood  moic  clean  iiiid  lalutarv. 
The  quarters  about  the  Qiiirinal   :inJ   I'rinita  del 
Monte  ?sc  the  moft  healthy  parts  of  Rome  -,  for  which 
ralon,  foreigners  generally  chufe  to  lodge,  efpecially 
in  the  latter,  as  the  coffee  hou fos  and  taverns  arvj 
chiefly  fituarcd  near  the  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

That  Rome,  of  itfelf,  is  not  unhealthy,  may  be 
gathered  from  the  great  age,  to  wJiich  not  a  few  of 
ifs  inhabitants  arrive  -,  and  even  for.K*  jud'^ment  mav 
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be  formed  of  this  from  fcvcral  cardinals,  who  h; 
reached  their  eightieth  year.  Some  affirm,  that  oi 
third  of  that  reverend  body  have  reached  that  tcri 
and  without  feeling  any  of  the  infirmities  commonl 
attendant  on  that  feeble  ftage ;  whence  it  may  all 
be  concluded,  that  the  ancient  Romans  did  not  lit 
ib  abftemious  as  the  modern,  few  fuch  inftanccs  bcin| 
recorded  in  the  ancient  hiftorians.  Add  to  this, 
the  manner  of  living  at  Rome  is  at  prefpnt  much  mord 
agreeable  than  it  was  in  former  ages,  hardly  a  day 
parting,  but  one  may  have  an  opportunity  of  vJIitinj 
polite  aOemblies  of  perfons  of  diflinfUon  of  boi 
iexes.  But  unmarried  ladies  have  not  here  the  (ai 
libcriy  of  appearing  in  public,  as  in  other  countries 
for,  throughout  allltaly,  they  are  confined  in  nunnc^ 
fies  till  they  are  cither  old  or  married. 

The  carnival  dlverfions  at  Rome  are  much  more 
elegant,  except  to  thofc  who  delight  intirely  in  de- 
bauchery, than  thofe  at  Venice,  where  people  ftroll 
about  in  mean  mafquerade  habits,  in  company  with 
infamous  courtcfansj  whereas,  at   Rome,  none  but 
women  of  character  dare  appear  on  tlie  Corfo,  with- 
out being  expofed  to  the  danger  of  a  very  fevcic  treat- 
ment, in  cafe  of  a  difcovcry.     Thefc  diverfions  li  ' 
only  tiie  eight  laft  days  before  the  beginning  of  Lci 
and  then  but  from  two  till  fix  in  the  afternoon-,  hci 
the  people  of  Rome  fay,  that  ihelr  carnival  lafts 
more  than  twenty-four  hours.     The  place  of  meeiL 
is  the  Corfo,  a  fine  fircet  running  in  a  ftraight  lir 
from  the  Porta  di-l  Popolo,  eleven  hundred  geomi 
irical.  or  about   two    ihoufand   fcvcn  hundred  and 
twenty  common  paces.     I'.very  perfon  is  at  liberty  iq 
appear  v/ith  or  without  a  mafk,  on  foot  or  in  a  coac* 
according  to  his  own  inclination.     The  coaches  fe 
low  each  other  in  two  rows.     The  pilncipal  nobUij 
of  Rome  are  carried  in  fplendid  triumphal  charioi 
which  give  a  grand  appearance  lo  their  diverfw 
.■ibirri  arc  polled  in  different  parts  to  prevent  any 
torbsuice,  and  their  barigello,  or  captain^  tides 
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md  dewn  uncovered,  without  putting  on  his  hat,  till 
coward  evening,  when  he  has  obtained  an  order  for 
the  horlc-races^  a  fport  no  where  to  be  feen  but  in 
Italy  and  England. 

The  nobility  here,  like  the  Englifh,  value  tliem- 
&lves  apon  keeping  horfes  of  uncommon  fwifcncls. 
In  Italy*  moft  of  tlicir  race-horfcs  are  from  Barbary ; 
but  the  Engiilh  are  of  their  own  breed,  having  no 
occafion  for  thofc  of  foreign  countries.  But  there  is 
IKll  a  greater  difference  in  thefe  diverfions  of  the  two 
nations ;  in  England  they  take  particular  care  that  the 
riders  arc  cxadlly  of  the  fame  weighty  v/hercas,  in 
Italy,  the  horfes  run  alone,  being  trained  up  for  this 
purpofe.  On  their  fides  and  backs  ai  c  Icuhern  ftraps, 
taftencd  on  with  pitch,  and  under  tlicre  iron  balls  ftt 
with  ftrong  fharp  points,  like  the  rowel  of  a  fpur, 
which  continually  prick  the  horfes,  while  they  conti- 
nue in  motion ;  they  alfo  fafteti  another  fpiked  ball, 
of  the  fame  kind,  under  the  horle's  rail.  Between  five 
and  eight  horfes  ftand  in  a  row  on  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo,  waiting,  with  great  impatience,  for  the  fignal, 
which  is  commonly  given  by  dropping  a  rope  fl retch- 
ed acrofs  the  courfe  •,  immediately,  upon  this,  they 
let  off,  and  fiy  like  anarrcw  from  a  bow  along  the 
Ccrlb,  through  an  incredible  number  of  ipeftators, 
the  coaches  forming  a  lane  on  each  fide  of  the  firect. 
The  prize,  which  is  f.entrally  a  piece  of  brocade,  of 
about  fcvcniy  or  eighty  fcudi  in  value,  is  commonly 
given  to  the  grooms.  The  people  are  entertained 
with  fuch  races  every  dav  during  the  ranuval. 

The  fummt-rs  arc  very  tedious  nt  KonK%  ever)'  one 
keeping  clofe  within  doors  all  day,  ar.d  taking  a  nap 
at  noon.  Whence  it  is  a  ccmmon  faying  amono;  tlic 
Romans,  **  That  none  then  wal!;  the  ftreets  but 
"  dogs,  fools,  or  {-'rcnchmcn."  '1  he  people  here, 
from  the  warmth  of  the  ciimjtc,  nrc  cxcefTivirly  fond 
rfcool  clear  rp:ing-w.iter  and  icc;l  liviuors-,  for  which 
purpofe,  the  quamirus  of  Inow  giilvc-rcd  from  the 
ni'juntainSj  and  prckrved  in  th.eir  icc-houfcs,  are  of 
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mat  fervice.  .  In  Rome  they  ufe  feveral  forts  of  witEF 
for  drink ;  but  it  is  only  in  fome  conve|its  that  river-  ■ 
water  is  ufed.     R^n-water  is  faved  in  cifterns,  and» 
though  troublefpme  to  keep  clean,  yet  is  looked  upoq . 
as  very  wholfome :  beGde  this,  they  have  well-water; 
alfo,  water  is  conveyed  into  the  city,  at  a  great  ex* 
pence,  from  diftant  parts,   by  meahs  of  aquedufb;- 
As  I  never  faw  any  city  fo  badly  provided,  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent,  with  good  water  to  drink  as  Paris  i 
fo,  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  no  city  furpafles 
Rome  for  multiplicity  of  clear  and  plentiful  foun- 
tains. 

Several  among  the  ancient  Romans  diftinguifhed 
themfelyes  by  magnificent  aqucdufts.  The  three  prin- 
cipal aqueducts,  ac  prefent  in  being,  are  thofe  of  Aqua 
V  irginea  or  Trevi,  Aqua  Felice,  and  Paulina.  The 
firft  was  repaired  by  pope  Paul  IV.  The  fecond* 
comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Palaftrina,  twenty- 
two  miles  diftant,  and  is  a  work  which  does  honour 
to  the  illuftrious  reign  of  pope  Sixtus  V.  who  expend- 
ed a  million  of  fcudi  upon  it;  and  called  it  IlCondotttf 
deir AqtiaFelice^  from  Felix,  the  name  he  affumed  while 
a  monk,  before  he  had  afccnded  the  papal  throne.  It 
difcharges  itfelf  in  Rome  at  the  Fontanadi  Termine, 
which  (tately  work  Sixtus  V.  alfo  built  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  the  cavaliere  Domenico  Fontana.  It  corvr 
lifts  of  three  arches,  fupportcd  by  four  pillars  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  and  difcharges  the  water  through 
three  large  apertures.  Over  the  middle  arch  is  a  fine 
ftatue  of  iMofcs  ftriking  the  rock  with  his  rod ;  in  a 
baflTo-relievo  on  a  fecond  compartment,  Aaron  is  re- 
prefentcd  leading  the  people  to  the  miraculous  fprings 
that  gullied  out  in  the  wilderncfs ;  and,  in  the  third, 
Gideon  trying  his  men  by  their  drinking  the  water, 
^elovyr  ft.ind  tour  lions,  two  of  which,  in  white  mar- 
ble, wjcre  done  by  Flaminius  Vacca  •,  but  the  other 
two,  of  Orirntal  granate,  were  brought  hither  from 
an  ancient  temple  of  Serapis.  All  the  four  lions 
eicft  waar  Ln  continual  ftrcams. 
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TTic  Aqua  Paulina,  which  owes  its  name  to  its  re-r 
ftorer,  pope  Paul  V.  divides  itfclf  into  two  capital 
channels,  one  of  which  fupplics  mount  Janiculus,  and 
the  other  the  Vatican  and  the  neighbouring  parts.  It 
is  brought  hither  from  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles* 
and  principally  difcharges  itfelf  through  the  fountain 
behind  the  church  of  St.  Pietro  Montorio,  Handing 
on  the  fummit  of  mount  Janiculus,  anciently  called 
Aurtlius,  at  prefent  Montorio.  Its  ftately  portal  was 
the  joint  gift  of  Fontana  and  Mademo,  Among  its 
five  ftreams  three  of  them  are  fo  plentiful  as  to  look 
fike  rivulets,  and  have  a  fuHiciency  of  water  to  turn 
three  mills* 

In  1690  pope  Alexander  VIII.  added  new  decora* 
timis  to  this  fountain,  and  the  area  round  it  -,  and  is 
worth  vifiting,  were  it  only  for  the  fine  profpeft  if 
aflfords  over  the  whole  city.  From  thefe  large  refer* 
Yoirs  <^  water  feveral  other  imaller  ones  are  fupplied^ 
of  which  a  particular  defcription  would  be  tedious^ 
Befide  the  public  fountains,  there  is  fcarcely  any 
houfe  or  garden  of  note  without  private  fprings  and 
water*wOrks  for  amufement. 

In  autumn,  the  time  of  their  vintage,  the  common- 
alty abandon  themfelves  to  a  licentious  jollity,  the 
fruics  of  which  generally  appear  the  May  or  June  fol- 
lowing; it  being  obferved,  that  more  children  are 
brought  to  the  hofpitals,  during  thefe  two  months, 
than  in  all  the  other  ten  months  of  the  year. 

The  winter  diverfions  at  Rome  are  plays  and  ope- 
ras; the  latter,  during  the  carnival,  are  performed  on 
three  theatres,  the  Alibcrti,  Capranica,  and  Al 
Thcatro  Nuovo.  The  firft,  which  has  its  name  from 
its  founder  count  Aliberti,  has  a  pic  large  enough  to 
contain  nine  hundred  fpedtators.  Tliis  is  furrounded 
.by  feven  galleries  one  above  another,  in  each  ot  which 
arc  thirt>'-five  boxes,  in  all  two  hundred  and  forty- 
five.  1  cannot  recoiled:  ever  to  have  fcen  a  theatre 
ppablc  of  holding  fo  numerous  an  audience. 

A  tra- 
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A  traveller>  both  in  Rome  and  all  other  foreign 
countries,  ought  to  be  on  his  guard,  and  rather  ta 
fpeak  too  little  than  too  inucli.  At  Rome  there  are 
a  certain  fet  of  fellows,  who  inform  the  government 
of  every  thing  done  or  faid  in  the  city.  This  they  do 
vrith  unblemiihed  charafter  and  an  eafy  confcience, 
the  calling  of  an  informer  or  fpy  not  being  withoix  a 
patron  or  faint,  namely,  Sc.  Alexis.  They  do  not, 
however,  feem  to  be  very  careful  in  obferving  the  be* 
jkaviour  of  flrangers,  becaufe  they  fpend  large  fums  of 
money  annually  in  the  country.  At  the  meeting  of 
{the  hoft,  and  other  procefTions,  the  proteftants  need 
not  fear  any  of  thofc  brutal  infults,  which,  in  other 
^countries,  they  fbmetimes  meet  with  from  the  bigot* 
ted  pcrfecuting  Ipirit  of  the  vulgar.  If  an  Italian  fees 
'  y/L  ftranger  not  complying  with  the  prefcribed  genu* 
fieftipns,  he  only  confiders  him  as  an  infidel  or  here* 
fic.  Even  in  the  Mijfa  Spiritus  SanSi^  and  the  pre* 
fence  of  many  cardinals,  feveral  proteftants  remain 
(landing  at  tl>e  elevation  of  the  hoft,  without  the  leaft 
infulc  trom  the  catholic  Swifs  guards  in  waiting,  as  is 
ufually  pra<ftifed  at  the  chapel  royal  at  Vcrfailles, 
During  Ltrnt,  or  other  faft-days,  the  proteftants  never 
fcd-  of  meeting  with  butchers  meat  at  moft  taverns  or 
houles  of  public  entertainment,  without  the  trouble 
.of  procuring  a  licence  for  eating  it. 

1'he  Roman  catholics  themklves  cannot,  indeed,  be 
iiiid  to  be  here  very  ftrict  obfcrvcrs  of  their  fafts,  and 
on  Saturday  ule  this  expedient  to  eat  meat  for  their 
fuppcr ;  the  y  wait  till  the  clock  ttrikcs  twelve,  and 
then  confidcr  it  as  a  Sunday  morning's  brealcfaft, 
which  doth  not  come  under  the  church's  prohibition. 
I  have  onen  been  furprifcd  to  hear  fome  Roman  ca- 
tholics, at  public  ordinaries,  launch  out  with  fuch 
freedom  agamft  the  jffuirs  and  the  pope's  ufurpation^ 
in  civil  maacrs,  over  the  rights  of  feveral  potentates, 
cfpecially  ti  c  eiriperor  and  prince?  of  the  empire.  A 
certain  pajrift  once  d.'claitd,  that  he  never  pafTcd  by 
ih::  palace  of  the  Crelctnii  family  without  putting  off 
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bis  hat,  as  a  token  of  veneration  for  that  glorious 
man,  who  dared  to  drive  a  turbulent  pope  out  of 
Rome»  though  his  magnanimity  met  but  with  indif- 
ferent returns.  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  the  name  he 
was  pleafed  to  bcftow  on  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
for  fuffcring  the  pope  to  grow  fo  powerful  at  Rome. 

During  the  coftclave,  a  multitude  of  manufcript 
paiquinaaes  againft  the  deceafed  pope  and  cardinals 
were  fold  at  coflee-houfcs,  for  halt  a  paola  a  (heet, 
Thefe  fatirical  pieces  took  their  name  from  an  old 
tnutilated  ftatue,  near  which  was  formerly  the  Ihop 
of  one  Pafquin,  a  bantering  inquifitiye  taylor  or  (hoc- 
piaker.  At  prefent  the  proclamations  are  (luck  up 
pn  this  ftatue,  on  which  is  alfo  an  infcription,  with  a 
mark  above  eight  feet  from  the  furface  of  the  ground, 
fhewing  the  height  of  the  water,  during  an  iTiundation 
of  the  Tiber,  in  the  time  of  pope  Clement  VJ. 

With  regard  to  the  pubHc  ftews,  I  quelHon  the 
truiR  of  fome  accounts,  concerning  the  revenues  ac- 
pruing  to  the  pope*s  treafure  from  the  milk-tax,  as  ic 
is  called.  They  who  make  the  number  of  thefc  pro- 
ftitutes  amount  to  twenty  thoufand,  do  not  confidcr, 
that  all  the  females  in  Rome,  young  and  old,  fcarce 
amount  to  fifty  thoufand.  TJiofc  wretched  creatures 
who  give  in  their  names,  age,  country,  and  family 
to  the  barigello  of  the  Ibirri,  in  order  to  be  entered 
in  a  book  for  that  purpofc,  are,  in  general,  fuch  dcf- 
picable  objefts,  that,  at  Naples,  and  other  places, 
iheir  practice  would  not  defray  the  fmall  tax  to  which 
they  are  fubjcft.  IVrhaps  the  fmall  fu!ii  produced 
by  this  tax  never  gees  farther  than  the  hand"*  of  the 
fbirri,  part  of  whofe  province  it  is,  to  take  care  that 
none  ot  the  monks  and  priefts  enter  thefc  forbiJden 
places-,  and  that,  in  Eaftcr  week,  during  Adwnc 
iand  Lent,  and  other  fafts  and  fcftivals  of  the  church, 
thefe  proilirutes  receive  no  company.  I  have  been 
jiffured,  from  good  hariJs,  thit  their  number  does  not 
exceed  eight  liunJreJ.  In  the  time  of  pagan  Koine 
they  lived  togcriur,  anJ  ihe  plixes  cf  their  evening 
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rendezvous  were  calledt  by  Tertullian,  Confifloria 
LiUdinum  Publicarum^  ^^  The  ftacutes  for  the  public 
^<  proftitutes  ;**  which  expreflion  agrees  with  tne  In- 
fiitma  Matronarum^  mentioned  in  Suetonius's  Life 
of  Nero,  chap.  xxviL  Over  their  ftews  or  fon^ces^ 
from  which  the  word  fornication  is  derived,  was 
written  the  name  of  the  courtezan,  and  her  price. 
Amonjg  the  ancients  it  was  not  permitted,  or,  at  Icaft^ 
not  ufual,  for  thofe  proftitutes  to  make  their  public 
appearance  before  evening,  or  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
day  *,  and  this  apjpears  to  be  the  reafon  why  Perfius 
gives  the  name  or  Nonaria  to  one  of  that  (iftcrhood. 
Their  dwelling  were  known  by  a  lamp  or  candle 
burning  at  their  door.  And,  at  prefent,  it  is  cufto- 
mary  at  Rome  to  keep  a  lamp  burning  in  th^  ftrect 
before  the  door  of  one  of  thefe  regiftercd  proftitutes, 
which  is  taken  away  while  (be  entertains  a  vifitor.  In 
Spain  it  is  known  by  a  fword,  which  the  gallant  always 
leaves  at  the  door. 

Rome  is  iiot  more  profligate  in  this  rcfpcft  than 
other  populous  cities  -,  for  here  are  fcveral  excellent 
inftitutions,  made  intirely  with  a  view  of  reclaiming 
proftitutes  from  their  unhappy  ft  ate  of  life :  they  live 
together  in  one  quarter  of  the  city,   and  are  debarred 
from  the  communion,  while  they  publicly  continue  in 
that  profeflion,  and  fliould  they  happen  to  die  in  it, 
they  are  denied  Chriftian  burial.     In  feme  parts  of 
Italy,  they  are  obliged,  at  certain  times  of  tne  year, 
to  repair  to  a  particular  church,  and  hear  a  fermon,  in 
which,  by  a  lively  reprefentation  of  tlicir  vicious  lives, 
they  arc  exhorted  to  forfake  them-,   and  fuch  as  arc 
prevailed  upon,   by  the  preacher's  argument,  and  in 
token  of  their  remorfe,  kifs  a  crucifix  handed  about, 
arc  immediately  taken  into  a  convent  for  that  purpofe. 
This  is  generally  done  on  Holy  Thurfday  -,  but  moft 
of  thefe  poor  wretches  are  fo  hardened  as  to  p  rfift  in 
their  proftitution,  till,  by  the  approach  of  old  age» 
fnd  utter  decay  of  their  ufual  trade,  they  arc  warned 
CO  look  out  for  fomc  other  way  cf  fubfiftcnce.     This 
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aifo  brin^  to  mind  an  order  of  pope  Gre^ry  XIII. 
which  enjoins,  that  the  Jews  at  Rome  fliall,  every 
Saturday  evening,  during  Lent,  fend  a  hundred  men 
and  fifty  women  of 'their  community  to  the  oratory 
della  S  S.  Trinita,  not  far  from  the  Ghetto  of  parti^ 
cular  quarter  afligned  them  for  their  refidence,  m  or- 
der  to  hear  a  difcourfe  on  the  Chriftian  religion.    The 
number  of  Jews  in  Rome  amounts  to  nine  thoufand, 
and,  by  an  order  of  pope  Paul  IV.  the  men  are  obliged 
to  wear  a  piece  of  red  cloth  in  their  hats,  and  the  wo^ 
men  the  fame,  in  their  head-dreflfes,  to  diftinguiih 
them  firom  Chriftians.    Formerly,  the  Jews  mighc 
refide  where  they  pleafed  in  Rome;  butthelaft  men- 
tioned pope,  who  was  no  friend  to  that  people,  con- 
fined them  to  a  very  narrow  quaner,  not  far  from  the 
Tiber,  where  they  generally  live  in  a  very  miferable 
and  fiovenly  manner. 

AU.ibrts  of  provifions  are  much  cheaper  and  better 
at  Rome  than  in  many  other  parts  of  Italy  5  however, 
wine  i^  not  included  in  the  rate  you  pay  for  your 
board,  but  every  one  provides  his  own  at  a  pretty  r«a- 
fonkbk  price.  Efculent  and  all  other  kinds  of  vege* 
tables  are  to  be  had  at  Rome  all  the  year.  The 
firuits  are  excellent,  particularly  the  Perugean  melons, 
which  furpais  all  others.  Such  as  are  defirous  of  early 
fruit  fend  for  it  to  Naples,  from  whence  they  bring 
thofe  forced  cherries  which  make  a  part  of  the  encer- 
tainment  ufually  given  by  the  pope  to  the  cardinals 
•on  Holy  Thurfday.  Though  the  Neapolitan  fruits 
are  fooncfl  ripe,  yet  thofe  of  Rome  are  allowed  to 
have  the  fin:rft  flavour. 

A  ftranger  cannot  well  be  without  fome  carriage  in. 
Rome,  and  during  the  carnival,  they  charge  upward 
of  fourteen  paoli  a  day  for  it  ^  but,  in  funimer,  they 
may  be  had  under  nine.  Few  chairs  or  fedans  are  to 
be  met  with,  and  none  for  a  fingle  perfon.  There  is 
alio  another  inconveniency,  they  have  no  lamps  to 
light  the  ftreets  in  the  nighr-time  \  and,  as  I  am  find- 
ing fault  with  Rome,  I  mud:  add^  that  the  manner  of 
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drying  their  linen  fce^s  very  difagree^lide  to  me  ;  for 
this  is  not  only  done  out  of  their  windows,  but  upojif 
lines  extended  froip  one  fide  of  the  fircet  to  the  other; 
and  what  a  meaa  appearance  this  has  in  a  city,  ocher- 
wife  fo  fpkndid)  any  one  may  eafily  judge. 

Laftly,  widi  regard  to  the  figure  which  the  preten- 
der to  the  Englifh  crown  makes  at  Rome,  I  muft  lay, 
that  it  is  mean  in  every  refpeft.  The  cotirt  of  Rome, 
indeed,  has  iflued  an  order,  that  all  their  fubje^fls 
iliould  ftile  him  Jcing  of  England ;  but  this  is  no  more 
than  an  empt)'  tide,  which  €ven  many  of  the  Italians 
make  a  jeft  of.  For,  when  they  Ipcak  to  ftrangers 
whom  they  take  to  be  none  of  his  friends,  they  (bme- 
times,  with  a  mixture  of  civility  and  fatire,  call  him, 
llridiquu  '*  J  he  king  here,"  meaning  Rome;  but, 
when  they  fpeak  of  the  rightful  poffcllbr,  they  ftile 
him  11  re  di  qitn^  *^  The  king  there  ujpon  the  fpot," 
meaning  England. 

The  chevalier  dt:  St.  George,  the  title  by  which  he 
is  genenilly  known,  has  an  annual  penfion,  from  the 
pope's  trcafury,  of  twelve  tlioufand  fcudi,  0130001. 
and,  thoujj;h  the  private  donations,  annually  remitted 
to  him  by  liis  adl:ercnts  in  Great  Britain,  may  pro- 
bably amount  to  as  much  more,  yet  all  this  falls  far 
fliorr  of  fupporting  the  dignity  of  a  perfon,  who 
would  appear  like  a  king,  and  expects  to  be  treated 
as  fuch. 

The  pretender  is  remarkably  fond  of  feeiijg  his 
image  upon  medals:   and  no  doubt,  were  kingdoms 
to  be  gained  by  tears  (which  he  Ihed  very  plentifully 
in  170.^,  atlcr  t\\t  niil'carriagc  of  his  attempt  in  Scot- 
ianu)  he  woiild  have  found  work  enough  for  his  n^c- 
dai'i'ls.     Not  to  take  any  notice  of  the  medal  lately 
llruvi;  lor  iiini,   1  Ihall  give  you  th:;t  v/hich  L>  at  pre- 
fect \:\  haixi,  as  it  will  ihew  that  his  life  afforJs  but 
very  few  il-Liitrious  actions-,  lince,   to  iind  a  fubject 
.fjr  another    med:il,   they  are  obliged  to  go  a  great 
many  years  ba;k  to  the  birth  of  In-  dJcu  Ion.     Or- 
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one  fide  is  reprefeated  the  bxift  of  the  (pretender  and 
his  confoitf  with  this  legend : 

Jacob.  HI.  R.  Clementina  R. 
On  the  reverie  appears  a  lady  holding  a  child  in  her 
left  arm,  leaning  on  a  pillar,  the  emblem  of  con- 
ftancy,  and  pointing  with  her  right  hand  to  a  glob^ 
on  whiih  are  drawn  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  $ 
the  legend  is: 

Providentia  Ohftetrix. 
And  underneath : 

Carolo  Princ.  Vallia. 
Nat.  Die  ultima. 
A.  M.DCC.XX. 
The  chevalier  generally  comes  abroad  with  thret? 
coaches,  and  his  whole  court  confifts  of  aljout  forty 
peribns.  He  lately  aflumed  fome  authority  at  the 
opera,  by  calling  encore  to  a  fong  that  plcafed  him 
and  fome  others.  After  a  confidcrable  paufe,  thtls 
order  was  at  laft  complied  with.  This  is  the  only 
lime  he  is  known  to  have  aflfeftcd  the  Icaft  power; 
and  a  compliance  of  this  fort  is  no  more  than  what 
the  claps  ot  half  a  dozen  of  the  fpedtators  may  at  ai^ 
time  procure.  Upon  his  coming  into  any  aflcmbly, 
no  Englifh  protcrcant  ftands  up,  and  even  Roman 
catholics  pay  him  their  compliments  very  fuperfici- 
ally.  His  pufillanimity  and  licendous  amours  cer- 
tainly Icffcn  him  in  the  efteem  of  every  perfon, 

M.  S  *■  y  who  pretends  to  be  an  antiquarian,  and 
has  the  title  of  a  rolifh  counfellor  of  ftate,  narrowly 
obferves  every  ftep  taken  by  the  pretender  and  his  ad- 
herents, and  maintains  a  clofe  correfpondence  with  the 
Britifh  miniftry.  While  the  pretender  continued  at 
Bologna,  he  had  hardly  any  news  to  fend,  and  being 
himfelf  no  longer  neccflary,  his  remittances  were 
likely  to  be  withdrawn  -,  but  the  pretender's  return 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  continuing  his  fcrvices. 
The  principal  motives  which  induced  the  pretender 
to  return  to  Rome  were  intcreft  and  neceflify;  which 
gave  rife  to  an  obfervation,  that  no  ftrider  friendfhip 

could 
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could  exill  than  that  between  the  pretender  and  Mr; 

^ ,   neither  of  them  being  able  to  live  wit  horn 

the  other.  The  King  of  Great  Britain  is  dreaded  at 
Rome^  notwithftanding  the  great  diflance  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  oh  account  of  his  powerful  fleets. 

The  pope,  when  confidered.  as  a  temporal  prince^ 
has  great  influence  on  the  afiairs  of  Italy  y  and  as 
thofe  of  Europe  are  often  conneAed  with  them,  he 
is  fometimes  under  a  neceflity  of  treating  with  the 
BritiQi  court :  but,  as  this  cannot  be  done  in  his  own 
perfon,  a  third  hand  is  employed  to  carry  On  the  ne- 
joclations.  This  was  formerly  done  by  the  cardinal 
tor  the  imperial  affairs  at  Rome ;  but,  fince  the  mif-' 
ttnderftanding  betwixt  the  courts  of  London  and  Vi^ 
enna,  by  the  cardinal  protedor  of  France.', 

[Dr.  Smollet  gives  a  more  familiar  and  lefs  favour- 
able reprefentation  of  Rome,  both  ancient  and  mch 
dern,  than  we  are  ufually  led  to  conceive  of  it.  He 
obferves— "  Strangers  that  come  to  Rome  feldom 
put  up  at  public  inns,  but  go  diredly  to  lodging*- 
houfes,  of  which  there  is  great  plenty  in  this  quarter. 
The  Piazza  d'Efpagna  is  open,  airy,  and  pleafantly 
ficiia:cd  in  a  high  part  of  the  city,  immediately  under 
the  GoUa  PiiKiana,  and  adorned  with  two  fine  foun- 
tains. Here  moft  of  the  Engliih  rcfide :  the  apart- 
ments arc  generally  commodious  and ^ ell  fumilhed  ; 
and  the  lodgers  arc  well  fupplied  with  provifions  and 
all  neeeflaries  of  life.  But  if  I  ftudied  ceconomy, 
I  would  chufe  another  part  of  die  town  than  the 
Piazza  d'Efpagna,  which  is,  befidcy  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  antiquities.  For  a  decent  hrft  floor  and 
two  bed  chambers  on  the  fecond,  I  paid  a  icudo  (five 
fliillings)  per  day.  Our  table  was  plentifully  fur- 
niflicd  by  the  landlord  for  two  and  thirty  pauk,  be- 
ing equal  to  fixteen  fhiHing3.  I  hired  a  town  coach 
at  the  rate  of  fourteen  pauls,  or  I'cvcn  iTi  llings  a  day ; 
and  a  fervitorc  di  piazzi  for  three  paiiik,  or  cighrecn- 
pence.  The  coachman  hns  alfo  ?n  allowance  of  two 
pauls  a  day.     The  provifions  at  Rome  are  realbnablo 

and 
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nd  good,  efpecially  t?ie  vitcHa  mongana,  which  is 
the  moLL  drlicare  veal  I  ever  tailed,  but  very  dear, 
being  told  for  two  pauIs,  or  a  fhillihg  the  pojnd.  Here 
are  the  rich  wines  of  Montcpuiciano,  Montefiafcone, 
and  Mon^e  di  Uragone  -,  but  what  we  commonly  ^rink 
at  meals  is  that  ot  orvieto,  a  fmall  white  wine  of  an 
agre':*able  flavour.  Strangers  are  generally  advifed  tol 
employ  an  antiquarian  to  inftrudt  them  in  all  the  cu- 
rioficies  of  Rome ;  and  this  is  a  neceffary  expencc^ 
vrhen  a  perlbn  wants  to  bccorhc  a  corinoiflTeur  in  paint- 
ing, ftatuary,  and  architefture.  For  my  own  parr, 
I  had  no  fuch  ambition.  I  longed  to  view  the  re- 
mains of  antiquity  by  which  this  metropolis  is  dif- 
tinguifhed  ;  and  to  contemplate  the  originals  of  many 
piftures  and  ftaiues,  which  I  ha'l  admired  in  prints 
and  defcriptions.  I  therefore  chofe  a  fervant,  who 
was  recommended  to  me  as  a  fober  intelligent  fellow, 
acquainted  with  thefe  matters :  at  the  fame  time  I 
furnilhed  myfelf  with  maps  and  plans  of  antient  and 
modern  Rome,  together  with  tlie  little  manual,  cal- 
led Itimrario  iftruttivo  per  relrovaire  con  facilita  tutte 
le  magnificenze  di  Roma  e  di  nlctme  citta^^  e  caftelli  ftib- 
urbani.  But  I  found  ftill  more  (atisfaftion  in  pe- 
rufing  the  book  in  three  volumes,  in:it!cd,  Roma 
antica^  e  modernay  which  contains  a  defcription  of 
every  thing  remarkable  in  and  about  the  city,  illuf- 
trated  wiih  a  great  number  of  copper-plates,  and 
many  curious  hiilorical  annotations.  This  direftory 
coft  me  a  zequine  -,  but  a  hundred  zcquines  will  not 
purdialc  all  the  books  on  thtfc  fu'  jrdls. 

Dr.   Smollet   fardier    remarks, "  Our  young 

gentlemen  who  go  to  Rome  will  do  well  to  be  upon; 
their  guard  againft  a  fet  of  fl-xr.rpern,  (fome  of  them 
of  our  own  country)  who  deal  in  pictures  and  ainiqufs, 
and  very  often  impofe  upon  the  unir.fbrmc.d  l^ran 'ler, 
by  felling  him  tr^ih,  ?.s  the  prod'jirions  of  the  irioft" 
celcbrared  artifls.  The  Engltili  are  m')re  thzn  any 
other  foreigners  expofed  to  tl:is  ir-irofiri^n.  Thoy 
arc  fuppofcd  to  have  more  mcncv  ro  t!ir'.>w  awr.y  •, 
Vol.  V.  D        '  and 
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and  therefore  a  greater  number  of  fnares  are  laid  for 
them.     This  opinion  of  their  fuperior  wealth  they 
take  a  pride  in  confirming,  by  launching  out  into 
all  manner  of  unneceflfary  expence :    but  what  is  dill 
more  dangerous,  the  moment  they  fet  foot  in  Italy, 
they  are  feized  with  the  ambition  of  becoming  con- 
ijoiflcurs  in  painting,  mufic,  ftatuary,   smd  architec- 
ture ;  and  the  adventurers  of  this  country  do  not  fail 
to  flatter  this  weaknefs  for  their  own  advantage.     I 
Have  feen  in  different  parts  of  Italy,  a  number  of 
raw  boys,  whom  Britain  fecmcd  to  have  poured  forth, 
on  purpofe  to  bring  her  national  character  into  con- 
tempt :  ignorant,  petulant,  rafh,  and  profligate,  with- 
out any  knc.wlege  or  experience  of  their  own,  with- 
out any  dire&or  to  improve  their  underftanding,  or 
luperintend  their  condud.     One  engages  in  play  with 
an  infamous  gamefter,  and  is  ftripped,  perhaps,  in 
die  Vi  ry  firft  partie  *,  another  is  poxed  and  pillaged 
by  an  antiquated  cantatrice  -,  a  third  is  bubbled  by  a 
knavifh  antiquarian;  and  a  fourth  is  laid  under  con- 
tribution by  a  dealer  in  pidures.     Some  turn  fiddlers, 
and  pretend  to  compofc :  but  all  of  them  talk  fami- 
liarly of  the  arts,  and  return  finifhcd  connoifTeurs  and 
coxcombs  to  their  own  country.     When  you  arrive 
at  Rome,  you  receive  cards  from  all  your  country- 
folks in  that  city  :    they  exped  to  have  the  vifit  re- 
lumed next  day,  when  they  give  orders  not  to  be  at 
home  •,  and  you  never  fpeak  to  one  another  in  the 
lequci.      This   is    a    refinement  in   hofpitality  and 
politenefs,   which    the    Englifli    have   invented   by 
ihc  ftrengjh  of  their  own    genius,  without  any  at 
.^ance  either  from  France,  Italy,  or  Lapland.     No 
JfLnglilkman   above   the  degree  of  a  painter  or  cice* 
Jdoc  frequents    any    coflte-houfe   at    Rome;    and 
tt  .there  are  no  public  diverfiohs  except  in  carnival- 
time,  the  only  chance  you  have  for  feeing  your  com- 
patriots, is  either  in  vrfiting  the  curiofitics,  or  at  a 
converfazionc.      The.  Italians  are  very  Icrupulous  in 
admitting  foreigners,  except  ihofc  who  ax-e  introduced 

as 
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as  people  of*  c}uality :  but  if  there  happens  to  be  an^ 
Elhglifh  lady  of  fafhion  at  Rome,  fhe  generally  keep^ 
an  aflembly,  to  which  the  Britifh  fubjeds  refort.— 

Nothing  can  be  more  agreeable  to  the  eyes  of  a 
ftranger,  efpecially  in  the  heats  of  fummer,  than  the 
great  number  of  public  fountains  that  appear  in  eve-^ 
ly  part  of  Rome,  embellifhed  with  all  the  ornaments 
of  fculpcure,  arid  pouring  forth  prodigious  quanti- 
ties of  cool  delicious  water,  brought  in  aquedudts 
from  dtfl^rent  lakes,  rivers,  and  fources,  at  a  con- 
fidcrable  diftance  from  the  city<  Theie  works  are 
the  remains  of  the  munificence  and  induftryofthe 
ancient  Romans,  who  were  extremely  delicate  in  the 
article  of  water :  but,  however^  great  applaufe  is 
alfo  due  to  thofe  beneficent  popes,  who  have  been  at 
the  expence  of  reftoring  and  repairing  thofc  noble 
channels  of  health,"  pleaiure,  and  convenience.  This 
great  plenty  of  water,  neverthelefs,  has  not.  induced 
the  Romans  to  be  cleanly.  Their  ftreets,  and  even 
their  palaces,  are  difgraced  with  filth.  The  noblct 
Piazza  Navona  is  adorned  with  three  or  four  foun- 
tains, one  of  which  is  perhaps  the  moft  magnificent 
that  Europe  can  produc?,  and  all  of  them  aifcharge 
vaft  ibreams  of  water :  but,  notwithftanding  this  pro^ 
vi(ion,  the  piazza  is  almoft  as  dirty  as  Weft-Smith« 
field,  where  cattle  are  fold  in  London.  The  corri- 
doTcSf  arcades,  and  even  ftaic  cafes  belonging  ta 
their  moft  elegant  palaces,  are  depofitories  of  nafti- 
iiefsj  and,  indeed,  in  fummer,  fmell  as  ftrong  aS 
fpirit  of  hartihorn.  I  have  a  great  notion  that  their 
anceftors  were  not  much  more  cleanly.  If  we  confi- 
der  that  the  city  and  fuburbs  of  Rome,  in  the  rtrign 
of  Claudius,  contained  about  feven  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants, a  number  equal  at  leaft  to  the  fum  total  of  all 
the  fouls  in  England;  that  great  part  of  ancient 
Rome  was  allotted  to  tcmpksy  porticos,  bafilica:, 
theatres,  thermae,  cird,  public  and  private  walks, 
aod  gardens,  where  very  few,  if  any,  of  this  great 
Dumbtr  lodged  ;  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  thofc 

D  2  inlubi- 
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inliabicants  were,  flaves,  and  poor  people  >*ho  dkJ 
not  enjoy  the  conveniencics  of  life  •,  and  that  the  ufe 
of  linen  was  fcarccly  known-,  we  mult  naturally  con- 
clude they  were  ftrangely  crouded  togeiher,  and  that 
in  general  they  were  a  very  frowzy  generation.  That 
they  were  crouded  together  appears  from  the  height 
of  their  houfes,  which  the  poet  Rutilius  compared 
to  towers  made  for  fcaling  heaven.  In  order  to  re- 
medy this  inconvenience,  Auguftus  Ca^far  publifhed 
a  decree,  that  for  the  future  no  houfes  ftiould  be])uilt 
above  feventy  feet  high,  which,  at  a  moderate  com* 
putation,  might  make  (ix  (lories.  But  what  feems 
to  prove,  beyond  ajl  difpute,  that  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans were  dirty  creatures,  are  thele  two  particulars. 
Vefpafian  laid  a  tax  upon  urine  and  ordure,  on  pre- 
tence of  being  at  a  great  cxpence  in  clearing  the 
llreets  from  fuch  nufances-,  an  impofition.  which 
amounted  to  about  fourteen  pence  a  year  for.  ev^ry 
individual ;  and  when  Heliogabalus  ordered  all  the 
cobwebs  of  the  city  and  fuburbs  to  be  coUeded,  they 
were  found  to  weigh  ten  thoufand  pounds.  This 
was  intended  as  a  demonftration  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  ;  but  it  was  a  proof  ot  their  dirt, 
rather  than  of  their  populofity.  I  might  likewife 
add  the  delicate  cuftom  of  taking  vomits  at  each 
other's  houfes,  when  they  were  invited  to  dinner  or 
fupper ;  a  bcraftly  proof  of  their  naftincfs  as  well  as 
gluttony.  Horace,  in  his  defcription  of  the  banquet 
of  Nafiedcnus,  fays,  when  the  canopy  under  which 
they  fat  fell  down,  it  brought  along  with  it  as  much 
dirt  as  is  raifcd  by  a  hard  gale  or  v.ind  in  dry  wea- 
ther.. 


trahaUia  puheris  f.!yi^ 
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b^iantum  non  a^tiUo  Ca:ipams  exdtat  rgris. 

T  might  obftrve  that  the  ftrccts  wtro  often  encum- 
i^cred  with  the  putrifying  carcafics  v.i  criminals,  who 
had  been  dragged  tluough  them  by  die  heels,  and 

precipitated 
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precipitated  from  the. Scilas  Gemdnire,  or  Tarpeian 
rock^  before  they  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  which 
was  the  general  receptacle  ot  the  clocca  maxima^  and 
all  the  filth  of  Rome.  Befide,  the  bodies  of  all  thofe. 
who  made  away  with  themfelves,  without  fufficienc 
caufe;.  of  fuch  as . were  condemned  for  facrilege,  or 
killed  by  thunder^  were  left  unburned  and  unburieJ 
to  rot  above  ground." — 

I  ■  believe  the  modems  retain  more  of  the  cuftoms 
of  the  ancient  Romans^  than  is  generally  imagined.' 
"When  I .  firft  faw  the  infants  at  the  eiifavs  trouvis  in 
Paris;  fo  fwathcd  with  bandages,  that  the  very  fight. 
of  them  rhade  my  eyes  WLitcr ;  I  little  dreamed,  that 
the  prefcription  of  the.  ancients  could  be  pleaded  for 
this  cuftom,  equally  (hocking;  and  abfurd :  bur,  in 
the  capitol  at  Rome,l  met  with  the  antique  ftatue 
of  a  child  emaillotc^  exadlly  in  the  fame  manner  ;  .rol- 
led up  like  an  ^Egyptian  jnummy  from  the  ftet.  The 
circulation  of  the  Wood,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  muft  be  ob- 
ftrulfled  on  the  whole  furface  of  the  body ;  and  no- 
thing at  liberty  but  the  head,  which  is.  the  only  part 
of  the  child  that  ought  to  be  confined.  Is  it  not  fur- 
pHfing'  that  common  fenfe  fliouJd  not  point  our, 
cvea  to.  the  moll  ignorant,  tliat  tliofe  accurfed  ban- 
dages--muft  heat  the  tender  infant  into  a  fever ;  and 
mtift  Tiinder  the  aftion  of  the  mufcies  and  the  play 
of  the  joints-,  fo  neceffary  to  heahh  and  Nutrition  !  — 
.  .-It  is  diverting  to  hear  aa  Italian  expatiate. upon  the 
grtatne&.of  modern  Rome.  He  will  rcil  you  there 
arc  above  three  hundred  palaces  in  the  city-,  that 
there  is  Icarce  a  Roman  prince  whole  revcm.c  docs 
not  exceed  two  hundred  tho::f:ind  crowns-,  and  that 
Rome  produces  not  only  tlie  moii  learned  men,  but 
alfo  the  moll  refined  politicians  in  the  univerle.  To 
pne  of  them,  talking  in  this  drain,  I  replcd,  th.::t 
inftead  of  three  hundred  pal.ices,  the  number  did  not 
exceed  fouricore-,  that  I  had  been  informed,  on  good 
authority,  there  were  n^it  fix  individuals  in  Rome 
who  had  fo  much  as .  f< ^xt)'.  thoui.uid  crowns  a  year, 
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about  ten  thou(and  pounds  (lerling ;  and  that  to  faj 
their  princes  were  {o  rich,  and  their  politicians  ig 
refined,  was  in  efifeA-  a  fevere  fatire  upon  theqi,  for 
not  employing  their  wealth  and  their  talents  for  the 
advantage  ot  their  country;    I  alked  why  their  car-r 
dinals  and  princes  did  not  invite  and  encourage  in- 
duftrious  people  to  fettle  and  cultivate  the  Campania 
of  Rome,  which  is  a  defart  ?  Why  they  did  not  raife 
a  fubfcription  to  drain  the  marfhes  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  and  thus  meliorate  the  air,  which 
is  rendered  extremely  unwholrfomc  in  the  fummer, 
by  putrid  exhalations  from  thofe  morafTcs  ?    I  de- 
manded of  them,  why  they  did  not  contribute  their 
wealth,  and  exen  their  political  reBnements,  in  aug« 
menting  their  forces  by  fea  and  land,  for  the  defence 
of  their  country,  introducing  commerce  and  manu^ 
fa&ures,  and  in  giving  fome  confcquence  to  their 
ftate,  which  was  no  more  than  a  mite  in  the  political 
fcale  of  Europe  ?  I  cxprcflcd  a  defire  to  know  what 
became  of  all  thofe  fums  of  money,  inafmuch  as  there 
was  hardly  any  circulation  of  gold  and  filver  in  Rome, 
and  the  very  bankers  on  whom  ftrangers  have  their 
credit,  make  intcreft  to  pay  their  tradefmen*s  bills 
with  paper  notes  of  the  bank  of  Spirito  Santo  ?  And 
now  I  am  upon  this  fubjedt,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to 
obfervej  that  I  was  ftrangely  mi  fled  by  all  the  books 
I  confuited  about  the  current  coin  of  Italy.     In  Tuf- 
pany,  and  the  ecckfiaftical  (late,  one  fees  nothing  but 
?5cquines  in  gold,  and  pieces  of  two  paoli,  one  paolo, 
and  half  a  p^olo,  in  filver.     Befide  thefe,  there  is  a 
copper  coin  at   Rome,  called  bajocco,  and  mezzo 
bajocco.     Ten  bajoccI:t  make  a  fcudo,  which  is  an 
^niaginary  piece  •,  t\vo  fcudi  make  a  zequine-,  and  ^ 
French  loui'  d'or  is  worth  about  two  zequines. 

Rome  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  catholic  powers, 
"^ho  refpeft  it  with  a  fnpernitious  veneration,  as  the 
nietropolitan  fea:  of  their  religion :  but  the  popes 
"^^11  do  well  to  avoid  mifunderftandino;s  wah  the  ma- 
FKinie  Proteft:|nt  il^tcs,  cfpcciaily  the  Englifh,  who 
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being  malibers  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  pofTef* 
£on  of  Minorca,  have  it  in  their  power  at  all  times, 
to  land  a  body  of  troops  within  four  leagues  of  Rome, 
and  to  take  the  city  without  oppoHtion.  Ronie  is 
furrounded  with  an- old  wall,  but  altogether  incapable 
of  defence.  Or  if  it  was,  the  circuit  of  tht:  walls  is 
{o  extenfive,  that  it  would  require  a  garrilbnof  twenty 
thouiand  men.  The  only  appearance  of  a  fortifica- 
tion in  this  city,  is  the  caflle  of  St.  Angelo,  fituaced 
on  the  further  bank  of  the  Tyber,  to  which  there  is 
accefs  by  a  handfome  bridge  \  but  this  callle,  which 
was  formerly  the  moles  Adrianiy  could  not  hold  out 
half  a  day  againll  a  battery  of  ten  pieces  of  cannon 
properly  direfted.  It  *was  an  expedient  left  to  the 
invention  of  the  modern  Romans,  to  convert  an  ao- 
ticnt  tomb  into  a  citadel." 

Mr.  Sharpe  does  not  reprefent  Rome  in  a  much 
more  advantageous  light  than  Dr.  SmoUct,  though 
cheir  accounts  greatly  confirm  the  teflimony  of  each 
other. 

•*  We  paflfed,  fays  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  Campania  of 
Rome,  the  unwholfomenefs  of  which  is  held  in  focfa 
horror,  that  no  foreigner,  nor  any  Italian,  if  he  cai^ 
poflibly  avoid  it,  lies  on  the  road  there.  Accordingly 
it  will  be  conceived,  tliere  is  very  indifferent  accom- 
modation m  the  Campania,  on  which  account,  we 
found  it  necef&ry  to  keep  our  poft-horfes  all  ni^ht 
at  a  Ihabby  inn,  half-way  to  the  poll-houfe,  before 
you  arrive  at  the  Campania,  as  preferring  dirty  beds 
and  dirty  pmvifions,  to  no  beds,  no  provifion,  and 
a  peftilential  climate.  The  Romans,  when  they 
travel  poft  on  this  road,  ufually  fet  out  from  Rome 
early  enough  to  reach  Terni  the  firft  evening  -,  or,  if 
they  muft  lie  one  night  in  the  Campania,  when  the 
days  are  ihort,  it  is  atCaftel-Nuovo,  a  little  above 
thirty  miles  from  Rome.  It  grieves  one  to  behold  fo 
fine  a  country  as  the  Campania  might  be  made,  by 
a  plentiful  population,  now  almoil  a  wafle  and  bar- 
sen  deiart.     There  is  a  part  of  the  road  within  twenty 
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niiles  of  Rome  exceedingly  well  paved  with  large 
ftones  of  flai  furfa.cs-,  but  the  grafs  rifes  betwixt 
their  ir.tcrfticcs  -,  {o  little  is  now  trodden  that  path 
which  leads  to  the  city  of  Rome^  once  lo  mighty,  fo 
populous    and  lo  frequented. 

A  man,  on  his  firit  arrival  at  Rome,  i^-  not  much 
fired  with  its  appearance ;  the  narrownrls  of  the  ftrccts, 
the  thinners  of  the  inhabitants,  the  prodiL^itnis  quan- 
tity of  monks  apd  beggars,  giye  but  a  gloomy  afpefl: 
to  this  renowned  city.  There  arc  no  rich  tradef- 
men  here,  who,  by  their  acquiCtions,  cither  ennoble 
their  fons,  or  marry  their  daughters  into  the  houles 
of  princes,  .All  the  ihops  feem  en  pry,  and  iIk  ihop- 
keepers  poor ;  not  one  hackney-coach  in  fo  large  a 
town,  a  notaoie  proof  there  is  noir.jddie  i'Ucion  betwixt 
thofe  who  always  ride,  and  thole  who  always  walk. 
This  Is  the  firit  impreflion ;  but  turn  your,  eye  from 
this  point  of  view,  to  the  magniiicencc  of  their 
churches,  to  the  venerable  reniaia  or*  ancient  Rome, 
to  the  prodigious  collection  oi  pictures,  and  ainique 
ftatues,  to  the  very  rivtr  ^nd  g.ound  itfeit,  formerly 
the  habitation  of  that  people,  which  from  our  cradles 
we  have  been  taught  to  adore,  and,  with  a  very  few 
grains  of  enthufufm  in  your  compofiriun,  you  will 
icel  more  tija:;  iatiified. 

The  fi  rf.ice  of  modern  I^ome  is  certainly  more 
elevated  than  it  was  in  ancient  times  j  iuch  an  altera- 
tion mull  happen  in  the  couifc  of  9ges,  to  every 
city  which  has  Lcen  often  deljrrycd  by  tirreand  fire, 
as  all  t!.c  rubbilh  is  feldom  removed  •,  but  the  aticicnt 
pavem.ent  in  whivrh  Trajan's  ^-iilur  Hands,  fhews  the 
elevation  in  ll.at  place  not  to  be  above  feven  or  eight 
feet;  and,  I  am  informed,  ll:n":e  of  the  triumphal 
arche"  arc  r.ot  abo\e  three  or  four  feccin  the  ground. 
The  TaTpei»;n  rccl^  i  ilill  of  fuiih  a  height,  that, 
ihould  a  man  be  thrown  frc  m  ii,  hi>  ix>ncs  would  be 
\n  the  greatcll  ci.-.rigL-r,  tiiough  ihcTv.'  would  be  no 
ccrrai.'.:y  c«f  I  rfaKing  his  ncck  j  r.or,  inJ.ted,  would 
if  be  certain,  thoi.^h  the  rock  >\ere  ten  or  fii'teen 
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feet  higher,  as  fome  have  fuppofed  It  in  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  when  this  kind  c3F  execution  was  in 
vogue :  I  flioold  imagine,  therefore,  they  had  fome 
method  of  difpatching  the  delinquent,  when  death 
did  not  immeaiarcly  cnfue  from  the  fall ;  perhaps  an 
executioner  was  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  ready  to 
give  the  cottp-ds-grace  in  cafe  of  that  event,  which,  I 
imagine,  would  often  happen,  though  the  rock-  had 
been  of  twice  its  prcicrit  height.  Men,  in  falling 
from  high  places,  are  fbmetimes  killed  on  the  fpot, 
but  more  frequently  languifli  a  confidcntble  time  be- 
fore death.  I  conclude,  therefore,  from  theft  confi- 
derations,  that  there  is  no  greater  alteration  in  the  fite 
of  Rome  than  what  I  have  mentioned.  The  moft 
remarkable  change  is  this,  that  the  Campus  Martim. 
was,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  Romans, 'an  open 
area,  and  now  it  is  covered  with  houfes.— 

Were  an  aQtiqiiarian  to  lament  over  any  fall,  ztrf 
m^tamorphofis  of  ancient  Rome,  perhaps  it  mighit 
be  the  prefent  flate  of  the  Forum,  where  now  there  hj* 
every  Thurfday  and  Friday,  a  market  for  cows  and 
oxen,  on  the  very  fpot  where  the  Roman  orattm 
were  accuftomrd  to  thunder  out  their  eloquence  in 
the  caufe  of  their  clients,  their  c6untry,  and  thdr 
gods:  accordingly,  the  Forum  now  is  known 'by' the 
name  ofCampo  ycccino. 

Surrounding  the  Forum  are  nnany  veftige?  •  of  aii-J 
tique  grandeur ;  triumphal  arches,  remains  of  temples; 
the  ruins  oi  the  imperial  palace,  the  Campidoglioi 
&c  all  bcfpeakingihe  magnificent  itate  or  Rome  fri 
the  times  of  the  emperors.  The  gre^r  amphitheatre 
calkd  alfo  //  Cokffte^  where  the  li}eftsJclc  of  com- 
bats was  exhibited,  is  alio  in  its  neirrhbourhood.  In 
this  place  the  fpirit  of  modern  Rome  fccms  to  pre- 
vail over  that  of  ancient  Rome ;  for  wh  re  the  wild 
beafts  and  gladiators  formerly  enttrrained  ft'v^entv  or 
eighty  thouland  fr  ectators  yon  now  lee  a  few  miler- 
able  old  women  and  b?[/g:irs,  who  are  pra\ing  at  the 
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feet  of  fourteen  fmall  chapels,  which  reprefent  the 
^  fourteen  my  fterics  of  our  Saviour's  paffiori.— — 
I  am  now,  continues  Mr.  Sharpe,  where  the  for 
vercign  is  a  pried  •»  at  a  time  of  the  year  too,  when 
the  priefthood  difplays  all  its /pomp;  and  I  aflure 
you,  it  is  a  trial  for  the  patience  of  reafon.  'We 
very  well  know,  from  the  hiftory  of  the  church, 
what  tyrants  they  have  been  formerly,  before  the 
laity  dared  to  afTume  the  prerogatives  of  civil  liberty : 
and,  that  they  do  not  yet  abate  one  jot  of  their  pre* 
fumption,  you  niay  learn  from  a  paflage  or  two  I 
lately  met  with,  in  a  book  printed  at  Naples,  fmce 
the  commencement  of  the  prefent  century.  Believe 
my  candor  and  veracity,  when  I  give  you  my  word, 
that  I  do  not  drain  the  fenfe  in  the  tranflation.— * 
In  a  chapter  upon  the  article  of  confeflbrs,  the  author 
(a  prieft)  fays,  "  A  confeflbr  partakes  both  of  the 
nature  of  God  and  of  man  •,  with  God,  he  is  a  man ; 
with  man,  he  is  God.*'-  Again,  "  Jefus  Chrift, 

to  abfolve  man,  fullered  infinite  agonies,  and  even 
death  itkU\  wlullt  a  confefTor,  by  only  lifting  up  his 
hands,  acquits  the  guilty  finner.*' 

The  pope  and  his  council  have  come  to  a  refolu- 
tion,  upon  the  death  of  the  pretender,  to  have  no 
more  concern  in  this  bufmefs,  and  not  only  do  not 
acknowlege  the  title  of  the  prefent  pretender,  but 
have  forbidden  all  the  princes  and  cardinals  here  to 
vifit  him  ;  fo  that  he  fees  only  two  or  thrte  friends, 
and  leads  a  reclufe  and  melancholy  life.  We  this 
morning  faw  him  at  St.  Peter's  church ;  he  came 
there,  attended  by  three  gcnilemen  and  fcven  fer- 
vants,  to  pay  his  devotions :  there  was  hardly  one 
in  the  church  but  ourfelves,  fo  that  we  had  the  op- 
portunity  of  examining  his  perfon  and  behaviour  very 
minutely.  When  I  firll  faw  him  on  his  knees,  I  felt 
ibmc  compundlion,  which  went  off  by  degrees,  as  I 
Jbecame  more  certain.  iVom  his  geftures,  of  the  ex- 
ttcnc  bigotry  and  fuperflitious  turn  of  his  mind. 
•  ..  7  After 
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After  he  hid  ^prayed  at  one  altar  (for  it  was  not  to 
,  hear  mafs)  he  walked  to  another,  and  prayed  a  fccon4 
Onie,  kneeling  in  both  places  on  the  hard  pavement. 
I  never  law  any  one  more  ftedfaft  in  prayer  than  he 
appeared,  not  allowing  his  eyes  to  wander  one  mo* 
ment  from  cither  the  altar,  the  ground,  or  the  book 
io  his  hand.  During  this  tranfaftion,  reafon  fuper* 
ieded  my  picy»  and  I  felt  a  kind  of  exultadon  in  re* 
flefting  we  were  not  under  the  dominion  of  a  priilce 
ib  fond  of  images  and  hierarchy.  Now  I  have  ieen 
him  before  the  Virgin  Mary,  i  can  believe  all  that 
was  laid  (tf  his  grofs  attachment  to  popery,  when  he 
was  with  us  in  1745^  His  revenues  are  faid  to  be 
very  ftnuc,  not  exceeding  four  thoufand  pounds  a 
year.  His  ftature  is  very  elegant ;  but  his  face  is 
a  litck  bkMted  and  pimpled,  as  if  he  had  drank 
too  much,  a  vice  laid  to  his  charge,  but,  perhaps, 
without  good  grounds.  I  am  told,  his  brother  the 
cardinal,  refents  the  condufi:  of  this  court  more  than 
Ke  himfelf  does ;  perhaps  as  his  heart  is  more  fet 
upon  prc^garing  the  true  faith  in  the  realms  of  Great 
Britain ;  for,  however  enthufiaftic  the  prince,  as  he 
was  called,  may  be  in  his  perfuafion,  the  cardinal  is 
much  more  fo ;  and  poflibly  he  may  think  his  brother 
deprived  of  all  hopes  by  this  ftcp.  1  have  had  fome 
conyjcriadon  with  a  very  fenfible  ecclefiaftic  here, 
who  knows  every  thing  which  pafles,  both  in  the 
pope^s  and  the  pretender's  palace.  I  aiked  what  name 
the  pretender  goes  by  at  prefent  ?  to  which  he  could 
hardly  slve  an  anfwer,  as  he  fays  they  fo  ftridly  ob* 
fcrve  the  prohibition  not  to  (lile  him  king,  that  he 
18  never  mentioned ;  or  if,  by  chance,  they  are  ob* 
liged  to  fpeak  of  him,  it  is  under  the  abiurd  appel« 

lation  of  Prince  of  Walts."-. 

Rome  has  not  been  in  fuch  a  political  uproar  thefc 
iaft  fifty  years  as  at  this  prefent  jund^ure.  One  would 
imagine  his  holinefs  had  the  promife  of  Peter's  pence 
cmce  more  from  our  fide  of  the  water,  fo  devoted 
^ocs  he  Iccm  to  the  court  of  England ;  laft  Wcdnef. 

day, 
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day,  he  banifhed  from  Rome  fotrr  hfad^->Df  colleges 
fcere,  for  having  admitted  mafs  to  be  faid  before  the 
pretender  under  the  title  of  king:    but  without  a 
compliment  to  England,  it  was  incumbent  on  the 
pope,"  in  fupportof  his  edift  and  prerogative,- "to 
make  an  example  of  the  offenders.     The  incereft  of 
the  Stuart  family,  by  length  of  time,  feems  to  be 
almoft  worn  but  in  the  court  of  Rome  v  and  atthis 
inftant,  the  power  of  England  is  confidered  to  be  fa 
refpcdtable,  that,  it  ;ds  aifirmed  and  believed,    the 
council  were  unanimous,  in ^  refuHng  to  acknowledge- 
Mr.  Si!uar£'s  preccnfions-^  and,  in  confeqtience  of  this 
refufal,  =  to  give  out^  .an .  *  ordinance  prohibition  to 
the  cardinals,  princesv&c.  forbidding  them -to*  fe^ 
him,  but.  as  a  puvate  .gentleman ;^  which,-  in  other 
words,  is.  .the  fame  as  te  declare,  he  fhall  keep- ho 
company  but  that,  of  his  dcmeftics.  '■  It  isfaid,  the 
meafiires  ¥ioiild  not  have  been-ib  feverey.bad  not  tbe 
cardinal  .of  York  behaved,  on  this  occafton, .  with' for 
unfealbnable  an.obftinacy.      It  Is  thought  the  >  pre-^ 
tender  himfclf  wculdihave.  acquiefced  and  waited 
for   better  times-,    but  the  cardinal  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be  furious;  a  little  more  indi^iation 
and  difloyalty  will  certainiy  drive  both  the  brothers 
from  this  alylum.    The  cr.rdinal,  in  a  PHMiorial 'he 
delivered  tu  his  holinel's,  pra\ing  him  ro.:icknowiege 
his  brother's  title,  amonglrouher  ar-:vr  nts,  a'.lvan- 
ces  that  he  has  ncv.hing  to  tear  i:?VT.  the  power  of 
the  Englilh;  for  ti  it  the  p::ril'r:  race  of  Italians  are 
not  degenerated  in  the  le«;lL  fi  :>m  their  anceilors,  the 
ancient  Romans      I  uc  n^rlr.ov  h(5v/  the  aUcgation 
will  affeft  E.igliflimcn  -,  l^uc,  1  .'.(Vine  van,   rhi  Ita- 
lians thcmfelvcs  ku^h.  aloud,  when  they  are  rold  the 
ftory  •,  lo  ridiculous  doc:;  ihc  cxpvclUon  appe.:r  in  their 
eyes.    '   - 

'  You  will  conclude  from  this  account,  tlist,  for  the 
fhturr,  the  Stuarts  will  be  :i  iiiliurccuhi.*  v.eighton 
tl\e  pope's  fhoulders;  and  that,  ir  die  pretender  iiave 
the  icAl  fpxTit  of  a  man  in  lum,  he  v;iii  bid  adieu  to 
.  •   .  Kome, 


Rome,,  ^nd  rather,  take  fanftuary  in  Conftantinople, 
amongfl:  Mahometans,  than  remain  in  a  city  amongft 
papifts,  for  wtole  tenets  his  family  have  forfeited 
three  fiich  glorious  kingdoms/'— —It  is  time  now  to 
return  to  Mr,  iwcyfler.] 

Young  travellers  who  have  generally  the  kail  tafte 
for  learning,  arts  and  Icienccs,  meet  with  fo  many 
things  in  Rome  to  atcraft  their .  curiofity/ that  they 
may  pafs  away  their  time  witliout  having  recourfe  to 
frivolous  diverfions,  debaucheries,  or  idle  company.. 
The  variety  of  objects  daily  feen  here  afford  fuffici- 
cnt  topics  lor  convcrfatiun  m  coftee-houfes  and  ta- 
verns •,  fo  that  double  entcndrcs,  which  often  prove 
of  more  prejudice  to  yoiuh  than  grofs  obfcenity,  are 
not  fo  frCw|U<nt  here  as  in  France.     The  natural  tem- 
per of  the  inhabitants  greatly  contributors  to  this; 
for  allowing  the  Italians  to  exceed  orlier  nations  in 
voluptuoulners,  and  particularly  in  fome  dencftablc 
vices,  yet  they  obferve  more  lecrccy,  and  never  pub- 
liih  their  own.  infamy,  as  is  common  in  France, 'till 
their  paflions  are  fubfided  by  time,  and  experience 
has  taught  them  better.     In  France,  they  have  even. 
the  effrontery  to  boaft  of  l/OH)ia  fortunesy  as  the  term 
is,  which  never  fell  to  their  fharc  j  and  topics  of  this 
kind  are  can  led  to  great  lengths  in  public  companies, 
and  even  the  ladies  are  foiicitous  to  indulge  a  ftrainol?' 
plcafu.ntry  on  thefe  fubjefts.  For  it  mult  be  remember-. 
cd,  that  moft  of  iliem  would  rather  be  thought  to  want 
virtue  than  wi:.     Young  travellers  are  fo  taken  with 
this   gay  humour,  that  they  imagine  it  the  principal 
acco 'liplilhment  they  arc  to  acquire  in  Fnmce ;  an  J 
even  at  Rome,  thoie  v,ho  coii^e  from  Paris  areas  rea- 
dii)   knrwn  as  a  bird  by  its  note.     But  I   will  take 
upon  me  ij  affirm,  that  the  general  convcrfation  at 
Rome  is  lelL  ollcnfivc  than  in  other  laro;e  cities :  and 
1  have  met  .crc  v/ith  fcvcral   pcrfons  well  v^rfcJ  in' 
the  arts  ard  rciur.ccs,  who  often  gave  rife  to  ufeful 
and  enL':ri:ain-.;  g  ui  quiiitioHG.      But   they  generally 
arc  prociLwtive  of  tv.o  parties-,    the  one  giviiig  the 

pre- 
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preference  to  the  curious  pieces  of  antiquity  Mil  et^ 
tant  in  painting,  fculpture,  and  architefture,  and  tlicr 
other  to  thofe  executed  by  modem  arttfts.  The  con^ 
troverfy  never  extends  to  other  iciences. 

The  pari(h-<hurchtrs,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  part^ 
of  Chriftendom,  were,  in  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
IV.  computed  at  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
clioufand,  and  the  convents  at  forty-four  thoufand^- 
And,  as  fucceeding  ages  have  rather  increafed  than 
diminilhed  the  number  of  thefe  ftruftures,  it  is  na-: 
tura^to  conclude  that  Rome,  being  the  refidence  of 
the  vifible  head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  muft 
be  crouded  with  churches,  in  proportion  to  the  num-^ 
ber  of  its  inhabitants*  It  would  not  be  an  eafy  ta(k 
to  give  a  catalogue  of  all  the  convents,  chapels,  ora- 
tories, hofpitalii  fen.inaries,  &c.  in  Rome,  befidc 
eighty-two  parith-churches :  it  will  therefore  be  fuf-^ 
ficitnt  to  mention  thole  only  which  more  efpecially 
dcferve  attention. 

The  church  of  St.  John  de  Lateran  is  one  of  the 
four  churclics  enjoined  to  be  vifited  in  the  annus  fanc^ 
tus^  or  year  of  jubilee ;  and  on  that  account,  here  is 
a  gate  walled  up,  which,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  jubilee,  is  opened  by  the  cardinal  archpricft-r 
This  door  or  gate  is  cafily  diftinguifhed  by  the  gilt 
brafs  crucifix  upon  it;  but  Ibmething  fmaller  than 
ihat  of  St.  Pctcr*s  church.  The  bronze  gates,  at  thcr 
entrance,  belonged  tormerly  to  an  ancient  temple  of 
Saturn  in  the  Roman  Forum,  but  fince  converted 
into  a  church,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Adrianr 

Plenary  indulgences  on  the  fcaft  of  St.  John  the 
Baptift,  are  to  be  had  here  for  twenty-nine  thoufand 
yean.  In  the  middle  ifle  of  the  church  ftand  twelve 
large  ftatues  ot  the  aj^oftlcs,  each  of  them  formed 
out  of  a  fingle  block  ot  white  marble,  and  executed 
by  the  bed  matters.  Thefe  ftatues  arc  feparaied  from 
each  other  by  two  noble  pillars  of  verde  antico,  over* 
which  are  baflb  R-lievos,  and  above  thefe  fcveral  pic- 
tures of  the  prophets.     The  image  of  our  Savijur 

in 
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in  molaic  work,  faid  to  have  efcaped  the  flames  of 
ieveral  fires  untouched,  is  placed  over  the  gallery  $ 
and  it  was  pretended  that  it  was  irradiated  with  a 
glory  at  the  confecration  of  this  church,  which  hath 
one  part  of  its  name  from  thit  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tift,  and  the  other  from  the  Roman  martyr  Plantius 
Lateranus,  put  to  death  by  Nero,  who  had  a  garden 
here.  It  is  however  dedicated  to  our  Saviour.  Here 
are  likewife  two  ftatues,  faid  to  be  the  firft  that  ever 
were  made  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  And  another 
in  a  kneeling  attitude,  with  a  manly  face,  wrinkled 
with  age,  but  no  beard  ;  is  fuppofed  by  fome  to  be 
pope  Joan,  and  by  others  Nicholas  IV.  It  is  repre- 
iented  in  a  papal  crown,  and  done  in  white  marble. 
On  the  high  altar  is  a  fmaller  table  of  wood,  on  which 
St.  Peter  is  faid  to  have  read  mafs.  ^^  prefent  none 
but  the  pope  officiates  there,  unlefs  by  virtue  of  a 
written  licence  from  his  holinefs ;  and  this  is  only 
granted  for  one  mafs.  The  relics  that  are  kept  in  this 
papal  altar,  are  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul ;  the 
hair  and  garment  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  the  linen  towel 
with  which  Chrift  wiped  his  difciples  feet,  after  wafh- 
ing  them  ;  his  purple  robe,  which  is  fprinkled  with 
his  blood ;  the  cloth  that  cgvered  his  face  in  the  fe* 
pulchre ;  fbme  of  the  blood  and  water  which  flowed 
from  his  fide ;  and  a  fragment  of  the  barley  breads 
wherewith  he  fed  five  thoufand  men. 

On  the  altar  Del  SS.  Sagramento,  is  a  tabernacle, 
compofed  of  feveral  precious  ftones,  finifhed  by  that 
great  artift  Pomp.  Targoni,  who  contrived  the  fa- 
mous dyke  at  Rochelle,  and  immortalifed  his  name 
for  his  great  proficiency  in  feveral  arts.  Before  this 
altar  are  four  fluted  pillars  of  brafs  gilt,  and  four 
others  of  the  Corinthian  order,  of  green  and  white 
marble,  on  the  altar-piece.  The  former  are  faid  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  temple  at  Jerufalem  by  Titua 
Vc^afian,  and  brought  to  Rome.  Others  allege, 
chat  Auguftus  had  them  call  out  of  the  brafs  Roftra 
of  the  mips  taken  from  Cleopatra  and  Mark  An- 
thony. 
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ifiony.  While  others  believe  they  were  brought  by 
Sylia.  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Oiympicus  in  Afia ; 
and  others,  that  Domician  call  them  to  adorn  the 
capicol.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  they  are  laid  to  be 
filled  with  holy  earth,  out  of  the  fepulchre  of  Chrift^ 
fcnt  from  Jerufalem  by  Helena,  the  mother  of  Con- 
ftantine  the  Great. 

In  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  arc  prelerved  two 
boards  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant  -,  they  are  indeed 
fo  much  decayed  by  time,  that  one  cannot  tell  what 
wood  they  are,  nor  how  they  came  to  be  dcpofited 
in  this  place.  Here  is  alfo  fhewn  a  table  of  odorife- 
rous wood,  on  which  Chrifl  is  faid  to  have  inflituted 
his  lait  fupper.  It  fcems  to  have  been  formerly  co- 
vered with  filver,  for  feveral  ftuds  of  that  metal,  here 
and  there,  are  ftill  remaining  in  it.  The  tahlc  itfelf 
is  fofmall,  that  it  will  hardly  contain  two  perlbns  on 
each  fide.  Some,  indeed,  aiffirm  the  table  had  origi- 
nally two  leaves,  which  folded  on  one  another.  But, 
after  all,  I  think  it  might  as  well  have  been  let  alone, 
as  it  is  evidently  too  fmall  for  the  i-.bove  purpofe. 
They  alfo  fhew  here  the  rods  of  Mofes  and  Aaron. 
A  piece  of  the  latter  is  likewiie  flicwn  at  St.  Vitti's 
church,  in  Prague ;  and  the  Saintc  Chapelle,  at  Paris, 
glories  In  having  the  rod  of  the  former  entire.  All 
thefe  relics  are,  at  any  time,  fliew^n  in  the  Lateran 
church  for  three  paoli ;  bur,  on  Holy  I'hurfday  and 
St.  Thomas's  day,  they  are  publicly  exhibited.  Not- 
withfbinding  above  twenty  popes  are  interred  in  this 
church,  two  monuments  arc  civded  only  to  their  me- 
morv  ;  one  to  that  of  Martin  V.  of  the  Colonna  fa- 
mily  ;  and  the  other  to  Alexander  111.  of  the  family 
of  Fandinella 

From  the  facrifty  is  a  pafiagc  to  the  cloifters  of  the 
convent,  which,  on  the  fide  toward  the  inner  court, 
is  decorated  with  an  elegant  variety  of  fmall  white 
marble  pillars.  At  one  end  is  an  altar,  ornamented 
with  antique  mofaic  pillars  -,  and  through  the  marble 
leaf  of  it  is  a  round  hole,  Uid  to  remove  all  doubts 

of 
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ef  tranfubftintiat'on ;  for  any  prieft,  who,  through 
unbcrlicf  or  ignorancf ,  (hould  rcconfecrate  an  hoft  al- 
ready conlccrated,  he  would  foon  be  convinced  of 
his  error,  by  that  individual  hoft  efcaping  his  hands^ 
falling  through  this  aperture,  and  fticking  on  a  pil- 
^r  beneath  the  altar,  in  the  form  of  a  fpot  of  blood. 

Here  is  likewife  a  large  porphyry  pillar,  faid  to  be 
the  very  fame  on  which  the  cock  ftood  and  crowed 
when  St.  Pet:^r  denied  his  mafter.  They  alio  fhew 
the  pillar  on  which  the  ftandards  were  fixed,  when 
fcntencc  was  pronounced  on  Chrift;  together  with 
a  fine  table  of  porphyry,  on  which  the  foldiers  threw 
the  dice  for  our  Saviour's  garment.  But  the  moft  va- 
luable curiofity  here  is  the  cofiin  of  St.  Helena,  the 
mother  of  Conftamine,  formed  out  of  one  fingle  piece 
of  porphyry,  decorated  with  large  baflb-relievos  of 
hbrfemcn,  and  fcveral  other  figures.  I  muft  not  pafs 
over  in  filence  thofe  chairs  or  ftools  in  the  gallery^ 
called  SelU  StercorarU,  or  ExploratorU.  Why  they 
are  placed  here  I  do  not  pretend  to  know.  They 
are  two  in  number,  and  between  them  is  a  chair  of 
white  marble,  fomething  higher  than  the  other  •,  both 
arc  of  porphyry,  or  rather  of  pietra  egizzia  rofjay  a 
fpecies  of  Egyptian  ftone,  neitlier  fo  beautiful  nor  fo 
hard  as  porphyrj'.  One  has  a  round  arm  or  elbow  $ 
but  that  of  the  other  is  broken  off.  Before  I  had 
fcen  them,  abbot  Bencini  of  Turin  aflurcd  me,  tliac 
they  are  no  other  than  the  common  chairs  of  the  an- 
cient Romans,  in  which  a  hole  had  been  ir.ade,  and 
lined  with  wood,  as  more  prop- r  for  the  purpofe,  by 
reaforx  of  the  coldnefs  of  the  itone  ;  but  on  viewing 
thcm^I  did  not  find  them  at  all  adapted  totliatpurpole. 
Neither  could  they  ferve  for  clofe-ftools,  the  back 
aperture  being  too  iinall  and  inconimodioully  placed. 
Perhaps  tliey  were  ufcd  in  bagnios,  and  fires  put 
under  them  for  fumigation-,  but  this  conjeccuie  is 
exploded  by  Marefius.  In  my  travels  1  have  met 
with  divers  chairs  of  aniquity,  but  none  which  had 
any  refemblance  to  thefc.     That  t'..e  popes,  formerly. 

Vol-  V.  ii  at  \ 
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at  their  uking  poflcrflion  of  the  Latcran  church,  were 
placed  in  one  of  thefe  ftools  or  chairs,  their  writers 
themftlves  allow ;  and  Mab}l]on  alleges,  that  it  was 
done  as  an  a£t  of  humility,  alluding  to  the  words  fuog 
at  this  ceremony,  Sufcitai  de  pulvere  egenumy  Csf  £ 
ftercore  erigit  faupirem^  ut  fideat  cum  frindpibus^  Csf 
folium  gloriie  teneat :  *'  He  raifes  the  needy  from  the 
dull,  and  the  poor  from  the  dunghill,  that  they  may 
fit  with  princes,  and  poflefs  a  throne  of  glory."  Hence 
ihcfe  chairs  were  czWtd  felU  ftcrcoraria.  This  opi- 
nion is  fupported  by  Belkrmine  and  Chementellius  ^ 
the  latter  indeed  has  the  afTurance  even  to  deny  tha( 
there  is  any  aperture  at  all  through  the  feat.  The 
indecent  examination  of  the  pope's  fex,  which  (bme- 
have  fo  merrily  defcribed,  may  perhaps  be  bibulous  v 
but  it  was  not  firft  propagated  by  Proteftants.  Ic 
came  originally  from  the  Roman  Catholics  themfelvcst 
who  often  ufed  it  in  their  fatires  ag^nft  their  pon- 
tiflFs. 

The  hiftory  or  fable  of  pope  Joan,  was  well  known 
before  Luther  was  in  being,  as  is  evident  from  the 
manufcriprs  of  Anaftafius  Bibliothecarius  and  Marti- 
nus  Polonus :  the  teftimony  of  the  latter  I  found  in 
an  old  book,  in  the  library  at  Utrecht ;  and  alfo  ia 
another,  formerly  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Bavo,. 
at  Ghent,  and  now  in  the  city  library  of  Haerlem  •, 
where  he  fays  that  he  exaftly  tranfcribed  this  chro- 
nicle from  the  Florentine  library. 

In  the  {quare  before  this  church  and  palace  is  a 
beautiful  fountain,  and  the  largeft  obeliik  in  all  Rome, 
being,  without  the  pedeftal,  and  the  large  iron  cro(s 
on  the  top  of  it,  an  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high; 
two  of  the  fides  nine  feet  and  an  half  wide,  and  the 
other  two  eight  feet  at  the  bafe.  k  was  formerly  of 
one  entire  block  of pietra  egizzia^  or  red  granate,  and 
&Qy\  in  the  circus  mnxiwus,  but  was  ruined  in  the  hof- 
tiic  commotions  of  war,  and  broken  into  three  pieces. 
However,  Sixtus  V.  in  the  year  1388,  had  the  pieces 
bi ought  hither,  and  re-erefted  by  Fontana.      The 
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^.gyptian  liiemglyphics  on  it  afford  room  for  many 
fpeculativc  conjcijturcs  among  the  learned. 

On  UK  other  fide  of  this  fquare  is  the  1  atcran  hof- 
pital,  a  noble  Itmcture,  in  which  are,  at  all  times, 
Icvcral  hundred  fick,  of  both  fcxes,  in  divers  wards, 
and  the  grearell  care  taken  of  them.  Here  is  alfo 
the  Scala  Sanifa,  or  ftairs  which  Chrift  fo  often  af- 
tended  and  dcfccnJed  in  the  houfe  of  Pontius  Pilate, 
before  he  was  crucified.  This  rcKc  is  faid  to  hive 
been  fent  by  the  devout  Helena  from  Jemfilem  to 
Rome^  and  that  it  hy  unregarded  in  the  old  palace 
of  the  Laieran,  .till-  SixtHis  V.  who  ordered  it  to  be 
placed  in  a  regular  building,  created  on  purpofe  by 
Fontana.  The  front  of  it  has  five  doors,  the  entrance 
to  fo  many  ftairs  i  the  two  on  each  fide  has  thirtjr 
fteps  of  ftcc-ftone,  but  thofc  in  the  center,  as  being 
the  moft  holy,  arc  of  white  marble,  and  contain 
twenty-eight  ftairs ;  which,  by  the  frequent  afccrd- 
ing  and  defcending  of  pious  pcrfans,  are  worn  to 
that  degree,  that  they  have  been  obliged  to  fix  boards 
over  them ;  for,  without  this  caution,  thole  ftairs 
would  have  been  foon  worn  through.  They  are  not 
afeended  with  the  feet,  but  the  knees  only,  and  there- 
fore may  be  iaid  to  have  been  kneeled  through.  They 
ddcend  by  the  fide- ftairs,  on  which' they  are  p:-rmined 
to  ftep.  They  repeat,  on  each  ftep  of  thzfcalafanila, 
%  pater  nofier  and  an  ove  Maria  -,  by  which  means,  an 
indulgence  for  three  years  and  forty  days  is  obtained. 
At  the  top  of  thefe  ftairs  is  the  SanSIum  Smilorum., 
being  a  fmall  chapel,  in  which  the  chief  relics  of  the 
I^teran  palace  are  depofitCLl.  The  chief  of  thefe  is 
the  u*m  »;^*tj«Tfli>iTo»,  or  pifture  of  our  Saviour,  be- 
gun by  St.  Luke,  bus:  finilhed  by  angels,  whence  it 
U  faid  not  to  have  been  performed  by  the  hand  of 
man.  It  is  painted  on  a  board  of  palm-wood,  and 
is  framed  with  plates  of  fll^'er  let  with  jewels,  hav- 
ing before  it  a  piate  oi^  cryrtal.  No  pcrlbn  who 
icruples  to  pay^  the  reqturcd  adoration  to  this  piiftuic 
can  obtain  a  fight  of  it ;  nor  are  any  women  ever  ad- 
E  a  mittcd 
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mitted  beyond  the  iron  grate,  behind  which  it  is- 
kept.  Mahomet,  by  placing  his  women  before  tht 
windows  of  paradife,  has  Ihcwn  the  fame  feverity  to- 
ward a  fex,  not  efteemed  deficient  in  devotion. 

From  a  catalogue  of  thefe  relics,  I  have  extrafted 
the  following  :  j.  Several  pieces  of  ftone  from  the 
mountains  ot  Golgotha,  Sinai,  and  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  2.  A  piece  of  the  ftone  of  the  fepulchre  of 
our  Saviour,  on  which  the  argel  fat.  3.  Several  of 
the  bones  of  the  holy  innocents.  4.  A  variety  of 
miflal  garments,  made  by  angels.  5.  A  napkin  ufed 
by  our  Saviour  at  his  laft  fupper.  6.  A  large  piece 
of  the  fponge  on  which  the  vinegar  was  offered  to 
Chrift  on  the  crofs.  7.  The  chair  in  which  he  fat 
at  eating  the  pafchal  lamb.  8.  Some  napkins,  witH 
which  the  angels  wiped  the  fweat  from  the  face  of  St. 
Laurence,  as  he  was  broiling.  Thefe,  aod many 
other  relics,  are  depofited  under  the  high  altar,  in 
the  SanSium  SanSiorum^.  on  the  architrave  of  which- 
is  this  pentameter  verfe  : 

Non  eft  in  toto  fanElior  orhe  locus. 

**  No  place  in  the  whole  world  is  more  holy.'* 

This  altar  is  looked  upon  as  fo  holy,  that  even  the 
pope  himfclf  is  not  permitted  to  officiate  at  it ;  there 
being  two  chapels  contiguous  to  this  for  that  purpofe, 
as  is  obfcrved  by  Sorefinus,  in  his  book  of  the  fcala 
fanSa. 

In  St.  Maria  fopra  Minerva,  the  formidable  court 
rf  inquifition,  which  is  detefted  even  by  all  ra- 
tional Roman  Catholics  thcmfelves,  is  held  every 
Wcdnrl.Ly.  The  general  of  the  Dominican  ordfcr 
always  prefides  there,  ntrxc  to  the  bifliops.  Three 
congi-egc-tions  of  the  hc^ly  office  fit  ever)*  v/eek  ; '  the 
firft  in  the  palace  of  the  inquifition  •,  the  kcond  at 
AHa  Minerva,  where  the  procellcs  are  regularly  di- 
gcftcd,  to  be  laid  before  his  holineis  at  the  third  meet- 
ing". 
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ing,  Wli'ch  is  held  at  the  palace  where  the  pope  re- 
fidcs.  The  number  of  cardinal-inquifitors  is  no:  fixed; 
for.icrimes  there  are  twelve  or  more  :  thcfe  arc  aflifted 
by  fi'veral  divines  and  officers;  but  they  are  not  {6 
ftriiil  ill  Ic  ily  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal ;  the  Italians 
not  being^  lb  weak  as  to  intruft  them  with  fugh  abfo- 
lute  power.  Their  rigour  is  remarkably  abated  to- 
ward foreigners,  thofe  belonging  to  cardinals,  and 
fuch  as  are  under  the  protcdlion  of  foreign  minifters. 

The  palace  of  the  inquifition,  together  with  the 
prifon  of  thofe  unhappy  perfons  who  fall  under  its 
difplcafure,  is  in  another  part  of  the  city,  not  far 
from  St.  Peter's.  But  what  pafles  within  the  walls 
of  that  ftructure,  is  as  little  known  at  Rome,  as  the 
tranfadlions  of  the  feraglio  are  at  Conftantinoplc. 
Boards  are  placed  before  moft  of  the  windows,  like 
thofe  in  a  great  many  nunneries. 

The  bkffing  and  curfing  of  printed  books  like- 
wife  depend  chiefly  on  the  Dominicans  :  the  M/seftro 
del  Sacro  Palazzo^  without  whoe  permifllon  no  book 
is  to  be  printed,  nor  read  when  prohibited,  together 
with  the  fecretarv  of  the  cons^reg-ation  de/l*  Indicr,  of 
whom  a  licence  muft  be  obtained  for  reading  a  pro- 
hibited book,  even  out  of  the  jurifdidion  of  the  city 
of  Rome  -,  being  both  of  this  order.  The  council  of 
Trent  firll  publifhed  an  index  Hbrorum  prohibit  or  urn  ^ 
or  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books,  and  of  the  dan- 
gerous pafliges  in  och^rs  permitted  to  be  read.  Thi^ 
IS  now  continued  from  lime  to  time  by  the  Congrega- 
tio  Indices. 

Ill  Sagro  Monte  della  Pieta  was  inf'iruted  to  prevent 
the  extortions  of  ufiircrs,  by  v/hich  the  dillrefles  of 
the  poor  are  fo  extreamly  ag9;ravared  in  other  coun- 
tries. Here  you  receive  two  thirds  of  the  value  of 
the  pledge  -,  and,  if  it  doc^  not  exceed  thirty  Icuui, 
or  crowns,  no  intereft  is  paid  ;  but  if  m^jre,  tv/o  pr 
cent.  only.  If  th-'  pledge  i\  not  redeemed  in  t\[i\\iK^n 
months,  ic  is  publicly  foid.  and  ihe  overplus  rclcrvcd 
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longcft  diameter,  from  the  bc^nn:ng  of  the  co- 
lonade  to  the  front  of  the  church,  is  four  hundred 
paces.      Some  prints  reprefcnt  a  colonadc  directly 
facing  the  church;    but  there  is,  in  fa6t,  no  iiicU 
thing ;  the  area  being  clear  and  open  to  the  entnmc*? 
of  the  church.     This  colonade  confifts  of  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  pillars,  of  Tivoli  free-ftone,  which 
arc  fo  large  that  three  men  can  hardly  fathom  them. 
On  the  roof,  which  is  flat,  (land  eig  hty-fix  ftatues  of 
faints,  all  of  them  twice  as  big  as  b;e,  and  deligncd 
by  Bernini.      The  area  is  adorned  with  two  flateiy 
fountains  -,  and  in  the  center  Hands  that  vofl  obelilk, 
formerly  belonging  to  Nero's  palace,  near  this  place. 
This  lofty  obelidc  was  firft  dedic  ated  to  the  lun  by 
Scibftris  king  of  i:  gypt  •,  and  in  the  time  of  Caligula^ 
brought  to  Rome  in  a  very  large  (hip,  the  dimen- 
fions  of  which  are  defcribed  by   Pliny,  4ib.  xvi.  cap. 
40.     Its  four  fides  terminate  at  the  top  in  an  obtufe 
angle;  neither  is  it  embelliflicd  with  hieroglyphics 
generally  feen  on  Egyptian  obeliflcs.     1  he  weight  of 
it  is  l^d  to  be  nine  hundred  and  ninety-two  thou- 
fand  (even  hundred  and  eighty -fix.  pounds;   and  its 
height  eighty  feet,  exclufivc  of  the  bale.      It  wa« 
creded  by  Fontana,  under  pope  Sixtus  V.  who,  in 
all  other  refpeds,  was  a  great  benefador  to  the  city 
of  Rome.     In  order  to  raife  this  obeliflc  out  of  the 
.ground,  where  it  had  been,  as  it  were,  buried,  Fon- 
tana contrived  forty-one  machines,  with  iron  rollers 
ond  large  ropes.     All  the  powers  of  thefe  machines 
were  applied  at  once,   by  means  of  eight  hundred 
men,  and  a  hundred  ami  fixty  horfes.     This  could 
not  be  elFefted  in  lefs  than  eight  days  j  and  to  brinj; 
the  obeli(k  to  the  place  where  it  now  ftands  thcjgh 
only  three  hundred  paces  from  the  (ixjt  where  ir  lay, 
was  a' labour  of  tour  months-,  but  the  trreatCH  pn^of 
of  Fontana's  (kill  in  mechanics  was  d'lplaycd  on  the 
roth  of  September.  1586,  when  this  ftupendous  mat's 
was  ndfed  by  means  ot  his  machines,  which  confilccd 
of  fifty-two  powers  5  all  which  were  at  once  applit-d 
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hy  particular  fignals,  of  founding  a  trumpet  and  ftrUc* 
ing  9  bcrll.  -Being  raifed  to  a  proper  height,  it  was 
fixed  on  its  baGs  amidft  the  acclamaribris  of  the  people^ 
ringing  of  bells,  and  the  difcharge  of  diQ  cannon  at 
St.  Angclo's  caftle, 

Montana,   if  we  may  credit  report,  by  confiding 
too  much  in  his  calculations  of  the  power  of  his  ma*- 
chines,  had  almoft  totaliy  miicarried ;  the  ropes  havs 
ing  ftretched  much  more  than  he  expeffced,  whereby 
the  obeliik  could  not  be  raifed  high  enough  to  be 
fixed  on  the  pedeftal.      During  this  perplexity,  an 
obfcure  perlbn  is  laid  to  have  called  out  to  the  engi- 
neers to  wet  the  ropes,   which  being  accordingly 
done,  the  obeliflc  was  raiftd  the  height  defired.     Fon- 
tana  compleated  this  work  (the  expence  of  which 
amounted  to  thirty-feven  thoulknd  nine  hundred  and 
fcvcnty-five  fcudi,  or  crowns,*  exclufive  of  the  cruci- 
fix and  pedeftal)  in  fix  months.     It  is  fixed  on  the 
backs  of  four  lions,  without  any  cement,  its  own  en* 
ormous  weight   being  abundantly  fufficicnt.      The 
lions  are  of  bronze  grit,  and  placed  on  the  pecieftal. 
The  foundation  is  very  broad  and  deep,  and  confifts 
entirely  cf  fniall  pieces  of  brick,  dies,  and  Bint,   ce- 
mented together  with  very  ^flrong  mortar.     The  crofs 
on  the  top  is  of  brafs  gilt,  fcvcn  feet  high ;  and  in  it, 
they  lay,  is  contained  a  piece  of  the  true  wood  of  the 
real  crofs :    and  whoever,  in  pad-ng  by  it,  fays  a  Pa- 
ter-nofier  and  Ave  Maria,  for  the  profperity  of  the 
•Romifh  fee,  is  intitled  to  an  indulgence  of  ten  years 
and  ten  times  forty  days. 

Several  medals,  ftruck  on  this  occnfion,  are  laid 
in  the  foundation ;  the  fame  was  done  by  pope  Alex- 
ander VI!.  Qii  the  25th  of  April  i66f,  at  laying  the 
firft  Hone  of  the  colonade  round  the  area. 

The  fteps  from  the  area  to  the  portico  of  the*  church 
are  caiicd  i/w2/;;/?  yipojiolcrura  \  and  it  is  faid,  that 
Charlemagne  aicended  them  on  his  knees,  v.  hen  he 
was  going  to  be  crov/ned  in  St  Peter's  church.  But 
^omc  is  net  at  prefent  remarkable  for  obferving  ce- 
remonies 
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rcmonics  of  this  kind;  it  is  not  indeed  infipoflibJe  bi|t 
an  old  woman  or  two  may  be  often  feen  praftifing 
fuch  devotions,  in  order  to  fccure  a  place  in  the  hap- 
py manflons  of  eternity.  On  one  fide  of  thefe  fteps 
is  the  ftatue  of  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  other  that  of 
St.  Paul,  both  done  by  Minio  di  fiefoli.  At  the 
top  of  thefc  ftc})s,  before  the  entrance  of  the  church, 
is  a  grand  portico,  which  might,  at  any  other* place, 
be  itfelf  confidcred  as  a  church ;  being  two  hundred 
and  fixteenfeet  in  length,  and  forty  in  breadth.  Pour 
doors  open  into  the  church  from  this  portico;  but 
the  fartheft,  on  the  left-hand,  is  walled  up,  bein^ 
opened  only  every  twenty-fifth  year,  or  that  of  jubi- 
lee, when  the  pope  himfelf  performs  the  ceremony 
with  a  hammer.  The  populace  kifs  the  brafs  crofs 
faftened  on  this  door,  with  fuch  devotion,  that  the 
lower  part  of  it  is  become  much  paler  than  the  other. 
No  woman  was  formerly  permitted  to  enter  at  the 
furtheft  door,  on  the  left  hand ;  but  they  have,  long 
fince,   repealed  this  abfurd  order. 

The  form  of  this  fuperb  and  beautiful  church  is 
that  of  a  Latin  crofs,  and  the  proportion,  with  regard 
to  the  length,  breadth,  and  height,  fo  accurately  ob- 
fcrved,  that  the  eye  does  not  perceive  any  of  thefe  di- 
menfions  to  be  remarkably  large,  notwirhftanding  the 
whole,  when  taken  together,  is  prodigious.  The 
middle  ifle  is  about  thirty-three  common  paces  in 
breadth,  and  the  whole  len:nh  of  the  church  two 
hundred  and  eighty- eight ;  of  which,  the  diftancc 
between  the  entrance  and  the  center  of  the  cupola  is 
one  hundred  and  eitihty. 

The  whole  Itrnrxth  of  the  fl:ru(9:ure,  according  to  a 
geometrical  computation  made  by  the  chevalier  Carlo 
Fontana,  inducing  the  breadth  of  the  portico  and 
the  tbicknefs  of  the  walls,  is  nine  hundred  and  fe- 
venty  Roman  palms,  or  about  feven  hundred  and 
twenty-two  Encriiih  feet.  I  fliall  here  obferve,  once 
for  all,  that  a  Roman  j^al'.n  is  ei^ht  inches  and  three 
lines. 

The 
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The  famous  temple  built  by  Solomon,  confiiled  of 
iereral  large  courts,  and  was  profufely  adorned  with 
ftold  and  filver ;  biit  the  principal  building  was  far 
Kom  being  equal  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  Th^  church 
of  St.  Paul  in  London  is  a  grand  piece  of  architeAure^ 
but  far  from  being  equal  in  dimtrnfions  to  that  of  Sc 
Peter  *,  being,  according  to  Chamberlain,  fix  hun- 
dred and  ninety  Englifli  feet  in  length ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  Colin  Campbell,  in  tiie  fixOi  Volume  of  hi^ 
Vitruvius  Britannicus,  which  feems  the  moft  accu- 
rate menfuration,  its  length  is  no  more  than  five  hun^ 
dred  and  twenty  Englifli  feet :  whereas,  that  of  St. 
Peter,  according  to  the  fame  author,  is  fix  hundred 
and  fifty  Englilh  feet,  exclufive  of  the  portico ;  but, 
in  both,  the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  is  included.  Ac- 
cording to  my  own  menfuration,  St.  Peter's  is  two 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  common  paces  in  length, 
and  Su  Paul's  two  hundred  and  twenty-two ;  and 
from  the  front  to  the  center  of  the  cupola,  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four ;  the  length  of  the  crofs  ifle, 
from  the  north  to  the  fouth  door,  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  ;  and,  in  other  placei,  forty- fix  fuch  paces : 
The  diameter  of  the  cupola  fifty-three,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  firft  gallery  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
fix  common  paces.  A  wooden  model  of  St.  i'eter's 
church  is  placed  in  one  of  the  upper  apartments  of 
St.  Paul's,  but  fo  inaccurately  peirormecJ,  that  thole, 
who  from  thence  make  a  comparifon  between  the  two 
ftrufturcs,  will  be  wretchedly  deceived. 

But  notwithftanding  all  the  care  that  has  been 
taken  in  erefting  the  church  of  Sr.  Peter,  it  has,  like 
all  human  performances,  a  mixture  of  defefts ;  but 
inftead  of  enumerating  them,  or  examining  whether 
all  of  them  are  juftly  tbunded,  give  me  leave  to  re- 
fer'to  the  introduction  prefixed  to  Mr.  Campbell's 
Vitruvius  Britannicus. 

The  cupola  of  St.  Peter  is,  by  all,  acknowledged 
to  be  a  prodigy  of  art  and  grandeur ;  and,   at  a  con- 
fidcrable  diftance,  imprefles  on  the  mind  a  very  mag- 
nificent 
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BifiocBt  idea  of  the  city  in  which  it  is  ere&ed.  The 
hoghc,  trom  the  pavement  of  the  chnrch  to  the  cop 
(^  the  crofs,  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  Engliih 
itt  \  the  circumference  of  the  dome  fix  hundred  and 
tivciuy«  and  the  inlide  diameter  one  hundred  and 
fixty  three  £ngli(h  fcet»  being  equal  to  that  of  the 
Putheon.  I  nieafured  round  the  firll  gallery  of  the 
cupola,  and  found  it  two  hundred  and  fcuneen  com- 
mon pa.es. 

Tlus  fpacious  dome  was  ercSed  by  the  architefts 
Jac  de  la  Fona  and  Dominico  Fontana,  during  the 
ponuficate  of  Sixius  V. ;  but  the  whole  honour,  both 
of  the  undertaking  and  defign,  is  due  to  Michael 
Aogdo.  Some  perlons,  prailing  the  rotunda,  an  an- 
tique flrudture,  as  a  work  which  the  moderns  would 
oevrr  be  able  to  equal,  that  great  artilt  replied,  that 
he  would  not  only  build  a  donr:e  of  equal  dimenfions, 
but  alio  ere£t  it  in  the  air  ^  an  aflfertion  which  he  af-* 
terward  fully  performed.  The  dcfigns  for  the  mo- 
£uc  ornaments  in  the  cupola  were  drawn  by  Gioieppc 
d*Arpino,  among  which,  thofeofthe  evangelifts,  in 
four  large  ovai  compartments,  are  particularly  ad- 
nuredi 

This  wonderful  fpecimen  of  human  art  is  fup- 
ported  by  four  pillars,  each  ninety  palms  in  diame- 
ter, and  each  adorned  with  a  flatue  of  white  marble, 
twenty-two  palms  in  height,  exclufive  of  tlie  pe- 
deftaL  Bernini  was  fcverely  cenfured  for  making  the 
niches  for  thefe  (latues  in  the  four  pillars  which  fup- 
port  the  cupola,  and  efpecially  for  the  llair^,  which 
arc  carried  by  their  foundauon  to  the  fao-e  grciie^  as 
ihcy  have  all  a  great  tendency  to  weaken  tlie  (true* 
ture:  atfid  icon  after,  a  BlTure  was  difcovered  in  the 
cupola,  occafioned  by  a  violent  clap  of  thunder. 
Bernini  was  never  remarkable  for  affability,  ft)  that 
it  is  not  furprifing  he  hid  few  triends  to  oppole  the 
torrent  of  popular  clamour  againft  his  temerity,  as 
(he  caufe  of  this  unhappy  accident ;  and  perhaps,  his 
ittcceis  in  removing  and  eredi*ng  the  fuperb  obeliik 
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in  the  Piazza  Navona,  was  the  chief  motive  that 
iaved  his  head.  Michael  Angelo,  who  drew  the  de* 
jQgns  for  this  dome,  was  apprehenfive  of  an  acci- 
dent of  this  kind ;  and  therefore  delired^  with  the 
greaceft  earneftnefs,  that  neither  thefe  four  pillars, 
nor  their  foundations,  (hould  have  the  lead  alteration. 
How  prudent  it  would  have  been  to  have  followed 
that  great  man's  advice,  the  unhappy  coniequences 
have  too  evidently  demonftrated ;  as  every  lover  of 
architedture  muft  be  concerned  to  fee  this  filTure  in 
fo  grand  a  ftrudure,  and  which  feems  to  approxi-^ 
mate  as  near  the  fummit  of  perfedion  as  is  poffible 
for  any  of  the  works  of  mortals  to  arrive  at.  This 
fiffure  in  the  cupola  was,  in  the  year  1700,  confi- 
derably  enlarged  by  an  earthquake  5  but  its  great 
height  renders  it  fcarcely  difcerniblc  from  the  pave- 
ment of  the  church,  unlcfs  you  are  previoufly  in*- 
formed  of  it  •,  but,  from  the  upper  gallery,  you  will 
plainly  fee  two  large  iifibres  or  clefts  oppofite  each 
other,  and  one  of  them  covered  with  a  cramp  of  iron 
four  or  five  inches  broad.  A  tribuna  or  gallery  is 
erected  over  each  of  thefe  flatuts,  from  v/iience,  at 
fome  particular  fcdivals,  a  great  variety  of  relics, 
kept  in  a  particular  chapel,  are  expofed  to  public 
view. 

In  the  vaults  under  the  pedeftals  of  each  of  the 
four  ftatJcs  is  an  altir,  on  wr.ich  the  principal  actions 
of  the  laint,  v/hofe  [latuc  is  piaccd  ever  it,  are  repre- 
fcnted  in  mofaic  vork,  by  Fabio  Chriftclbri,  after 
the  dcfigns  drav/n  by  tiic  lamcus  Andrea  Sacchi.-  A 
flight  ot  (lairs  leads  down  un.'cr  thcic  four  aitars  to 
other  fubterrancan  v..ults,  lull  of  excellent  mohuc ; 
wood  and  canvas  being  no  proof  ap:ainft  the  oampnefs 
of  the  place.  The  mofaic,  n'.)\\  piaccd  if:  thcle  fub- 
tcrraneous  apar:n.. n:s,  was  iorniorly  the  pavcinent 
of  the  old  Ciuirc.i.  i  i.vic  vaiiLs  :;re  crow  :ed  with 
the  tombs  of  iai:  t^.  t -o  i-icr^d  to  be-  t  rcken  or  re- 
moved, and  arc  ti.-i  -icrc  1  c  .  d  v.uh  a  walL  •/  iiich 
renilerb  it  imp'jflib.c  u  fee  a;)}  :i.in^  without  a  t;.^rv  h. 

The 
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The  floor,  they  fay,  appears  ftill  the  fame  as  it  did 
in  the  time  of  Conftanrine  the  Great,  and  conflfts 
of  porphyry  and  other  pieces  of  marble.  Here  was 
aUfo  interred  Chriftina,  queen  of  Sweden ;  and  near  her 
monument  is  a  white  marble  ftatiie  of  Chrift,  in  the 
old  Gbthic  tafte ;  and  on  every  fide  are  the  ftone  cof- 
fins of  popes  and  cardinals,  who  floiirifhed  in  former 
ages.  Adrian  IV.  lies  in  a  very  large  coffin  made  of 
a  fingle  piece  of  granate,  brought  out  of  Rgypt  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  Vatican  obeliflc.  and  fuppofed 
to  be  the  largeft  of  that  kind  and  form  in  the  world.* 

Dircftly  under  the  center  of  the  cupola  is  the  aharo 
maggioTf^  or  high  altar,  which  firft  attracts  the  eye? 
of  the  curious ;  and,  according  to  the  ancient  cuf- 
torn,  fronts  the  tribuna.  So  that,  when  the  pope 
fays  mafs,  his  face  is  always  turned  toward  the  eaft, 
or  grand  entrance.  Over  the  altar  is  a  canopy  of  gik 
bronze,  embelliftied  with  four  angels  and  a  crucifix, 
fupported  by  four  large  twifted  pillars  of  brafs,  caft 
by  Gregorio  Rofll,  from  a  defign  of  Bernini,  Their 
weight  is  ten  thoufand  and  fifty  pounds.  The  medal 
from  whence  they  were  caft,  formerly  covered  the 
dome  of  the  Pantheon.  The  four  pedeftals  are  of 
marble,  finely  executed  by  Francifco  Fiammingo. 

[According  to  Dr.  Smoller, "  the  altar  of  St. 

Peter's  choir,  notwithftanding  all  the  ornaments  which 
have  b^een  lavifned  upon  it,  is  no  more  than  a  heap 
of  puerile  finery,  better  adapted  to  an  Indian  pagod, 
than  to  a  temple  built  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Greek  architefture.  The  four  coloflal  figures  that 
fupport  the  chiir,  are  bo:h  clumly  and  difpropor- 
tionrd.  Th^  .drapery  of  ftatucs,  whether  in  brafs  or 
ftone,  when  throv/n  into  large  maflcs,  appears  ^lard 
and  unpleafant  to  the  eye  -,  and  for  that  reafon  the 
ancivnts  always  imitated  wee  lin^n,  which  exhibiting 
the  (hape  of  the  limbs  undernL-ath,  and  hanging  in 
a  multiplicity  of  folds,  gives  an  air  of  lightncfs,  fufc* 
nefe,  and  dudility  to  the  whole.  Thele  two  ftatues 
weigh  116257  pounds,  and  as  tlicy  lullaia  nothing 

but 
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nuirblc»  each  fupported  by  two  angels  of  white  marble. 
Each  vefiel,  as  well  as  the  angel  which  fupports  it, 
is  of  an  entire  piece.  Tlie  work  is  large,  beautiful^ 
and  finely  executed  by  Auguftino  Cornachini. 

St.Peter's  church  contains  about  1 80  large  pillars  of 

marble.      Innocent  X.  incruftated  the  fquare  pillars 

with  red  marble,  and  adorned  them  with  medallions 

of  the  popes,  executed  in  white  marble,  together  with 

doyes  of  the  fame  Hone  in  baifo-relievo)  having  green 

branches  in  their  bills^  the  arms  of  that  pontiff*.     The 

pavenient  is  entirely  of  marble,  and  in  the  church 

are  twenty-nine  altars.     The  neatnefs  and  order  in 

which  every  thing  in  this  church  is  kept,  are  re*- 

markable  ;  on  the leaft  appearance  of  any  duft,  either 

on  the  walls  or  cieling,  perJMs  are  drawn  up  in  a 

machine  for  that  purpoTe,  to  take  it  away  ^  fo  that 

the  whole  fabric  has  the  appearance  of  one  juft  finiihedw 

They  do  not  think  it  fufficient  to  take  away  the  duil 

by  bruflies  or  beefoms,  but  wipe  the  feveral  parts 

with  pieces  of  linen,  whereby  they  are  efieftually 

cleaned,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  woric  in  no  dan- 

1^  of  being  hurt :  fifty  perfons  are  conftantly  em- 

pk>yed  in  this  office.     As  they  are  fo  very  caieifiil  to 

keep  every  part  of  this  ftrudure  clean^  I  could  not 

help  wondering  that  birds  are  fuffered  to  fly  about 

in  it,  efpecially  pigeons,  of  which  I  faw  ieveraL     I 

will  not,   however,  pretend  to  determine^  whether 

this  was  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  catching  them,  or 

a  fiiperftitious  regard  for  that  oird. 

The  great  tliicknefs  of  the  walls,  and  the  fmall- 
nels  of  the  windows,  render  the  church  fomewhat 
dark  and  damp  ^  and  the  latter  has  been  found  of  fo 
much  prejudice  to  piftures,  painted  either  on  wood 
or  canvas,  that  they  have  found  it  abfolucely  necef* 
£iry  to  fupply  their  places  as  they  decay,  with  pieces 
of  mofaic  vork,  which  may  be  termed  unpcrilh- 
able. 
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The  materiak  iifcd  by  the  modems  in  thefe  works^ 
are  fmall  pieces  of  glais,  tindtured  with  aU  the  dif- 
ferent/degrees of  colour,  like  the  fine  Englifh  wori^ 
ted,  ufed  in  needle-work. 

The  glafs  is  firft  made  into  thin  plates,  and  after- 
wards cut  into  long  pieces  of  different  dimenfions. 
Some  of  thefc  pieces,  ufed  in  figures  feen  only  at  a 
diftance,  as  on  roofs  and  cielings,  appear  to  he  nearly 
of  a  finger's  breadth  -,  but  the  more  elegant  pieces 
are  formed  wholly  of  glafe  pins,  if  I  may  be  permit- 
ted to  call  them  fo,  nearly  of  the  fize  of  a  common 
iewing  needle ;  fo  that  above  two  millions  of  fuch 
pins  are  required  to  finifli  a  portrait  four  feet  fquare. 
When  thele  pieces  are  finifhed,  they  are  poliflied  in 
the  fame  manner  as  looking-glaflcs  -,  after  which  they 
appear  like  pictures  painted  with  the  moft  brilliant 
colours,  and  covered  with  a  glafs.     The  ground  on 
which  thefe  vitreous  pieces  are. arranged,  is  a  kind  of 
pafte,  compofed  of  calcined  maible,  fine  fand,  gum- 
tragacanth,  white  of  eggs  and  oil.     1  his  continues 
for  fomc  time  fo  foft,  that  diere  is  no  difficuhy  either 
of  placing  the  pieces,  or  altering  any  which  may  have 
been  improperly  inferted  -,  but,  by  degrees,  it  grows 
as  hard  as.  marble,   lb   that   no   imprcflion  can    be 
made  on  the  work.      The  paile  is  firft  fpread  in  a 
frame  of  wood,  which  muft  not  be  Icfs  than  a  foot  in 
brciidth  and  thicknefs,  if  the  piece  be  any  thing  large. 
This  frame  is  fattened  with  brafs  nails  to  a  plate  of 
marble,  or  a  flab  of  ftone-,  and,  as  feme  of  the  ca- 
pital pieces  arc  twenty  feet  by  fifteen,  and  this  ground 
of  pafte  nine  inches  thick,  and  the  pir^*  or  ftuds  of 
the  fame  length,  Ibme  iviea  may  be  foriiied  of  the 
weight  of  futh  a  piece.     Thofc  drfigncd  for  cielings, 
or  places  where  th'y  are  viewed  at  a  diftance,  are 
not  poiilhed  ,  but  tb.ole  {performed  for  the  decoration 
of  altars,  &c.  the  crcatcft  c.:re  i^  taken  to  eive  them 
ever}'  advantage.     Tl^.c  Uudf>  of  iVver.:!  colours  are 
dcpoficed  in  caics,  and  placed  bctore  the  artift,  in 
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the  faiHC  mahner  as  letters  are  before  a  co:iipo(itor, 
in  a  prinring-houfc ;  and  they  are  lb  VC17'  accurate 
in  imitating  the  moll  beautiful  flrokcs  of  the  pencil, 
that  the  difference  fcems  to  confiftonly  in  the  colours 
of  the  copy,  being  more  viviJ  and  brilliant  than 
thofc  of  the  painting.  Several  popes  hive-followed 
die  example  of  Innocent  XII.  in  Iraving  proper  funds 
in  ord^  to  defray  the  expences  of  copying  the  fevc- 
ral  paintings  which  adorn  St.  Peter's  church  in  mo- 
faic  i  and,  as  thcfe  funds  are  continually  increafmg 
by  private  legacies,  they  will  foon  be  able  to  deco- 
rate the  feveral  altars  with  this  beautiful  work: 

How  much  this  curious  art  has  been  improved 
during  the  two  laH:  centuries,  may  be  eafily  kcn^ 
by  comparing  the  coarfe  works  in  fomc  of  the  old 
cupolas  of  the  chapels  in  St.  Peter's  church,  with  the 
other  pieces  lately  erefted  there.  The  ftuds  in  thefe 
old  works  arc  made  of  clay  burnt,  and  the  furface 
only  tin£lured  with  various  colours ;  but  they  are  to 
be  gradually  removed,  and  their  places  fupplied  by 
the  more  elegant  performances  of  the  moderns.  It 
is  alfo  neceflary  to  diftinguifh  the  mofaic  of  the  mo- 
dems from  that  called  Florentine  work,  which  con- 
fifts  of  iparks  of  gems,  and  minute  pieces  of  the 
fineft  marble,  by  means  of  which,  birds,  flowers,  &c. 
arc  imitated,  in  the  fame  manner  as  cabinet-makers 
inlay  any  work,  with  a  variety  of  figures  in  wood  in 
diflFerent  colours  i  and  hence  it  is  called  Pietre pretiofe 
ccmmejfe. 

But  no  traveller  Ihould  content  himfelf  with  view- 
ing the  vaults  and  church  of  St.  Peter ;  for  the  upper 
parts  of  that  ftrudture  are  furnilhed  with  objedts,  the 
light  of  which  will  fufficiently  compeniate  him  for  his 
trouble  of  going  up  to  the  globe  on  t!ie  top.  The 
firft  winding  afcenc  or  ftair-ca!c?,  if  indeed  it  cin  be 
callcJ  fo,  the  entrance  of  whicli  is  near  th:;  Capclla 
del  Coro,  has  not  ar.y  ftcps,  lb  that  a  hor!o  may  af- 
crnd  or  ddcend  it  without  difficuk/.     it  was  built  in 
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this  manner,  in  order  to  carry  provifions  and  mate* 
rials  to  the  workmen  above,  on  afles.     After  going 
lip  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  fteps  above  the  firft 
allcenc,  you  enter  a  gallery  in  die  church  near  the 
cicling  i  it  has  no  baluftrade,  but  fo  broad  that  you 
linay  walk  in  it  without  any  danger.      Here  the  mo- 
faic  portraits  appear  of  an  enormous  fize,    though, 
from  the  pavement  of  the  church,  they  fcem  to  be 
liiq  larger  than  life  :  for  inftance,  the  length  of  Sl 
Peter's  keys  is  no  lefs  than  thirty-three  Roman  palms. 
The  inner  gallery  of  the  cupola  is  ft  ill  much  higher  5 
and  from  thence  the  gigantic  ftatues  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  twelve  apoftles  appear  in  their  true  dimen- 
Cons.     The  grand  cupola  or  dome  may  be  properly 
faid  to  be  double,  the  ftair-cafe  running   between 
them  i  and  you  afcend  eighty  fteps  from  the  inner, 
before  you  reach  the  furface  of  the  upper  dome :  but 
they  are  both  concentric,  the  concavity  of  the  outer 
jcupola  anfwering  exaftly  to  the  convexity  of  the  inner. 
Atter  afcending  twenty-  two  fteps  higher,  you  arrive 
at  the  outward  gallery  of  the  cupola,  round  which 
is  a  baluftrade  of  iron.     Round  the  cupola  are  many 
fine  pillars,  feven  fpans  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  twenty-four  fpans  in  height.     The  intervals  be- 
tween them  are  filled  with  glafs  windows,  which  ad- 
mit the  light  into  the  great  cupola.     Thefe  pillars 
alfo  fupport  the  inner  dome,  ove'r  the  convex  fuper- 
ficies  ot  which  you  afcend  twenty  three  fteps  higher, 
holding  by  a  rope  inftead  of  a  baluftrade,  which 
brings  you  to  the  top  of  the  grand  cupola,  where 
the  Tanthorn  is  fixed,  which  has  an  opening  toward 
the  city  5  and  from  whence  you  have  a  profpcft  of  the 
fea,  thciugh  forty  miles  diftant  frorn  Rome.     On  the 
evening  of  St.  Peter's  day  this  place  is  illuminated 
with  nine  lamps. 

,  You  next  attend  a  wooden  ladder  of  fourteen  fteps, 
and  then  another  of  iron,  of  twelve ;  at  the  top  of 
which  you  enter,  through  a  very  narrow  paflage,  the 
copj^e*  b.:il  placed  on  tiie  top  of  the  cup6la.'    They 
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fty  this  bail  will  contain  th'ity-two  peribns  -,  but  I 
am  pcrfaadcd  the  number  is  too  large,  unlefs  they 
arc  ftowcd  as  dofe  as  ballaft  in  a  (hip.  The  diame- 
ter intercepted  between  the  crofs  iron  hoops,  which 
bind  the  work  together,  is  twelve  common  ipans,  or 
about  eight  feet  -,  fome  make  it  eleven  palms,  or  eight 
feet  and  one  third.  This  ball,  and  the  crofs  placed 
6n  the  top  of  it,  being  nineteen  palnii,  or  fifteen  Eng- 
Kfh  feet  and  a  naif  high,  were  caft  by  Sebaftiano  Tor- 
rifano. 

An  perlbns,  every  time  they  duly  vifit  this  ftruc- 
ture,  are  intided  to  an  indulgence  of  fix  thoufand 
years ;  nor  can  this  be  Well  doubted  by  thofe  who  bc-^ 
Bcve  St.  Peter  to  keep  the  door  of  the  happy  man- 
fions  above,,  as  his  interceflion  muft  doubtlefs  have 
great  weight  in  procuring  aJmiflion.  This  great 
apoflle  is  feid  to  have  cauled  a  fpring  to  burfl:  out  in 
a  miraculous  manner,  near  St.  Martha's  church,  which 
ftill  continues ;  the  water  is  ufed  in  the  bakehoufe  of 
the  pope,  near  the  Vatican,  and  the  bread  made  there 
for  lus  holinefs  is  reckoned  the  bcft  in  the  whole 
city. 

The  fpacioiis  palace  of  the  Vatican  join^  to  the 
north  fide  of  St.  Peter's  church.     This  palace  is  faid 
to  contain  tweke  thoufand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  apartments;  and  the  governor  aflu red  me,  that 
there  were  in  it  eleven  thouland  two  hundred  and 
ibrty-fix  chambers,  twenty-two  courts,  and  twelve 
hundred  hearths,  or  fire-places.     We  have,  however, 
no  other  authority  for  this,  than  the  afltrtions  of  the 
pope's  officers  and  domcftics,  which  they  found  on 
a  wooden  model  of  this  palace,  not  now  to  be  fcen  \ 
for  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that  any  traveller  can  have 
cither  opportunity  or  inclina:lon  to  examine  into  the 
Truth  of  the  account.     Antonio  Sang^Uo  made  an 
accurate  and  beautiful  model  of  St.  Peter's  church, 
■which  coft  above  thirty  thoufand  crowns ;  but  it  is 
now  loft.     This  fum,  how  great  focvcr  it  may  ap-» 
pear,'  is  vaftly  lefs.  rhsn  v/hai  t-ie  king  of  Portugal 
I  Fa  cxpenJe«^ 
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expended  in  a  model  of  this  cathedral;  which  is  faid. 
to  have  coft  near  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  about, 
twenty -three  thoufand  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pounds  fterling.  In  this  exquifite  model  every  parti- 
cular ornament  of  the  original  was  reprefcnted  in  mi- 
niattire,  even  to  the  gems. 

The  Vatican  palace  having  been  built  and  inlarged 
at  different  times,  no  proportion  or  fymmetry  is  ob- 
ferved  in  the  feveral  parts  of  which  it  confifts;  and* 
to  avoid  damaging  the  fine  area  before  the  cathedral  of 
St.  Peter,  no  portico  has  been  ercfted  in  the  front. 

When  his  holinefs  gives  audience,  the  cardinals  and 
amba0adors  fit  on  chairs ;  princes  on  three  cufhions 
laid  on  the  floor;  but  other  perfons  kneel.  On  each 
fide  of  the  papal  throne,  in  the  chamber  of  audience, 
is  a  ftool,  covered  with  red,  which,  they  fay,  are  in- 
tended as  feats  for  kings ;  but,  they  feem,  during  the 
two  Taft  centuries,  to  defpifc  the  honour. 

In  the  back-part  of  the  Vatican  is  the  facrifty  or 
wardrobe,  and  from  the  many  fine  pieces  of  painting, 
and  coftly  furniture  for  altars,  and  other  rich  veil- 
ments,  is  well  worth  vifiting.  It,  however,  con- 
tained formerly  more  rich  moveables  than  at  pre- 
fent,  the  moft  valuable  having,  foine  time  fince,  been 
removed  into  the  caftle  of  St.  Angclo,  where  it  is  not 
eafy  to  obtain  a  fight  of  them. 

In  the  Palazzo  Vecchio,  or  old  Vatican  palace,  is 
the  famous  Vaiican  library,  v/hich  was  removed  hither 
by  order  and  under  the  care  and  infpection  cf  p^pe 
Sixtus  V.  Of  late,  none  but  members  of  the  facred 
college  «re  invelled  with  the  office  of  chief  librarian, 
to  which  is  annexed  a  faLiry  of  an  hundred  golden 
crov.ns  a  month.  His  cuicf  dcpuiy  h..s,  bcfide  an  al- 
lowance cf  bread  and  wine,  lix  hundred  crowns  a 
ycarj  and  the  otiicr  i.ndcr  librarians,  four  hundred 
and  fifty  crowns  eac!i. 

Among  the  curiolicics,  gen.  rally  flicv;n  to  ftrangers, 
is  a  inanulcript  or  Vi;gil,  written  in  the  Literal  Un- 
ciak  ,  fuppjled  to  be  of  i\\c  fourih  or  fiich  century. 
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The  hiftorical  piftures  in  this  manufcript  have  been 
publifhed  in  copper-plate?  by  Barcoli,  and  with  an 
elegancy  far  beyond  the  original.  The  tcfxt  is  not 
without  fomc  palpable  errors.  Here  are  alfo  manu- 
fcripts  of  Terence  with  reprefentatlons  of  the  Perfona?, 
or  mafks  ufed  by  the  ancient  comedians;  and  the 
manufcripts  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  de  Septem 
Sacfamentis,  Burnet  himfelf  acknowleges  that  the 
love-letters  to  Anne  BuUeyn  are  written  with  that 
princc*s  own  hand.  Here  are  alfo  fome  leaves  of 
ancient  paper  made  from  the  bark  of  trees ;  fomc 
writing  tablets  of  the  Romans ;  a  manufcript  copy  of 
Pliny's  Natural  hiftory,  adorned  with  fine  miniature 
paintings;  another,  of  Dante's  works-,  the  original 
copy  De  Errore  Profanarum  Reli^ionem^  by  Miniu.us 
Felix ;  alfo  feveral  breviaries,  miflals,  and  mariyro- 
logies,  elegantly  written.  Some  of  thefe  manufcripts 
are  finely  illuminated,  among  which  is  that  of  Julius 
Clovius',  the  original  of  Baronius's  Annals,  in  12  folio 
volumes  v  a  Greek  manufcript  of  the  Alexandrian. 
chronicle,  togetherwith  fomc  manufcripts  ofOnufrius, 
Ligorius,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Charles  Borromeo,  and 
others.  Here  is  alfo  a  Hebrew  tranflation  of  the  Ho- 
milies of  Clement  XI.  finely  written  -,  a  volume  of 
hieroglyphical  figures-,  a  very  ancient  fragment  of 
Dion's  hiftory-,  and  a  great  number  of  Oriental  ma- 
nufcripts, in  Arabic,  Chinefe,  and  other  Eailcrn 
languages.  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  mod  valuable 
of  them  all  are  a  manufcript  copy  of  the  Septuagint 
tranflation  of  the  Old  Teftament,  in  Greek,  and  a 
copy  of  the  New  Teftament,  written  in  Greek  capitals, 
without  accents,  reckoned,  both  with  regard  to 
beauty  and  antiquity,  equal  to  the  Alexandrian  ma- 
nufcript in  the  royal  library  at  London,  and  which, 
fome  aflert,  was  v/ritten  in  the  fixth  century ;  a  large 
unbound  Hebrew  manufcript  of  tlie  Bible-,  the  go- 
•fpels  of  St.  L.iike  and  St.  John,  written  in  the  tenth 
century,  and  bound  in  ivory,  a  Greek  copy  of  the  Acti 
of  the  apoftlesy  written  in  letters  of  gold,  which  was 
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prcfcrned  by  Charlotte,   queen  of  Cyprus,  to  po'pj 
InjiocenT  \'III.     It  was  formerly  adorned  on  chc  out^ 
fide  wniijcvieli,  but  the  ibldicrs,  at  the  facklng  < 
Rome  by  Lharles  of  Bourbon,  took  them  off. 

The  Vaticari  library  was  enriched   with   a  g;reat 
number  of  yyrijc,  Arabic,  i*erfian,Turki(h,  Hebrew, 
Sair.ariian,    Armenian,  lithiopic,   Greek,  Egyptian, 
unii    Malabrian  manuicriptis,  by  pope  Clement  XI. 
purcbafed  by  that  pontiff  m  Egvpt,  when  the  Coptic 
pziriarcb  was  d:^firi.us  of  uniting   the  Komifh  amT^ 
EalUrn  thurches.     The  lovers  ot  Oriental  iiieraiun 
will  be  appriicd  of  the  importance  of  thefc   tnanm 
fcfipts,  when  the  accouni  of  ihcm,  by  Jnfcph  Stmol 
AlFenian,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  copyift  in  the  V^ 
doan  library  for  the  Arabic  and  Syrian  ianguagci,  a| 
finiHied^    The  whole  lilrTary  confilh  of  five  rooin^ 
bci'n'c  the  twocallciiL-sfllrcady  dellribed  ;  lb  that  tbl 
number  of  volumes  itiuU  be  vtry  great;  bui,  bcio]^ 
ke(.[  in  cafes,  it  is  impofnble  to  form  an  idea  of  it  br 
ihc  eye,   and  it  has  never  been  afire rtalncd.     The  b* 
br^ry  is  not,  however,  reinarkabie  for  printed  boolean 
ibcir  whole  numbt-r  fcaict-ly  amounting    to  iwa    "" 
thoufand  ■,  but.  witli  regard  to  valuable  manurcripti 
it  is  allowed  to  excel  any  in  Lurope  ;  Tome  make  thl 
number  of  llicfe  to  be  above  iweniy-five  ihoufand,  i 

The  Vatican  librarians  are  allowed  to  read  all  pt 
fiibited  books,  which  are  de(}oficcd  in  a  pUtx  I 
themfclves.  'J'hc  cxpence  of  fvcing  this  valoabj 
co)lc£iion  amounts  co  about  eiglit  or  nine  i'ooli,  i 
four  fliiHings  itrrlinfr. 

The  Vatican  palnce.  as  we  have  already  obfen 
joins  on  one  fide  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter; 
other  is  corncilcdby  3  colonattc  to  the  caftic  of  I 
Atigrlo.  AIex;inder  Vii.  who  is  no  great  honour  1 
the  papal  fcf,  crefted  this  colonadc,  which  provflj 
of  no  fcrvicc  ro  pope  Clement  VII.  when  the  city  wa 
fur^rifed  by  ihe  imrcnal  army,  in  the  year  15271  Sdr 
•one  of  the  Ibldicrs  Ihut  at  itim,  as  he  was  nmoing 
afong  ihij  pallagc  to  Ihclter  hin^lf  in  the  ^rtfe&. 
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The  caftle  of  St.  Angelo  was  anciently  the  place 
where  the  remains  of  the  Roman  emperors  were  in- 
terred ;  being  built  for  that  purpofe  by  the  emperor 
Adrian,  the  Maufolseum  of  Aiiguftus,  on  the  othir 
fide  of  the  I  iber,  being  then  filled  with  urns;  and 
hence  is  acquired  the  name  of  Moles  Haciriani.     In 
the  center  of  this  ftrudure  is  a  large  round  tower, 
which  \92\fi  formerly  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of 
marble  pillars  and  flatues  •,  but  the  Roman  foldiers 
broke  moft  of  th«:m  down,  and  ufed  them  in  their 
defence  againft  the  Gorhs,  v/hen  they  attacked  the 
city.     On  the  top  of  this  tower,  the  Pigna,  now  in 
the  Belvedere  gardens,  was  placed.     In  the  reign  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  the  city  of  Rome  being  vifited 
with  a  peftilence,  the  piftures  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
painted  by  St.  Luke,  were  carried  in  a  grand  proccf- 
fion;  and  the  pope,  as  they  pretend,  law  an  angel 
ftanding  direftly  over  this  caftle,  who,  immediately, 
on  the  pope's  looking  up,  fheathed  his  flaming  fword. 
The  pontiff,  confiderin'^  this  as  a  certain  fign  that  the 
divioe  wrath  was  appeafed,   caufed  a  chapel  to  be 
ere&ed  to  the  honour  of  the  angel,  and  the  place  it- 
iSdf  to  be  called  Caftellum  S.  Angeli.     In  the  Fran- 
ciican  convent  of  St.  Maria  Ara  Coeli,  they  fliew  a 
flone,  on  which  the  angel  left  the  impreflion  of  his 
foot.     As  the  city  of  Rome  was  deftitute  both  of  a 
citadel  and  regular  fortifications,  it  was  thought  ne- 
ceiiary.  to  form  this  caftle  into  a  place  of  defence ; 
ami,  accordingly.  Urban  VIII   caufed  it  to  be  forti- 
fied in  the  modern  manner,  with  fiv^  regular  baftions, 
ramparts,  moats,  and  other  works.     The  garrifon  is 
compofed  of  two  hundred  regulars,  and  feven  huri- 
drcd  citizens ;  the  latter  rarely  do* any  duty,   though 
they  enj  iy  Tcvcral   privileges,   particularly   that    of 
wearing  a  iword.     The  apartment  into  which  Cle- 
ment VII.   retired,  from   the  difturbances   he  had 
.himfelf  occafioneJ,   by  provoking  Charles  V.  is,  at 
preient,  appointed  for  a  ftate  prifon,  having  a  fmall 
window  which  looks  into  a  chapel,  through  which  the 
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peribns  confined  in  ihis  aparrmenr  may  hear  maJ 
Ai  the  entrance  of  this  prifon  is  a  trobochctt^,  i 
trap-door,  through  which  a  prlfoner  may  be  let  dcw! 
uncxpei'.(''dly,  inco  a  dtcp  dungeon,  and  mert  wn 
inevitable  dc;it!i ;  but  it  is  at  prefent  covered  with  f 
iron  giaie. 

In  this  cafllc,  betide  the  (late  prilbners,  are  conBni 
fuch  prifoncrs  as  the  itiquifHion  dws  not  clmfc  to  Ica|i 
in  the  Palazzo  dclla  Inquifitione,  in  the  city  ;  the  jT 
puliice,  at  Rome,  alw.iy*  makintr  a  general  gaol-dq 
very  on  the  death  of  a  popt:  for  which  reafon,  ? 
Jbon  as  any  jxjpc  i-  given  over  by  his  phyficians,  tN 
always  remove  iholc  who  have  committed  any  nof 
rious  crimes^  together  with  thofc  frjm  whom  a 
danger  is  apprchentled,  into  the  caftle  of  St.  Angel 
into  wliich  no  firanger  is  admitted  during  the  vacad 
of  the  papal  throne.  On  the  top  of  the  tower  of  td 
caflleis  apedeflil,  which  anciently  fiipporred  Adrinfl 
Pigna,  whofc  phcc  is  now  fiippHed  by  the  ftatuc  1 
an  angcl  in  wliitc  marble,  near  twelve  Icet  high,  pa 
formed  by  Mcntchipo,  Four  brafs  cannon  .ire  mnuil 
cd  on  the  pl'itform,  one  of  which  queen  Chriftn 
fired,  out  of  a  frolic,  agdnft  the  Medicis  palace  j 
Monte  Pincio ;  and,  in  an  iron  dnor  of  chat  ftrufluj 
the  mark  of  the  b.tl  is  ftil!  vilible.  Foiir  or  I 
paoli  is  the  whole  txpcnce  of  viewing  ihc  cafllc. 
ibre  you  enter  thecalll'j,  you  pals  over  that  gn 
bridce,  called  by  the  ancients  I'ons^'Fliiis. 

The  Rotundfj,  fo  called  from  its  figure,  has  fifl 
jwftcd  iifeU'againfl:  the  attacks  of  time,  better  thS 
any  nnifliirc  built  by  ihe  ancient  Romans.  And  ir 
U  furprifing,  tiut  mritr.cr  thif  re  ir  ark  able  temple,  the 
ptlUr  of  M.  ,Aurc!iiis,  the  Manfolseum  of  Adrian,  nor 
the  Stptigonitini  of  Scverus,  fhould  have  been  rcprc- 
fcnied  on  any  medal  ftruck  by  the  ancient  Romans. 
VTviy  tt'lls  us,  thar  this  f  difire  was  at  firit  dedicated  to 
I  Jupitcr  Uhor  by  M.  Agrippa-,  bur  .ifierward  to  all 
.'the,  deities,  celclt'-il,  tencftrial,  and  infernal-,  whence 
it  wjs  termed  Fanthcon.     The  roof  ot  it,  accordina 
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to  fome  authors,  was  at  firft  covered  with  filver,  but 
carried  away  by  the  foldicrs  during  the  confufions  of 
the  city ;  and  that  Conftantius  carried  with  him  to 
Conftantinople  the  moft  beautiful  ftatues  with  which 
it  was  adorned.  But,  notwithftanding  thefe  misfor- 
tunes, a  vaft  quantity  of  brafs  was  found  about  it  in 
the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIII.  who  formed  from  it 
the  grand  altar  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  together 
with  feveral  pieces  of  ordnance,  which  he  placed  in 
the  caftlc  of  St.  Angelo.  It  is  furprifing  he  did  not 
alfo  take  the  fuperb  bronze  gates,  which  are  eighteen 
feet  four  inches  broad,  and  thirty-fix  feet  high,  efpe- 
cially  as  they  are  much  too  large  for  the  edifice,  and 
were,  in  all  probability,  defigncd  at  firft  for  fome 
other.  Pafquin,  however,  did  not  let  the  pope*s 
ftripping  the  Pantheon  of  its  ornaments  pafs  unno- 
ticed, for  the  following  fatirical  words  foon  appeared : 
^odnmfecerunt  barbari  Rom^^  fecit  Barbarinu  "  What 
**  the  barbarians  fpared,  the  Barbarini  took  away/* 

It  is  evident  from  the  niches  ftill  remaining,  that 
the  ftatues  of  the  gods  were  placed  in  this  ftrufture; 
and  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  ftatue  of  Venus  was  adorn- 
ed with  pendants  which  were  made  from  the  pearl 
fpared  by  Cleopatra  at  the  extravagant  entertainment 
fhe  gave  to  M.  Anthony.  It  muft  not,  however,  be 
fuppofed,  that  this  trample  contained  ftatues  of  ail  the 
gods  worlhipped  by  the  Romans,  for  they  amounted 
to  feveral  thoufands,  and,  confequently,  could  not  all 
be  placed  here ;  but  all  ftruftures,  dedicated  to  more 
than  one  particular  god,  were  termed  Pantheons* 
Dio  tells  us,  that  before  the  entrance  of  the  Rotunda, 
the  prefcnt  name  of  this  edifice,  were  anciently  two 
ftatues,  one  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  on  the 
left;  the  former  reprefenting  Augiiftus,  and  the  latter 
Agrippa.  1  he  cutfide  ot  this  ftrufture  is  intirely 
built  of  Tivoli  frc\--Iione,  but  the  infide  is  incrufted 
over  with  marble. 

The  roof  of'  the  Rotunda  is  a  round  dome,  defti- 
tute  both'of  pillars  and  windows,  feventy-two  common 
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pac^  ia  cfiamcter;  Jbm^e  by  the-  infide  is  onlj  one 
huDdfcd  and  thiitjf-two  feet,  cxclufivc.of  the  ivilK 
•urhidi  is  dighteen  ftet  thick;  but  even  t^is  b  g^caifr 
.than  the  height^  which  is  aicended  by  an  himciied  4ml 
ninety  fi^.  This  church  has  no  windows,  twit  a 
latge  aperture  in  the  center  of  the  dome,  thirty- iorqD 
feet  and  a  half  ia  dianieter,  admits  a  fufiicient  qu^ 
tlty  of  light  to  illuminate  every  part  of  it.  It  is 
piived  with  porphyry  and  large  fijuare  ftones,  placed 
in  a  declining  poficion  toward  tbc  center,  where  tl}e 
rain* water  is  carried  off  by  a  fewer,  covered  with  a 
ftone  full  of  boles. 

[Dr.  SmoUet  exprcHcs  his  opinion  of  the  Kotun^. 
as  follows.— »^  I  was  much  difkppoiiited  at  fight  of  the 
Pantheon,  wluch,  after  all  thsx  has  been  faid  of  it, 
looks  like  a  hi^  cockpit,  open  at  top.  The  portico 
which  Agrippa  added  to  the  building,  is  undoubtedly 

.  very  noble,  though,  in  my  opinion,  it  correfpoixls 
but  ill  with  the  fimplicity  of  the  edifice. '  With  M 
my.  veneration  for  the  ancients,  I  cannot  fee  in  what 
the  beauty  of  the  Rotunda  confifts.  It  is  no  more 
than  a  plain  unpierced  cylinder,  or  circular  wall,  with 
two  fillets  and  a  cornice,  haying  a  vaulted  roof  or  cu- 
pola, open  in  the  center.  I  mean  the  original  build- 
ing, without  confidertng  the  veftibule  of  Agrippa. 
Within  fide  it  has  much  the  air  of  a  maufoleum.  It 
was  this  appearance  which,  in  all  probability,  fug* 
gefted  the  thought  to  Boniface  IV.  to  tranfport  hither 
eight  and  twenty  cart-loads  of  old  rotten  bones  1  dug 
from  different  burying-places,  and  then  to  dedicate  it 
as  a  church  to  the  blefled  Virgin  and  all  the  holy 
martyrs.     I  am  not  one  of  thofe  who  think  it  is  w<;ll 

•lighted  by  the  hole  at  the  top,  which  is  abput  nine 
and  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  although  the  author  of 
th^  Gnrand  Tour  calls  it  but  nine.     Before  the  time  of 

;pope  Alexander  VII.  the  earth  was  fo  r^ifed  as  to 
cover  part  oPthe  temple,  and  there  was  a  defcent  of 
"feme  Reps  into  the  porch :  but  that  pontiif  ordered 
tlic  gpound  to  be  pared  away  to  the  very  pedeital  or 
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b|fe  of  the  pordco,  which  is  now  even  with  die  ftrrer, 
fo  that  there  is.  no  defcent  whajtfoevcr.  Pope  Urban 
VIIL  removed  the  large  brafs  beams,  which  fupport- 
ed  the  roof  of  the  portico.  They  weighed  186392 
pounds  -,  and  alforded  metal  enough  not  only  for  tlie 
|>iUar$  in  St.  Peter's  church,  but  alfo  for  fevcral  pieces 
of  artillery.  What  is  more  extraordinary,  the  gilding 
of  thofe  columns  is  faid  to  have  coft  tony  thoufand 
golden  crowns.:  fure  money  was  never  worl'e  laid  out. 
Urban  VIII.  Jikewife  added  two  bellfrcy  towers  to  the 
Rotunda  \  and  1  wonder  he  did  not  cover  the  central 
hole  with  gbfs,  as  it  muft  be  very  inconvenient  and 
difagreable  to  thoie  who  go  to  church  below,  to  be  ex- 
poied  to  the  rain  in  wet  weather,  which  muft  alio 
lender  it  very  damp  and  unwholefome.  I  vifited  it 
fevcral  times,  and  each  time  it  looked  more  and  more 
gloomy  and  iepulchral.l 

Of  the  catacombs  tnofe  of  St.  Sebaftian  are  the 

moft  fpacious,  and  lead  impaired  by  time,  of  any  m 

Rome.  They,  in  fome  places,  confift  of  fevcral  (lories^ 

or  paflages  lying  one  iinder  anotlier;  and,  the  (oil 

beiJ^  dry  and  iandy,  they  were  obliged  to  prop  it  up 

here  and  there  with  brick-walls.     You  frequent^ 

afcend  and  dcfcend  in  thcle  fubrerranean  caverns,  and^ 

in  many  places,  are  obliged  to  fi:oop  in  going  through 

ihem.     Thefe  paflfa^es  are  nyt  ab:.ve  tv/o  or  three 

feet  in  breadth,  fo  that  two  perfbn.^  canrxic  walk  a* 

bread,  except  in  fome  chamfcr^rs  whLch  are  between 

four  and  fix  feet  bread,  ar.d  from  Bx  Xf>  dfirf.t  in 

length.     In  thefe,  according  to  fotne,  tbt  j^rirRitrr^ 

Chriilians  performed  lucir  Tti^och  cxerciin.     \t  » 

prohibited,   under  pain  of  the  ffirvereit  exc^T,rr,;i:;ir.^ 

don,  to  take  any  thing  aw^y  rVom  vs^a  yjicr. ;  hoe,  J 

imarrlnr,  heretics  do  not  cor*£Licr  ricrric.vn  i:  'txr:.z/i 

by  ar  y  *.ac  1  piohibicioo.     In  ^^^  Icet  oc  ^^it  wa*! 

are  repofitorxs  or  cavities,  a  iz^^z^  v  a  fpo.-.  a.^^  a  \m: 

high,  and  between  four  zzA  Etc  >:r.2*  vxzr.  \i  »?.ri 

arc  empty,  and  ftand  ccer;;  ar.d  txz^r\  ^i.\tK  c«j. 

brick,  or  a  iiauh  s^arbx  ^^tjc,  oa  y'u*.:!  ^^. 
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fometimes  infcriptions.  As  I  happened  to  be  the  tail 
of  our  company,  and,  therefore,  not  fo  narrowly  ob- 
fcrvcd  by  the  monk,  who  attended  us  with  a  confc- 
cratcd  wax-taper,  I  took  down  one  of  thefe  marble* 
tablets,  which  was  about  two  fingers  thick,  and  I 
found  in  the  cavity  an  human  (ktlecon  intire,  though 
not  very  large  -,  for  I  met  with  few  of  thefe  repofito* 
ries  capable  of  containing  a  full  grown  perfon  at  full 
length.  Three  or  four  of  thefe  commonly  lie  over 
one  another;  and  thofe  cavities  in  which  two  or  more 
bodies  may  be  depofited,  are  called  Bifoma^  Difomoy 
T^rifoma^  ^Atrifcma^  &:c.  In  one  place  I  obferved  a 
laige  ilone  cofHn;  and  without  the  church  is  another 
in  marble,  decorated  with  baflb  relievo*^,  reprefenting 
fome  hiftorics  of  the  Ol  J  and  New  Tcftament,  which, 
they  fay,  was  taken  out  of  the  catacombs.  In  an- 
other place  I  obferved  a  large  and  intire  earthen  urn 

•  with  a  narrow  neck,  found  and  intire.  In  different 
places  of  the  walls  are  ihiall  glafs  bottles,  but  only 

.  the  bottom  part  of  moft  of  tlu*in  remained.  In  fome 
of  tlicfc  I  oblerval  a  blackiili  fedimcnr,  which,  they 
j.retcnd,  is  the  biood'ol  ilie  niartyrs  buried  hCiC,  but, 

•  perhaps,  may  be  only  the  ie J.iment  of  oil  ufed  in  the 
lamps.  Thefe  glall'es  refemble  tiie  lachrymatories  of 
the  ancient  HeatheiiS,  in  which  they  prdl-rved  the 
tears  Died  at  the  funerals  of  tlieir  departed  friends; 
and,  alio,  thofc  of  the  women  hired  to  weep  on  fuch 
occafion?.  On  the  bottom  of  one  of  thefe  phials,  a 
friend  of  mine  at  Nurjnherg  flicwed  me  a  very  beau- 
tiful gilt  picture,  reprefenting  a  child  with  a  bulla 
about. its  neck,  and  led  by  its  mother.  Over  the 
painting  v/as  a  glafb  to  prelerve  it  from  the  damp-  On 
anotiit^r  lacrymator)-,  in  the  poflelTion  of  the  fame 
gentkman,  is  the  following  injcriprion  :  Ihas  dulcis 
anima  pie  Zefcs.  Br.t  tins  picture  is  not  fo  well  exx- 
cuted  as  the  former,  the  whole  v;ork  appearing  to  be 
modern,  and  in  the  Gothic  taiie.     Hoih  thefe  glaffes 

•  were  a  part  of  the  Strozzi  cabinet,   and  found  in  the 

•  citaconibs.    In  the  year  1716,  the  celebrated  fcnator 

Buonatori, 
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buonatori,  publiftied,  at  Florence,  a  work  intitled 
Offervalione  fofra  aUum  Pramnienti  di  Vaji  antichi  di 
Vetro^  omati  di  Figure^  trovati  ne  Cimiteri  di  Roma^ 
&c.  in  which  a  particular  defcription  is  given  of  feve- . 
ral  paintings  on  fuch  phials ;  fome  of  which  were 
done  by  Heathens,  and  others  by  Chriftians-  The 
words  Pie  Zefes  are  confpicuous  on  fcyeral  of  them;. 
but  the  rules  of  grammar  will  not  admit,  as  fome  pre- 
tend, that  they  mean  Pie  Jefti ;  and  the  opinion  of 
thofe,  who  believe  them  to  be  a  n^ixture  of  Greek 
and  Latin  not  unufual  among  the  Romans  in  common 
converfation,  fcems  more  plaufible.  Befidc  thefe  large 
cavities  are  fcveral  fmall  holes,  like  thofe  in  pigeon- 
houfes.  along  the  fides  of  the  catacombs,  in  which  the 
ancients  placed  their  urns,  fome  fingly,  fome  two  or 
three  together ;  and  thefe  places  were  called  Cclwn- 
haria  ollari^  and  Hypogaa. 

Upon  comparing  fcverafinfcriptions  which  cafually 
prefented  themfclvcs  to  my  view,  without  any  parti- 
cular fearch,  together  with  an  obfervation  I  made  on 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  fl<eletons,  I  think  the  conjej;ure, 
that,  among  the  ancient  Heathens,  children  were  of;cn 
buried,  inllead  of  being  burnt  on  funeral  piles,  as  was 
cuftomary  with  regard  to  adults,  v/as  rendered  very 
plaufible. 

Thefe  fubterranean   pafiage,s   have  very  iarric:te 
communications  with  one  another-,   byt  ftones   are 
crefted  in  the  middle,  to  direct  thole  who  vifit  thein, 
in  their  way.     A  travclicrr,  who  would  furvcy  all  the 
catacombs  belonging  to  St.  Seballian's,  mud  travel 
twenty  Italian  miles  ar  ica::;  as  appears  from  a  plan 
of  them  in  the  con\  cat,  v/l.ic!i  agrees  with  the  copper- 
plate  print  of  Paul  Ajliirghii;,  called  K.vui  Subta'- 
ra)iea.    where  arc  ahb  draughts  of  the  ca:acombs  of 
St.   Hermes,  St.   Puncncc,  St.  ^-^.gnes,    St.  Agatha, 
St.  Lucinca,   vcc."     Every    one  of  tlicfe  catacombs, 
and  fevcral  othc-rs,   tj  t!":e  number  of  thirty,  have  all 
their  fubterranean  paiTagv  s  ot  iuch  extent,   ihat  all  of 
them,  taken  together,  arc  faid  to  ex:c:uu  above  an 
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uunclrcd  Itiliaa   miles;  but  many  of  them  are  lb 
greatly  decayed  that  they  are  obliged  to  be  walled  up^ 
fcvcrai  perfons  having  loft  themfelves  in  thefe  fubtcf- 
ranean  labyrinths.    Befide  the  accounts  ofBoffii  and 
Arhingi,   another  was  publifhed   at  Rome,   intitled 
OJfervazionc  fopra  i  Cimeteri  di  Sante  Mariiri  enticH 
Cbriftiani  di  Roma^  in  two  volumes  folio,   in   1720. 
That  many  Chriftians  are  interred  in  thefe  fubicrra- 
ncan  paflages  no  one  will  deny  -,  but  it  does  not  by 
any  means  follow,  that  thefe  caverns  were  originally 
the  work  of  Chriftians,  or  that  they  ferved  for  retreats 
in  time  of  perfecution.     For,  not  to  mention  the  vaft 
difproporcion  of  fuch  works  to  the  fmall  number  of 
Chriftians,  how  was  it  poflible  to  convey  away  the 
many  thoufand  cart-loads  of  earth  and  fand,  taken  out 
of  thefe  catacombs,  with  fuch  privacy  as  to  efcape  thfe 
notice  of  the  Heathens  ?  If  we  candidly  inlbeft  the 
catacombs  at  Rome,  it  will  appear,  that  thele  fubter- 
ranean  paflages  were  originally  the  Puticuli,  men- 
tioned by    Horace,  Varro,   and  Feftus    Pompcius, 
whcrre  only  the  bodies  of  flaves,  and  thofe  whole  cir- 
cumftances  would  not  permit  their  friends  to  be  at 
the  expence  of  burning  them  on  funeral  piles,  were 
depofited.     The  digging  up  puzzolana,  a  kind  of 
fan  1,  very  ufeful  in  making  mortar  for  building,  of 
which  the  re  are  vaft  ftrata  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  par- 
ticularly without  the  city,  may  have  given  rife  to  this 
expedient  for  burying  the  dead.     In  procefs  of  time, 
pcrribns  of  a  higher  rank  were  interred  here  •,  for  the 
Romans,  even    before   Chriftianity  prevailed,   often 
interred   heir  dead,  as  is  evident  from  feveral  monu- 
mental inlcri|.tions  i>ill  vifiblein  the  catacombs,  v;hich 
begin  with  the  Icrrcrs  D.  M  •,  and  others,  where  the 
cxj  rels   words    Diis  Manibus    are  engraved   at  full 
len;:^th;  words  wiiich  would  have  been  looked  upon 
wiih  horror  by  a  Chriftian. 

Another  pro.  f,  that  this  was  not  a  burying  place 
for  x\\  primitive  Chriftians,  I  gather  from  the  great 
number  of  hchr)M":awOries  fgund  in  thefe  catacombs, 
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and  ufually  placed  by  the  Heathens  near  their  dead, 
being  filled  with  their  own  tears,  and  thofe  of  the 
Mred  mourners,  or  prdfica:  as  is  evident  from  the 
czpreflions  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  tomb-ftones : 
namely,  Tumulum  lan-ymis  pUfium  dare\  pnnere  cum  la- 
crymisi  cum  lacryms  6?  opobalfamo  udum  condere^  and 
the  like :  concerning  which  confult  Gutkier  de  Jure 
Mammn^  lib.  i.  c.  28.  p.  173  *,  and  Cafaly  p.  ii.  c.  2i. 
ieUrb. 

Before  the  church  of  St.  Theodore  is  a  (hort  thick 
pillar,  or  Pagan  altar  and  cenforium.     The  brafs  fhe- 
wolf,  now  in  the  capitol,  was  alfo  dug  up  here;  and 
hence  it  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Ro- 
inulus  and  Remus.     It  feems  that  the  Heathens  ufed 
to  bring  their  children  affHfted  with  diforders  hither, 
and  rub  them  s^ainft  the  ftatues  of  thefe  twin  brothers^ 
who  had  been  fo  miraculoufly  preferved;  and  the 
ancient  matrons,  even  for  fomc  time  after  the  efta- 
bUlhment  of  Chriftianity,  continued  this  fuperftitious 
cuftom.     To  reform  this  abufe,  the  temple  has  been 
coniecrated  to  St.  Theodore,  and  to  this  day  a  parti- 
cular mafs  is  read  here  every  Thurfday,  after  which 
the  fick  children  are  brought  to  the  altar,  where  a 
monk  lays  his  hand  upon  them,  and  llrokes  their 
feces  with  a  relic  of  St.  Theodore ;  and,  by  virtue  of 
riiis  ceremony,  the  child  is  certainly  expefted  to  re- 
cover or  die  within  feven  days.     The  papifts  call  this 
putdng  away  the  leaven  of  heathenifm,  and  turning 
it  into  a  praftice  of  Chriflian  devotion.     This  brings 
to  my  mind  a  certain  Romifti  author,  who,  in  relating, 
with  the  higheft  encomiums,  the  zeal  of  the  jefuits  in 
propagating  Chriftianity,  teils  us,  that  in  fome  parts, 
the  excrement  of  oxen  were  held  in  fuch  veneration, 
that  the    inhabitants   anointed   their  heads   with  it 
when  hot,  and  left  it  there  to  dry.     This  cuftom  the 
jefuits  did  all  in  their  power  to  obliterate,  but  finding 
ail  their  endeavours  proved  abortive*  they  turned  ic 
into  a  Chriftian  ceremony  by  fprinkling  the  unftion, 
licforc  it  was  applied,  plentifully  with  holy  water. 
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St.  Silv^ftro  in  Campo  Marzo,  or  in  Capite,  has  an 
imprcflion  of  the  face  of  Chrift,  which,  according  to 
Eufcbius,  our  Saviour  himfelf  made  on  a  piece  of 
white  linen,  and  fent  to  Abgarus  (by  tliat  father  called 
Agbarus)  king  of  Edcfla;  the  painter  fent  from  that; 
country  being  unable  to  take  it,  on  account  of  the 
dazzling  brightnefs  of  Chrift's   countenance.     The 
truth  of  this  whole  aftair  rcfts  intirely  on  the  relation 
given  of  it  by  Nicephorus  Califtus,  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.    This  impreffion  of 
our  Saviour's  face  is,  indeed,  preferved,  though  rarely 
Ihewn,  in  the  convent  of  the  nuns  of  St.  Clare,  near 
their  church ;  but  one  muft  be  contented  with  a  copy 
of  it  in  a  baflb-relicvo  of  white  marble,  placed  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  high  altar.     If  this  be  a  true  repre- 
icntation  of  Chrift,  he  was  of  a  very  melancholy 
afpeft;  his  liair  refembles  a  wig,  and  he  appears  with 
muftachcsand  along  beard.  Under  this  baflb  relievo, 
is  a  marble  buft  of  John  the  Baptift,  having  a  like 
beard  relembling   that  above,  but  a  more   meagre 
countenance.     Oppofitc  to  this  is  the  monument  of 
St.  Silvefter. 

The  church  of  St.  Silvefter  boafts  of  having  the 
heads  of  St.  John  the  Baptift-,  but  though  five  popes 
have  declared  in  favour  of  this  church  and  convent, 
ycc  the  canons  of  Amiens  maintain  that  they  alone  are 
in  poffcflion  of  the  Bapcift's  real  head;  and  Da  Cange 
has,  in  fupport  of  their  claim,  publiflicd  a  long  and 
very  learned  dificTtation. 

In  the  churches  are  many  curious  pieces  in  paint- 
ing, archicedture,  and  fculpcure,  yet  a  greatt^r  variety 
of  thele  may  be  iccn  in  the  pa' aces  of  the  Roman  n3- 
bility  ;  who  fpend  the  principal  part  of  their  fortimet 
in  decorating  the  fillas  with  orn.imcnts  of  t!us  kind, 
that  fortij2;iiers  niay  be  induced  to  villi:  thc-m,  and  ex- 
tol  thei-r  inagnificencc  in  diftant  coiinLrics.  I  have 
more  than  once  oL;l:;ved,  that  between  twenty  and 
thirty  rooms,  in  the  lower  and  bcft  ilorics  of  a  p.ilace, 
have  been  magniliccntly  adorned  merely  from  ofteiv- 
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Cation,  while  the  owner  and  his  family  have  confined 
Chemfelves  tQ  the  upper  ftory.     As  the  elder  brancj) 
of  a  noble  family  lives  in  this  nianner,  it  may  eaGly 
be  fuppofed,  that  none  of  the  outward  fplendor,  ufual 
in  otner  countries,  is  to  be  expe6ted  among  the  infe- 
rior branches.     For  a  younger  fon  of  the  richeft  fami- 
lies in  Italy,  as  thofe  of  Colonna,  Pamfili,  Ludoviflo^ 
and  others,  has,  bcfide  board,  lodging  and  apparel^ 
no  more  than  forty  or  Iixty  fcudi  a  month;  which  al- 
lowance not  being  fufficient  for  him  to  make  any 
great  figure,  he  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
church,  in  order  to  procure  to  himfclf  fome  rich  be-  k 
nefice.    From  this  attention  to  outward  grandeur^ 
more  than  real  conyeniency,  it  often  happens,  that  the 
Italian  palaces  are  not  the  mod  commodious  dwelr 
lizigs,  and  paflages  of  communication  from  one  apart- 
ment to  another  are  frequently  wanting.     The  floors 
are  generally  of  brick,  marble  being  looked  upon  as 
unwholefonie  in  damp  and  cold  weather,  and  boards. 
they  do  not  keep  fufficiently  clean.     The  looking- 
glafles,  to  correlpond  with  the  other  rich  furniture, 
ought  to  be  finer  and  larger ;  the  locks  qnthe  doors 
fliould  be  more  elegant  than  common,  an^fhe  hang- 
ings newer  and  in  greater  number.     They  have,  in- 
deed, in  the  lad  particular,   begun  to  make  fome 
improvements;  for,  at  prefent,  the  palaces  of  Bar- 
barini,  Caroli,  and  Altemps  are  decorated  with  very 
beautiful  Brabant  tapeftry. 

[Dr.  Smollet  remarks,  that  "  the  churches  and 
palaces  of  thefe  days  arc  crowded  with  petty  orna- 
ments, which  diftract  the  eye,  and  by  breaking  the 
defign  into  a  variety  of  little  parts,  deilroy  the  effect 
of  the  whole.  F.very  door  and  window  has  its  fepa- 
rate  ornaments,  its  mouiJing,  frizc,  cornice,  and 
tympanum;  then  there  is  lu.h  an  aficmblage  of  u!e- 
Icis  feftoons,  pillar?,  pil.iilcrs,  with  their  architraves, 
entablatures,  f^c.  th  it  nothinf/  r<rc".t  or  uniforni  re- 
mains  to  fill  the  view ;  r.nJ  \vc,  in  Vain,  look  for  that 
fimplicity  of  gr.mdenr,  v/iiich  ch.u'acVi^s  tl.e  ;:difices 
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of  chc  ancients.  A  great  edifice,  to  have  its  full  ef- 
fect, ought  to  be  ifoU^  that  is,  detached  from  all 
others,  with  a  large  fpace  around  it :  but  the  palaces 
of  Rome,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
which  I  have  (een,  are  fo  engaged  among  other  mean 
houfes,  that  their  beauty  and  magnificence  are  in  a 
great  meafure  concealed.  Even  thofe  which  face  open 
ftreets  and  piazzas  are  only  clear  in  front.  The  otner 
apartments  are  darkened  by  the  vicinity  of  ordinary 
houfes ;  and  their  views  are  confined  by  dirty  and  dif* 
agreeable  objeAs.  Within  the  court  there  is  generally 
a  noble  colonnade  all  round,  and  an  open  corridore 
above :  but  the  flairs  are  ufually  narrow,  (teep,  and 
high :  the  want  of  fafh- windows,  the  duUnefs  of  thdr 
fmall  glafs  lozenges,  the  dufly  brick  floors,  and  the 
crimfon  hangings  laced  with  gold,  contribute  to  give 
a  gloomy  air  to  their  apartments ;  I  might  add  to 
thefe  caufes,  a  number  of  piftures  executed  on  me- 
lancholy fubjeds,  antique  mutilated  ftatues,  bufls, 
bafTo-relievos,  urns,  and  fepulchral  flones,  with  which 
their  rooms  are  adorned.  It  muft  be  owned,  how- 
ever, there  are  fome  exceptions  to  this  general  rule. 
The  villa  of  cardinal  Alexander  Albani  is  light, 
gay,  and  airy ;  yet  the  rooms  are  too  fmall,  and  too 
much  decorated  with  carving  and  gilding,  which  is  a 
kind  of  gingerbread  work.  The  apartments  of  one 
of  the  princes  Borghefe  are  furnifhed  in  the  Englifh 
tafle  ;  and  in  the  palazza  di  colonna  comieftabile^  there 
is  a  faloon,  or  gallery,  whicli,  for  the  proportions, 
lights,  furniture,  and  ornamenis,  is  the  mofl  noble, 
elegant,  and  agreeable  apartment  I  ever  faw."] 

I  have  often  confidercd  that  the  Romifh  religion, 
by  afreding  exterior  fplendor,  adds  greatly  to  the  im- 
provement of  fculpture  and  painting.  Nor  will  this 
be  througlit  ftrangc,  if  wc  reflect  how  numerous 
thole  pieces  are  in  churches  and  convents,  there  be- 
inj?,  at  Icaft,  fifteen  thouland  pieces  of  the  Lord's 
Suj)f'er,  and  above  fifty  thoiiiUnd  of  the  annunciation 
in  Italy.     The  painters  mult,  therefore,  be  ccntinu- 
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illy  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  fuperiority  in  that  art, 
and  to  recommend  them  for  beauty  in  colouring  and 
exprcflion.  What  great  improvements  may  be  expcft- 
cd,  when  we  confider  that  the  hilloiy  of  the  Bible  is 
to  be  executed  by  an  ingenious  artiLl  ?  What  fcope 
has  he  there  for  exerting  the  ilrength  of  his  imagina- 
tion, and  the  exquifite  command  of  his  pencil  ?  Op- 
portunities of  this  kind  are  not  to  be  expedtifd  in  pro- 
teftaht  countries,  as  they  do  not  udmir  of  pictures  in 
public  places  of  worfliip ;  and  temporal  princes  h.ave 
generally    other  ways  of  fpcnding  their  revenues, 
without   erefting   fuperb  ftruftures,  and  decorating 
them  with  flatues  and  paintings-,  whereas  convents 
are  frequently  poflcfled  of  more  money  than  they  can 
difpenfe  with,  and  it  is  likewifj  cenain,  thai  whatever 
is  fpent  on  churches,  will  be  reimburfed  ten-fold  by 
the  profitable  refort  of  pilgrims  and  others :  add  to 
this  the  daily  legacies  procured  by  the  artiliccs  of  the 
priefts  for  building  and  ornamenting  their  churches. 
Here  all  are  defirous  of  an  ecclefiaftic  in  their  lalt  mo- 
ments, and  his  bufinefs  is  to  exhort  the  dying  perfon 
to  perform  fome  good  works,  and  leave  his  effefts  to 
the  church  ;  for  they  fay  our  Saviour  tells  us,  "  That 
"  whatever  good  is  done  to  the  leall  of  his  brethren, 
"  he  will  look  upon  it  as  done  to  himfelf ;"  and  one 
order  of  the  Francifcans  have  been  fo  very  humble,  as 
toftile  themfelves minimi^  the  lead;  which  gives  them 
a  better  title  to  charitable  legacies.    What  will  not  a 
profligate  wretch,  who  hath  amaflcd  riches   by  all 
manner  of  oppreflive  and  indirect  means,  do,  when  on 
his  deadi-bed,  to  attain  the  happy  manfions  of  eter- 
nity ?  Purgatory  is  alfo  an  inexhiuftiblc  fund  to  the 
clergy.     It  is  hardly  credible  what  envy  and  rancour 
die  different  orders  entertain  afiainil  one  another,  and 
their  artifice  and  afTuluity  in  drav/ing  the  filly  flieep 
fi'om  one  fold  to  anotlicr  •,  and  one  ot  the  mod  infal- 
lible expedients,  fur  thio  purpoic,  is  the  glarinji;  pomp 
and  ihagnificence  of  a  church.     It  mull  ii.utcd  be 
owned,   that  this  emulation  in  building  and  dccorac- 
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hig  thein  is  very  advantageous  to  the  people,  as  It 
employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  confeqliently 
promotes  the  circulation  of  money  •,  which  is  infinitely 
better  than  to  let  it  lie  dead  in  immenfe  trtafures,  tr 
io  let  the  convents  acquire  all  the  landed  eftates.  That 
Jewels,  indeed,  which  have  no  fixed  or  current  value, 
ro  the  amount  of  fo  many  millions,  (hould  ihine  as 
ttl&lefs  oflerings  in  the  church  of  Lorctto,  is  very 
i^rong,  but  much  better  than  that  fociety  fhould  bb 
fleprived  of  fo  much  ready  fpecic. 

Several  having  given  fo  ample  a  defcriptibn  of  thi 
kncient  llate  of  Rome,  I  ihall  not  now  dwell  oh  that 
fubjeft,  but  refer  the  curious  to  Rofli,  Pinarolt,  idtt 
Seine,  and  other  authors;  and  (hall  therefore  only  atkd 
to  what  has  already  been  defcribed,  a  (hort  account  of 
ilrch  principal  remains  of  antiquity,  as  ait,  at  pifr 
feht,  to  be  fecn  at  Rome,  and  which  have  hot  yrt 
been  mentioned. 

The  amphitheatre  of  Titus  has  been  hohouftd  by 
Martial  with  a  pompous  epigram  ;  and,  though  thfc 
Injuries  of  time  have  greatly  defaced  it,  yet  it  cannot, 
even  now,  be  beheld  without  aflonifhment.  The  whofc 
edifice  is  of  Travanina  ftone,  and  has  four  galleries 
nbove  one  another,  adorned  ^'ith  pillars  of  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Compofite  orders.  Accord- 
ing to  Eutropius  and  Cafllodorus,  five  thoufand,  or. 
it  Dio,  lib.  66j  may  be  credited,  nine  thoufand  wild 
l^eafts,  of  various  kinds,  were  killed,  in  its  area,  at 
the  dedication  of  it.  This  grand  ftrufturc  retained 
part  of  its  ancient  fplendor,  in  the  time  of  Paul  III. 
about  the  year  15^4^  when  it  confifted  of  eighty 
arches,  four  of  which,  larger  than  the  reft,  Itooa 
oppofite  one  anothtr r,  at  right  angles,  being  the  four 
grand  entrances.  Its  circumferer.ee  was  a  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  twelve  geometrical  feet,  th.e  external 
figure  circular,  but  the  infide  elliptical  or  oval.  Titus 
trmploycd  twelve  thoufand  Jevvifli  captives  at  the  build- 
ing of  it,  and  expended  immenfe  fums  upon  it.  The 
cxcft  dimenfions  of  this  ftupendous  work  may  be  feen 
in  Vitruvius  and  Lipfius,  as  alio  in  Maftci's  elaborate 

ti'caiife 
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t^atlfe  4^  Amphitheatris^  where  he  fliews,  that  am- 
phitheatres, buik  with  ftone»  were  far  from  being  fci 
common  as  is  generally  imagined ;  that,  except  Romet 
Verona,  and  Capua,  there  was  not  a  city,  in  all  Italy^ 
that  could  boaft  of  one.  Hiftorians  have  ofcen  con- 
founded the  words,  amphitheatrum^  theatruWy  circus^ 
ftadium^  and  arenay  ufing  one  for  another,  it  is  evi- 
dent, indeed,  from  Tjcitus,  'AmiaL  iv.  that  wooden 
amphitheatres  were  built  in  fevcral  parts  of  the  Ro- 
man empire;  for  he  rehtes,  in  the  place  cited,  the 
fall  of  one  at  Fidena,  not  far  from  Rome,  in  the 
rime  of  Tiberius  :  this  accident  was  occafioned  by  the 
great  numbers  of  fpcAators,  the  weaknefs  of  the  fiia- 
terials,  and  defeat  in  the  workmanfhip-,  fifty  thpu- 
land  were  killed  or  hurt;  or,  accqrding  to  OrofiuSp 
^d  Suetonius,  about  twenty  thoufand  loft  their  liyf^ 
|a  that  arpphitheatre. 

The  wild  beads  were  not,  according  to  the  opinio^ 

ff  (bme,  kept  in  the  arched  places,  under  the  Brft 

row  of  feats,  the  amphitheatres  being  neither  fpacipuf 

enough,  nor  of  proper  flrength  for  that  purpole;  but 

yere  Drought  from  diftant  places  to  the  Arena,  frqn) 

wheoce  they  were  turned  loofe  from  their  cages.    The 

tmpbitheatre  at  Rome  is  called  Colifco,  or  Colofeuiiii 

rather  for  its  furprifmg  magnitude,  than  from  the  cot 

loflus  chat  flood  before  Nero's  golden  palace.     In  the 

year   1725  a  plan  and  elevation  of  this  furpridng 

ftrudure,  begun  by  Vefpafian,  and  finiQied  by  Titus, 

was  publifhed  at  the  Hague,   in  a  large  folio,  with 

fcvend  copper-plates,  by  Carlo  Fontana.     A  great 

quantity  of  (tone  has  been  taken  from  this  ancient 

itnifture,  for  the  building  of  the  palaces  of  Farnefe, 

St.  Mark,  and  the  Cancellaria -,  but  Ibme  pretend, 

that  thefc  (tones   were  only  fcattered  and  fcparated 

from  the  building,  by  florms  of  rain,  tempells,  or 

earthquakes,  not  one  of  them  being  taken  from  the 

edifice  itfelf.     But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  area  is  now 

overgrown  with  grafs  and  weeds,  and  not  the  lead 

care  taken  to  keep  it  in  repair. 

G  1  In 
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In  moll  of  the  Itones  on  the  outfide  ot  thiit  ampba 
theatre,  arc  holes  of  ihrc=  or  four  inches  d'li 


Some  a 


of  the 


,  that,  when  the  • 


c  opinion, 

at  the  Latcran  palace,  markets  and  lairs  were  held 
ilicrc,  and  that  thcfe  holes  were  made  in  the  walls  by 
the  chapmi-n,  for  fixing  iKeir  booths  or  ftands;  I    " 
there  is  a  ftrong  objeflii.n  againlt  this  opinion,  as 
holes  are  ni.ulc  at  fo  great  a  height,  that  they  cod 
not  be  of  ufi;  on  fuch  occafions  ;  others  imagine  t 
holes  were  made  when  tlic  edifice  was  firfl  built,  ; 
that  ilic  iron  cramps   and  braces,   for   binding  ! 
ftones  togi^rher,  were  infcrted  in  them,  and  faltcni 
with  melted  lead.     This  method  of  binding  ftot' 
together  is  mentioned  by    I'hucydidcs,  lib.  iv.  i 
Vitruvtus,  lib.  ii.  ca[!.  8.  and  the  marquis  Maffct  C 
fcrved  holes,  of  the  fame  kind,  not  only  ia  the  trium- 
phal arch  at  Sufa,  but  even  in  the  ftones  of  edifices 
which  had  remained  untouched ;  and  on  applying  t'  " 
chiOel,  in  order  to  feparate  them,  he  found  iron  bra 
fattened  with  lead,    which  could  not  butconSnnh 
in  his  opinion  of  the  ule  of  thd'e  holes.     Whctft 
during  the  many  ravage:*  the  city  of  Rome  has  undi 
gone,  the  enemy  thought  proper  to  rarry  away  I 
lead  and  iron ;  or  whether  the  poor  hcrdfmen,  «* 
cattle  ufcd  to  feed  near  this  pUce,  for  want  of  < 
employment,  took  tbc  ti-oubl;  of  forcing  them  oJ 
is  not  eafily  determined.    CalTiodorus  (lib.  iii.  3I 
indeed  informs  us,  that,  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Tltd 
dorus,  it  was  found  necellary  to  decree  punilhmcJ 
for  chofe  wbo  Ihould  Heal  the  lead  and  iron  from  I 
walls  of  ancient  Itrufturcs. 

According  to  the  moft  cxaft  computition, 
number  of  Ipedators  this  amphitheatre  could  conia 
did  not  exceed  thirty-four  tlioufand,  exclufivc  J 
dlf>fe  in  the  upper  gallery;  I  cannot  therefore  in 
gine,  why  fome  authors  mould  endeavour  to  impi 
lb  flagrantly  on  their  readcri,  Ammianus  Man 
'lius,  in  his  fixteenth  hook,  fiys,  that  eighty- fix  thi 
£ind  perfoiu  fitting,  and  twenty  thoulknd  IbndiiJ 
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might  have  a  full  view  of  the  {ports  exhibited  in  this 
amphitheatre.  The  fame  author,  lib.  xvi.  cap.  a  6. 
calls  this  edifice  a  prodigious  amphitheatre,  built  of 
Tiburtine  (lone,  to  a  height  almoll  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  human  eye. 

Betwixt  the  amphitheatre  and  the  triumphal  arch 
of  Conflantine  the  Great,  is  a  pillar,  which,  on  the 
account  of  the  water  fpringing  out  of  it  like  a  foun- 
uun,  is  called  Meta  fuaans^  and  feems  to  hav^e  been  in- 
tended for  the  ufe  of  the  people  when  heated  at  the 
games ;  but  this  fountain  appears,  from  a  paflage  in 
Seneca's  letters,  to  have  been  in  being  even  lb  early 
as  the  time  of  Nero.  It  has  been  feveral  times  re- 
paired, though,  at  prefent,  it  makes  but  a  mean 
appearance. 

The  triumphal  arch  of  Conftantine  the  Great  Ihews 
that  fculpture,  even  in  that  emperor's  time,  which 
was  above  a  hundred  years  before  Rome  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  barbarous  nations,  was  greatly  de- 
clined.  Nor  are  the  medals,  ftruck  fince  the  time 
of  Caracalla,  comparable  to  thofe  of  the  emperors 
who  flouriflied  before  him.  Hence  the  beauty  of 
fome  pieces  in  this  triumphal  arch  incline  me  to 
think,  that  they  are  the  works  of  an  earlier  date,  and 
belonged  to  fome  other  ancient  monument,  perhaps 
to  the  triumphal  arches  of  Trajan  or  Domitian.  That, 
at  leaft,  fome  of  the  baifo-relievos,  now  on  Conftan- 
tinc's  arch,  were  originally  on  that  of  Trajan,  cannot 
be  doubted,  together  with  the  eight  mutilated  liatucs, 
whole  heads,  according  to  Paulus  Jovius,  Lorenzo  cio 
Medicis  privately  broke  off,  and  convcycxi  to  Flo- 
rence. This  arch  (lands  in  the  Via  Appiiu  ac  tl;e 
junction  of  the  Celian  and  Palatine  mounrs;  uncicr 
the  main  arch  are  thefe  words,  L:berei>iri  itviji^  *>'-  lo 
"  the  deliverer  of  the  city  '*  Antt  on  the  ochcr  fide, 
Fundatori  qnietis^  "  To  lixe  aiuhor  of  public  iraa- 
«  quillity." 

The  way  from  henc;-,  over  the  Campus  Vacclnus, 
to  the  Capitol,  leads  through  the  triumpl^.al  arc!>  of 
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Titus  VefpaGart,  which  is  in  very  gdod  conditiofldi 
fihd  has,  on  that  fide  facing  the  Colifcum,  an  infcri(:f^ 
tion,  from  whence  it  plainly  appears,  that  it  wa§ 
erefted  on  the  death  of  the  emperor.     This  fuperb 
piece  of  antiquity  confifts  only  of  a  fingle  arch,  crt 
which  is  reprefented,  in  baflb-relievos,  the  river  Jor- 
dan, the  golden  candleftick  with  feven  branches,  the 
tabled  of  the  law,  two  jubilee  trumpets,  the  table  of 
fhcw-bread,  and  other  utenfils  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
falem :  from  whence  fonie  light  may  be  thrown  ott 
the  Jcwifh  antiquities,  as  is  (hewn  at  large  by  Relandf 
in  a  particular  treatife,  publiflied  at  Utrecht  in  1717* 
intitled,  De  fpoliis  Templi  Hiercfolymilani  in  Arm  Titi- 
uno  Roma  confpicuis.     This  triumph  is  alfo  celebrated 
in  another  infcription  found  at  Rome,  which,  in  all 
probability,  formerly  belonged  to  this  arch; 

In  the  Forum  Romanum,  or,  as  it  is  now  calkd, 
the  Campus  Vaccinus,  befide  the  remains  of  tem- 
ples, is  one  of  the  largeft  bafons,  or  vafes,  of  a  fingl6 
piece  of  granate,  that  ever  was  found  in  Rome  -,  it  is 
of  a  circular  figure,  and  twenty  Roman  feet  in  dia- 
meter: ibme  conjefture,  that  it  was  ufed  in  the  anci- 
ent baths ",  but,  at  prefent,  it  only  ferves  as  a  water- 
trough  for  (heep  and  oxen. 

The  moil  perfeft  remains  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
or  large  common-fewer  built  by  Tarquinius  Prifcus, 
are  on  the  left  hand  near  the  temple  of  Janus  Quadri- 
froris,  in  the  Forum  Boarium.  It  was  fixteen  feet  in 
breadth,  and  twelve  in  height,  and  feveral  other  drains 
emptied  themfelves  into  it.  That  fuch  convenicncies 
jgreatly  contributed  to  the  heakhfulnefs  of  the  air,  is 
beyond  difpute ;  but  whether  an  advantage  accrued 
to  the  public  treafury  from  them,  as  fome  pretend,  is 
hot  fo  certain.  One  of  its  paflages  is  carried  under  the 
church  of  St.  Stefano  aUc  Corozze,  and  through  the 
garden  of  fignor  Tiberio  Genci,  into  the  Tiber.  In 
the  gallery  of  the  garden  is  a  mark,  with  an  infcrip- 
tion, flicwing  how  high  the  water  of  the  Tiber  rofe  irt 
the  year  1686;     From  this  place  is  the  beft  profpeft 
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trf  the  remains  of  the  ruined  bridge,  called  Pons  Se- 
natorius.  With  regard  to  the  inundations  of  the 
Tiber,  which,  in  all  ages,  have  done  fuch  confiderable 
damages  to  the  city  ofRome,  Lancifi,  the  pope's  phy- 
fician,  is  of  opinion,  that  they  proceed  from  the 
following  caufcs,  i.  The  force  of  the  fea  repelling 
the  influx  of  the  riven  2.  The  ftrong  and  continual 
fouth-winds.  3.  The  obftruftions  at  the  mouth  of 
the  .river.  4.  The  great  number  of  bridges  built  upon 
it,  whereby  the  current  is  obftrufted.  5.  The  ruins 
of  fevcral  bridges  and  other  buildings,  the  flones  of 
which  have  fallen  into  the  Tiber,  and  rendered  the 
bottom  of  the  river  very  unequal.  6.  The  great  num- 
ber of  mills  ercfted  on  it;  and,  7.  The  tenacity 
obferved  in  the  water  of  the  Tiber. 

The  Columna  Antonina,  which  ftands  in  the  Piazza 
diColonna,  is  a  hundred  and  eighty  five  feet  high, 
and  embellilhed  with  bafsreliefs,  reprcfenting  the 
principal  aftions  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  This  column 
is  thirty-five  feet  higher  than  that  of  Trajan  :  within 
it  are  ftairs  winding  in  a  fpiral  line,  the  light  being 
admitted  through  fifty-two  fmall  windows,  and  confift 
of  a  hundred  and  ninety  fteps,  which  lead  to  a  fquare 
gallery  furrounded  with  iron  baluftrades,  from  whence 
there  is  a  dclighful  profpecl.  About  fourteen  feet 
above  this  gallery,  is  a  llatue  of  St.  Paul  fourteen 
palms  in  height,  and  of  gilt  brafs,  erefted  by  pope 
Sixtus  V.  who  alfo  repaired  the  whole  column,  and 
caufed  feveral  infcriptions  to  be  cut  on  the  pcdeilid. 
This  whole  column  confifts  of  no  more  than  twf  nty- 
eight  pieces  whence  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
enormous  fize  of  the  flones.  The  figures  on  the  up- 
per part  of  the  column  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the 
lower-,  this  being  the  only  piece  of  antiqviity  v/herc  the 
rules  of  perfpeftive,  with  which  the  ancients  were  but 
little  acquainted,  have  been  obferved.  Moni'iucon 
has  inferted  a  great  many  of  its  bas-reliefs  In  his  An- 
tiQuiie  ExpliquCy  torn.  iv.  P.  L   But  tlur  fjllwll  account 

of 
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of  this  pillar  is  in  a  treatife,  inticled.  La  Coknna  di 
Marco  Aurelio^  &c. 

The  Columna  Trajani,  or  Trajan's  pillar,  which  is 
of  a  much  larger  diameter,  and  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs  of  a  more  elevated  kind,  and  bolder  execution 
than  that  of  Antoninus,  makes  a  very  grand  appear- 
ance.    The  beauty  of  this  column  is  alfo  augmented 
by  a  noble  pedeftal,  rcprefenting  a  rock,  and  embel- 
lifhed  trophies  of  armour,  Ihields,  &c.     It  ftands  in 
a  fquarc  hole,  feven  or  eight  feet  deep,  the  fides  of 
which  are  fupported  by  brick  walls,  fix  or  eight  feet 
above   the   foundation.     This   evidently  (hews  the 
great  elevation  of  the  ground,  and  that,  by  the  many 
ravages  and  devaftations,  this  famous  city  has  under- 
gone, its  fituition  is  raifed  much  higher  than  it  was 
when  this  pillar  was  firft  crefted.     The  bas-reliefs  arc 
carried  round  tliis  pillar,  and  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  form  twenty  three  fpiral  circumvolutions:  they 
reprefent  the  expedition  of  Trajan  againft  Decebalus, 
king  of  the  Dacians,  and  contain  near  two  thoufand 
five  hundred  figures ;  but  without  the  leall  regard  to 
perfpeftive,  thofe  in  the  rear  appearing  as  large  as 
thofc  advanced  in  the  front,  and  fcem  to  be  raifed,  in 
order  to  prel'ent  dicmfelves  the  plainer  to  the  fpefta- 
tor's  view.     The  fpiral  ftair-cafe  within  confifts  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty  llcps,  and  receives  light  by 
means  ot  forty-three  windows  or  apertures,  properly 
diipofcd.     The  urn,  which  formerly  contained  Tra- 
jan's aihes,  and  was  placed  on  the  top  of  this  pillar, 
has  been  removed,  and  its  place  fupplied  by  a  ftatue 
of  brafs  gilt,  reprefcnting  St.  Peter.     This  pillar  is  of 
marble,  and  confifts  of  thirty-four  pieces  only;  the 
pedeftal  is  formed  out  ot  a  fingle  blocks  the  bafe 
Xinfifts  of  eight,    the   torus   of  om-,   the   fhaft  of 
."wcnty-three,  and  the  capit.ii  o/'^r..-. 

The  Mauiblan:m  or  Augviilui;  i-.  the  ^^tnida  Pon- 
rifici,  behind  tlio  church  of  St.  Ro:xa,  is  a  circular 
buiklin^ij  the  area  is  nllcvl  i:;>,  and  converted  into  a 
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garden.  In  the  center  of  it  is  a  ftatuc  of  Auguftus, 
and  the  outfide  of  this  ftrufture  is  in  good  condition ; 
but  the  inHde  fo  greatly  decayed,  that  no  idea  can 
be  formed  of  its  ancient  magnificence. 

The  remains  of  the  emperor  Serverus*s  tomb  are 
without  St,  John's  Gate,  on  the  road  to  Frefcati ;  and 
thofe  of  the  Maufolseum  of  Cicelia,  daughter  of  queen 
Crcticus  Me  ellus,  and  wife  to  the  rich  Crcefus,  in 
the  Via  Appia,  beyond  St.  Sebaftian's  church.  The 
latter  refcmbles  an  old  decayed  tower,  and  is  now 
called  Capo  di  Bove,  from  the  number  of  ox-heads 
rcprefented  in  bals-reliefs  on  this  edifice.  Wh«n 
thcfe  parts  of  Italy  were  the  feat  of  war,  the  enemy 
often  made  ufe  of  this  tower  for  a  place  of  arms,  or 
a  fortrefs. 

On  the  fide  of  the  Porta,  or  St.  Paul's  gate,  is 
the  pyramid  of  Caius  Ceftus,  one  of  the  feven  Epu- 
lones.  This  ftrufture,  which  is  built  with  bricks, 
and  incrufted  with  marble,  is  a  hundred  and  ten  feet 
high ;  and  each  fide  of  the  bafe  is  eighty-one  feet 
and  a  half.  At  the  entrance  of  this  pyramid,  are  two 
marble  pillars,  and  within,  an  oblong  apartment, 
with  an  arched  roof,  and  a  Vidlory  painted  in  each 
corner.  A  particular  account  and  del'cription  of  this 
pyramid  may  be  feen  in  Falconieri's  Diflertation,  an- 
nexed to  Nardini's  Rcma  Antiqua. 

Not  far  from  hence,  toward  the  city,  is  the  Mons 
Teftaceus,  or  Doliolum,  vulgarly  called  11  Teftaceo. 
This  hill  confifts  intircly  of  the  fragments  of  broken 
earthen  ware,  or  poc-fhcrds,  brought  hither  from  the 
city,  and  is  an  hundred  and  fixty  feet  high,  and  half 
an  Italian  mile  in  circumference.  Some  vintners 
have  lately  dug  wine-vaults  here,  and  as  the  wine  is 
kept  perfedly  cool  in  the  fummer,  they  have  a  great 
demand  for  it. 

The  obclifl'LS  near  the  L.areran,  St.  Mary  Mag- 
giore,  St.  Maria  fopra  Minerva,  in  the  Vatican,  be- 
fore the  Rotunda,  in  the  piazza  Navona,  in  the  villa 
Medicea,  in  the  villa  Mattei,  and  Ibme  others  arc 

all 
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all  of  Egyptian  granate,  and  of  fuch  enormous  ^tci 
that  it  is  not  a  little  furpridng  how  the  ancient  me- 
chanics, who  were  ignorant  ot  the  improvements  q£ 
latter  ages,  could  move  fuch  prodigious  mafies  frocti 
place  to  place.  With  regard  to  the  (hips  and  floats 
on  which  they  were  tranlported  from  Egypt  to  Italy, 
Pliny  and  Suetonius  may  be  confulted.  Sfomc  of  the 
learned  will  not  allow  thefe  obelifks  to  have  been  dui 
out  of  the  quarries  in  one  fingle  piece,  but  fuppoH 
the  ancients  were  pofleffed  ot  a  fecrer,  either  as  it 
were  of  cafting  them,  or  working  the  materials  into  a 
certain  texture,  which,  being  moulded  into  a  proper 
form  at  the  place  where  it  was  to  be  ereded,  was 
there  dried,  either  by  air  or  fire;  but,  if  this  had 
been  really  the  cafe,  how  came  Hcliogabalus's  defign 
of  erecting  a  column  of  extraordinary  defign  ^nd 
height,  with  a  ftair-cafe  within  it,  to  be  fruftrated? 
For  Lampridius  tells  us,  that  this  projeft  came  to  no- 
thing, merely  for  want  of  a  block  of  granate  fuitablc 
to  the  emperor's  vanity. 

The  ruins  of  Pompey's  theatre,  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  would  contain  forty  thoufand  fpetSators,  arc 
now  incloj'ed  in  the  Orfina  palace. 

In  the  Notitia  Imperii^  we  are  told,  that  the  num- 
ber of  temples  in  ancient  Rome  amounted  to  four 
hundred  and  twenty ,  but  now  it  would  be  no  very 
cdfy  tafl^  to  afcertain  the  proper  fituation,  even  of  the 
tenth  part  of  them. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  defcription  of  the  city  of  Rome 
with  obferving,  that  whoever  would  fee  all  the  above- 
mentioned  curiofities,  muft  be  very  induftrious  to 
difbatch  them  in  fix  weeks,  and  alfo  previoufly  fur- 
nimed  with  proper  information  to  reap  the  advantage 
propofed  to  himfelf  from  fuch  a  furvey. 

The  gates  of  Rome  are  never  (hut,  fo  that,  at 
any  hour,  either  of  the  night  or  day,  one  may  go  in 
or  out  at  pleafure.  In  travelling  from  this  ciry  to 
Naples,  the  befl:  method  is  to  ride  on  horfc  back,  as 
tlie  chcapcft  way  of  travelling.    J   would  nor  advife 
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Juft  beyond  Terracina  ^rc  the  ruins  of  the  temple 
of  Janus ;  the  palaces  of  Julius  Caefar,  Adrian,  an<f 
other  remains  of  antiquity;  particularly  the  Via 
Appia,  which  here  extends  from  Mola  to  the  river 
Garigliano.  This  famous  road  derives  its  name  from 
Appius  Claudius,  the  cenfor,  who  extended  it  from 
Rome  to  Capua,  at  his  own  expence.  It  appears 
from  Tacitus,  Strabo,  and  Horace,  that  it  was  car- 
ried as  far  as  Brundufium ;  but  they  make  no  men- 
tion of  the  perfon  by  whom  it  was  continued.  The 
ftones  of  this  pavement  are  about  a  foot  fquare,  and 
fo  hard  and  Brmly  cemented,  as  to  have  endured  the 
continued  friftions  of  carriages  for  feveral  hundred 
years:  it  is  twenty  palms  broad,  and  confequently 
iufficient  for  two  carriages  to  go  abreaft.  From  Ter- 
racina there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  fea  to  the  right, 
which  is  fo  near  the  road,  that,  at  the  diftance  ot  an 
Italian  mile  from  that  town,  there  was  a  neceflity  of 
breaking  down  a  piece  of  rock  to  clear  the  way, 
which  there  runs  clofe  by  the  fea.  Three  miles  fur- 
ther, on  this  road,  is  the  frontier  wall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  called  Poriello,  which  extends  itfelt,  ac- 
cording to  fome,  from  the  hill  to  the  fea,  or,  at  leaft, 
to  a  fort,  where,  in  time  of  war,  the  Neapolitans 
have  a  garrifon. 

In  going  from  Rome  to  Naples,  it  is  requifitc  to 
be  furniflied  with  a  pafsport,  which  will  be  given  by 
the  imperial  minifter,  or  the  cardinal-agent,  gratis; 
and,  in  returning  from  Naples  to  Rome,  another  pafs- 
port miift  be  procured  from  the  viceroy :  in  both 
of  them  is  fpecified  the  time  of  their  continuing 
in  force.  The  ecclefiaftical  ftate,  and  kingdom  of 
Naples,  are  diftinguiflied  by  giving  the  appellation 
of  La  Campagna  to  the  former,  and  11  Regno  to  the 
latter:  but  the  difference  between  them  is  fufficiently 
vifiblc;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  being  much  more 
populous,  and  better  cultivated  than  the  papal  terri- 
tories. 

It 
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It  is  with  pleafure,  that  I  recolle£b  the  elegant  pro- 
fpefl,  all  the  way,  from  Fondi  to  Iteri:  the  country^ 
on  the  right,  produces  garden-ftuff,  flax,  and  corn, 
intcrfpcrled  by  rows  of  vines,  the  upper  branches  of 
which  arc  interwoven  in  a  very  beautiful  manner. 
This  profpeft  terminates  with  the  fea,  by  which 
means  this  charming  fccnc  is  diverfiBcd  by  a  multi- 
tude of  Tartans,  and  other  veflels  failing  on  it.  The 
profpeft  on  the  left  hand  is  not  at  all  inferior,  being 
variegated  with  vines,  olive  and  mulberry- trees,  lofty 
cyprcfles,  and  orange-groves,  and  terminated  by  a 
diftant  chain  of  mountains. 

The  firft  town,  on  this  fide,  in  the  Neapolitan  do- 
mmions,  is  Fondi,  which,  in  the  year  1534,  fuflFered 
cztreamly  by  the  attempt  of  Hariaden  Barbarofla,  to 
carry  off  the  beautiful  Julia  Gonzaga,  countefs  of 
Fondi,  with  a  vie>v  of  prcfenting  that  celebrated 
beauty  to  the  grand  fignor:  however,  if  the  llory» 
related  of  her,  be  true,  her  modefty  was  of  a  moft 
lavage  nature.  They  lay,  that  a  gentleman,  who  re- 
fcued  her  in  her  fhirt,  at  the  utmort  hazard  of  his 
life,  was  afterward  aflaflinated  by  her  dcfire,  merely 
becaufe  he  had  feen  her  almoft  naked.  Had  this  ex- 
ecrable murder  been  committed  by  her  hulband 
Vefpafian  Colonni,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  16  natural  to 
the  Italians,  the  lady  woul'J,  in  a  great  meafure,  have 
been  innocent;  but  fun-ly  fiie  mult  now  be  conlidered 
as  more  notorious  for  her  crueltv,  than  famous  for 
her  chaftiiy.  Barharoffa,  bein^  dilappointed  of  his 
prize,  vented  his  rage  in  pillaging  and  deHroyinp;  the 
town,  not  even  fpanng  the  tombs  of  the  two  diHio'; 
of  Colonna;  bcfide  cxcrcifing  the  inoft  horrid  a.  t> 
of  cruelty,  he  carried  many  of  tliC  inhabicaiits  iiuo 
flavcry. 

Mola  is  an  imperial  port,  and  h..is  a  cuPcom-lio-.-ro 
and  a  garrilbn,  which  is  relieved  wivkly  iVum  Ci;:-. :.;. 
Near  Moia  are  the  ruins  of  a  palace,  wiiicri,  a^.':*)r.l- 
ing  to    Ibmc   inli.iij-t'ons  l:::..l  t.)  be  ionnd  in    ir,  b/- 

longed   to  Cicero i  b-..t  the  ^ro::o  :»n.l  i-.bt?r;ar.ean 
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vaults  w^e  very  much  damaged,  in  the  prefenf 
centur/i  by  che  imperialifts,  who,  during  the  fiego 
of  Gaeta,  made  this  place  their  magazixie.  It  wa^ 
on  a  journey  from  henoe  to  (bme  otncr  place,  that 
Cioero  was  afTafllnated  by  that  ungraterul  monfier 
Popilius  Lamas,  whom  that  orator's  eloquence  ha4 
faved  from  the  gallows.  The  fortrefs  of  Gaeta  is  (itu- 
atsed  three  Italian  miles  from  Mola,  and  is  an  bour'4 
paflj^e  by  water :  it  derives  its  name  from  Cajeta, 
/Enea'«  nurfe,  who,  according  to  Virgil,  lib.  7.  botl^ 
died  and  was  buried  here. 

On  the  Monte  della  Trinita  the  Benedi(5tines  havp 
a  chufx:h,  near  which  is  a  large  fifllire  in  the  rock, 
from  the  top  to  the  fea ;  faid  to  have  been  made  mi« 
raculoufly,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  pafCon.  This, 
opinion  is  founded  upon  modern,  and  confequently 
fufpicious  tradition,  and  is  abfolutely  contradided  by 
thofe  who  confine  all  the  miracles,  which  the  holy 
fcripturcs  mention  to  have  accompanied  the  death  or 
Chrift,  intirely  to  the  country  of  Judea.     But,  when- 
cv^er  this  earthquake   happened,  die   effeft  of  it  is 
really  furprifing:  the  chaim  is  between  four  and  five 
feet  broad  near  the  furface  of  the  fea,  and  ftill  wider 
at  the  funimit.    You  pais  through  ir,  by  a  flight  of 
fteps,   to  a  little  chapel,   called  del  Crocififlb,  from 
whence  there  is  a  beautiful  profpect  of  the  fea.  From 
the  cisancl  to  the  church  above,  are  fifty-nine  fteps^ 
of  which  lifcy-ont:  are  in  the  clcfc  of  the  rock;  from 
wlience,    ro  t!ie  landing-place,  arc   eighteen   more. 
The  nionk^  piefent  (Irangers  with  little  pieces  of  the 
rock,  and  to  thcle  Roman  catholics  pay  a  veiy  great 
veneration,  and  give  a  I'mall  oflcring,  or  alms,  to  the 
faLhviS-,  who,  in  return,  allure  them,  that  they  arc 
now  polTcfled  of  an  infallible  cure  for  the  Jiead-ach^ 
the  epilq^iy,  hard  Jahour,  and  other  diforders.    Ships, 
as  tliey  pals  by  the  lov»\*r  ciiapd,  generally  Hilutc  it 
will":  a  g'ln,  and,   lying  upon  th.ir  oars,   eitiiei*  pay 
their  devotions,  amidll  Ibme  mufis:,  or  lend  a-Hiorc  a 
fmail  pecuniary  ollcring  to  the  convent,  at  Icaft  equi- 
valent 
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valent  to  the  expcnce  of  a  falute.  It  is  even  iaid» 
that  Turkifh  veilels  have  often  fent  a  ium  of  mo- 
Bty  to  the  monks,  in  confequence  of  vows  made 
for  their  prcfcrvation  in  ftormy  weather,  upon  direft- 
ing  their  devotion  coward  this  chapel. 

The  Francifcan  convent  here  boafts  of  irs  having 
been  the  rcfidtncc  of  the  foun.ler  of  that  feraphic  or- 
der, as  they  tertn  it.  Without  the  Porta  di  Ferra, 
is  fhewn  the  place,  on  the  fca-lhore,  where  St.  Fran- 
cis ftood,  when  he  preached  with  fuch  energy,  that 
the  very  Blhes  miraculoufly  raifed  themfelves  above  the 
furface  of  the  water,  liftcning  to  his  voice.  The 
tower  of  the  cathedral  is  (aid  to  have  been  built  by 
Frederic  BarbaroITa,  by  way  of  expiation  for  the 
crimes  he  had  commited.  Contiguous  to  the  door 
ofthecaftle,  which  itands  on  a  hill,  is  fhewn  the 
body  of  the  famous  Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,  with 
a  lower  jaw  of  wood,  inferted  to  fupply  the  place  of 
the  natural  one,  long  fmce  decayed.  As  this  noble- 
man was  killed  in  ftorming  Roiie,  and  confequently 
under  the  pope's  excommunication,  and  openly  in 
arms  againlt  the  holy  fee,  his  remains  were  denied 
burial  in  confecratjd  ground  ^  and  to  leave  him  un- 
buried,  or  depofit  his  body  among  the  common 
people,  did  not  feem  confift^rnt  either  with  his  hidi 
rank,  or  the  eminent  fervices  he  had  performed  tor 
the  emperor-,  the  Spaniards,  therefore,  determined 
to  dry  his  corple  like  a  mummy,  and  place  it  here, 
lb  that  it  is  not  at  ail  furprifmg,  that  his  face  has  con- 
tracted a  black  colour,  tie  Itands  in  a  clofet,  with 
yellow  boots  on,  and  red  facings ;  the  (lockings, 
which  come  but  a  little  above  the  boots,  arc  bordered 
ivich  fine  Lc:.  In  1719,  general  Pram pcre,  gover- 
nor of  the  city,  had  tins  Ikcleton  new  cloathcd  in 
blue,  with  filvcr  trimmings,  place.l  a  fw^rd  by  his 
fide,  a  caiie  in  i:is  hanJ,  and  a  hat  and  leather  on  his 
head. 

Notwitiiftanding  the  eulogies  m.jde  on  this  famous 
warrior  attcr  his  dtath^  it  is  Wvli  -LiiyNvn,  that  a  S[)a- 
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oiard,  in  whofc  houfe  he  had  taken  up  his  quarters, 
fet  fire  to  it  the  next  day  after  his  death,  to  efface  the 
memory  of  its  having  harboured  a  traitor:  For- 
merly the  officers  of  this  garrifon,  on  public  rejoic- 
ings, ufed  to  take  off  th^  duke's  fkull,  and  drink 
healths  out  of  it ;  but  this  favage  cuf^om  having  given 
rife  to  fcvcral  quarrels,  fome  of  which  were  produc- 
tive of  unhappy  confequenccs,  it  was  intirely  pro- 
hibited. 

Old  Capua,  the  pleafures  of  which  quite  enervated 
Hanibal's  army, lies  two  Italian  miles  from  the  New,  on 
the  right  hand  toward  Naples.  Of  its  ancient  magnifi- 
cence, nothing  remarkable  now  remains,  except  Ibmc 
few  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre ;  it  ha\'ing  fuccefTively 
felt  the  barbarous  ravages  of  the  Vandals,  Oflrogoths^ 
and  Longobards,  who  levelled  every  thing  with  the 
ground.  1  he  diitance  between  New  Capua  and 
Naples  is  fixteen  Italian  miles;  and  the  road  lief 
through  as  charming  a  country  as  moft  in  Europe. 
The  country  on  each  fide  is  finely  diverfified  with  gar- 
dens, vineyards,  and  corn-fields.  In  fome  places  the 
vines  climb  up  the  lofty  trees  planted  on  each  fide 
of  the  road,  and,  by  interweaving  their  luxuriant 
branches  with  thofe  of  the  tops  of  the  trees,  form  a 
kind  of  beautiful  feftoons.  In  the  months  of  February 
and  March,  feven  flages  in  a  poft-chaife  can  hardly  be 
travelled  from  morning  till  night;  but,  in  the  long 
days  of  fummer,  the  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples, 
which  is  feventeen  ftages  and  a  half,  is  performed, 
with  eafe,  in  two  days. 

[The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  bounded  on  the 
oorth-eaft  by  the  ecclcfiaflical  ftate ;  but  on  all  other 
parts,  by  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic.  Its  ex- 
tent from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the  north -weft,  is  280 
miles-,  and  from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  from  96  to 
120  miles.] 

On  account  of  its  fertility,  Naples  is  juilly  termed 
an  earthly  paradifc;  for  it  abounds  wi:h  all  forts  of 
grainy    the   fineit  fruit   and  garden-produAions  of 
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every  kind ;  rice,  flax,  oil,  and  wine,  in  the  greatefl:  • 
plenty  and  perfe&ion.    In  Calabria  are  gathered  large 
quantities  of  manna,   and,  both  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  the   kingdom,  faffron,  equal  to  the  Oriental 
in  value,  is  produced. 

This  kingdom  alio  afFoRls  alum,  vitriol,  fulphor, 
rock-cryftal,   marble,  and  leveral  ibrts  of  minerals. 
The  wool  is  excellent  both  tor  finenefs  and  ftrcngth  ; 
and  it  produces  filk  in  fuch  abundance,  as  to  liippljr 
foreign  countries  with  its  manutaftures  of  that  kind. 
Its  wine  difputes  the  preference  with  the  richeft  and 
moft  noted  climates  for  that  commodity.    It  has  noble 
and  numerous  flocks  and  herds  of  cattle,  and,  parti- 
cularly, the  Neopolitan  horf-  s  arc  fo  famous,  that  the 
bare,  mention  of  them  is  fufficient.     Uefide  thcfe  pro- 
duAions,  the  grearcft  part  of  which  is  exported,  and 
the  returns  made  in  han.1  coin  into  the  kingdom  ;  the 
trade  in  ftuflT,   and  excellent  foap,  is  a  confiderable 
fond  of  wealth.     I  mull  not  omit  here  a  particuhr 
kind  of  manufafcure,  which  is  principally  carried  on 
at  Taranto  and  Reggio,  and  took  its  rife  from  a  fort 
of  hairy  or  woolly  filanieiiiS  growing  on  a  certain  fpe- 
ciesof  lhcll-fi(h;  out  of  which  materials,  the  inhabi- 
tants, bavins;  found  out  a  method  of  cleaning  and 
preparing   them,   at  prcfcnt  knit   waiflrcoats.   Caps, 
Hockings,  and  gloves  reputed  warmer  than  thofe  of 
wool*.     This  ttuF,  imlced,  fills  far  Ihort  of  filk  in' 
foftnefs  and  finenefs ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  al- 
ways retains  a  particular  glofs.     The  natural  coloiir 
of  this  rncll-wotJ  is  an  olive-grecn;  the  mufcles  on 
which   it  grows,  are  found  in  great  plenty  about  the 
i'lands  of  Malta,  Corfica,  Sardinia,  riiiii  in  the  gulph 
of  Venice", 

Among  the  natural  curinfirics  of  rlic  kingdom  of 
Naple<,  mav  be  :;ccount<^d  alio  rhtr  I^-ps  Fhry^ms^  cj: 
Vi'tra  fioi^ifera^  as   it  is  com.Vionly  called ;   which, 

•  A  ft.?!1,  with  a  piir  offloveb  of  this  n.an. Tw,!\i:re,  arc  to  he 
lirea  in  t'lC  li'ii  Ih  Mjicuin. 

H  2  when 
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when  laid  in  a  fhady  and  damp  place^  fpontaneouOy 
produces,  in  a  few  days,  fungi,  or  champignons, 
according  to  the  magnitude  or  the  itone;  and  thefe 
may  be  eaten.  But  it  is  a  miftake  to  imagine,  that 
this  vegetable  is  produced  purely  from  a  Hone ;  the 
lapis  Phrygius  being  no  other  than  a  conglomerated 
hard  ailemblage,  compofed  of  earth,  rotren  box- 
wood, and  the  filaments  of  feveral  plants,  under  which 
the  champignon -feeds  lie  concealed,  and  thefc  fo  very 
minute,  as,  of  themfelves,  to  be  hardly  diftinguifh- 
ablc  from  duft,  unlefs  by  the  help  of  a  microfcope. 
But  that,  even  in  this  natural  product  ion,  fungi  are 
generated  from  homogeneous  feeds,  is  evident  from 
hence,  namely,  that,  if  a  fundus  be.  not  left  to  ripqi 
fo  long  on  fuch  a  flone  till  it  has  fhed  its  feeds,  the 
ftone,  at  laft,  quite  lol'es  its  vegetative  quality.  Warm 
water  is  poured  upon  this  lapis  Phrygius,  particularly 
to  forward  the  vegetation  ot  the  feeds ;  for  it  pene- 
trates into  the  fmallefl  interflices,  dilates  the  pores  of 
the  flone,  caules  a  fermentation  in  the  inclofed  fap, 
and  thus  warms  the  feeds,  that  they  fpecdily  germi- 
nate. Spring  is  the  feafon  for  thefe  ftones,  when  in 
their  natural  pofition  on  the  earth,  to  produce  cham- 
pignons; but,  if  laid  in  pots,  and  covered  with  fome 
earth,  in  order  to  impart  the  nccefTary  moiflurc  to 
them,  they  yield  them  at  all  times  of  the  year.  They 
are  met  with  in  great  plenty,  and  of  all  fizes,  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  ecclefialtical  flate,  and  further  on 
near  Fondi,  Gaeta,  Iteri,  about  Naples,  and  other 
parts  of  that  kingdom  *.  The  warmth  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  richnefs  of  the  foil  in  Italy,  is  very  proper 
with  a  fuitable  moifhire  previouily  given  it  to  pro-* 
duce  truffles,  potatoes,  morels,  champignons,  and  the 
like  vegetables,  of  an  uncommon  largcnefs. 

The  fiery  eruptions  of  mount  Vefuvius,    often 
ftrike  a  terror  into  the  neighbouring  country  ;  but  as 

*  An  account  of  the  mu(h-room  (lone,  wsa  publiOied  rome  few 
years  fincc  by  Dr.  Hill. 
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'ever}'- thing  which  fecms  to  be  noxious,  brings  aUb 
fome  advantage  with  it ;  fb  this  mountain,  by  the 
fulphureous  and  nitrous  particles  with  which  it  ma- 
nures the  ground,  and  the  heat  of  its  fubterranean 
paflageSi  contributes,  not  a  little,  to  its  uncommon 
fertility:  the  fame  effeA  is  obfervable  from  mount 
iEtna,  in  Sicily.     Thofe  are  obferved  to  be  the  mod 
fruitful  parts,  where  great  quantities  of  fulphur,  fait, 
faltpetre,  and  other  minerals  are  found.    But,  where 
there  are  no  fiery  volcanos  in  fuch  places,  the  fermen- 
tation and  ebullition  of  thofe  inflammable  fubftancea 
would   be  produdtive  of  the  mofl:  dreadful  efiedis: 
whereas,  at  prefent,  they  find  fbme  vent,  and  make 
frequent  difcharges.     As  it  is  found  alfo  from  expe- 
rience, that  this  country  is  fubjeft  to  fewer  earth- 
quakes, and  thofe  lefs  fatal  in  their  efiecfls,  after  the 
eruptions  of  the  fubterranean  matter  through  the 
mouth  of  Vefuvius ;  fo  the  inhabitants  are  not  at  all 
alarmed  at  feeing  the  vernal  explofions  of  thLs  moun- 
tain, when  they  are  not  violent  •,  nor  is  the  air,  by 
that  means,  rendered  moi-e  unhealthy ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  Barra,  lying  at  the  foot  of  Vefuvius,  and 
near  the  fea,   is  remarkable  for  its  falubrity,   beyond 
many  other  places. 

The  upper  part  of  Vefuvius  is,  indeed,  intirely 
covered  with  a(hes  and  ftones,  but  its  lower  parts  pro- 
duce three  forts  of  coftly  wine,  namely.  Vino  Greco, 
yellow  mufcadel,  and  the  well  known  Lachrymas 
Chrifti,  as  it  is  called :  die  fecond  fort  has  the  molt 
agreeable  flavour,  but  will  not  bear  any  long  expor- 
ution.  At  Pietrabianca,  a  bottle  of  it  is  ^Id  at  a 
carlin  and  a  half,  or  about  fix*pence.  The  vino 
Greco  is  the  produce  of  vines  tranfplantcd  hither  from 
Greece,  and  which  have  anfwered  very  well.  The 
Lachrymae  Chrifti  takes  its  name  from  the  drops  of 
juice  which  fall  from  the  grapes  when  full  ripe. 

This  year,  as  early  as  the  end  of  February,  mount 
Vefuvius  began  to  emit  flames.  The  fmoke  might 
be  ieen  about  tluee  flages  dillant  from  Naples,  and 
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rifing  direftly  up  in  tKe  air  like  a  large  black  pillaTf 
till  the  wind  had  broke  and  difllpated  it.     This  hap- 
pened every  three  or  four  minutcrs,  after  which  time, 
the.  top  of  the  mountain  might  be  plainly  fcen,  till  a 
new  eruption  c;imc  on,  for  a  few  minutes,  catting  out 
the  afhes,  ftoncs,  and  fmoke.     The  various  agitations 
of  the  fmoke,  by  the  wi?^d,  have  rauibd  fomc  perlbns 
to  iiT.agine,  tliat  they  brhcld  feveral  kinds  of  fright- 
ful figures,  lb  that  it  is  not  furpriling,  that,  accord- 
ing  to  Dio  Caflius,  lib.   xvi.  in  Vefpafian's  time,  a 
variety  of  giants  was  feen  in  it.     The  fmoke  is  not 
immediately  difperfcd  as  foon  as  it  comes  out  of  the 
mountain,  but  expands  itfclf  in  long  (Ireaks  thro'  the 
flcy    rclembling  thick  clouds:  in  the  ni»ht-timc,  al- 
moft  after  every  explofion,  a  (hort  fiery  pillar  was  feen 
to  fhoot   up   from  the  mountain,  but  extinguifhcd 
before  it  fell  down  again.     Probably,  this  cffedt  only 
proceeded  from  the  igniied  (tones  tiirown  up  in  a  per- 
pendicular   direction,    the   greateft   part   of  which, 
efprcially  in  calm  weather,  fall  down  again  into  the 
caverns  whence  they  ifiucd      After  waiting,  to   no 
purpofe,  for   eight  days,  tiil    the    eruptions  of  the 
mountain  fliuukl  abate,  ct  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  ir  was  r:-.tkcr  to  be  aprrt'hendv-d  that  they  would 
become  itronger,  and  lail  longer,  tluin  I  propofed  to 
ftay  at  Naples;  on  the  14th  cf  March  I  refolved  to 
fet  out  and  vifit  tliis  mountain,  notwichftanding  its 
fiery  explofions. 

The  pfirc't-i,  to  go  upon  fr.ch  an  expedition,  muft 
not  be  over  nuiVieioiis,  as  not  only  hacknev-horfes 
iwc  fcjirce  at:  N.ipk-s,  b;it  the  ])cal;inrs  (whofe  afiift- 
ancc  is  abfolutely  neccfldry  on  iuch  OLcafions';  living 
on  the  mo  iK:iin>,  arc  too  rcw  to  attend  on  a  large 
compjr.v.  The  diilancc  from  N:\n!es  t )  the  foot  of 
Vofvivius  (here  corp.mcrly  caJi^d  Monte  di  Scmma, 
either  from  i*liror:e  Siiinmano,  or  fiom  Its  height  or 
fjmmir,  called  S- 'M.nr.t;!,  or  from  an  adjacent  manor 
called  Somriia";  Is  live  Italian  miles,  including  the  cir- 
cuit round  the  b.iy,  totlw  foe:  ot'  ihc  mountain,  from 
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urhence  to  the  fummit  is  near  three  miles  farther.  It 
feemed  formerly  to  have  been  confecrated  to  Jupiter 
Tonans,  as  appears  from  an  irvTcription  at  Capua, 
mentioned  by  Parrini,  Jovi  Vefuvio  Sacrum.^  D.  D. 

Mount  Vcfiivius,  like  Parnaflus,  confifts  properly 
of  two  hills  or  mountains  \  though  that  which  lies  on 
the  right,  as  you  return  from  Naples,  only  emits  fire 
and  fmoke.  The  valley  betwixt  thofe  hills  is  about 
a  mile  long,  and  extremely  fertile-,  the  height  of  die 
burring  fummit,  which  is  the  loweft  of  the  two,  is 
computed  to  be  eleven  hundred  fathoms  above  the 
furface  of  the  fea.  This  mountain,  by  a  fudden  erup- 
tion, in  the  year  1631,  laid  wade  all  the  neighbour- 
ing country  -,  and  a  warning,  or  caveat,  was  cut  in 
ftone  in  the  Latin  tongue,  and  fet  up  at  Refina^  a 
village  within  three  miles  of  Naples,  to  aditionifli  the 
inhabitants  to  fly  in  time,  when  threatened  with  an 
eruption. 

This  unfortunate  event,  in  1631,  reached  three 
miles  on  the  fea-coaft,  namely,  to  Torro  del  Greco, 
whereby  three  convents,  and  other  buildings,  were 
entirely  deftroyed. 

From  Rcfma,  the  acclivity  of  the  ground  increafes; 
but  you  may  (till  continue  on  horfeback.  Here  are 
fcveral  ftones  fcattered  about,  as  memorials  of  its 
former  devaftations,  and  are  half  calcined ;  but  the 
greateft  part  of  them  have  been  gathered  by  the  pea- 
lants,  to  n)ake  fences  for  inclofing  their  vineyards.  It 
is  aftonifliing  to  th  nk  of  the  impctuofit)'  by  which 
fuch  huge  bulks  of  four  or  five  hundred  weight 
have  been  thrown  fevcral  Italian  miles  diftant  from 
the  hill. 

At  laft  you  arrive  at  the  afcent  of  the  mountain, 
where  it  is  impoflible  to  ride  any  farther,  being  co- 
vered with  allies  and  cinders.  Here  the  horfes  are 
left  to  the  care  of  the  fervants,  and  fhoes  fiibftitutcd 
for  boots,  for  the  more  expedition  on  foot.  Near 
this  a  hermit  hath  made  himfelf  a  mean  habitation, 
where  he  continues  till  the  danger  of  the  mountain 
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becomes  fb  formi'^able  as  to  drive  htm  away.  As  frt- 
veilcrs  return  from  the  mountain  fatigued,  this  hermit 
Hands  ready  with  a  flaflc  of  wine  to  refrefh  them,  for 
fome  trifling  gratuity,  as  his  order  does  not  prohibit 
him  from  takmg  money. 

The  peafants  of  the  adjacent  villages  fwarm  here  to 
attend  ftrangers,  and  often  more  than  are  neceflary ; 
which  makes  them  fo  afliduous,  that  they  often  quar- 
rel with  each  other  for  their  chance,  as  it  may  be 
called.     A  traveller  ought,  therefore,  to  carry  fire- 
arms on  thefe  occafions,  they  being  a  bafe  thieviih 
crew,  and  wear  at  their  fides  a  fort  of  cutlafs.     They 
are,  be  fide,  lb  void  of  fliame,  that  while  the  travellers 
arc  refting  themfelves,  they  jeer  one  another  with 
their  obfcene   and   villainous  pranks.      During  the 
Ihort  time  we  continued  at  the  fkirts  of  the  mountain, 
they  boafted  ihcy  would  conduft  us  to  the  top ;  nay, 
to  the  very  mouth  of  this  vulcano  -,  but  the  higher 
we  afccnded,   the  more  timorous  they  grew,   and  at 
every  little  blaze  which   iflued  from  the  mountain, 
implored  the  aJfiftance  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  Janua- 
rius;  telling  us  the  danger  we  were  expofing  our- 
f'lves  to :  lb  that  we  were  obliged  to  encourage  them 
ro  keep  up  their  fpirirs.     They  wear  leathern  belts, 
which  travellers  take  hold  of,  in  order  to  rer^der  their 
afcent  more  ealy.    If  ihe  two  peafants  who  go  before, 
a»'e  not  ftrong^  enough  to  drag  them  up,  one  goes  be- 
hind  and  fhoves      Every  prudent  perfon   ought  to 
agree  firft,  before  he  eiigupes  thefe  hirelings,  and,  at 
diimifling  of  them,  to  add  a  fmall  gratuit)^  as  they 
have  othcrwifc  been  known  to  have  proceeded  to  a 
mutinous  rudenefs. 

The  mountain  being  fteep,  and  covered  with  blacjc 
afhes,  the  aJirent  is  very  dirlknlt ;  for  the  afnes  caufc 
you  often  to  Hide  fevcral  lieps  downwiird  •,  and,  in 
places  clear  of  afhes,  the  rugged nefs  of  the  cinders  is 
attended  with  equal  difficulty.  That  lulphur  lies 
here  a  foot  deep,  as  a  certain  author  afleris,  I  never 
could  perceive  j  but  among  thofe  drofly  clods  and 
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cinders,  I  met  with  fome  red  and  yellow  fubftances, 
feemin^ly  impregnated  with  fulphur.  You  cannot 
follow  m  the  fteps  of  your  guide,  the  afhes  filling  up 
the  jmpreffion  made  by  the  foot. 

It  has  often  been  known,  that  from  this  volcano 
has  iflfued  a  flood  of  lava,  or  compofition  of  fulphur, 
metals,  minerals,  and  the  like,  to  the  great  damage 
of  all  the  contiguous  parts.  The  (coria  of  this  ejeA- 
ed  matter  lies  irill  one  layer  or  (tratum  upon  another,, 
with  large  ftones  proje£ting  above  the  furface,  which, 
in  their  courfe  along  the  fiery  river,  were  flopped  by 
their  inequalities,  and  fixed  in  the  melted  matter, 
gradually  hardened-,  for  had  the  ftream  been  intirely 
fluid,  it  would  have  fettled  and  cooled  in  a  more 
unifi^rm  furface.  In  the  year  1694,  the  country  was 
vifited  with  one  of  thefe  fiery  rivers  of  lava,  and  the 
burnt  ftones,  though  forced  under  the  melted  matter 
with  poles,  immediately  emerged  again.  Thefe 
ftrcams  or  currents  are  not  thrown  up  from  the 
mountain,  like  the  ftones,  but  pour  down,  as  f:om 
an  inclined  vefTel  -,  fo  that  it  feems  as  if  fuch  an  eflTu- 
fion  muft  proceed  from  the  whole  cavity,  the  recefles 
of  the  mountain  of  melted  fubdances  being  abfolutely 
full.  Some,  from  a  pretended  calculation,  have  af- 
ferted,  that  during  the  eruption  in  the  year  1694,  fo 
^at  a  quantity  of  this  igneous  matter  was  difcharged, 
that  in  fome  places  the  furface  was  fixty  ells  above 
the  furface  of  the  ground ;  and  that  if  the  whole  had 
been  accumulated  in  one  mats,  it  would  have  equal- 
ed, in  bulk,  the  mountain  from  whofe  bowels  it  was 
emitted. 

About  half  way  from  the  funimit  of  the  mountain, 
we  met  with  ftones  at  leaft  an  hundred  weight,  glow- 
ing hot,  which,  when  broken,  had  exaftly  the  appear- 
ance of  red-hot  iron.  They  contained  a  heat  luffici- 
ent  to  fet  paper  on  fire  -,  and  our  guides  affimxd,  that 
they  had  juft  been  ejeftcd  from  the  mountain.  I  faw 
about  ten  or  fifteen  of  thefe,  but  none  either  tumbling 
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down  the  mountain,  or  in  motion  in  the  air.     As  we 

Erocceded  farther,  our  ears  were  I'alutcd  with  the  molt 
orrid  noifc,  refembling  the  explofion  of  a  whole  bat- 
tery of  cannon  at  a  dillance  -,  and  under  our  feet  we 
perceived  a  rumbling,  like  the  continual  boiling  of  a 
large  cauldron.     Upon  making  a  hole  in  the  a(hes 
fo!i)c  inches  deep  with  a  (lick,  a  fenfible  heat  was  im- 
mediately emitted,  and,  in  fome  places,  greater  than 
one's  hand  could  bear.     At  fevcral  places  we  per- 
ceived the  fmoke  to  iffue  out,  as  it  were,  through 
fmall  filTures.     I  was  at  a  lofs,  for  a  long  time,  what 
to  make  of  Utile  round  holes  that  appeared  in  great 
numbers  about  the  fize  of  thofe  made  by  the  finger; 
but,  at  lad,  I  found  them  to  be  receptacles  for  wafps 
and  hornets,  who,  finding  themfelvcs  opprefled  with 
cold,  retire  hither  in  the  night-time.     At  laft,  after 
many  weary  fteps,  we  reached  the  place  where  t||c 
largeft  volcano  was  formerly  fiiuated  \  but  it  is  now 
not  only  choaked  up,  but  by  frequent  eruptions  co- 
vered >^ith  a  round  pile  of  alhes  and  lava.     Here  the 
increaie  of  heat  was  very  fenfible,  efpecially  at  every 
explofion,  when   the   afties  flew  fo  Urongly  in  our 
faces,  that  we  were  obliged  to  hold  fomething  before 
them,  to  defend  our  eyes.     The  mound  alio  was  fo 
hot  un<ler  our  feet,  that  the*  fl^g  burnt  the  very  folcs 
of  our  ftioes :  here  cur  cars  were  not  alarmed  with 
the  dreadful   noifcs  we  heard   when  afccnding  the 
mountain,  but  every  eruption  was  attended  with  a 
whizzing  noile,  like  that  of  a  great  number  of  rockets 
thrown  up  at  once.      1  he  n.ulcitude  of  ftones,   the 
clouds  of  fmoke,  and  other  materials  thrown  up  into 
the  air,  refemble  the  fpringing  of  a  mine,  and  totally 
obfcure  the  fky.     Molt  of  the  itones,  efpecially  when 
of  any  confideri^.ble  wtight,  fall  again  perpendicularly 
into  ijie  alyis  from  whence  they  were  projeded,  and, 
probably,  thi:i  is  offen  repeated,  till  they  are,  at  laft, 
tlirov-n  v/i"hout  the  verge  of  the  aperture.     Great 
quantitirs,  however,  fall  on  the  fides,  and  roll  down 
^ith  uich  a  hiilrou::  noife  as  to  ibike  the  fpedtator 
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with  terron  As  the  wind  drives  the  fmoke,  afhes, 
and  ftoncs  generally  more  one  way  than  another,  a 
perfon  has  thereby  an  opportunity  of  chufing  a  fa- 
vourable ftation ;  but,  if  the  eruptions  are  violent, 
you  cinnot  approach  any  fide  wich  fafety.    Wc  could 

Eerceive  no  flames  in  the  day-timt-,  and,  very  poffi- 
ly,  the  heat  we  felt,  at  each  explofion,  proceeded 
from  the  melted  lava  and  ignited  ftones  projetted  into 
the  air,^which,  at  night,  appear  like  red-hot  bullets. 
According  to  Pompeius  Sarnella,   bifhop  of  Bifcc- 
glia,  the  upper  mountain  firfl:  appeared  on  the  26th  of 
September  1685.     I  imagine  we  might  have  about 
eight  hundred  paces  itill  to  afcend  over  fharp  ftones 
and  deep  afhes  :  but,  at  the  time  we  were  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  the  eruptions  fucceeded  each  orher  every 
two  or  three  minutes,  fo  that  we  muft  have  ftood  out 
upward  of  eight  fhocks  before  we  could  have  reached 
the  top.     But  the  hazard,  which  continually  increafes, 
the  nearer  you  approach  to  the  fummit  of  the  moun- 
tain, becoming  evidently  greater,  and  it  being  im- 
poffible  to   pcrfuadc  the   peafants,   our  guides,   to 
proceed  any  farther,  we   ^eed  to  return.     In  all 
probability,  had  we  ventured  to  the  aperture  of  the 
mountain,  we   fliould    have    feen    only    fmoke  and 
vapour.     It  is,  therefore,  very  ridiculous  for  travellers 
to  pretend,  that,  during  an  eruption  of  the  mountain, 
they  have  been  at  the  top,  and,  looking  down  the 
hoUow  abyfs,  have  obferved  it  all  on  fire,  and  running 
together,   with  great  violence,  like  the  ebullition  of 
fulphur,    bitumen,  and  metal  in  a  furnace.     Some 
ingenious  friends,  of  unqueftionable   veracity,   v^ho 
have  been,  feveral  times,  at  the  top,  when  the  moun- 
jtain  was  ftill,  have  aflured  me,  that,  by  rcafon  of  tic 
fmoke,  they  could  but  very  feldom  fee  the  bottom  of 
the  cavity,  and,  when  they  did,  it  was  fubjeft  to 
great  variation,  for  fometimes  it  was  of  a  prodigious 
depth,  and,  at  other  times,  hardly  mere  than  a  hun- 
dred tcet,  according  to  the  diverfiP'Of  the  rifin  ^  or 
falling  of  the  melted  matter  from  t!ie  lait  eruption, 
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by  the  induration  of  which,  the  bottom  is  formed. 
Some  travellers  are  fo  daring,  as  to  venture  a  confi- 
derable  way  down  into  the  cavity ;  but  aftions  of  this 
kind  can  be  produflive  of  no  real  advantage,  and, 
about  two  years  ago,  proved  fatal  to  an  Englifh 
gentleman,  who  loll  his  •  life  by  his  temerity.  If, 
loon  after  an  eruption,  a  ftone  be  rolled  down  the 
aperture,  it  is  followed  by  a  frightful  noife,  and  a 
cloud  of  fmoke.  It  is  two  hours  labour  to  climb  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  but  you  return  much  eafier, 
and  in  lefs  time  -,  for  one  often  Aides  down  upon  the 
aflies  upward  of  four  paces  at  a  ftep.  Some  days  af- 
terward, as  the  wind  fometimes  drives  abundance  of 
afhes  into  the  city  of  Naples,  they  have  recourfe  to 
proceflions,  anvl  the  invocation  of  St.  Januarius,  in 
whom,  as  their  guardian  upon  all  fuch  occafions,  the 
inhabitants  repofe  a  particular  confidence:  though,  of 
late  years,  for  their  better  iccurity,  they  have  given 
him  the  archangel  Michael  as  an  aflbciate.  Their 
devotion,  it  mull  be  allowed,  is  very  well  grounded, 
if  what  they  fay  be  true,  that,  immediately  upon 
the  meer  expofing  of  the  faint's  head,  after  the  pro- 
per fnppliciitions  have  been  offered  to  him,  the  wind 
has  Ihitted,  and  the  fmoke  been,  confequently,  rc- 
moved  from  the  city,  and  the  fury  of  the  burning 
eruptions  abated:  io  thac  it  is  not  at  all  furprifing, 
that  the  governor  of  the  Capella  del  Teforo,  belong* 
ing  to  the  cathedral  where  the  reliques  of  this  faint  are 
preferved,  has  caufed  a  large  medal  to  be  ftruck^ 
on  one  fide  of  which  is  St.  Januarius,  and  on  the  re- 
verfe  are  the  two  phials,  in  which  his  miraculous  blood 
is  kept,  and  under  them  a  garland. 

Sextus  Aurelius  Viftor,  and  other  hiftorians,  who 
Affirm,  that  it  was  in  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  the 
fiery  eruptions  of  mount  Vefuvius  were  firlt  obferved, 
may  be  cafily  confuted  from  Strabo,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Auguftus :  and  it  is  alio  falfe,  that  Pliny 
the  elder  loft  his  life  on  this  mountain.  For,  from  the 
jjccount  given  by  Pliny  the  younger,  concerning  his 
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uncle's  death,  it  is  evident,  that  he  was  far  enough 
firom  Vefuvius,  and  being  very  fat,  and  troubled  with 
an  afthma,  he  was  fuffocaced  by  the  grois  and  ful* 
phureous  air. 

Since  the  birth  of  Chrift,  hiftorians  have  recorded 
upward  of  twenty  memorable  eruptions  of  mount  ' 
Vefuvius ;  but  it  is  probable,  that,  during  all  that 
dme,  the  number  muit  have  been  much  greater:  one 
of  the  moft  violent  was  that  juft  mentioned,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Titus  Vcfpafian,  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  two  cities  of  Herculaneum  or  Heraclea, 
and  Pompeii,   which  formerly  flood  near  Naples. 

Dio  Cafllus  fays,  that  the  aihes,  during  that  erup- 
tion, were  driven  as  far  as  Africa,  Syria,  and  Egypr, 
and  even  at  Rome  the  fun  was  darkened  by  them. 

The  great  variety  of  minerals,  and  other  fubllances, 
thrown  out  by  Vefuvius,  is  a  fufficient  proof  of  the 
internal  conilitution  of  this  vail  hollow,  and  whence 
its  fiery  eruptions  arife.  For,  upon  mixing  quick 
fulphur  and  filings  of  iron  together,  and  kneading 
them  CO  a  pafte,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  cold  wa- 
ter, this  mafs  is  not  only  immediately  heated,  but  it 
breaks  out  into  a  perfed  flame.  Lemery  had  once 
an  artificial  volcano,  oF  this  fort,  in  his  garden  at 
Paris,  which  Ipontaneoufly  took  fire;  and  modern 
chemifts  have  carried  their  improvements  fo  far,  that 
by  the  bare  mixture  of  two  liquids,  previoufly  pre- 
pared for  that  purpofe,  they  can  produce  flame.  When 
the  fea  is  calm,  a  great  deal  of  petroleum  is  often 
£3und  floating  on  its  furface,  at  Refina  Torre,  (two 
fmall  places  near  mount  Vefuvius  and  the  fea),  which 
the  fifhermen  take  up  with  pieces  of  fponge,  and  fell 
to  the  apothecaries.  That  mount  Vefuvius  has  a  com- 
munication with  the  fea,  experience  plainly  fliews,  the 
waters  being  furprifmgly  abforbed,  in  16S1,  as  a  pre- 
lude to  the  eruption  of  the  mountain,  fo  that  feveral 
veflels,  afloat  before,  were  left  dry.  Alfo,  by  what 
happened  in  the  year  1 698,  when  the  fea  fuddenly 
ebbed  twelve  paces,  and  the  mountain  dilcharged  a 
8  large 
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large  torrent  of  bituminous  matter;  on  the  return  of 
the  fca  to  its  former  height,  and  a  ceflation  of  the 
igneous  difcharge,  great  quantity  of  (hells,  and  other 
tcftaceous  fubftances,  were  found  along  the  (bore,  half 
burnt,  and  emitted  a  fulphureous  fhiell.  Parrini  and 
Boccome  affirm,  .that,  in  a  violent  eruption  of  mpunt 
Vefuvius,  hot  fea-water,  fifh-fhells,  and  fea-weeds, 
have  been  ejcfted  by  that  mountain. 

This  volcano,  however,  affords  feveralfrcfh  Iprings, 
of  which  fome  are  conveyed  to  Naples,  by  a  beautinil 
aquedu£b,  to  the  great  conveniency  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Thefe  waters  have  not  the  lead  heat  in  them,- 
and  a  cold  wind  is  felt  to  blow  from  feveral  fiflures  and 
chalms  of  the  mountain.  I  fliall  further  remark,  that, 
though  a  new  hill  has  rifen  on  the  fummit  of  Vefu- 
vius, over  its  former  aperture,  yot  it  is  ftill  lels  than 
its  former  height ;  of  this  we  have  an  ocular  demon- 
ftration.     The  fame  may  be  faid  of  mount  -ffitna. 

Hie  climate  of  the  city  of  Naples,  and  the  fouth 
part  of  that  kingdom,  is  fuch,  that  little  or  no  winter 
is  perceived  there,  and  garden- ftuff  and  vegetables 
are  in  feafon  all  the  year :  ice  is  feldom  feen  in  the 
level  country,  or  plains  •,  and,  in  the  laft  five  yenrs, 
fnow  was  known  to  fall  but  twice,  and  then  it  diflblv- 
ed  as  foon  as  it  touched  the  ground.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  mountains  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  gather 
fnow,  and  carry  it  to  Naples,  where  it  fupplies  the 
want  of  ice  for  cooling  their  liquors.  The  extream 
fummcr  heats  never  fail  of  being  tempered  with  cool 
breezes  in  the  evening,  which  are  fpent  in  taking  the 
air  on  foot,  and  in  carriages,  after  being  conrined, 
within  doors,  during  the  fultry  heat  of  the  day. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  form  a  proper  cllimate  of 
.  '  the  fertility  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  richts  of  the 
country;  for,  confidering  how  long  it  has  been  un- 
der a  foreign  government,  which,  by  contributions, 
troops,  wars,  and  other  circumftances,  fhull  necefla- 
rily  have  drained  it  of  large  fums,  yet  it  is  ftill  in  a 
much  better  condition  than  many  of  the  ftates  in 
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Italy ;  and  capable,  by  proper  meafures,  of  affording 
new  fources  of  wealth.  I'he  tobacco-farms,  alone, 
produce  near  thirty  thOufand  ducats  annually ;  but, 
amidft  its  fertility,  and  other  natural  advantages,  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  labours  under  many  heavy  in- 
conveniencies.  Befide  the  calamities  it  is  fubjeft  to, 
from  the  frequent  eruptions  of  Vefuvius,  it  alfo  fuflfers 
greatly  by  earthquakes,  particularly  the  fouthem  bor- 
ders of  the  kingdom,  in  all  pares  of  which  are  afto- 
nifhing  remains  of  cities,  once  famous  in  hiftory,  but 
now  almoft  without  a  name. 

Another  difagreeable  circumftance,  but  common 
to  moft  parts  of  Italy,  is  occafioned  by  the  fwarms  of 
Hzards,  cfpecially  of  the  green  kind,  which  abound 
almoft  every  where :  in  the  fpring,  hundreds  of  thefe 
are  feen  bafking  thcmfclvcs  on  ;hc  roofs,  and  crawling 
up  and  down  the  walls,  fo  that  no  door  or  window 
can  be  left  open,  without  the  room  being  filled  with 
them:  the  green  lizards  arc  very  nimble,  and  have  a 
fine,  bright,  fleek  (kin,  and  beautiful  eyes,  but  are  in- 
tirely  harmlefs.  About  Fondi,  Capua,  and  Gaeta,  are  a 
noxious  kind  of  lizards,  vulgarly,  but  improperly,  called 
tarantulas,  v/hcfe  bite  or  (ling  is  attended  with  great 
danger:  they  are  brown,  larger  than  the  green  forr, 
and,  when  deprived  of  thtrir  tails,  refemble  a  toad. 
The  fcorpions  are  a  greater  nufanf  e  5  they  harbour 
not  only  in  old  walls,  and  under  ftones,  but  infeft 
houfcs  in  this  country,  lb  thar,   in  fome  places,  it  is 
cuftomary  to  make  bedilcads  of  poliftied  iron,  and  ta 
place  them  at  fome  diftiince  from  the  wall,  to  prevent 
thefe  vermin  from  getting  into  the  beds.     It  is  true, 
they  feldom  hurt,  unlefs  they  .Tre  tirft  a(raultcd,  which 
may  eafily  happen,  either  by  turning  one*s  lelf  in  bed, 
or  moving  a  leg  or  arm  in  or.e's  fleep :  the  fureft  re- 
medy againft  the  (ling  of  thciV  noxious  creatures,  is 
to  bruifc  the  animal,  and  bind  it  U'l  on  the  wound ; 
or,  if  that  cannot  be  done,  the  bell  v/ay  is  to  foment 
it  with  oil  of  olives,  in  wi.ich  dead  fcorpions  are  in- 
fufed,  applying  warm  bandages  to  the  part;  and,  at 
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the  fione  time,  to  give  the  pafient  thcriaca,  widi.jM-' 
oetout  wine  to  nik  a  gentle  pcrfpiraiion.  .  This  ,ofl  i* 
likndfe  a  fpecific  agamft  the  ftms  of  the  ipidcr  ibli* 
fi^a,  in  the  northern  parts  of  luiy  :  this  creature  haa 
little  or  notbbg  €si  tnat  venom  which  appears  in  the 
hotter  cUmateSt  in  Malta  add  Afriq^.  The  venom  or. 
poifon  of  the  viper  hath  alfo  the  fame  gradations^  ac- 
cording to  the  prazimitjr  of  the  counqy  to  the  equa- 
tor. Modern  authors  have  aflerted^  that  the  fcorpion 
being  furrounded  hf  fire^  and  perceiving  the  flame  td 
approach  nearer,  and  the  heat  mote  intenfe,  and  find* 
ing  no  way  to  dcape,  turns  up  his  tail,  and  lliikes 
himitif  in  the  head.  This  aflfertion  appeared  to  mp 
very  fulbicious,  and  made  me  thinks  that  this  pie^ 
tended  lulcide  was  no  more  than  the  natural  modoa 
of  the  animal  on  fuch  occafions.  Being  at  Naples,  I. 
was  refolved  to  bring  this  vulgar  error  to  the  teft  of 
repeated  experiments,  which  proved  that  it  was  onlf  . 
a  mere  fiftion. 

Another  plague,  peculiar  to  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  chiefly  in  the  fouthem  parts,  is  the  taran- 
tula; fo  called  from  the  city  of  Taranto*  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  they  abound,  sind  are  the 
latg^ft  and  moft  venomous.  Pliny  and  other  writers 
call  xhiimpbalangius.  The  pcrfon  bit  by  this  fpideris 
called,  by  the  lulians,  TaraniolaH  \  and  cheir  extravar 
gant  viciflicudes  of  Ihricrking,  fobbing,  laughing^ 
dancing,  are  very  well  known.  Few  of  ^efc  patients 
can  be^  the  light  of  black  or  blue,  but  feem  delight- 
ed with  red  and  green  objedb :  they  are  alfo  feized 
widi  an  averfion  to  eating  fruit  and  vegeubles.  A 
melancholy  filence,  and  a  fixed  eye,  are  thfc  firft 
fymptoms  by  which  the  bice  of  the  tarantula  difcovera 
itfelf :  mufic  is  then  immediately  called  in  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  patient,  to  roufe  him  lo  a  violent  . 
modon.  and,  by  that  means,  to  procure  a  ftrongper- 
foiration ;  but  neither  the  fame  tunes,  nor  the  fame  in- 
ftruments  anfwer  the  fame  purpofcs,  with  regard  to 
the  difliarcnt  paticpts.   The  tarantolati  dance  wd  fk^ 
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as  long  'as  there  is  any  venom  left  to  be  expelled : 
this  exercife  and  cure  Ibmetimes  takes  up  five  or  (ix 
days.    It  is  not  to  be  fuppoled,  that  they  are  conti- 
nually dancing  for  fo  many  days  ;  but  when  nature  is 
CKhaufted,  and  the  mufic  fufpended,  the  patient  is 
put  to  bed,  well  covered,  and  luch  cordials  given 
him,  as  promote  perfpiration,  and  chear  the  heart. 
The  patient,  upon  his  recovery,  remembers  nothing 
of  what  pailed  during  the  diforcfer.    If  the  cufe  be 
not  pcrfcftly  effedted,  and  the  poifon  intirely  expelled, 
the  fame  fymptdms  never  fail  to  return  the  fucceed* 
ii^  year,  eipecially   during  the  fummer  heats  j  and 
firnie  have  laboured  under  thefe  terrible  diforders  at 
intervals,  for  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years,  and 
others  during  their  whole  lives:  nor  are   inftances 
uranting  of  perfons,  who,  meerly  from  a  fenfe  of  their 
incurable  diforder,  or  from  its  melancholy  efFefts, 
have  dcftroved  thcmfelves.     Women,  on  account  of 
their  long  cloaks  Jurbouring  fuch  vermiii,  are  more 
liable  to  be  bit  than  men :  the  bite  of  a  tarantula 
Quies  a  fmall  red  fwelling,  not  unlike  that  occafioned 
by  the  fting  of  a  wafp.    In  the  dog-days,  and  during 
the  intenfe  heats  of  fummer,  the  tarantula  is  mod  dan- 
gerous, efpecially  thofe  found  in  the  plains ;  for  thofe 
round  in  Tufcany  do  not  produce  luch  mifchievous 
cfie6ts  as  that  kind  found  in  Apulia» 
-  In  the  iOand  of  Corfica  are  neither  wolves  nor  vi- 
perS)  whereas  its  tarantulas  and  fcorpions  are  extreaml|F 
venomous. 

But,  among  the  worft  creatures  in  this  Hne  country, 
fome  reckon  its  inhabitants  in  general,  who  are  of  a 
treacherous,  diflrudful,  cruel,  and  undeady  difpofi- 
non.  Though  it  is  no  eafy  matter  to  give  national 
charaAers,  it  is  certain,  however,  that  the  hidory  of 
Naples,  almod  beyond  any  other,  yields  numerous 
and  deplorable  indances  of  the  extream  depravity  of 
human  nature.  Tophana,  the  noted  female  poifoner, 
from  whom  the  Aqua  Tophana  took  its  name^  is  dill 
in  priibn  here,  and  mod  drangers,  out  of  curiofity, 
i  go  to  fee  her :  fhe  is  an  old  lialc  woman,  who  had 
►     .Vot-V.  I  Ulotv^^d 
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belonged  lo  fo'me  religious  fifterhood,  for  which  realon 
her  &t'c  has  been  ipared ;  though  (he  iient  many  huadrcd 
people  out  of  the  world,  and,  in  panicular,  was  yery 
liberal  of  her  drops,  by  way  of  alms,  to  married  wo- 
men,  vwho  would,  it  mky  well  be  fuj^fed,  have  no 
great  regret  at  getting  rid  of  difagreeablc  buflsands. 
From  four  to  fix  drops  of  this  liquid  is  a  quandty 
fufficient  to  do  a  man's  bufinefs,  and  fome.aifirm,  that 
the  dofe  may  be  ordered  ib  as  to  take  effefk  in  a  deter** 
rninate  time.  This  water  is  ftiU  privately  made  at 
Naples,  under  the  name  of  Aquetca  di  Napoli*  But 
fmce  lemon-juice  has  been  found  to  be  a  kind  of  an- 
tidote againil  this  water,  it  is  not  now  in  fuch  high 
repute.  But  all  the  antidotes,  hitherto  found  out, 
prefuppofe  the  potion  to  have  been  recently  adrainiC' 
tered,  or,  upon  any  fufpicion,  previouily  guarded 
againft  by  fuch  prefervatives. 

The  voluptuous  manner  of  living  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  country  has  been  remarked  even  in  an- 
cient times.  With  regard  to  the  prefcnt  times,  it 
mud  be  allowed,  that  in  no  place  are  the  abandoned 
licentioufnefs  and  impudence  of  proftitutes  carried  to 
fb  great  a  height  as  in  this  city.  1  his  entirely  cor- 
rupts the  young  people  •,  and  even  the  clergy,  not  be- 
ing fubjecl  to  the  civil  power,  and  connived  at  by 
their  fuperiors,  left  the  iacrcd  function  fhould  fuffer 
the  fmallelt  dilparagement,  are  but  indifferently  cace- 
f\il  to  fet  a  good  example. 

The  coRimon  people  in  this  country  are  fo  lazy,  as* 
to  prefer  btrggary  or  robbing  to  labour.  But  in  the 
city  of  Naples  tl:ey  arc  more  indullrious,  and  feveral 
mi^nufaii'jres  fiouriih  among  t-hcm.^  It  is  a  common 
fayiig  here,  that  the  viceroy,  in  order  to  keep  this 
country  quitt,  muft  take  care  to  provide  three  things 
which  be(:in  with  an  F,  namely,  JeJleyfarinSy  forcbt^ 
leaft-s,  nica!,  and  gibbets;  the  people  being  cxceflive 
fond  of  })ub!ic  diverfions,  clamorous  upon  any  fear- 
city  of  corn,  and  icditious,  unlels  awed  by  examples 
oflevcrity.  Among  the  public  entertainments,  is  the 
proccfBon,  with  four  triumphal  cars,  on  the  four 
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Surtdays  immediately  preceding  Lent ;  the  firft  loaded 
with. bread,  the  fetond  with  flefli,  the  third  with  all 
kinds  of  veg'f rabies,  and  the' fourth  with  fifli.  Thefe 
arc  piled  up  almoft  a^  high  as  a  houfe,  with  a  band  of 
mufic  on  the  top,  and  guarded  by  armed  tradcfmen^ 
till  they  are  given  up  to  be  pillaged.  But  what  draws 
the  greatefi  concourfe  of  people  at  Naples,  is  the 
caftle  of  Cocagna,  or  Cuc^gna,  as  it  is  called ;  which 
is  a  regular  piece  of  fortification,  and  faced  all  over 
^ith  quarters  of  meat,  (bins  of  beef,  bacon,  gecfe,  tur- 
keys, and  other  provifions,  with  which  the  country  ot 
tdcagne  is  imagined  to  abound.  TKis  fpedtacle  is 
annually  exhibited,  and  on  each  fide  of  the  caftle  is  a 
fountain  running  with  wine  for  a  whole  day ;  a  party 
of  foldief s  is  planted  to  guard  the  works  till  the  vice- 
roy appears  in  his  balcony,  which  Is  thii  fignal  for  the 
populace  to  take  the  place  by  ftorm. 

The  Neapolitan  nobility  ufually  fpend  fome  ycani 
in  a  fi^gal  retirement  on  their  eftates  in  thie  country, 
that  they  may  make  a  more  fplendid  figure,  for  i 
while,  in  the  city:  for  which  rcafon  they  are  always 
funning  into  extreams,  though  their  fortunes  are  not 
confiderable  enough  to  fupport  fuch  profiifion.  They 
are  fb  numerous,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  are 
heckoned  a  hundred  and  nineteen  princes,  a  hundred 
ahd  fifty-fix  dukes,  a  hundred  and  feventy-three  mar- 

2uifl[es,  forty-four  counts,  and  four  hundred  ahdforty- 
vc  barons,  all  vaflals  to  the  crown.  A  fppt  ot  larid^ 
from  which  many  of  them  have  the  title  of  maiquis. 
Has  hardly  an  income  of  fifty  dollars  a  year. 

The  number  of  regular  forces  now  quartered  up 
atid  down  throughout  the  kingdom,  amounts  to  fouf 
thoufand  men,  which  is  very  far  from  being  fufiicien 
to  keep  this  nation  in  awe,  in  cafe  of  the  approach  of 
any  ,cnemy. 

With  regard  to  the  currency  of  coin  in  this  coun- 
try, a'  Spanish  pillole,  or  an  o!d  French  Louis  d'or, 
g^  htre  for  forty-five  carlini.  The  papal  money  is 
iKb  current,  and  three  paoji  aire  equal  to  four  carlini« 
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By  a  ducat,  fitnply  fo  called,  is  meant  an  ioiagiiiaiy 
coin  of  account,  equivalent  to  ten  car)ini/ 

The  city  of  Naples  lies  in  41^  20^  north*  latituder 
Its  walls,  which  moftly  confift.  of  hard,  black,  quany- 
ftones,  called  Pipemo,  are  nine  Italian  miles  in  cir- 
cuit; but,  including  the  fuburbs,  between  eighteea 
and  twenty  miles.  Though  Naples  has  not  fucb  fine 
palaces  as  Rome  or  Genoa,  it  has.  not  many  fiich 
mean  houfesy  as,  in  otheir  citi^s^  difsrace  the  moft 
beautifbt  ftreets.  The  roofs  of  the  houfes  are  flat, 
ismd  furrourided  with  elegant  baluftrades.  The  ftreets 
are  alibvery  well  paved,  and  moftly  confift  of  broad 
free-ftone ;  but  they  have  no  flope  ftom  the  mtddki 
or  Ifennds  to  carry  off  the  water.  The  beft  ftreett 
for  breadth  and  length,  is  la  Strada  di  Toledo,  but 
not  a  fingle  palace,  of  any  note^  is  to  be  feen  in  II 
It  is  between  twenty  and  twenty-diree  common  paces 
broad,  and  five  hundred  in  a  ibraight  line,  after  which 
it  runs  in  a  gentle  curve.  Were  the  ftrccts  lighted  at 
Isight,  it  would  be  both  an  ornament  to  the  city,  and 
a  great  fccurity  in  walking  through  them, 

[Mr.  Sharpe  is  very  full  in  the  particulars  he  givcs^ 
and  the  remarks  he  makes,  refpefbiog  the  city  and 
inhabitants  of  Naples  j  a  few  of  which  we  (hall  feleft. 

**  The  road  from  Rome  to  Naples  is  bad  enough^ 
the  inns  are  flill  work;  nay,  worfe  than  thofe  on  the 
Lx)retto  road  -,  for,  in  the  town  of  Lorctio,  there  was 
good  accommodation ;  but  all  the  way  to  Naples  we 
never  once  crept  within  the  Ihcets,  not  daring  to  en- 
counter the  vermin  and  nalHnefs  of  thofe  beds.  I 
attempted  to  pleafe  myfelf  with  the  conceit  of  travel- 
ling, the  fame  road  that  Horace  did  in  his  journey  to 
Bruodufium :  but  my  fenfations  were  too  ftrong  for 
a^  fancy.  The  fwampy  foil  and  marihes  on  the 
riffht-hand,-  with  a  ftrlng  of  barren  mountains  on  the 
kit,  for  fcores  of  miles  together,  may  amufe,  but 
cannot  delight  a  traveller.  Did  we  not  know  that 
ancient  Italy  was  infinitely  more  populous  than  it  now 
is;  did  wc  not  know  that  populoufnefs  renders-  a 

•  •  couauy 
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country  rich  and  chearful,  I  fhould  have  fufpefted 
thofe  mailers  of'  the  univerfe  had,  in  their  haughti- 
nefs,  and,  from  a  contempt  of  all  other  nations,  call- 
ed theirs  the  Garden  of  the  world :  for,  beautiful  and 
fertile  as  fome  parts  of  it  are,  the  amazing  quantity 
of  barren  mountains,  extending  from  almoft  the  one 
extremity  to  the  other,  fliould  feem  to  deprive  it  of 
that  charaAer  :  and,  however  bold  the  aflertion  may 
appear,  I  think  England  a  better  refemblance  of  a 
garden  than  Italy  -,  and  fhould  not  hefitate  to  oppofe 
our  verdure  and  inclofures,  to  their  myrtle  and 
orange-trees,  which  laft,  by  the  bye,  are  not  to  be 
fcen  in  the  winter,  except  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
Italy. 

Whilft  I  was  in  England,  I  never  heard  the  words 
northern  climate  pronounced,  but  they  conveyed  to 
me  an  idea  of  barrennefs  and  imperfeflion.  I  had 
always  conceived,  that  vegetables  and  garden  fruits 
attained  a  flavour  and  favourinefs  in  the  more  fouthern 
climes,  unknown  to  the  latitude  of  52** ;  bur,  to  my 
great  furprifc,  I  do  not  fijtid  that  any  of  their  her- 
bstgc  is  equal,  in  tafte  and  fweetnefs,  to  that  which 
grows  in  our  gardens  •,  and,  what  is  ftill  more  fur- 
prifing,  few  of  their  fruits  excel  ours  ;  I  believe  none, 
except  their  water-melons,  their  grapes,  and  their 

From  Capua,  (about  four  miles  from  the  ruins  of 
die  ancient  Capua)  the  road  to  Naples  is  very  plea- 
lant ;  the  gardens  and  vineyards  on  each  fide  arc  well 
cultivated ;  however,  the  dlftrift  of  Capua  does  not 
aijfwcr  to  the  idea  we  have  pf  its  luxury  in  the  times 
(rf  Haxuiibal,  if  I  may  judge  from  the  great  difficulty 
I  found  of  procuring  a  morfel  of  dinner  in  that  town. 

Some  parts  of  the  Alps  exhibit  a  mod  delightful 
and  tremendous  profpeft,  and  were  the  firfi:  great  ob- 
jeft  I  met  with  amongft  the  marvellous.  I  think  the 
city  of  Venice  floating  on  the  water,  with  iis  beautiful 
adjacent  iflands,  may  be  ranked  as  the  fecond;  and  I 
will  venture  to  mention  St.  Peter's  as  the  third, 

I  3  though 
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tljpugh  it  partake  not  of  beauties  derived*  from  nn 
tVLTCj  being  a  meer  work,  of  art  \  but,  above  all,  | 
adniir$l  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the  i^  of  Naples. 
The  iflands,  the  mountains,  the  bay,  th^  building^ 
and  the  dope  on  which  the  buildings  ftand,  cendcf 
1^  view  of  this  city  enchantingiy  pretty,     ^ince  my 
arrival,  we  had  b^ultering  weather,  and  more  thundor 
4nd  lightning  than  1  ever  knew  in  July,^  in  our  kui^ 
uides ;  but  the  fea  is  (o  fheltcred  that  there  is  no 
horror  in  the  ifcene,  and  the  (beets  are  ib  well  pav^^ 
that  they  become  cl^n  and  dry  ii^  a  few  hours  ^cr  4 
(^eluge.     I  can  iinagine,  and  am  told,  that  the  hcatsi 
of  the  fupimer  are  dreadful,  bur,  thank  God,  they 
are  not  to  be  my  concern ;  I  am  to  enjoy  the  fwcct» 
only  of  a  Neapolitan  winter,  and,  as  far  as*  1  can 
ludge,  * tliey  .are  unfpeakablc  to  a  man, who  fijfiers.ii^ 
Bfs  lungs  from  moifture  and  cold.     Damps  are  little 
known  in  this  place,  neither  furniture  nor  walls  fuScf 
firom  that  circumftance  -,  ajid  for  temperature  of  the 
air,  fufficc  to  inform  you,  that,  in  order  to  write  thia. 
letter  comfortably,  I  chufe  to  open   the  windows, 
^ould  an  afthmatic  man  jump  from  London  to  the 
lodgings  I  have  t.iken,  though  at  any  rifle  of  his  neck^, 
he  would  do  well  to  venture  -,  but  I  cannot  fay  il^ 
would  be  worth  while  16  go  and  return  as  we  do^ 
through  fo  much  filth,  and  fo  many  fufFcrings  froca 

bugs,  lice,  fleas,  gnats,  fpiders,  &c. 

You  tell  me,  two  or  three  hufbands  are  lately  fc* 
paratcd  from  their  wives,  and  bemoan  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age  in  theJi  inllanctrs.  We  here  read  with 
allonifhment  that  the  examples  are  only  two  or  three 
in  fo  large  a  kingdoni.  Were  Italians  to  feparate. 
cither  on  the  account  of  indifferent  or  gallantry^ 
there  would  be  ?.lmo{i  as  many  divorces  as  marriages. 
It  appears  to  us,  that,  becaufe  fome  feparate  where 
lltfre  is  np  affcftion.  others  may  rcauin  together  bc- 
fitliie  there  is  aiffcdion,  a  paflioh  in  a  manner  aloioft 
VAknown  betwixt  hufbands  and  wives  in  this  climate*. 
]\VlK:n  I  pafs  fo  feyere  a  ^cnfure  on  the  ftaie  of  matri- 
mony 
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cnony  in  thcfe  kingdoms,  do  not  believe  that  I  fpcak 
from  a  ipirit  of  detraftion,  or  without  good  grounds : 
I  believe  I  can  much  more  fatisfoftorily  lolve  this  phaE- 
nomenon,  than  the  ingenious  Montefquieu  dees  the 
different  charaAers  of  diflfcrent  nations,  from  the  va- 
rious latitudes  in  which  they  are  lituated,  &c.  How 
is  it  probable  the  huibands  and  wives  ihould  have  any 
cfteem,  much  Ids  love  for  each  other,  when  they  arc? 
tlways  brought  together  without  the  lead  parricipa* 
rion  of  their  own?  The  fathers  never  coniult  the 
liking  of  the  young  people,  but  look  forward  to  the 
endowments  of  the  next  generation,  which  are  com- 
prifed  in  two  words,  fortune  and  famiiy.  All  -that 
1  have  here  laid  is  fo  literally  mie,  that  it  very  feldom 
happens  the  parries  know  one  anorher  before  the  mar- 
riage anicles  are  drawing  up,  and,  perhaps,  do  not 
vilit  twice,  before  the  day  of  confummation. 

Bad  as  the  above  fyftem  is,  it  would  not  be  fufiici- 
cnt  to  diflFufe  univert'al  unhappineis  through  the  do- 
mains of  Hymen:  chance  and  good  Tenfc  would 
now  and  then  render  this  fort  of  union  agreeable,  and 
even  friendly v  but  that  abominable  and  infernal 
ftfliion  of  taking  a  cicefbco  fo  foon  after  they  have 
quitted  the  altar,  is  a  never- failing  meafure  toellrangc 
whatever  affeclion  might  otherwife  have  fprung  u[). 
Many  people  in  England  imagine  the  majority  of  ci- 
ce(beo3  to  be  an  innocent  kind  of  dangiuig  fribble ; 
but  they  are  utterly  miitaken  in  the  character  j  nor 
do  I  find  that  it  is  underftood  here  that  the  la  iirs 
Jive  in  greater  purity  with  their  cirn'bcos  than  wich 
their  huibands ;  and,  generally  fpeaking,  wi:h  mucii 
lels.  To  lay  the  truth,  I  myfclf  n  we  kvn  princelic.s, 
dutcheflts,  and  their  cicefocos,  viliting  with  th?  foni? 
unconcerned nefs  «isan  honcfl:  citizen  and  his  will' 
tioi  -^-".  ii'^tcr  a  little  habit  and  uk,  do  thwV  afford 
me  more  natter  cf  ij^fcubtion.  To  prive  you  an  idea 
in  one  word,  how  n)«;ch  tlie  mcdc  ot  infepanihlencU 
is  crtabliihcd,  i'ufnce  it  to  Jay,  that  if  you  invite  five 
ladies  to  dinner,  you  of   courfe  lay  ten  plates,  a^ 

1  4  each. 
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each^.  for  a  ceruinty,  brings  her  cicefbeo' wich  hc;c. 
You  are  not  to  imagine,  that  when  Ifpeak  of  an  in- 
vitation of  ladies,  that  a  fingle  woman  is  ever  thoughi 
of:  nor  are  there  more  than  two  unmarried  ladies  in 
this  metropolis,  whovifit;  all  the  others  are  locked 
up  in  monafteries. 

Children  her^  have  vety  litde  tendency  to  fupport 
the  friendfliip  and  harmony  of  the  married  tbaMi 
with  us,  th0  joint  intereit  of  both  father  and' mother 
in  their  litde  dnes,  with  perhaps  tne  blended  imures 
they  each  difcover  in  their  progeny,  does  not  contn- 
bute  in  a  fmall  degree  to  heal  any  accidental  breaches^ 
or  at  lead)  to  make  theni  live  on  good  terms  for  the 
fake  of  their  pofterity.  In  Italy,  a  ceitaiA  knowlege 
of  every  wife's  attachment  to  a  lover,  extinguilhes  w 
focial  affedioii,  and  4II  fondnefs  for  the  ofKpring. 
It  is  only  the  eldeft  born,  who  the  hufband  is  fort 
belongs  to  him;  and  for  that  fecurity,  it  is  generalljr 
reqiiiute,  the  birth  ihoujd  uke  place  -the  firflryear,  as 
the  women  feldom  hold  out  longer  without  a  cicefr 
beo ;  indeed  how  0iould  they  ?  for  a  hufband  wifl 
not  wait  on  his  wife  to  a  public  place,  and  it  is  not 
the  fafhion  fpr  women  to  go,  as  in  England,  without 
men.  I  have  been  told,  by  a  grave  Neapolitan  old 
gentleman,  the  fault  is  intircly  on  the  fide  of  the  huf- 
binds,  who  are  fickle  from  the  nature  of  the  climate, 
and  cannot  continue  conftant  to  their  wives  many 
months  -,  To  that  the  poor  women  are  driven  inro  this 
meafure:  but,  whether  the  praftice  arile  from  levity 
or  compulfion,  the  confequence  is  dreadful  to  fociety, 
if  there  be  any  real  delight,  any  charjns  in  virtue,  and 

mutual  love. 

Mr.  Sharpe  gives  us  the  following  account  of  the 
theatres  at  Naples.  — '*  A  ftranger,  upon  his  arrival 
ill  lb  large  and  celebrated  a  city  as  Naples,  generally 
mikcs  the  public  fptrftaclcs  his  finl  purfuit.  Thelc 
confifl  of  tlu*  king's  theatre,  where  the  lerious  opera 
is  performed,  and  of  two  fmaller  theatres,  called 
Tiie^tro  Nuovo,  and    tjie    Th^atro  dc   Fiorentini, 

where 
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jrhcrc  they  exhibit  burlettas  only.  There  is  alio  a 
little  (habby  kind  of  a  play-houfe,  where  they  perform 
9  comedy  every  night,  though  the  drama  has  fo  little 
encouragement  at  Naples,  that  their  comedies  arc 
ieldom  frequented  by  any  of  the  gentry,  but  fecm  to 
be  chiefly  an  amufement  for  the  popylace. ' 

The  king's  theatre,  upon  the  flrft  view,  is,  per- 
Jiops,  almoft  as  ftriking  an  objef):,  as  aiiy  man  fees 
in  his  travels.  The  amazing  extent  of  the  ftage, 
with  the  prodigious  circumference  of  the  boxes,  and 
height  ot  the  cieling,  produce  a  marvellous  effeft 
on  the  miiid,  for  a  few  moments;  but  the  inftanc 
jhe  opera  opens,  a  fpedator  immediately  perceives 
this  ftf  ufture  does  not  gratify  the  ear,  how  much  fo- 
cver  it  may  the  eye.  The  voices  are  drowned  in  this 
immenfity  of  fpace,  and  even  the  orcheftra  itfelf,  ' 
though  a  numerous  band,  lies  under  a  difadvantagei 
Upon  the  whole,  it  muft  be  admitted,  the  houfe  is 
better  contrived  to  ((fnp  than  to  liear  an  opera.  It  is 
not  to  be  omitted,  amongft  the  objeftions  to  the  im- 
incnfe  largenefs  of  the  houfe  and  ftage,  that,  in 
windy  weather,  you  would  imagine  yourfelf  in  the 
ftrcets,  the  v/ind  blows  fo  hard  both  in  the  pit  and 
boxes ;  and  this  fcldom  happens  without  caufing  colds 
and  fevers. 

There  are  fomc  who  contend,  that  the  fingers 
might  wttf  well  be  heard,  if  the  audience  were  more 
£lent;  but  it  is  fo  much  the  fafhion  at  Naples,  and, 
indeed,  through  all  Italy,  to  confider  the  opera  as  a 
place  of  rendezvous  and  vifiting,  that  they  do  not 
icern  in  the  lead  to  attend  to  the  mufic,  but  laugh 
and  ulk  through  the  whole  j^rformance,^ without  any 
rtrftraint-,  and,  it  may  be  imagined,  that  an  aflcmbly 
pf  fo  many  hundreds  converiing  together  fo  loudly, 
muft  entirely  cover  the  voices  of  the  fingers, — '• — 

An  Englilhman  wonders  at  this  behaviour  of  the 

Italians ;  he  comes  with  a  notion  that  they  are  all  en- 

'  thufiaftically  fond  of  mufic ;  that  there  is  feme  thing 

jtoxhe  climate  which  gives  them  this  propcnfity,  and 

that 
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tfitt  their  natural  genius  is  nurfed  and  improved  by 
t^  muficil  education :  upon  enquiry,  he  finds  his  opi- 
nion almoft  groundle&i  very  few  gentlemen  here 
pra^ife  the  fiddle,  or  any  other  inftrument,  and  all 
the  yoqng  ladies  are  placed  in  convents,  where  they 
remain  until  they  marry^  or  take  the  veil,  and  where 
mufic  is.  no  pare  of  their  education;  whereas,  in 
jEnglandt  the  fine  ladies  have  alio  an  acquired  tafte, 

the  eSkGt  of  aflfiduity  and  cultivation. 

It  will  be  natural^  then,  to  aflc,  after  this  account, 
jhpw  it,  happens  that  Italy  furniihes  all  Europe  with 
^  muficians  i  The  anfwer  is,  that  the  infinite  quantity 
f»f  mufic  exhibited  in  cheir  churches  and  chapels, 
provides  breads  though  the  wages  be  fmall,  tor  a 
prodigious  number  of  performers  ;  and,  as  trade  is 
defpicable,  and  laboiious  employments  are  held  in 
detection,  parents  are  induced  to  bring  up  thei^ 
children  to  this  profefiion,  which  they  can  do  at  a 
fen  all  expence :  for  there  arc  fcycral  hundred  youths 
brought  up  to  mufic,  in  their  confervatorios,  or  cha- 
ritable ^oyndations.  Now,  where  there  are  fo  many 
hundreds  in  continual  practice,  it  is  not  firange  that 
emulation  and  genius  fhould,  every  now  and  then, 
produce  an  excellent  performer,  who,  if  he  be  well 
advifcd,  will  certainly  fet  out  for  England,  where  ta« 
lents  of  every  kind.are  rewarded  ten-fold  above  what 
they  are  at  Naples,  except  in  the  fingle  inftance  of 
fhe  firft  clafs  of  opera  fingers,  who  are  paid  extrava^ 
gantly. 

Notwithftanding  the  amazing  noifinefs  of  the  au- 
di^C!?,  during  the  wiiole  performance  of  the  opera^ 
the  moment  the  dances  begin,  there  is  a  dead  filencc^ 
which  continues  as  long  as  the  dances  continue.  A 
(banger,  who  has  a  little  compaflion  in  his  breaft, 
feck  for  t«^c  poor  fingers,  v/ho  are  treated  with  (a 
much  indifference  and  contempt :  and  I  tind,  by  their 
own  ccnfcflion,  that  however  accultomed  tlicy  are  to 
it,  the  mortification  is  always  dreadful;  and  they  ano 
eager,  to  declare  how  happy  the^  arc  when  they  fing 

in 
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ffi  a  country  where  more  attention  is  paid  to  their 
talents. 

from  the  regard  Ihewn  to  the  dances,  a  porfon 
would  fuppofe  that  a  fuperior  excellence  was  to  be 

Spe6tcd  in  thir  art;  but  Naples  docs  not,  at  prcfent, 
ord  any  very  capital  performers,  nor  do  the  dances 
which  have  been  brought  on  the  ftage  this  feafon^ 
do  much  hoppur  to  their  tafte.  They  are,  in  gene^ 
ral,  tedious,  with  incidents  and  chara^ers  vulgar  and 
buffbonifh 

The  Neapolitan  quality  rarely  dine  or  fup  with 
pnc  anoJicr,  and  many  of  them  hardl  ever  vifit, 
|)ut  at  the  opera ;  on  this  Recount  they  (tldom  abfent 
^cmlclves.  It  is  cuftomary  tor  gcnderpen  to  rqa 
about  from  box  to  box,  betwixt  th.  adrs,  and  even 
iq  the  midft  of  the  performaiice ;  but  the  ladies^  af* 
tcr  they  arc  feated,  never  quit  their  box  the  wholo 
frvening.  A  lady  receives  vifitors  in  her  box  onci 
pigbty  and  they  remain  with  her  the  whole  opera; 
another  night  Ihe  returns  the  vifit  in  the  fame  manner. 
In  the  intervals  of  the  adts.  principally  betwixt  the 
^rft  and  fccond,  the  proprietor  of  the  box  regales 
her  company  with  iced-fruits  and  fweet-meats.  Bc-r 
fide  the  indulgence  of  a  loud  converfation,  they  fbmc- 
tim^  form  thcmfclves  inta  card  parties -,  bur,  I  be- 
lieve^ this  cuftom  does  not  prevail  fo  much  at  pre-* 
fcnt  as  it  did  formerly.  There  is  a  notion  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  Italians  frequently  fup  in  their  boxes^ 
and  that,  by  drawing  the  fliutters  in  front,  they  may 
be  in  private  -,  but  there  are  no  fuch  fliutters,  and 
the  prafticc  of  fupping  is  fo  rare  that  I  have  nevec 
ieen  it. 

The  two  burlctta  opera  houfes  are  not  in  much  rc- 
qucil,  exreri  when  they  happen  to  procure  fome  fa- 
vourir^i  codipontion,  the  grand  opera  being  the  onlyi 
objefts  ot  the  Neapolitans  ;  which,  indeed,  has  fuch 
pre-eminent  encouragement,  that  the  others  are  for- 
bidden by  authority,  to  bring  any  dancers  on  their 
ftage  without  a  fpecial  licence,  left  they  ibould  di- 
vert 
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vert  the  attention  of  the  public  from  the  kii^ 
theatre.  I  muft  not  omit  a  fingularity,  in  refauion 
to  the  women  dancers  at  Naples^  that,  in  cofile- 
quence  of  an  order  from  court,  in  the  late  king^s 
time,  they  all  wear  black  drawers.  I  prefume  it  was 
from  fonic  conceit  on  the  fubjeft  of  niodcfty,  but  it 
appears  very  odd.  I  (hall  not  enter  into  apy  detail 
of  the  two  houfes^  but  their  drefles,  fcenery,  and 
mftors,  are  more  defpicable  than  one  could  poifiblr 
jniagine, 

The  play-houfe  is  hardly  better  than  a  cellar,  and 
is  really  very  much  known  by  that  name,  being  ufur 
ally  called  the  cantina  (cellar.)    You  defcend  fiom 
the  ilreet  down  ten  fteps  into  the  pit,  whicb  bokis 
fcventy  or  eighty  pcopte  when  crouded,  each  of  which 
pays  a  carline,  that  is  four  pence  halfpenny,  foi 
his  adnpitunce.    There  is  a  gallery  round  the  pi^ 
which  is  formed  by  partitions,  into  ten  or  twelve 
boxes.     Thefe  boxes  holding  four  perfons  coRvem^ 
cntly,  let  for  eight  carlines.    Under  thefe  difcourage- 
ments  it  will  not  be  difficylt  to  conceive  that  die. 
fcenes,  tlie  drcfles,  the  aftors,  and  the  decorations 
of  the  houfe,  muft  be  very  indifferent :  it  will  not^ 
however,  be  fo  eafy  to  imagine  the  fhabbinefs  of  the 
audience,  which  chiefly  confifts  of  men  in  dirty  caps 
and  waiftcoats  in  the  pit,  for  the  boxes  are  generally 
empty.     All  the  Italian  gentlemen  and  ladies  are  very 
indelicate  in  the  article  of  fpitting,  never  making 
ufe  of  a  handkerchief,  or  fecking  a  corner  for  that 
piirpofe  i  but  in  the  e^intina^  their  naftinefs  is  offen- 
fiVc  to  the  laft  degree,  not  only  fpitting  all  about 
them,  but  alfo  on  every  part  of  the  wait,  fo  that  it 
'^''tipoflible  to  avoid  foiling  your  cloaths.     This  ha- 
is  carried^by  fome  to  fuch  excefs,  that  I  cannot 
rafcribe  the  Icannefs  of  many  Neapolitans,  and 
tbe  fallownefi  of  their  complexions,  to  the  abundance 
cff  this  evacuation. 

1*he  yrami  is  fo  little  <:ultivated  in  Italy,  that  I* 
)elieve  they  ieldqm  or  never  aft  a  tragedy  •,  at  leaft, 

I  havq 
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1  havciievcr  yet  heard  of  fuch  a  reprefentation,  not' 
has  it  been  my  good  fortune  to  fee  a  comedy  of  more 
than  three  a£ts«  The  principal  entertainments  fecm 
to  arife  from  double  entendres  and  blunders,  miftak- 
ing  one  word  for  another,  and  even  from  dirty  ac- 
tions, fuch  as  fpitting  or  blowing  the  nofe  in  each 
others  £aces ;  juft  as  we  fee  pradlifed  in  England  on 
the  fta^s  of  mountebanks,  and  on  the  outfides  of  the 
booths  m  Bartholomew-fair :  but  What  appears  moR: 
cflential  to  the  delight  of  a  Neapolitan  audience,  are^ 
two  or  three  charaders,  fuch  as  Punch  and  the  Doc^ 
tor's  man,  who  fpeak  the  dialeft  of  the  lower  people, 
which  is  unintelligible  to  a  foreigner,  however  well 
he  may  underftand  pure  Italian ;  and  it  is  chiefly  by 
diefe  charaders  that  the  company  is  recreated. 

It  would  conduce  much  to  the  improvement  of 
the  manners  and  literature  of  this  people,  were  fomc 
of  the  quality  to  give  their  protcftion  to  the  ftage. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  Maecenas  would  now, 
as  formerly,  in  the  fame  climate,  call  forth  the  poe- 
tic fpirit;  and  it  is   a  little  wonderful  this  event 
does  not  take  place,  as  there  is  a  kind  of  propenfity 
amongft  them  to  patronize  comedy  :  for,  during  the 
carnival,  there  are  three  or  four  plays  reprefented  fe- 
veral  nights,  by  private  perfons,  and  by  convents, 
at  their  own  expence,  which  meet  with  great  ap- 
plaufe.     They  perform  with  remarkable  humour  and 
cza&nefs ;    nor  do  the  fathers  fcruple  to  wear  wo- 
men's drefles,  and  appear  in  very  lafcivious  charac- 
ters.         How  extreamly  capricious,  that  the  fame 
mother-church  fhould   fuffer  her  Tons   to   play  at 
Ns^les,  and  deprive  the  poor  French  comedians  of 
Chriftian  burial  at  Paris  !" 

His  remarks  on  the  people  are  no  lefs  pertinent 
and  amufing. — "  The  populoufnefs  of  Naples  is  fo 
i^markable,  that  a  ft  ranger,  th^  lirft  time  he  paflcs 
dirough  fome  parts  of  the  city,  would  imagine  the 
people-were  aflembled  in  the  ttrcets  on  fomc  ^xtraor- 
.<^pary  occa&on  >  but  the  truth  is,  that  fome  thou- 

fands 
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fiuids  of  the  populace  {called  the  Lazoironi^  or  BEkfk^ 
Guards)  have  no  other  habitation  than  the  ftreetSf  tad 
much  the  greater  part  of  tliie  other  portion^- Kavir^ 
no  employmenti  eidier  from  the  want  of  manu£i6hn^ 
er  their  natural  propenfity  t%>  idlenefs,  are  &un(ering 
in  the  (btets  from  morning  to  night,  and  tiildte-dide 
crouds,  which  ate  not  feen  in  other  placei,  biit  UpM 
.  felUval^,  elcfftiohs,  &c.  It  is  computed  that  N«3ej 
contwis  three  hundred^  or  dilte  hundred  and  vRf 
thoufand  inhabitants ;  and  I  fuppofe  it  is  tlie  otAf  i^ 
tropolis  in  Europe  which  furnifiied  its  6Wn*  iaUSCl 
tants.  All  the  others  are  fupplied  inth  J>GopIe  Std0 
the  provinces,  the  luxurf  and  expehfivends  bf  hg^ 
cities  being  fb  great  an  impedimtnt  to  marHage^  iM 
populoufhefi^  that  they  would  ^U,  in  the  ordinirj^ 
courfe  of  nature,  be  depopulated  in  a  few  years;  imje 
they  not  annually  recruited  from  otbei*  paits.  BM- 
in  Naples  the  cafe  is  difierent,  ftotrf  a  fingular  euP 
torn  arnongft  the  gentry  of  hiring  md*ried,  in  prcfi$2 
rrnce  to  unmarried  fervants. '  In  'Paris  or  LoiidkN^ 
very  few  fervants  can  hope  to  be  employed  who  arcf  not 
£nglc,  and  thertfore  an  infinit:-  number  of  this  dafir 
of  people  pafs  their  lives  in  celibacy  ;  as  the  inftan^ 
ees  are  but  rare .  in  thofc  cities  where  footmen  anrf 
maid-fervants  can  fupport  themfelves  after  marriage 
by  a  different  occupation. 

In  Naples  it  is  almoft  an  univerfal  fafhicm  to  kee^ 
their  mcn-fcrvants  at  board  wages,    not  admittinj^ 
them  to  deep  in  their  houfes ;   this  naturally  leads 
them  into  marriage,  as  it  gives  them  a  fettlement  lb 
eflential  to  the  charafter  required  by  all  rahlcs  v( 
iifiafiers.    But  what  fcems  Itill  more  to  facilitate  ma- 
trimony, in  this  order  of  people,  is  the  phxiigilmis' 
immBer  of  ybung  women  ready  to  accept  the  firft 
ofl^r;  for  iff'  Italy  they  are  not  taken  into  fervice  wt 
in   England:    a  nobleman   who  keeps  fony  oien- 
fervants,  has  feldom  more  than  two  maids.     This 
ctrcamftance,  with  the  difficultv  a  woman  has  to  ac- 
quite  her  living*  here  by  any- other  means,  is  rfic  ^BK^'^ 
2  iba 
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ton  why  they  feldom  make  an  objcdHon  to  the  cer- 
tain poverty  attending  matrimony.  The  fwarms  of 
children  in  all  the  ftreets  inhabited  by  the  poor»  are 
fuch  as  wll  neceflarily  refult  from  this  pradticc  ;  and 
as  a  married  couple,  though  they  have  fix  or  (even 
children,  never  occupy  more  than  one  room,  the  cx- 
tream  populoufncfs  of  Naples  mult,  confequently^ 
follow  from  fuch  caufes. 

The  Lazeroni,  or  black-guards,  are  fuch  miferablc 
wretches  as  arc  not  to  be  feen  in  any  other  town  in 
Europe ;    perhaps  amongft  the  aflies  of  our  glafs- 
hdufes  in   London  you  may  find  fome  not  unlike 
them;  but  here  the  number  is  faid  to  be  fix  thou- 
iand,  not  one  of  which  ever  lies  in  a  bed,  but  upon 
bulks,  benches,  &c.  in  the  open  ftreets ;  and,  what 
is  fcandalous,  they  arc  fufFered  to  fun  themfelves,  a 
great  part  of  the  day,  under  the,palace  walls,  where 
they  he  balking  like  dirty  fwine,   and  are  a  much, 
more  naufeous  fpedacle.     Being  almoft  naked,  they 
fuflfer  cxtreamly  in  cold  weather,  and  were  the  cli- 
mate lefs  mild,  they  would  certainly  pcrifli.      The 
cSmrents  at  Naples  are  rich,  and  make  a  praftice  of 
dtftributing  broth  and  bread,  once  a  day,   to  the. 
poor  who  apply  for  charity  •,  and  it  is  meerly  by  tWs 
charity  that  the  Lazeronis  principally  fubfift,  though 
by  pilfering  and   begging,    fome  of  them  acquire 
enough  to  appear  healthy  and  robuft. 

I  can  venture  to  declare,  that  the  ftreets  in  Lon-n 
don  appear  like  a  defarr,  compared  with  many  in 
Naples.  But  if  I  wonder  at  the  jFuUnefs  of  their 
ftreets,  how  fliall  I  dcfcribe  their  Vicaria,  their  Weft-*^ 
minfter-hall  ?  If  I  remember  well,  Mr,  Addifon  favs, 
that  when  a  Neapolitan  does  net  know  what  to  do  with 
honfelf,  he  tumbles  over  his  papers  ili  .ooder  to  ftart 
a-law-fuit ;  but,  fincerely,  if  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
were  as  extcnfive  as  the  commonwealth  of  Rome, 
when  a£  its  higheft  pitch  of  glory,  and  every  caufc 
were  to  be  tried  in  the  capital,  the  tl)oufands  of 
Uwyen  you  fee  here  would  anfwer  to  thar  idea ;  but 
^  how 
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how  diey  |tre  f^portcd^  is  to  me  a  prbbtem«  r'T{itf* 
fiift  dmfe  i  went  to  the  Vicana,  I  was  mortified  to* 
have  fet  out  fo  late  from  hqimey  finding  the  .ftredts 
crouded  with  advocates  iii  their  wajr  to  diMner.;  bqc 
ndtwithftinding  the  difficultjr  of  thresKiing  die  flnd?; 
dcude^  Who  were  pouring; but  in  fuch  nHmbers,  I 
found)  when  I  had  puflied  into'  the  hall*  dtno^  as .  - 
much  prefliiig  as  we  ufually  meet  with  the  firft  nighr; 
of  a  new  play  in  our  London  theatres.    What  a  blef* 
fed  country,  where  all  who  ait  not  princes  or  beg-*; 
gar%  arc  la¥rycfsorpricfts!  / 

The  manner  of  buryinj^  their  de^  iti  Iti&y  is  if 
firft  very  fhocking;  to  an  Ei^ilhman.    Their  cuflof^ ! . 
is,  to  carry  the  corpfe,  dreft  in  his  uiual  wearing  apri 
parely  with  his  face  expofe4»  pn  an  open  bier,  thipugh* 
the  ftreetS)  to  the  chuith  where  the  fervicc  is  feauji 
after  which  it  is  ftripped,  and  at  a  convenient  hour- 
buried;  but  there  is  a  pride  and  rivalfhip  imooj^] 
the  middling  rank  of  people,  in  dreflin^  out  thenc, 
dead  children  for  this  exhipition,  which  is  truly  ri-^' 
diculotis.    The  other  day  there  pafled  under  our  win- 
dow the  body  of  a  boy»  about  eight  years  old,  whofe 
figure  and  face  were  as  hideous  as  the  fmall-pox  could 
make  them :   would  you  believe,  the  parents  had, 
drefled  him  in  a  fine  laced  hat,  b^  wig,  blue 'and 
filver  cloaths,  &c.  and,  above  all  things,  had  not. 
forgot  to  itick  a  fword  on !  I  do  not  in  the  leaft  doubt 
but  the  friends  found  a  real  cohfolation  in  the  prctti- 
hefs  and  richnels  of  the  corpfe,  and  were  amongft 
their  neighbours  more  occupied  with  this  idea,  thaof 

with  that  of  the  Eternal  abfence  of  the  child. 1 

Have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  an  Ita* 
liftn  ye^  wtio  is  well  enough  read  in  the  hiftory  and 
cbAootis'  <rfJw.QQ|dkitry,  to  mform  me  of  the  origin  of. 
'tKi^  ptaj^ j^l^  I  ihould  conjedure,  that.it  was  at. 
^  ^iJpgWqTfo  prevent  foul  play.  The  reality. of 
npn^eiy  man's  death  is  now  evident  to  the  whole  paxif^^ 
^^1  f^pofe  Tome  fuch  imaginary  evil  was  the  ground 
n^this  Conceit ;  but  it  is  a  falhion  I  mud  condemn  ^^ 
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for  the  afpe6k  of  death  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  be- 
come familiar  to  the  common  people,  with  fo  much 
brioiftone  in  their  veins  as  the  Neapolitan  mob  have ; 
but  there  are  ways  to  render  men  capable  of 
butchering  a  man  and  hog  with  the  fame  fang  froid. 
One  would  think,  that  at  Naples  the  police  had 
cultivated  this  art  •,  for  the  moft  atrocious  parricides 
arc  feldom  punifhed  here.  I  think  the  lall  tour  years 
have  fumifhed  but  four  examples  of  executions ;  and 
as  if  a  fatality  were  to  attend  all  their  judgments^ 
two  of  the  four  proved  afterward  to  have  been  inno- 
Qtxit,  If  a  murderer  touches  a  church  wall  (and  ma- 
ny walls  are  church  walls  in  this  city)  before  he  is 
icized  by  the  officers^  holy  church  will  not  admit 
him  to  be  hanged."-—] 

The  harbour  of  Naples  is  fpacious,  and,  for  its 
greater  (afety,  has  a  mole,  about  five  hundred  paces 
in  length,  and  alfo  a  light-houfe.  The  large  har* 
hour,  or  Porto  deUa  Ciia^  is  divided  by  the  mole  from 
the  Darfena,  which 'is  behind  the  Cajiella  Nuovo^ 
where  commonly  lie  four  galleys,  the  failors  and  fol- 
diers  of  which  are  obliged,  every  Lertt,  to  come  to 
confcffibn,  and  receive  the  facramenti  After  the  de- 
votions of  the  firft  galley,  follows  a  day  of  refft ;  af- 
ter thofc  of  the  fecond,  a  like  interval^  and  fo  on. 
In  the  evening,  when  the  proceflion,  ui'ual  on  fueh 
Iblemn  occafions,  is  oyer,  or  when  the  hoft  is  expofed, 
all  the  galleys  honour  it  v/ith  a  falute* 

[Mn  Sharpens  account  of  the  galley-flaves  i*uns  thus. 
**  The  flavcs  in  the  gallics  are  chained  two  and 
two,  and  may  be  thought  to  iuffer  from. lying  on  th'^: 
decks;  but  their  condition  is  far  preferable  to  that 
of  many  of  the  poor,  who  lie  in  the  ftreets;  befide 
that  they  ha\  e  a  certain  allowance  of  bread  from  the 
king,  and  even  fome  cloathing-,  but  above  all,  and 
what  renders  the  Irfe  of  ft  poor  Neapoliran  happy,. 
they  are,  in  a  manner,  exempt  from  labour,  for  very 
few  are  employed  in  cruizing,  or  other  bufiners : 
what  work  thev   do  aboard    the  vcrflcls,   is  chiefiv 

\o\..y.  K  ■    fo'r 
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for  their  own  benefit,  and  I  may  fay,  luxury.    IT^ 
tiylor,  a  (hoemaker,   or  any  other  handicraitfhuar 
earns  a  few  pence,  he  puts  it  into  his  pocket,  and 
purchafes  fome  rarity,  the  government,  as  I  havcrin- 
timated  before,  furnifhing  him  with  breads     The 
galleys  lie  very  near  my  lodgings,  and  I  have  dr- 
verted  myfelf  with  fpeculating  on  the  lives-  and  man- 
ners of  thcfe  flaves.      The  Neapolitans  are  not  a  gay 
mercurial  people,  but  thofe  aboard  the  gallies  are  by 
no  means  graver  than  thotc  out  of  the  gaUie»;  ^and 
a  man  who  has  vifited  them  fo  frequently  as  I  have 
done,  will  nevtr  afterward,  when  he  means  to  pic- 
ture extreme  mifery,  rcprefent  it  as  the  proverb  doev 
in  the  fliape  of  a  galley-flave.     I  hav^c  feen  a  muli- 
cian  aboard,  entertaining  them  with  vocal  and  inftru«* 
mental  m'ufic,  whom  I  iuppofcd  one  of  their  gsmg; 
but,  upon  enquiry,  found  he  was  a  poor  man,  they 
paid  for  his  performances  when  they  were  difpofed  to- 
be  merry  :  snd  I  do  not  doubt  but  this  poor  raaii> 
ftilcd  thole  we  call  wretches,  his  good  mafters.     IP 
then  fo  fober,  fo  phlrcniJiric  a  nation  as  Italy,  finds- 
fnch  delights  aboard  a  gvilley,  v-'liat  do  you  think  of 
the  livclv  Ikipping  Frentthmtn  in  the  gallies  at  Mar- 
fellies?"] 

Nopk-s  is  provided  v.irh  nany  fountains,  which 
arc  a  vcrv  irreiit  ornament  to  it,  though  the  water  io^ 
nsoil  of  them  is  but  indiitlrent.  The  fineft  among 
tliefc  is  that  of  Medina,  oppofte  to  t!ie  Caftello  NuovCy* 
Uie  upper  baibn  of  which  is  fupportcd  by  the  three- 
Graces.  The  Ncntimc  (landing  upon  it  with  his  tri-- 
dent,  and  fcvcral  other  figures  ejett  great  quantities 
of  water. 

Of  all  the  palaces  in  Naples,  tlie  chief  is  th:t  of 
the  viceroy  ;  and,  with  regard  to  its  beauty,  it  is  ai 
fufiicient  cnconv»um  to  fay,  it  is  the  work  of  that  ce* 
Icbratcd  arcliitect.  Car.  UciKavM, 

Caftello  del  I^ugvo  has  its  name  from  its  ov:ii  figure, 
and  Itands  in  the  water  en  a  rock,  j-iiuJ  to  tlie  con- 
tinent by  a  bridge,  tv/o  hundrej  an  J  twer.ty[:)ace3  irv 

leni?  h. 
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t^hgtfi.  It  is  laid,  formerly^  to  have  joined  to  the 
firm  land,  and  was  anciently  the  palace  of  Lucullus  ; 
but  altered  to  its  prefent  form  by  the  Norman  kings, 
on  which  accouot  it  was  for  a  long  time  called  the 
Norman  caftle.  The  caftle  is  fuppliecl  with  frefli 
water  by  nieahs  of  Ibme  ftone  conduits,  fuppbrting 
feveral  marble  figures,  reprefenting  animals  of  all 
kinds.'  The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  city  under 
the  bridge  to  the  caftle^  where  there  is  a  refervoir  for 
receiving  it. 

The  third  caftle,  which  commands  the  city  p£ 
Naples,  is  that  of  St.  £lmo,  or  St.  Eramo,  fo  called 
from  a  church  dedicated  to  that  faint,  which  formerly 
ftobd  oh  this  (pot.  It  ftands  upon  an  eminence  to- 
ward the  weft^  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  ilar,  with 
fix  rays.  The  fortifications  were  chiefly  erefted  by 
Charles  V. 

The  (ubterraneoils  paffages  of  this  place  are  very 
Q)acioiis,  and  hewn  out  ot  a  rock,  fo  that  they  arc 
bomb  proof;  and,  on  that  account,  a  great  qu^tity 
rf  military  (lores  are  depofited  here.  The  caftle  can 
likewilc  be  fupplied  with  provifioris  from  Cajlello  Nuo* 
c»,  by  means  of  a  fubterraneous  communication,  at 
prefcnc  walled  up.  In  the  upper  part  of  St.  Elmo's 
caftle,  arc  feven  cifterns  for  receiving  water ;  and  un- 
der the  vaults  a  refervoir  large  enough  for  two  gallies 
to  fail  in.  The  water  in  the  latter  is  always  extream-. 
lycbld^  and  is  drawn  from  it  by  a  bucket. 

The  arms  of  the  city  being  a  horfe,  there  for- 
merly flood  one  of  brafe  near  the  church  of  di  Santa 
Rejlilufay  of  an  extraordinary  fize ;  the  vulgar  have 
a  notion  that  it  was  caft  by  Virgil,  whom  they  will 
have  to  have  been  a  magician.  1  hey  had  c\\o  iliper- 
fiiticus  notions  of  the  great  e/Hcacy  it  had  in  all  eiifr 
tempers  incident  to  horfes,  which  were  brought  from 
all  parcsj  and  led  round  this  ftatue  :  lb  that,  a:  lalh 
in  the  year  1322,  Maria  Carafu,  archbilhop  of 
Naples,  to  abolifh  fo  filly  a  cuftom,  dcftroyed  the 
ftatue,  and  from  the  metal  caft  a  large  bell  for  t!',e 
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cathedral.  The  head  is  (till  entire,  and  referved  as 
a  memorial  in  the  Carafik  family,  among  1  conedion 
of  ftatue^  and  bas-reliefs.  Charles,  king  of  Naples, 
having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city  after  eight 
months  fiej^e,  ordered  a  bit  to  be  put  in  the  mouth 
of  this  hork,  as  an  emblematical  reprefentation  of  lus 
having  tamed  the  Neapolitans. 

TCf  fuch  influence,  refpeft,  and  opulence,  have 
the  clergy  of  this  kingdom  attained,  that  more  than 
once  they  have  been  ready  to  fcize  the  civil  power, 
and  intermeddle  with  affairs  quite  foreign  to  the  cure 
of  fools.  But  with  regard  to  outward  ceremonies, 
the  devotion  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  this  kingdom 
is  not  fo  violent  as  m  many  provinces  in  Germany : 
at  I  he  elevation  of  the  hoft  in  the  churches,  or  in  die 
ftreets,  when  carried  to  a  fick  perfon,  none  of  any 
other  religion  is  compelled  to  kneel  to  it.  They 
make  little  difficulty  with  travellers  about  eating  flelh 
in  Lent;  on  the  contrary,  the  inn- keeper's  firftquet 
tion  h^  even  before  they  have  alighted,  what  the  com- 
pany \vould  pleafe  lo  cat  •,  and,  in  fome  places,  filh, 
an^l  the  like  meagre  meals,  are  not  fo  acceptable  to 
an  lioft,  as  from  tlicfe  he  cannot  make  oiit  any  con- 
fidtTable  bill. 

Thr  vivacity  and  acutenefs  of  the  Neapolitans  (as 
they  do  not  always  meet  with  a  I'atisfadtory  folution 
of  their  fcnifjlcs  in  religion,  and  want  an  opportunity 
of  bciter  intbrmarion,  either  by  books  or  verbal  in- 
llru<5V;on)  fometimes  carry  them  into  wild  fyfteors, 
and  very  often  into  athcilin  ;  and  the  more  they  are 
under  a  ncccflity  uf  concealing  their  notions  of  this 
kind,  the  dct-per  root  they  wkc,  fo  that  it  is  wiih 
great  dilr.culty  that  any  of  thelc  arc  reclaimed. 

M«rll  CI  the  churches  here  have,  indeed,  but- ill- 
contiival  roofs  and  forry  fronts  j  and  moft  of  the 
marble  monuments  within  them  fall  ver\'  much  fhort, 
in  extraordinary  fize,  of  thofc  freqi^ently  to  be  met 
with  at  Rome  •,  but,  in  other  rci'peccs,  with  regard  to 
ihcir  beauty  and  riclinefs,  hardly  any  other  Roman 
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Catliolic  country  can  equal  them ;  fo  tliat  only  the 
jewels  and  coftly  altar-tumiture,  amount  to  feveral 
millions  of  dollars.  It  muft  be  acknowleged,  tp 
the  honour  of  the  clergy  here,  that  they  are  extream- 
ly  complaifant  to  ftrangers*  ^nd  give  thcmfclves  a 
great  ileal  of  trouble  to  gratify  their  curiofity,  in 
ftiewing  them  every  thing.  It  would  be  a  work  of 
time  to  fee  all  the  churches,  the  number,  both  of  the 
parochial  and  conventual,  amounting  to  three  liun- 
dred  and  four. 

S.  Agnello  is  famous  for  a  crucifix  in  the  chapel 
bdooging  to  the  family  of  Monachi,  which  reproached 
a  debtor  for  denying,  fome  little  time  afterward,  a 
fum  of  money  he  had  formerly  borrowed  in  its  pre* 
fence. 

Behind  die  high  altar,  in  the  cathedra],  which  is 
detached  from  the  reft,  and  entirely  of  a  fine  red  por- 
phyry, are  two  filver  doors  before  the  flirinc,  where 
IS  k-pt  the  head  of  St.  Januarius,  with  two  glafs  or 
cryilal  phials,  containing  fome  of  his  blood,  which 
is  faid  to  have  been  gathered  up  by  a  Neapolitan 
woman,   the  very  day  that  faint  fuflTcred  martyrdom. 
The  external  form  of  thefe  reliques  is  drawn  on  the 
outfide  of  the  filver  tower  or  ftirine :  bcfide  the  three 
ufual   times  in  the  year,  for  expofing  them  to  the 
veneration  of  the  people,  the  like  is  alfo  done  on  emer- 
gent occafions  or  famine,  peftilcnce,  violent  earth- 
quakes, or  any  other  public  calamities,  in  which  the 
favourable  interpofiiion  of  St.  Januarius  is  thought 
ncceffary.     The  pretended  liquefaftion  of  the  dried 
blood  in  the  phials,  as  foon  as  brought  near  the  head^ 
IS  a  thing  very  well  known ;  and  particularly  every 
firft  Sunday  of  May,  trial  is  made  with  it ;  the  Nea- 
politans being  ftrongly  pcrfoaded,  that  on  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  this   miracle  depends  the  whole  profpcrity 
both  of  die  king  and  country  throughout  that  year : 
whereas,  from  the  blood  failing  to  liquefy,  they  have 
J^  moft  dreadful  apprehcnfions,  and  immediate  re- 
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coude  b  had  to  praccfTions,  publi 
in  order  to  avert  the  impending  d; 
The  fubQance  in  the  phials  i 
colour,  and  looks  like  balfam  of  Peru,  which  inajt 
cafily  be  liquefied.     On  the  day  this  nuraclc  is  lo  be 
performed,  the  blood  is  placed  aniidft  a  great  num- 
ber of  lights-,  when  the  phial  which  holds  it,  being 
within  another  fmaller,  and  about  an  inch  in  length, 
is  applied  to  the  mouths  and  foreheads  of  vail  num- 
bers of  people,  who  croud  10  have  that  happinefs  " 
the  prieft,  all  the  time,  turning  it  a  thoufand  difFci; 
ent  ways :  fo  that,  by  the  warmth  of  his  hand,  iht 
heat  of  the  lights,  th<:  effluvia  from  fuch  crouds  (M 
peopK',  in  a  hot  leafon  of  the  year,  and  laiUy,  the 
Warm  breath  of  the  devotee',  who  ki^s  it.  togcihci 
■with  other  circumftances,  it  may  cafily  be  imagiofi'" 
that  a  previouQy  condenfed  fluid  may  be  rcRorcd  t 
3  flatc  of  llquefaition.      Ai  length,   however,  tij 
prlefl:  cries  out,  //  miraculo  e  falto.     "  The  mir^cl 
IS  performed."     But  this  nnraclc  is  not  peculiar 
the  blood  of  St.  Januarius  i  the  like  is  alio  tiid  to 
done  by  that  of  St.  John  the  Baptift,  St.  Siephai, 
Pantaleon,  St.  Vitus,  and  St.  Patricia,  in  thcrcff 
tive  churches  of  Naples,    where  thcfe  reliqucs 
Icept,  and  commonly  on  tlie  days  dedicated  to  th<_ 
faints.     Over  the  entrance  of  the  old  veftry,  l>clon| 
ing  to  the  above-mentioned  Capdla  del  TeforOj  is 
buft  of  St.  Januarius,  in  loucnflorie,  before  wkii 
arc  two  fmall  phials,  half  Blled  wi:h  a  red  kind  of 
quid.     I'hc  filvcr  ftatucs,  chandeliers,   lamps,  alti 
cloths,  and  other  utendls,  with  which  ttie  new  i  ' 
pel  is  crouded,  are  valued  at  upward  of  a  hupi 
thoufand  fcudt. 

5.  Ccjuiario  extra  Matia,  or  ad  Fcrej,  is  alio  call 
dd  C0^us,  ihe  body  of  St.  Januarius  having 
fltft  intcned  ihcrc  -,  and  clofe  by  it  is  the  entrance 
^  ^e  catacombi.  which,  of  the  four  hiilicrco 
f:byered  ai  Naples,  are  the  ^oll  jj^acious  and. 
ptcjcrycd. 
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Such  as  are  of  opinion  that  thcfc  fubterraneous 
waults  were  made  by  the  primitive  Chriflians  for 
places  of  retreat,  from  the  violent  perfecution  of  the 
Pagans,  may  eafily  be  confuted  from  a  bare  inipec- 
tion  of  the  Neapolitan  catacombs,  which  are  hewn 
out  of  a  rock  5  and  confequenti/  fo  great  a  work 
could  not  have  been  done  privately,  or  without  a 
Vaft  cxpcncc :  not  to  mention,  that  during  the  fu- 
periority^of  the  Pagans,  the"  number  of  Chriftians, 
either  in  Rome  or  in  Naples,  was  not  fo  confiderable 
as  to  accompli(h  it  in  a  (hort  time.  The  fandy  foil 
at  Rome,  perhaps,  would  not  admit  of  making  thefe 
fubferraneous  paflages  wider  than  what  we  adtually 
find  them  ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples,  the 
cafe  is  quite  otherwife,  where  the  work  was  formerly 
carried  on  through  a  rock  -,  they  are  not  only  very 
lofty,  and  arched,  but  fo  broad,  that  fix  perfons  a- 
breail  may  walk  in  them. 

That  the  Romans  buried  their  deceafed,  long  be- 
fore the  eftablifliment  of  Chriftianity,  is  beyond  dif- 
putc ;  nor  could  the  Chriftians  want  fuch  fpacious  re- 
pofitories  for  their  dead.  The  bodies  are  here  depo- 
lited  along  the  (ides  of  the  wall,  in  fmall  cavities,  in 
five  or  fix  rows  one  over  another,  and  the  cavity,  when 
full,  was  clofed  up  with  a  marble  flab  or  tiles  -,  but 
as  moft  of  thefc  are  now  removed,  fewer  Heathen  in- 
icripcions  are  to  be  found  here  than  in  the  catacombs 
at  Rome.  The  bones,  faid  to  be  thole  of  the  primi- 
rivc  Chriftians,  have  been  removed  into  the  confe- 
crated  vaults  of  the  churches ;  the  bones  that  now 
iic  heaped  up  here  being  chiefly  the  remains  of  tliofe 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  the  year  1656.  At  the 
entrance  of  the  firfl:  vault,  in  St.  Gcnario^s  catacombs, 
IS  a  marble  bas-relief  of  St.  Januarius,  in  a  reclining 
pofture,  to  point  out  the  fpot  where  this  faint  ha* 
been  buried  fo  many  centuries.  IJchinJ  it  is  the 
marble  feat  of  St.  Severus,  coniiguous  to  the  grave 
wherein  he  was  firft  depofucJ. 

k  4  Near 


Near  thU'arei:heMMb^  of  Agriptiin^'CS^^ 
and  other  iasms,'  togecRier  vifth  a  mblUc  ifttfr  pUfeeil 
in  a  fmaU  ^irity  in  t|M^  #an.    Thet  «i^^^ 
.  in  moft'  places  tbett  arc  throe  pftflT^^e^'  ^Sa^kftbed 
tone  over  another  c  but  bctb&  as  ixtiijSfj  diofe  braiMdr- 
ing  oat  iaitt'.vely  narrow,  ahd  in  %UUif  MK$-%^^^ 
-up,  to  prbvpAE  robbers  from  making  ule  itf*  thcritis. 
their  ittMtts.    Here  is  oneparticulaf'i^aultbfiteli 
ii  hcx^hu  thit  its  top  cannot  be  difcefnct}  by  tllfr  H^ 
of  the  Rambeaux.    In  another  targ^  empt]^  "Muflt^ 
"vhich  oOr  guide  told  us  was  the  althedratih''dlfe''|Ml- 
]mitiv(|  time^,  are  two  UrgepillatSi  which  fuppcnftto 
arch  hewii  out  of  a  rock  %  a&d  near  (;heiti  ali^  jUMamc 
baptiftrjr.         .  :  --'^      -f/V 

Every; 'ctirioflLis  travclfer»  who  is  definnisjt»f  lin- 
ing a  proper  advantage  ftt»h  his  traveb  tiiPOC^h  HtSf^ 
Should  not  omit  fpending  fottie  days  in  obfefvta^^dle 
country  round  Puzzuolo^  Guma^  £uc[  In  the  MM 
heading  from  the  fisburbs'  of  Chiaia  to'tho  Grvuydd 
•Moiite  di'Paufihfpo^  on  an  eminence  tb  the  left,  Is:  a 
■garden,  now  in  the  pdffcflion  of  Paolo  Ruffb;  where 
■arc  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  maufoleum.  It  Mrps  ori- 
ginally in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  but  the  lower  part, 
which  i.^  all  now  remaining,  refembles  a  large  oven; 
but  a  guide  will  be  ncceflary  to  find  the  way,  wlifehy 
toward  the  cave  of  Paufilypo,  is  U>  ftarrow,  and  ttina 
along  fuch  a- high  precipice,  that  it  is  dangemoft^  10 
pcrfons  fubjcft  to  fwimmings  in  the  head,  Tfcis 
•piece  of  aniiquity  is  laid  to  be  the  tomb  of  the  poet 
Virgil,  but  without  any  foundation  for  fuch  a  eon- 
jcdhare;  In  the  wall,  within,  are  ten  fiiiall  niches  w 
cavities,  intended  for  the  reception  of  Urns. 
^  In  going:  by  water  from  Naples  to  Puzzuok)^  not 
*■  vftr  frorti  dape  Paufilypo,  you  pals  by  a  dome,  hewn 
^^  ^(tot  of  a  rock,  fnppolcd  to  be  the  remains  of  a  temple 
'•'-of  Venus,  thon^h  vul:?arlv,  for  what  reafbn  1  knOw 
5l0t,  called  la  Scuola  di  Virgilip. 

Formerly,  in  going  from  Naples  toPuz2UoIo,  it 
'wAmeccflary  to  crols  mgunt Paufilypus,  which wa^ 
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/imous  for  its  delightful  profped;  but  at  prcfent 
(hat  trouble  is  faved  by  a  broad  fubterraneous  road 
hewn  through  the  mountain  in  a  (Iraight  line.  The 
entrance  at  each  end  is  near  a  hundred  feet  high ;  but 
toward  the  middle,  much  lower.  On  e^ch  fide  o€ 
the  mountain,  near  the  middle,  two  large  vent-holes 
for  air  ard  light,  are  cut  through  the  roof  of  this 
grotto.  The  light,  however,  is  not  fufEcient,  and 
the  duft  very  troublefomc.  The  bottom  of  it  was, 
in  the  time  of  Pedro  dc  Toledo,  viceroy  of  Naples ♦ 
paved  with  broad  ftones  like  the  city,  and  is  cleaned 
leveral  times  a  year,  when  it  is  pretty  free  from  du(L 
The  breadth  is  between  eighteen  ahd  twenty  feet,  fo 
that  two  carriages  may  conveniently  pafs  one  another. 
The  length  of  this  fubterraneous  pafTage  is  about 
three  hundred  and  forty-four  cannit^  or  fomething 
above  half  an  Italian  mile.  Near  the  middle  of  the 
paflage,  on  the  left,  is  a  fmall  chapel  or  oratory  hewn 
out  of  the  rock,  in  which  a  lamp  is  kept  conftantly 
burning.  The  vulgar  afcribe  this  grotto  to  Virgil, 
whom  they  will  have  to  have  been  a  magician.  The 
Neapolitan  writers  in  general  pretend,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  one  Cocceius.  Seneca,  in  his  fifty- 
feventh  letter,  complains  greatly  of  its  duft  and  ob- 
fcurity.  Poflibly,  the  cutting  of  a  road  through  the 
mountain  might  not  at  firft  be  thought  of*,  but  the 
Jarge  quantity  of  ftones  that  were,  from  time  to  time, 
bewn  out  of  it  to  fupply  the  buildings  of  Naples 
and  Puzzuolo,  might  occafion  fuch  deep  evacua- 
tions on  both  fides,  that  at  la(l,  for  the  benefit  of 
travellers,  they  determined  to  penetrate  through  the 
intermediate  fpace,  and  open  a  paflage  through  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain.  That  this  paflage  is  the 
cfledt  of  human  induftry,  is  evident  from  the  traces 
of  chiflcls  and  other  tools.  The  earthquakes  which 
have  made  fuch  havock  in  thefe  parts,  have  hitherto 
fpared  this  ufcful  work. 

At  coming  out  of  the  grotto  of  Paufilypo,  the 
road  turns  on  the  right  hand,  and  brings  you  into  a 
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delightful  country,  decorated  with  vineyards,  through 
which  you  pafs  to  the  Lago  i^Agnano^  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  about  an  Italian  mils  in  circumference. 
In  fome  parts  of  it,  about  high-water,  is  a  firong 
ebullition  \  and,  on  approaching  near  it,  the  motioa 
of  the  water  is  perceptible,  and  poffibly  proceeds 
from  the  violent  afcent  of  the  effluvia,  but  without 
the  lead:  degree  of  heat.  On  this  lake  (land  the  fur 
datories  of  St.  Gerniano,  confiding  of  fbme  apart- 
ments built  of  ftone,  where  the  hcac  and  fulphurfious 
vapour  arifing  from  the  earth,  eafily  caufe  a  profufe 
fweat* 

Within  lefs  than  a  hundred  paces  of  thefe  falubri- 
cus  fudatories,  is  a  fmall  natural  cavity,  known  by 
the  name  of  GroUa  del  Canc^  or,  the  Dofs  Grotto  \  a 
dog  being  the  animal  commonly  pitched  upon,  to 
fliew  the  lurprifing  cfFeft  of  the  vapour  in  this  cavity. 

It  is  about  twelve  feet  in  lengdi,  five  broad,  fiy 
high,  and  twenty  paces  diftaijt  from  the  lake  of  Ag- 
nano.  The  ground  at  the  top  and  on  the  fides,  is 
of  a  duflcy  green  colour ;  and  the  vapour  afcending 
in  it,  is  condenfcd  into  very  clear  drops,  unlefs,  as 
this  eftecSt  is  not  always  conftant,  thefe  rather  proceed 
from  the  rain-water  coUefted  from  the  hill  above  it. 

This  grotto  is  continually  open,  having  no  door 
to  it.  On  the  way  to  it  is  a  hut  where  dogs  are  kept 
purpofely,  to  ftiew  ftrangcrs  the  efFeds  of  this  cave; 
The  owner  of  the  dog,  going  into  the  cavern,  holds 
the  creature  forcibly  down  to  the  ground,  when,  in 
a  minute  and  a  half,  or  two  minutes  time,  he  is 
fcizcd  with  violent  convulfions,  which  continue  for  a 
minute  and  a  half  longer,  till  at  lafl  he  lies  quite 
motionlefs.  The  man  indeed,  during  the  operation, 
is  almoft  en  his  knees,  but  keeps  his  head  up  as  high 
as  pcffible,  tl^.at  the  vapours,  in  their  afcent,  may  not 
afftft  him.  The  dog,  havinc;  lain  between  two  and 
three  minutes,  in  all  appc  arancc  de;id,  is  thrown  into 
an  adjacent  lake,  where,  in  half  a  minute,  he  fhcws 
ftune  fiqns  of  life,  and  continues  piddv  fcr  about  a 
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iD^nytc  after  he  is  taken  out,  and  reels  in  walking ; 
of  a  fudden  recovers,  and  leaps  on  his  matltr  witii 
the  utmoft  joy  and  fondncfs.  It  muft  however  be 
pbferved,  that  if  any  creature  be  too  long  in  the 
grotto,  it  dies  irrecoverably  j  and  that  fome  anim^ 
can  endure  it  much  longer  than  others. 

Properly  fpJeaking,  it  is  not  the  water,  nor  any  par- 
ticular quality  in  the  lake  of  Agnano,  that  recovers 
the  dog  when  ftemingly  dead,  but  the  frclh  air,  in 
which  alone,  though  much  Qower,  the  animal  is  fount! 
to  come  to  himfelf.     In  this  cafe,  the  water  has  die 
fame  eflfcft  as  on  a  perfon  in  a  fwoon,  by  invigorat- 
ing the  refpiration,  the  entire  fupprcQion  of  which 
would  otherwife  be  followed  by  certain  death.     The 
effluvia  which  float  copioufly  near  the  bottom  of  the 
grotto,  and  never  rile  higher  than  ten. inches,  be? 
come  mortal,  probably  by  their  fubtilty  (topping  the 
prculatiorx  of  the  blood  •,   and  this  is  alfo  evident 
from  the  difleftion  of  a  frog  which  died  In  thi^  ca- 
vern,  not  the  leaft  air  being  perceivable  in  its  lungs. 
On  the  fame  account,  and  for  v/anc  of  denfe  a'r,  or 
from  a  ftagnation  of  it,  a  lighted  torch  imnudiaxivr 
goes  out,  when  lowered  from  the  upper  part  of  thcj 
grotto  to  within  ten  inches  of  the  bottom ;  an'4  not 
only  the  flame  is  extinguifh.ed,    bur  even  the  fnuff ^ 
and  the  fmoke,  being  pnfled  by  the  denfe  air  aho /c, 
is  obfcrved  to  make  ics  way  out  at  the  mouth  of  ihc 
grotto  forward,  not  in  a  perpendicular,  but  horizon- 
tal direftion,  at  the  diftance  of  about  ten  inches  i'rooi 
the  bottom.     To  this  rarefafdon  of  the  air  it  is  ow- 
ing, that  a  loaded  t-icce,  when  place:!  at  t.e  bottom 
of^this  gfolto,  will  not  go  off,   nor  will  the  po-Ac!;.-;- 
take  fire  •,  which  lail   is,  hov/ever,   effected  when  a 
quantity  of  powJcr  is  fet  on  fire  by  ircans  of  a  tr^ia 
.    laid  on  a  narrow  b(\':r.i,  whereby  the  vapour  at  the 
bottom  is  driven  out  of  jhe  grotto. 

About  three  Itaiaa  nr.hs  horn  the  extremity  of 
fhe  m^'iin  land,   Yxti  ibx  i/a:;.:  0/  Caj?rea,  fiifTieienilr 
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noted  for  the  diffolute  life  of  Tiberius  in  his  infa- 
mous retreat. 

On  the  right,  nearer  to  Puzzuolo,  lies  Monte  Spc- 
co,  on  which  are  only  a  few  fmall  (hrubs,  and  a 
kind  of  broom.  The  fummit  of  this  mountain,  which 
was  anciently  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  is  now  funk  into 
a  concave  oval,  v>^hofc  conjugate,  or  (hortcft  diame- 
ter, is  about  looo  feet,  and  its  tranfvcrfe,  or  longeft, 
1246.  It  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Sol/a- 
tarn. 

A  lover  of  natural  curiofitics  muft  be  highly  de- 
lighted here,  as  he  may  fee  Vefuvius  in  miniature, 
without  any  apparent  danger  or  trouble.  Though 
Vefuvius  is  two  German  miles  diftant  from  Soln- 
tar*i,  thefe  two  volcanos  have  a  communication  with 
each  other ;  it  being  obferved,  that  the  fmoke,  hcat^ 
and  force  of  the  fubterraneous  fire  arc  lefs  violent  in 
^alfatara  when  Vefuvius  rages,  and  affords  a  vent  tQ 
the  fulphureous  vapours-,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  ti^c  heat  of  the  former  incrcafes  when  the  latter 
is  at  reft. 

On  the  furface  of  this  mountain  are  fcveral  fifliires 
or  cracks  emitting  fmoke  ^  in  proportion  as  they  arc 
extended,  the  heat  is  incrcafcd,  fo  that  at  laft  it  be- 
comes infupportable.  A  fword,  or  other  piece  of 
iron,  being  held  over  one  of  thefe  fpiracles,  a  fwectifh 
kind  of  fluid  drops  from  it ;  but  a  piece  of  paper  is 
not  the  Icaft  moiftrned,  though  confined  for  a  long 
time  over  one  of  the  chafms,  but  becomes  very  dry 
r.Hvi  ft  iff.  The  ftones  near  thefe  holes  and  cracks 
icvm  to  be  in  continual  motion  ;  and  fmall  ftones^ 
dropped  into  thcjc  holes,  are  ejcded  to  theiieight  of- 
twelve  feet,  and  fomctimcs  thrown  on  one  fide,  like 
the  more  ponderous  mallcs  from  Vefuvius.  In  fomp 
places  the  fand,  by  the  force  of  the  vajKJurs^  fprinc^s 
up  and  down  rer.r  the  fpir*:cies,  like  the  fparkling 
0£  cyder  or  chjrij\Tipiie. 

,Tiie  llonc s  nifii-  ri.cfc  apcrr::res:  nrc  roverccT  with 
a  yeliov/  ivibilancc,  rr/cmblin?  the  volk  of  an  cm: 

boilt4 
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boiled  hard,  with  a  white  efflorefcence  or  bloom  upon 
it,  which  they  fay  is  the  fal  ammoniac. 

At  the  time  I  vifued  Solfatara,  fomc  workmen  were 
employed  on  a  vem  of  a  greyifli  kind  of  afhes,  inter- 
mixed with  whitifh  fulphureous  ftones,  fcveral  feet 
in  thicknefs.  Thefe  afties  exaftly  refemble  thofe 
defted  by  mount  Vefuvius  in  extraordinary  erup- 
tions, and  which  have  been  known  to  cover  the  ftreets 
of  Naples  five  or  fix  inches  deep.  They  alfo,  befide 
fulphur,  extraft  vitriol,  of  a  fapphire  colour,  better  than 
that  ofRome,  and  alfo  the  beft  kind  ot  alum.  The  large 
leaden  kettles,  ufed  in  this  operation^  are  not  heated 
by  a  culinary  fire,  but  by  the  natural  heat  iffuin^  thro' 
the  hples  in  the  grouiid  over  which  the  veffels  arc 
placed.  Befide  thcfe,  this  diftrift  yields  excellent 
.gypfum,  and  of  the  earth  itfelf  they  make  vafes  and 
cups,  which  are  drank  out  of,  and  reckoned  very 
beneficial  in  feveral  diforders.  The  hot  vapour,  if- 
filing  through  thefe  apertures,  is  faid  to  be  of  great 
ufc  m  pjdns  of  the  eyes,  ears,  limbs,  and  ftomach  •, 
the  hcad-ach,  bilious  fevers,  and  fterility. 

In  this  valley  was  formerly  a  boiling  lake  of  black 

water,  the  ebullition  in  which  fometimcs  rofc  upward 

often  feet  high  :  but  nothing  of  this  is  now  to  be  feen, 

nor  is  there  any  rivulet  on  the  furface  of  the  ground 

in  all  this  plain.      Iherc  are,  indeed,  fubterranean 

rivers,  one  of  which  dircfts  its  courfe  toward  Puz- 

zuolo.     The  foil  hereabout  is  fo  hollow,  that  it  is 

dangerous  tiding  over  it.      On  a  fpot  near  the  place 

where  the  fulphureous  ftones  are  dug,  I  caufcd  a 

hole  to  be  made  a  foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  a  (lone^ 

^veighing    about  fifteen  or   twenty  pounds,    to  be 

thrown  into  it  -,  upon  which  a  rumbling  noife  was 

iromediately  perceivtrd  under  the  ground,  like  that 

of  thunder,  or  the  difcharge  of  cannon  at  a  diltancc  ; 

and  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  found,  and  its 

Tarious    repcrcufllons,    it  was  natural   to  conclude, 

chat  it  was  reflccled  through  a  great  many  caveras. 

In  feveral  places,  by  only  (lamping  on  the  ground 

with 
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with  the  foo^  the  cfieft  was  exaftly  like  that  or 
Itriking  againft  a  vault.  The  fulphureous  effluvia 
of  Solfatara  frequently  reach  as  far  as  Naples,  and 
iarnilh  the  marble  and  filvtr  utenfils. 

The  ancients,  minted  by  pocrical  fables,  were  of 
opinion  that  ihe  piants  were  confined  in  the  abyfs, 
under  the  Solfatara,  and  that  tlie  effluvia  from  the 
earth  was  owiftjr  to  tlicir  crudtations.  Even  Dio  him- 
felffays,  that  thcfe  giants  often  appeared,  botli  by 
day  and  nidit,  before  fame  dreadful  eruption  of 
mount  Vefuvius.  Nor  has  Chr^ftianity  itfelf  banilhcd 
thefe  chimeras  -,  a  thouland  ivlle  (lories  are  told  of 
fL)irits  frequently  appearing  on  the  borders  of  thi? 
mouncain,  and  uttering  doleful  lamentations :  whence 
tl^e  vulg.^.r  conclude,  that  thele  fpiraclcs  extend  ci- 
ther to  hell,  of,  at  ieaft,  to  purgatory.  Nor  are  the 
Capuchin  monks,  of  a  neighbouring  coAvent»  want^ 
ing  in  their  endeavours  to  propagate  fuch  riJiculouff 
rales.  Their  church  i^;  built  .on  the  fpot  where  St. 
Januarius  is  faid  to  have  been  beheaded.  A  great 
Jic.u  is  continually  perceived  in  this  llrufture,  anil 
prinripally  ilTues  from  fome  lioles  before  the  high 
altar.  Here  is  an  elegant  marble  bull,  fuppofed  to 
rcprrfent  St.  Januarius,  and  fiidtobe  the  work  of  a 
X^agan  artift,  from  the  mere  dtfcription  of  that  faint, 
given  him  by  the  devout  women  who  gathered  up 
his  blood.  This  buil  fcrves  as  an  original  for  all 
lVul;>tors  and  painters  in  their  llatucs  or  portraits  o^ 
i):.  Janu:irius. 

i^uzzoli  is  eight  Itiliivn  miles  from  Naples,  and  de- 
rives its  Latin  namv*,  Pi-.t.ol:^  cither  from  a  fulphu- 
reous  vapour,  or  the  great  numbe**  oi  putei  or  piis 
Jtnadc  here,  by  carrying  on  the  lulj.  hur  \vor!:s,  and 
dljL'ing  for  fand,  v/hi-  li  v/as  here  anciently  found 
under  water,  and  ve:y  good  for  buildings. 

The  fituation  of  tiie  city  is  on  a  dec'ivicy,  and  the 
many  beautiful  Hones  thrown  up  by  the  fea  on  the- 
ftiore,  arc  a  fufficicnt  proof  of  i:s  former  wealth  and 

fplcn- 
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^lendor.  Many  of  them  arc,  indeed,  of  a  blue  or 
ird  colour ;  but  others  are  verde  antico,  porphyry, 
&c.  and  feem  to  have  been  ufed  in  mofaic  works  ; 
among  them  are  alfo  frequently  found  agate,  corne- 
Ibn,  amethyft,  jafper,  onyx,  beryl,  lapis  lazuli,  and 
the  like  j  and  many  of  them  cameos  and  intaglios. 
This  city  has  fuffered  very  much  from  the  devafta-. 
tions  of  war,  inundations,  and  earthquakes,  efpeci-- 
ally  from  the  latter,  in  the  year  1538. 

[Mr.  Sharpe  gives  us  a  ludicrous  tradition  relat- 
ing to  this  place,  as  follows  : "  I  am  not  to  tell 

you  that  St.  Januarius  is  the  patron  of  Naples,  their 
guardian  faint.  There  is  a  famous  (latue  of  him  at 
Puzzoli,  which  the  Saracens,  in  one  of  their  expedi- 
tions to  this  kingdom,  wantonly  defaced,  by  break- 
ing off  his  nofe,  which  one  of  them  carried  away  in 
his*  pocket.  Upon  this,  ftorms  arpfc,  and  continued 
blowing  fo  violently  that  they  could  never  put  to  fea;  • 
till  providentially  fome  of  them  thought  it  was  owing 
to  the  refentment  of  the  image,  who  would  not  be 
appealed  fo  long  as  his  nofe  was  in  their  poffeflion  i 
ujin  which  they  threw  it  into  the  fea;  and  fine 
weather  immediately  fucceeding,  they  failed  profpe- 
roufly  to  their  havens.  In  the  mean  while,  the  ar-- 
tifts  endeavoured  to  repair  the  image  with  a  new 
nofe  -,  but  neither  art  nor  force  could  faften  one  on : 
at  lengtli,  fome  fifliermen  took  up  the  original  nofe 
in  their  nets ;  but  difregarding  it,  becaufc  they  did 
not  know  what  it  was,  they  flung  it  again  into  the 
fea;  neverthelcfs,  the  nofe  continuing  to  offer  itfelf! 
to  their  nets  in  whatever  place  they  fiilicd,  they  be- 
gan to  conceive  it  muft  be  fomcthing  fupcrnatural. 
One  of  them,  more  cunning  than  the  others,  fug- 
gefted  it  ml^ht  be  the  nofe  of  the  faint ;  upon  which 
they  applied  it  to  the  ftatuc,  to  examine  whether  it 
fitted,  and  immediately,  without  any  cement,  it 
united  fo  exaftly,  as  hardly  to  leave  any  appearance. 
©f  a  fear ;  in  whicii  ftate  we  now  fee  it."- ] 

Puzzoli 
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Puzzoli  has  a  very  commodious  harbour,  ahd  id 
it  fourteen  piers>  rifing  above  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter, which  were,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  joined 
together  by  arches.  The  pillars  are  built  with  large 
blocks  of  that  fpecies  of  ftone  called  piperno^  faced 
with  brick- work;  and  the  intcrftices  are  filled  up 
with  a  very  hard  mortar,  made  with  Puzzoli  iand. 

We  now  return  back  acrois  the  country,  to  Lo- 
retto,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Adriatic^  In  the  way 
between  Rome  and  Loretto,  lies  the  city  of  Spoleto, 
fituated  on  the  acclivity  of  a  mountain  :  it  is  a  town 
of  mean  appearance,  but,  like  others  of  the  lower  clafs 
in  Italy,  contains  many  romantic  infcriptions  concern- 
ing its  antiquity,  and  other  trifling  occurrences  which 
have  happened  there. 

Loretto  is  famous  throughout  the  whole  Chrif^ 
tian  world,  for  the  Cafa  Santa^  or  houfe  in  which  the 
Virgin  Mary  is  faid  to  have  dwelt  at  Nazareth.  It  is 
pretended  to  have  been  carried  by  angels  through 
the  air,  in  the  month  of  May  1291,  out  of  Galilee 
to  Terfato  in  Dalmatia  -,  and  from  thence  four  years 
and  a  half  afcerward  to  Italy :  in  which  country, 
about  midnight,  on  the  loth  of  December  1294,  it 
was  firft  fee  down  in  a  wood,  in  the  territory  of  Re- 
canati,  about  a  thoufand  paces  from  the  fea.  If  wc 
will  believe  Turidlini,  all  the  trees,  on  the  arrival 
of  this  facred  manfion,  bowed  with  the  profoundeft 
reverence,  and  continued  in  that  pofture  till  they 
gradually  withered.  But  this  pious  wood,  through 
the  irreverence  of  the  inhabitants,  was  rooted  up  in 
^575^*  ^^  order  to  improve  the  land. 

A  rich  and  devout  lady,  called  Laureta,  being  at 

that  time  the   owner  of  the  place,  the  holy  houfe 

^as  from  her  called  the  houfe  of  Laureta.     This  holy 

'Jaanfion  did   not,  however,    continue   long  in   this 

'■cc,  the  barbarities  commiited  by  bt>ndiiti,  who 

fefted  the  road  leading  thither,  deterred  pilgrims 

*tt  rcforting  to  it  to  pay  their  devotions  \  fo  that, 

■*  the  ttid.  ot  el^ht  montiis,  the  angels  again  took  it 

up. 
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twenty  broad,  and  about  twenty-five  ftet  in  jiri^^  S 
but  b]r  a  more  accurate  furyey,  And  meoiuracion]^  the 
houfe  is  aftually  forty  three  palmi  wanting  two  ifiches 
long  in  the  iftfide,  eighteen  paUni  four  inches  broad* 
and  twenty-fix  ^mi  in  height.  Hence  it  appeaiy» 
that  the  length  is  thirty-one  feet  three  quarcers,  tlie 
breadth,  thirteen  feet  three  inches,  and  the  hdgtt; 
eighteen  feet  nine  inches,  Englifli  aieaiure,  reckon^ 
^  ing  a  palmi  and  a  half  equal  to  thirteen  inches^  Xft 
the  center,  where  the  roof  dofes,  it  ii  five  palmi 
higher  than  at  the  fides.  Formerly  the  ro<tf '  mu 
itiade  of  timl^r  only  -,  but  left  the  great  number,  of 
lights  continually  burning  there  fhoiud  happen  to  fet 
it^on  fire,  pope  Clementyll.  creAedan  aidicdniaf^ 
and  to  prevent  any  damage  to  the  houfe,  l^  mak- 
ing this  alteradon,  ^  at  ue  fame  time  to  ftrengthcB 
its  foundation,  it  was  ftronsly  compared  with  nffarv 
planks,  and  cords,  and  fii^nded  by  machines  and 
pullies,  till  the  wdls  were  carried  high  enough  to  be 
joined  with  thofe  of  the  oM  ftrudure.  They  alio 
took  an  opportunity  of  making  an  alteration  in  die 
doors ;  for  there  being  only  one  entrance  on  the  nordi 
fide,  which  was  the  m>nt,  it  was  inconvenient,  on  ac- 
count of  the  prodigious  concourle  of  people  who  vi-^ 
fited  this  holy  maniion  •,  and  therefore  it  was  thought 
advifable  to  wall  up  this  entrance,  and  make  three 
others,  two  for  the  people,  and  a  third  for  the  clergr» 
and  thofe  they  pleaied  to  introduce  into  the  mdS:  u- 
cred  part  of  the  chapel.  Thefe  breaks,  however^ 
were  not  begun  without  previous  failings,  prayer^ 
and  other  ceremonies,  performed  by  the  pope^  or- 
dcr^  It  is  pretended  that  the  archited  Nerucio,  who 
liDdertook'the  repairing  of  this  houfe,  be^mng  Ei(. 
work  before  the  proper  preparations  were  performed, 
was  feized  with  a  fudden  indifpofition,  which  aknoft 
Gbft  him  his  life.  The  window  on  the  weft  fide«  op* 
pofite  to  the  Image  of  the  Viigin  Mary,  was  aUb  at 
the  £ime  time  enlarged,  and  fecured  with  t>ars  cf 
wm  gilt.     The  beams^  tiles,  and  other  materials,, 

that 
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that  t^rere  taken  away  in  making  thcfc  repairs,  are  de- 
pofited  under  the  floor  of^  the  Oifa  SantUj  that  they 
might  not  be  carried  to  other  places,  and  expofcd  as 
reliques,  to  the  prejudice  of  1  oretto.  With  this 
view,  people  are  alfoperfnaded  to  believe,  that  there 
arc  numberlefs  inftances  of  perfons,  who,  by  prefum- 
ing  to  carry  away  clandeftinely,  the  lead  bit  of  ftone 
or  mortar,  belonging  to  this  facred  houfe,  have 
brought  upon  themfelves  djfeafes,  and  numberlefs 
other  misforaines :  nor  could  they  ever  reft,  till  they 
had  reftored  what  they  had  unjuftly  taken  from  the 
Cafa  Santa.  The  people  muft  therefore  think  it  no 
fmall  favour  to  kit's  tne  walls  of  this  holy  houfe. 
This  edifice  is  manifeftly  built  of  bricks,  ot  an  un- 
equal fixe ;  thout;,h  the  popifli  writers  will  have  it, 
that  it  is  a  kind  of  unknown  ftone.  On  the  cieling 
is  painted  the  aflumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary ;  but 
ilmoit  dcfac<fd  by  the  fmokc  of  fuch  a  number  of 
lamps  continually  burning  in  this  hoUfe. 

On  the  top  of  Cafa  Santa  is  a  fmall  tower,  whicli 
the  Romans  cannot  deny  to  be  the  work  of  Chrifti- 
ans ;  becaufe  it  doth  not  feem  in  the  leaft  probable, 
that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  fuch  an  ornament  on  her 
mean  habitation.  The  two  fmall  bells  in  the  tower, 
are  only  rung  in  violent  ftorms  of  thunder  and  light- 
ningt  in  confidence  that  their  found  only  will  difperfe 
any  tcmpcft,  and  prevent  its  ill  efFeds. 

In  the  Cafa  Santa  is  a  fmall  place,  which  may  be 
cfteemed  the  Holy  of  Holies.  It  is  feparated  from 
the  other  part  by  a  filver  baluftrade,  and  has  a  gate 
of  the  fame  metal.  This  is  faid  to  be  the  fpot  where 
the  holy  Virgin  was  fitting  when  the  angel  Gabriel 
appeared  to  her.  The  filver  baluftrade  was  the  gift 
of  cardinal  Portocarrero,  and  the  gate  of  Matalotti. 
The  window  through  which  the  angel  came  into  the 
houfe,  is  Ihcwn  on  the  weft  fide  the  holy  manfion. 

The  image  of  the  Virgin  is  of  cedar,  five  palmi 
in  height;  and  the  divine  infant,  which  is  of  the 
fame  wood,  on  her  right  arm,  not  quiie  two  palmi. 

JL  2  She 
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She  holds  in  her  left-hand  a  globe,  and '  two  Qngete 
of  her  right  hand  are  extended,  as  if  giving  her  bene- 
didtion.     The  fac::s  of  bodi  thefe  images  are  covered 
with  a  kind  of  filver  varnifli ;  but  fo  tarnilhed  vntk 
the  continual  fmoke  of  the   lamps,  that  the  holy 
Virgin  wants  only  a  thrckcr  upper-lip  to  make  htf 
a  compkac  negro.     The  garment  of  the  holy  infanc 
is  of  a  flame  colour ;  bat  that'  of  his  mother  azine, 
with  which  (he  is  fo  modeftly  drefled,  that  nothing 
of  the  ftatiie  is  fecn  except  the  face,  and   the  tip  of  , 
the  toes.     The  mantle  hanging  down  her  fliouldcn 
is  of  the  fmic  colour,  and  difTeminated  with  liars  of 
gold  -,  her  hair  is  parted,  fome  hanging  on  her  fhovAr 
ders,  and  focne  down  her  back.     On  her  head  is  i 
triple  crown  of  gold,  adorned  with  pearls  and  dia* 
monds ;  and  a  fmaller  one  of  the  fame  kind,  is  placed 
on  the  infant  Jefus.    Both  were  the  gift  of  Lewis  Xllt 
of  France,  and  are  valued  at  feventy-five  thouiand. 
fcudi  or  crowns.  ' 

The  gold  chains,  rings,  and  jewels,  wherewith  this 
image  is  loaded,  1  will  pafs  over,  as  they  are  fo  oftea 
varied  and  changed  -,  feveral  being  frequently  depo- 
fited  in  t!ie  trcafury  to  make  room  for  new  ones.    Her 
apparel  is  not  always  the  fame,  being  often  varied;, 
during  the  il-ven  days  of  pafTion-week,  (he  is  drefled 
in  black,  and  every  day  furninicd  with  a  fre(h  fuit. 
A  great  deal  of  ceremony  is  ufcd  in  dreffing  and  un-. 
drcfiing  the  imr.ge ;  bowing  with  the  moll  profound 
reverence,  whilft  the  Ipeclators  petition  tlie  ftatue 
with  loud  invocations,  the  noife  of  which  increafes, 
as  the  prieRs  proceed  in  undre(ring  the  image  -,  fan- 
cying, perhaps,  that  their  cries  and  ejaculations  nduft 
fooner  reach  the  heart  of  a  naked  virgin,  than  when, 
ihe  is  drefled.     The  fculptor  has  taken  care  that  the 
modefly  of  the  pricfts  (hould  not  be  offended  at  the 
fight  ot  a  female  ftatue  naked,  by  adding  a  projper. 
drapery.     The  chief  ornaments  with  which  this  image 
is  generally  decorated,  are   i.  A  jewel  let  in  gold» 
confiftir.g  of  thirteen  rubies,  fL\ty-fix  emeralds,  thrts^, 
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hundred  and  forty-one  diamonds :  it  was  an  offering 
of  Anne,  princefs  of  Neuburg,  andconlort  toCharlesII. 
king  of  Spain.  2.  A  gold  crucifi::,  fee  with  feveral 
large  and  beautiful  emeralds,  the  pift  of  cardinal 
Paolo  Sfondrata.  jj.  Two  large  pearls  fet  in  geld; 
hanging  on  th^  divine  infant's  head  -,  prei'mted  by  a 
princefs  of  Darmfladt.  4.  A  crucifix  fcr  >r.th  dia- 
monds, given  by  cardinal  Marcfcotto.  5  and  6.  I'wo 
other  crucifixes,  fet  with  rubies  and  diiimonds,  of- 
fered by  the  cardinals  Barberini  and  Gorfi.  7.  The 
collar  and  badge  of  the  Golden  Fle^-ce,  fc*t  with  large 
top.izes,  fapphires,  rubies,  and  emeralds  -,  the  gift 
of  Catherine,  wife  of  Gabriel  Bethlen  Gabor,  prince 
of  Tranfvlvania.  8.  A  large  golden  heart,  fufpcnded 
on  a  gold  chiin,  fet  with  rubies  and  diamonds-,  of- 
fered by  Maximilian  I.  elcftor  of  Bavaria,  o.  A  cluf- 
tcr  of  diamonds,  rubies,  and  emeral  Js,  fee  in  gold, 
on  which  is  a  pelican  feedin.?;  her  y  Aing  ones  with 
her  blood,  reprcfented  by  a  very  lT^;:e  and  bcuitifiil 
ruby  at  her  breart  •,  an  ofTcring  of  the  dutchefi  of 
Ucceda.  10.  A  larize  emerald,  fet  round -.vuh  dia- 
monds  and  rubies,  Vvhich  hangs  on  one  tide  of  the 
infant's  hands ;  the  gift  of  the  dutchefs  dc  Salviati, 
II.  Three  admirable  emeralds  fet  in  ciold,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  diamonds  and  other  emeralds ;  prefcjated 
by  Violanta  Beatrix,  a  princefs  of  the  houi'e  of  Ba' 
varia,  and  widow  of  Ferdinand,  hereditary  prinqe  of 
Florence.  The  nxhe  in  which  the  image  is  placed, 
is  adorned  with  feventy  one  large  Bohemian  t6pa2c4, 
thcofferino:  of  the  cavalier  Ca'jra. 

On  the  right  fide  is  a  aold  flatue  of  an  angel,  pro- 
fufely  decon.tcd  with  diamonds  and  otiicr  jewels ; 
one  of  his  knees  is  inclined,  as  offering  a  golden 
heart,  fet  with  large  diamonds,  tcrminaring  in  a 
flame,  which  glitters  with  rubies  and  pearls,  v/ith  a 
hmp  continually  burninjr  over  it  This  piece,  faid 
to  have  coft  fifry  thouiand  ducats,  v/as  ofiVrcd  by 
Maria  Beatrix  lUcanora,  of  the  huule  of  Kile,  queen 
of  king  James  II.  of  England,  that  by  the  intcrccJTion 
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of  the  Virgin  fhe  might  have  a  fon.  Accordingly^ 
jbon  after,  as  is  faid,  her  defifes  were  accotnplilhcd 
in  a  fon,  the  pretender  to  the  Britifh  crown. 

On  the  left  fide  of  the  ftatuc  of  th^-  Virgin,  is  an 
angel  of  filver  in  the  aoove-mentioned  pofture.  of- 
fering a  golden  heart,  crowned  with  glittering  pearls, 
emeralds,  and  dianionds,  and  like  ti^e  former,  ter- 
minating in  a  flame.  This  was  the  gift  of  Laura 
Martinozzia,  widow  of  Alphonfo  IV.  duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  mother  of  the  above-mentioned  queen  of 
England. 

On  the  right-hand  of  the  Virgin,  is  a  fta  ue  of  an 
angel,  weighing  three  hundred  and  fifty-one  pounds. 
He  is  reprefented,  offering,  on  a  cufhion  oE  the  fatne 
metal,  an  infant  of  gold,  which  weighs  twenty-four 
pounds.  This  was  a  prefent  from  Lewis  XIII.  of 
France,  given  purfuant  to  a  vow  at  the  birth  of  the 
dauphin,  who  was  afterward  Lewis  ^IV.  Betide 
this,  there  are  many  other  images  of  children,  both 
in  gold  and  fdver  -,  alfo  feveral  other  valuable  votive 
pieces:  but  to  enumerate  them  all,  would  tire  the 
reader's  patience. 

The  robe  in  which  this  image  was  drefled,  when 
brought  from  Dalmatia  to  Italy,  is  made  of  red  camb- 
let,  and  kept  in  a  calket  of  glafs.  The  cup,  out  of 
which  both  the  Virgin  and  her  infant  are  faid  to 
have  eaten  and  drank,  is  fhaped  like  a  porringer,  or 
ihallow  bowl.  It  is  made  of  earth,  and  glazed,  but 
now  fet  in  filver.  This  veflel  is  not  only  kiflTcd,  but 
rofaries,  agni  Dei,  crucifixes,  and  p  -per  caps,  with 
the  Virgin  of  Loretto  painted  on  them,  are  rubbed 
againfl  it,  from  a  firm  perfuafion,  that  they  become 
a  fpecific  remedy  againft  the  head  ach  and  other  dif- 
cafe-.  An  ague  is  iaid  to  have  been  perfectly  cured, 
by  only  drinking  a  little  cold  water  out  of  this  vel- 
fel :  even  the  oil  and  wax  of  the  lamps  and  candles 
burning  before  the  image,  are  not  without  their  me- 
dicinal  and  anociyne  qualities.  Befide  the  above  diib, 
here  are  feveral  other  pieces  of  furniture  belonging 
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to  the  holy  Virgin,  but  very  mean.  Under  the  image 
is  the  hearth,  or  fire-place,  where  fhe  ufed  to  drefs 
her  vifbials,  and  is  now  called  SacrcfanSfus  Camsnus. 

Before  the  holy  Virgin,  fevenceen  golden  lamps 
arc  continually  burning.  Among  the  thirty-fcven 
filver  lamps,  burning  in  the  other  part  of  the  Cafa 
Santa^  feveral  weigh  fifty,  eighty,  a  hundred ;  and 
four  of  them  a  hundred  and  twenty-eight  pounds. 
For  fupplying  all  thefe  lamps  with  oil,  legacies  have 
been  left,  and  annual  penfions  appropriated  by  the 
perfons  who  offered  them.  The  altar  ftands  in  the 
middle  of  the  party- wall,  which  ft-parates  the  Sanc- 
tum SanSorum  from  the  other  part  of  the  chapel.  It 
is  infulated,  and  does  not  intercept  the  full  view  of 
the  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  ftands  high  and  for- 
ward in  the  fan£hiary  of  the  chapel  behind  the  altar. 
The  Roman  Catholics  pretend,  that  this  altar  was 
made  by  the  apoftles  thcmfelves,  and  brought  hither 
firom  Galilee*  with  the  holy  houfe.  On  it  is  a  qua- 
drangular ftone,  upon  which  St.  Peter  is  faid  to  have 
celebrated  the  firft  mafs.  The  rich  PalUotto^  embel- 
lilhed  with  jafper,  li^is  lazuli  and  agate,  was  an  of- 
fering of  Cofmo  II.  great  duke  of  Tufcany. 

Over  the  window,  through  which  the  angel  Ga- 
briel entered  the  houfe  at  the  annunciation,  is  a  pic- 
turcMrf'the  crucifixion,  pretended  to  have  been  brought 
hither  by  the  apoftles,  and  faid  to  have  been  executed 
by  St.  Luke. 

The  prcfent  pavement  of  the  Cafa  Santa  confifts 
of  fquare  pieces  of  white  and  red  marble.  The  walls 
buxi  formerly  to  have  been  plaiftered  with  mortar, 
part  of  which,  hc^re  and  there,  with  the  portrait  of 
the  Virgin,  and  a  group  of  angels  painted  on  it,  is 
ftiU  remaning. 

The  outiide  of  the  Cafa  Santa,  notwithftanding 
die  mean  appearance  of  the  walls '^within,  is  fplen- 
tfdly  decorated  with  the  moft  coftly  marble,  fo  con- 
tiired,  as  to  ferve  as  a  cafe  for  it,  a  fmall  interval 
briog  left  between  the  marble  and  the  brick  walls  of 
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t!ic  holy  inannon.  Tiiis  is  partly  to  be  afcribed  tm 
the  vcncr-.tion  cntertaiiieJ  fjr  thelb  facrcd  mate;ials, 
ar.d  parriy  t^  an  apprchciiLlon,  that  they  would 'not 
a:imit  this  new  tinhdlov^cd  marble  in  contaA  with 
thein,  but  r?pc!  thi-ni  v/ith  fuc:i  violence,  as  by  the 
fhock  to  e;id.in:2;er  die  live:;  or'ilie  workmen  •,  which, 
if  wc  will  bt-'iicvc  trjiriton,  i'onr.crlv  hr*r.r:ened  to 
I'jmc  f >•:■■■  'i\  bjiilrr?.,  v.!r)  v/  tc  Jcfipju:-  of  ilrcngth- 
c:\\i:£:  tlrjiv.-  u^'ivd  walli  u)  iw.rie  n-jw  additions. 

I'his  mnr'ul-j  fLTUctL-rc,  w:;)rli  indoles  the  C^fa 
SiVit.z^  V  a:.  b."^;;'in  by  p  :p3  LeoX.  in  1514,  and 
t!io'.]|7;h  :^cc  ,q'j.;:c  ii:iidijJ,  coiill-cr.ueJ  in  1538  by 
p.;;. e  i\x\  ill.  It  \!?r,  ac  LIl  conipicatcd  in  1579, 
aiul  D  'jc  C;\  yr/  "^'III.  \\:.\  ih:  honour  of  p'Jitin2[ 

t'-  '•     ''        ■"     ~  'V     '"".  •      1     to     til'"     i . ^^  •'■•'[•  1     n':-;i  ^■'11  ■  .--»  I r 

:j  ...  ^  ^, 

1>.-.'-  i.i  I'i :  ;.  Wl'::  :  f  :l  :i,-.e  ip:v:ioii3  chiirch,  which 
.,-■.-••         -.,         -,         . 

Ti..:  \y\  :.\  \'.s  ex.:  \:s.]:  perform  their  ji/fc  prwCvdiori 
bv  :  'f'l'p:  r.)  .  :d  I'iv::;  '.  l-ioufeon  th'. :r l^nccs,  ih;ua.h 
th  ■  :;  ...^lir  n>  [^■- ■.:::UiJLr  inj'.^r;J::Gn  to  do  thisi 
b  .1    \.  :'.   ■::    'S.\i   li/:"  ^::^s  <  f  'J\w\r  d. vf:t:-jn:il  zeal  to 

I  ■  -  -  1    ■«■».■■■••'.  IT   ■'•'   f    /''"  T^  ■••■»*  •  I  r 

i^  :.'    L.".  ;-..r    i  :. •  i;\    .c.iiil'i,  t-.ir  y  in  brcadrh,  and 
t  /:  ;..  ■  .•  in  /.;  \  !:./i  ;  rn  i  ti.c:  m.:terials  cr"ipk»y.:d  are 
ill.  vf  I;:-  \.I.'./.  Cr.:T..r.i  mubl-j.     The  to.o  lon^^er 
ii..!c.>  L....-  V  :.:  ■:  \  '.  .<.:  /:.^;I   v/ih  H::  Corindiian  pilLrs 

of  v.:!...  ...!    i".  :;I.de;    and  li:?  two  fnoicer,    with 

f;u.-  i."  ii.  I-i  !ij  i:-  crcclu.iini:^tio;is  :\rc  las-relic!^, 
I'-.y/v"  v' ' V  ;"'■  !!*».*  iTi  .'it  J v-'.ii.ir.-ii^ o.c  liiCiviC^ts  in  tlie 
lii^  o;*  Cx  /l:'.;.'n  ;  b.t  •  ccn-tli^'lv  ten  ilaiiics  of  the 
jMT.^j'.v.-".  .1.1.1  ..b:)ve  t>.j;ii  ific  ten  libyls.  Among 
ih'j  r.:\::M:t.:^  01  t^c  loijch  li.ie,  D/.viJt  with  tlie  head 
of  vJoii.Ji  cir  hi:  i^.c:,  i:.  particiiLirly  cdmircd  fia*  its 
curiou.s  v.;..:':.n"r^iir::p ;  aii.;  onc'icnortiMKle  i.s  a  grc>upe 
rcprrfciiii.'vj;  c.vj  cipoj'.'.ls  of  tl.e  \'ir.\;in,  ana  a  boy 
playlnj  v/lili  a  d-::-g  ^  v/!-.  ]j  iiis  mc^tlicr,  v.i- Ii  a  cliild 
in  licr  aLin";,  bciioid".  him  witli  a  c\.n:n:en-.ii;;e  full  of 
the  lu.nj.l  .'■■r;L:rp./.i  teiidviMels,  th'j  expri-.Ticn  of 
v;hic]i  i.s  ti'jiy  admi/able.     It  was  dcfi-i^iK'd  and  be- 
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gun  by  Conuicci,  but  finiihed  by  Rafaelle  da  Monte 
£upo:i-  an  1  Tribulo,  wlikh  lail  artifc  alio  pcfformed 
the  famous  ftatuc,  repr denting  a  min  breaking  a 
flick.  On  til;:  eaft  liJc,  in  a  bas-relief,  exhibiting 
the  cxtraord  nary  conveyance  of  the  Cafa  Santa^ 
through  the*  air,  is  a  peafant  driving  his  afs,  the 
exprcifion  oif  vvhich  cannot  be  viewed  without  plea- 
fure. 

No  perfon  is  admitted  widi  a  fword,  or  other  wea- 
pon, which  muil  be  delivered  to  an  ecclefiallic,  who 
fits  over  againft  the  door  of  the  fanftuary,  and  alfo 
receives  the  little  pecuniary  gratuities  made  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cliurch.  A  fcudi  is  fu/ncient  for  a  com- 
pany of  two  or  tliree  perfons  to  give,  and  tlie  like 
fum  is  required  for  feeing  the  treafury.  But  it  is 
quite  othorwile  v/iih  regard  to  die  prelents  offered  by 
pilgriois,  which  may  be  ealily  imagined  to  amount 
^nually  to  many  thoufahd  ducats. 

The  extraordinary,  and  almoft  divine  worfhip  paid 

by  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  is  very  \vell 

known  :  and  fince  the  veneration  for  reliques  has,  in 

the  lall  cencury,  been  c .nied  to  an  exorbitant  pitch, 

it  may  be  cafily  concluded,  what  a   continual  refort 

of  people  muft  be  to  a  houlc  where  the  Virgin  Mary 

was  born,  brought  up,  efpouled,  and  lived  after  mar- 

ria^ye  ;  in  wliich  alio  oin*  Saviour's  incarnation  was 

revcalet!  to  her,  wl:ere  flie  was  overfliadowed  by  the 

Holy  Glioll,  and  laril.',  where  our  Saviour  himfelf 

paffcd  a  gic;.:  part  of  his  life.     From  this  laft  circum- 

ttance,  iurne  Uom.m  Caiholics,  when  aflvcd  why  this 

reliqu?  preferably  to  luiy  other  memorial  of  the  evan- 

gcliccd    hiilory,    erueciidly   the    holy  fepulchre,    was 

brou.:ht   away   from  the  infidels  by  the  minillry  of 

angels    and   removed   inco   Europe  ?      anfwer,   that 

among  other  reafons  it  arofe  from  that  natural  fond- 

nefs  our  Saviour,  like  ocher  men,  always  retained  for 

a  place  where,  in  h:3  youihful  days,  he  had  pafled 

fo  many  iigrceable  hours. 
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The  number  of  pilgrims  who  vifited  this  holy  hou(c, 
is  laid,  formerly,  for  feveral  years  fucceffivcly,  to 
have  amounted  to  two  hundred  thoufand.  But  the 
Protcftant  doArine,  fince  the  reformation,  has  given 
a  fevcrc  blow  to  the  fale  of  indulgencies  •,  and  evfen 
the  zeal  of  ihofe  who  dill  adhere  to  the  Roman  church, 
is  greatly  abated  With  regard  to  tircfome  pilgrimages : 
lb  that,  at  prcfent,  the  number  of  pilgrims  who  an- 
nually repair  hither  for  the  fake  of  devotion,  feldom 
exceeds  forty  or  fifty  thoufand.  Not  many  years  fince, 
nine  thoufand  pilgrims  were  at  Loretto  at  one  time ; 
and  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  what  confufion  fuch 
a  number  of  people  muft  occafion  in  this  little  town. 
Some  come  a-foot,  others  ride  on  afles  or  horfes. 
The  female  pilgrims,  whofe  circumftances  enable 
them  to  be  at  the  expence,  generally  chufe  to  come 
to  Loretto  in  carriages-,  and,  as  large  companies 
frequently  travel  together,  many  diverting  incidents 
often  happen  on  the  road.  As  foon  as  they  reach 
the  paved  way  leading  down  a  hill  into  the  fuburbs, 
they  begin  finging  fome  hymn,  which  continues  till 
they  enter  the  church.  But  if  the.  company  be  too 
large,  the  ceremony  of  going  on  their  knees  round 
the  Cafa  Santa  is  omitted,  and  they  muft  make  ufe 
of  fome  other  method  to  fhew  their  de\^otion.  The 
poor  pilgrims  are  received  into  an  hofpital,  where 
they  arc  provided  with  beds,  as  alfo  bread  and  wine, 
every  morning  and  evening,  for  three  days.  The 
greateft  concourfe  at  Loretto,  is  from  the  beginning 
of  May  till  the  middle  of  July  •,  great  numbers  arc 
alfo  to  be  feen  in  September,  it  having  been  revealed 
to  Paulus  a  Sylva  in  a  vifion,  that  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  born  on  the  eighth  day  of  that  month. 

The  large  church,  which  entirely  covers  the  Cafa 
Sr:nfa^  is  built  of  Iftrian  ftone,  which  very  much  re- 
fembles  that  of  Tivoli  ftone,  ufed  at  Rome.  The 
iron  grates  before  the  feveral  chapels  in  the  church, 
were  forged  out  of  the  fetters  of  four  thoufand  Chrif* 
tians,  who,  by  the  naval  viftory  of  Lepanto,  in  the 

time 
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time  of  pope  Pius  V.  in  1571,  were  releaied  fix)ni 
Turkifh  flavery.  Several  contefllonals  are  placed  up 
and  down  in  the  church,  with  fuperfcriptions  over 
them,  indicating  in  what  lahgu^  ilrangers  may 
confefs,  and  receive  abfolution.  Above  twenty  Je- 
fuits  attend  conftantly  as  confeflbrs,  and  among  thefe 
g  peribn  of  any  European  nation,  may  find  one  at 
kait,  who  underilands  his  native  language. 
•  The  many  mafles  founded  here  for  ever,  bcfidc 
others  that  are  well  paid  for^  and  faid  daily  on  parti- 
cular occafions,  enable  the  Cafa  Santa  to  maintain 
eighty  chaplains,  who  with  the  canons,  beneficia- 
ries and  ecclcfiaftics,  vifiting  Loretto  out  of  devo- 
tion, con'^.antly  perform  this  eflential  part  of  the  Ro- 
roifti  religion.  The  numb  -r  of  the  mafles  daily  faid 
in  the  Cafa  Santa,  a^d  in  the  great  chu'ch  which  fur- 
lounds  it,  amount  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-three  ; 
and  in  the  whole  ye2r,  to  forty-four  thouland  eight 
hundred  and  ninety-five. 

The  eunuchs  alfo  who  belong  to  the  choir  of  the 
holy  chapel  fay  mafles  here  *,  and,  on  fuch  occafions, 
carry  their  tefticles  about  them  in  a  fmall  box  :  con- 
cluding, by  mathematical  calculation,  that  i^V  ^nd 
i-J;^  are  always  equal  to  an  integer.  This  praftice  is 
feldom  heard  of  at  Rome  ^  but  in  the  upper  parts  ot 
Italy  is  very  common. 

The  walls  of  the  church  of  Loretto  were  formerly 
bung  with  a  multitude  of  piftures  and  votive  pieces  ; 
Ibme  of  wood,  ibme  brafs,  and  others  of  wax  -,  but 
the  number  of  thefe  beginning  to  obfcure  the  church, 
and  not  adding  greatly  to  its  elegance,  i^  was  decreed, 
in  the  year  1^73,  to  remove  the  major  part  of  them, 
and  apply  the  filver  and  gold  to  better  u(es.  In  the 
church  near  the  Cafa  Santa^  is  ftill  a  pifture  of  a  priefl: 
oferinff  his  entrails  to  the  Virgin  Mary  The  occa- 
fion  orthis  pifture,  according  to  the  infcription  un- 
der it,  is  as  follows.  1  he  prieft^  was  by  birth  a  Dal- 
matian, lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixth  century, 
and  entertained  a  high  veneration  for  the  Madonna  di 

Loretto. 
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LGVctio.     It  was  his  misfortune  to  be  taken  prifoiier 
by  tl'iC  Turks,  aiid  iblicited  to  embrace  the  Mahome- 
tan acid  abjure  tliC  Chriftian  religion  ;  but  he  not  only 
rcjcfted  tl'.cir,  propoials,  and  oppofed  their  menaces, 
Luc  airo  ne«"\T  ce.nld  tocall  upon  ti;e  name  of  Chrift, 
and   the  holy  Virgin.      Being  aflced  the  reafon  for 
fuch  continual  ir.voc:uioas,  he  anfwered,  that  ihcfe 
mimes  were  iinpnnted  on  his  heart,  and  therefore  it 
wa:;  not  in  hi-^  pir.vtT  to  forbear.    Upon  their  threaten- 
ing to  tear  his  n :  :si  and  bowels  out  of  his  body,  if 
he  did  not  dt-rnc  irom  liis  invoca  ions,  and  renounce 
Ciuilt  and  iVLiry,  he  repiicvi,  the  firft  was  in  their 
power  ;  but  tiie  latter  impofllblc  for  them  tp  perform. 
Upon  this  tLc  Turks  immediately  put  their  threats 
in  CACJution  ;  but  the  prielt,  in  the  midft  of  his  tor- 
ture, pcrinlcd  in  calling  on  the  Virgin  Mary,  pro- 
miriiip',  at  the  fame  time,  a  pilgrimage  to  Loretro. 
They  ditr.foic  put  his  heart  and  the  entrails  into  his 
lir.nd:,  lelii:  g  liim  by  way  of  iarcafm,  that  he  might 
row  peri\/rm  i.is  vow,  and  carry  his  offering   to  Lo- 
I'cLco.      i^r,  to  their  aftoniihir.enr,  the  martyr  rofe 
i;-.  i;-.-:Vi:uciy,  and  with  his  heart  and  entrails    in  liis 
h.:r.  ■r:,  }:rc,cccd/d  on  his  journey,  and  arrived  at  Lo- 
r.^^L(),  \Wici*c  he  u'.cwcd  his  n.anglcd  body;  and  after 
c:A;*r,.7  his  jicart  and  entrails,  relating  the  whole  af- 
iii'r,  aiir!  rccoivinc:  the  holy  iacrament,  he  expired. 
Tiic  Icluit  Tcricllina  adds,  that  thele  entrails  hunc: 
a  lor..;  iiirr^  in  tlie  church,  as  a  memorial  of  the  mi- 
racle I  but  decaying  by  length  of  time,  they  were 
ta:.-n  ..v;ay,  and  their  place  fupplied  by  a  reprcfenra- 
tion  ojl'  rh;-m  cut  in  wood.     Pope  Paul  III.  however, 
orde:ed  the  latter  to  be  removed,   the  vulgar  begin- 
nin-^T  to  render  more  homage  to  them,  than  even  to 
x\\v.  Vi;ein  Mary  hcrfelf. 

it  i;i  r.bt  improbable,  that  many  filver  tablets  and 
votive  pieces,  v.'liich  make  but  liitle  fliow,  are  melted 
dov.n,  and  lent  to  the  mint  to  be  coined  ;  as  alfo,  that, 
the  fuperfiuou.s  jewels,  not  employed  in  ornaments^ 
arc  con\ Cited  into  meney,  and  applied  to  better  ufes  : 
.  .        ^  efpecially 
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efpfcially  if  they  have  been  the  olrcrings  of  perlbns 
long  fince  dead,  or  other  circumllances  rcnci.-r  any 
further  inquiry  improbable.  This  I  know,  rha:io- 
rcign  jewellers  find  their  accounis  grearly  in  vifi  in^ 
the  convents  of  Italy,  and  hav'.  purchafcd  many  ricli 
jewels  for  fmall  lums  of*  reaJy  r.icnc/,  v  ::ch  the 
Monks  arc  very  fond  of,  fecrecy  being  flrivfcly  en- 
joined the  purchafers  at  the  fame  tin:e. 

In  the  Sail  dd  Treforo^  on  a  ftone  in  ihe  pavement, 
is  the  dare  1626,  cut  as  a  memor.al  (;f  a  thu-f,  who, 
in  that  year,  found  means  to  convey  himleif  into. 
this  place  ;  but  by  a  parcicul'.r  mir;:c]v,  the  pave- 
ment, as  they  fay,  openmi;  under  Ivim,  iiefunk  eL-wn 
to  his  waift,  fo  thac  bei.ip;  unible  10  Icir,  nc  was 
eafily  taken,  and  fuficred  tue  punishment  he  djfjrv- 
cd.  Others  tell  this  llory  with  addi:ic;nal  circ  ini- 
fiances  •,  but  the  true  delign  of  the  whole*  is,  t j  de- 
ter others  from  making  any  future  aticmprs  on  this 
valuable  treafury. 

Tfie  inhabitants  of  Loretto,  notwichflanding  their 
boafts  of  the  extraordinary  and  vifible  protection  of 
the  Virgin  Mar\%  efpecially  with  regard  to  this  llicred 
treafure,  do  not  think  it  advifable  to  put  it  to  the 
trial ;  for  not  onlv  the  window  of  the  Sa!a  dclTreforo 
IS  fecured  with  a  ftrong  iron  gate,  but  even  the  city 
idelfalfb  fortified;  wliich,  accordirig  to  ?j\  infcrip- 
rion  on  one  of  the  baftions,  was  done  in  :hc  vcnr  i  ::2 1, 
under  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X.  Thefe  fortiPcritions 
may  prove  a  fufficient  fccurity  to  the  town  agairul  any 
fudden  attack  of  pirates;  but  r:re  otherwilb  of  iirrlL- 
importance ;  fjr,  in  many  places,  thi;  houfes  icrve 
inftead  of  walls. 

Loretto  is  commonly  without  a  crirrifon,  fo  that 
it  is  furpr-fing  the  Tur!;s  have  not  u\:C\^.:  rr.carrr  ef- 
forts than  ihtv  have  hitherto  don^',  in  order  t^  :■;:- 
fcfs  thcmfjlvcs  of  the  precious  bo-jty  drp'.;::te:l  K^re. 
The  Roman  Ca?ho!ii  o  indeed  a!!e:ri%  that  in  i'.ii  t:!i;r 
attempts  which  th.e  Turks  have  hitherto  ma'ie  .\';:iinlt 
Loretto, '  they  have  been  driven  olf,  either  by  an  ex- 

i  traordinarv 
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traordinary  miracle,  or  are  fcized  with  a  fupemanin 
panic.  But  t!ie  true  reafon  why  ilie  Turks  dc 
make  a  formal  attempt  un  this  plare,  may  arifc  ] 
the  great  fhallownefs  ot  ihe  Adriatic  in  thefe  parts  s 
whereby  the  approach  of  large  fhips  to  tlia:  m(»e  is 
rendered  entirely  impra(ilicabic  :  liefide,  Loreito  ly- 
ing only  three  Italian  miles  from  the  fea,  and  in  an 
open  country,  no  defecnt  can  be  made  with  fuch  fc- 
crccy  and  expedition  as  not  rj  alarm  the  whole  coun- 
try. And  no  fooner  is  a  Turkifli  fquadron  known  to 
be  at  fea,  than  a  llrotig  garrifon  is  immediately  fcnt 
hither  from  the  neighbouring  country. 

The  annual  revenue  of  the  Cafa  Santa,  from  lands 
and  other  Ictded  funds  and  ftipcnds,  is  by  thctnlelves 
allowed  to  amount  to  near  thirty  thoufand  fcadl, 
exdufive  of  the  prcfents  and  oftcrings  of  devotees, 
which,  and  from  the  refort  of  fo  tr.any  thoufand  vo- 
taries, muft  be  very  confiderable. 

The  trade  of  lorctio,  befidc  the  inns,  publk  hou- 
fes,  and  lodgings  c£  ftrangers,  confifts  chiefly  in 
making  meddls,  crucifixes,  images  of  the  Vimo 
Mary,  painted  paper  caps,  ribbands,  and  rolaries, 
which  are  bought  op  by  rtranf^ers,  as  amulets  foe 
the  head-ach,  fits,  and  other  difeafcs. 

Lorctto  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  has 
a  fine  profpeft  toward  the  fea,  and  a  beautiful  valley 
finely  plan[cd  with  trees.  The  fuburb  extending  to 
Monte  Kcale,  is  finely  built.  In  clear  weather,  about 
fun-rifuig,  the  mountains  of  Croatia,  though  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  from  Lorctto,  are  difcernablc. 

Foreigners  rei'orting  hither,in  luch  crowds,  occaIi<m 
a  great  confumption  of  provifions  at  Loretto  i  and 
tho'  your  hoft  is  fure  to  exaft  upon  you  as  much  as 
poflible,  yet  the  entertainment  cannot  be  complained 
of.  The  inhabitants  are  very  courteous ;  and  at  the 
poft-houles  between  Rome  to  Bologna,  you  have 
much  more  polite  ufage  than  in  thofe  between  Flo- 
rence and  Rome.  Their  frequent  converfe  with  ftran- 
gers, doubtlefs,  fenxs  to  polifli  their  manners. 

L J 
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The  roads  in  the  country  about  Loretto,  as  well  as 
the  town  itfelf,  fwarm  with  beggars,  who,  in  fpring^ 
ftrcw  flowers  before  ftrangers,  and  throw  fome  into 
the  carriages,  in  order  to  obtain  their  charities. 

The  diltancc  between  Loretto  and  Ancona,  is  fif- 
teen Italian  miles,  the  road  lying  through  a  moft 
agreeable  plain,  interfered  by  the  rivers  Mufone  and 
Aipido.  The  number  of  ftreams  and  rivers  that 
have  their  fource  in  the  eaft-fide  of  the  Apennines,  is  • 
greatjpr  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  chain  of 
mountains  of  the  fame  excent. 

Ancona  is  but  a  mean  place,  and  (lands  on  hilly 
and  uneven  ground,  and  it  has  its  name  from  its 
ihape,  being  built  in  an  angle  like  that  of  the  elbow. 

The  ftature  and  complexion  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ancona,  efpecially  the  fair  fex,  are  greatly  fuperior  to 
the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  fo  that  they  feem 
to  be  another  people.  The  fame  may  be  obferved  of 
die  inhabitants  of^  Senigallia,  Fano,  and  Pefaro  as  far 
as  Remini.  If  it  be  true,  that  the  polite  and  beautiful 
youths  reforting  to  the  univerfities,  added  to  the  grand 
retinue  of  a  court,  contribute  to  ,  render  Leipfick, 
Hall,  and  Drefden,  tiie  nurferies  of  fine  men :  the 
fuperior  beauty  of  the  female  fex  at  Fano,  Ancona,&c. 
may*  with  equal  juftice,  be  attributed  to  the  great 
number  of  ftrangers  and  pilgrims,  continually  travel- 
ling through  thofe  cities. 

The  ealtem  part  of  Italy  is  pleafknter  and  more 
ferdle  than  the  generality  of  places  lying  on  the  weft 
fide ;  efpecially  if  you  include  the  coaft  between  Ge- 
noa and  Leghorn. 

The  whole  Adriatic  fea  abounds  with  teftaceous 
and  moft  other  kinds  of  fi(h.  A  fingular  fpecies  of 
the  former  is  the  Ballani,  or  Ballari,  found  alive  in 
large  ftones.  The  (hell  of  this  filh  is  rough  and  of 
an  oblong  figure,  fomewhat  refembling  a  date,  and 
arc  thence  called  Dattili  del  Mare.  They  are  gene- 
rally found  on  the  (hallows  near  Comero,  or  Aonaro, 
tep  miles  from  Ancona. 

Rimini, 
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Rimini,  or  Araminium,  was  formerly  a  confiderabld . 
city,  but  now  greatly  decayed,  efpecially  fmce  the 
fatal  blow  it  received  by  an  earthquake  in  the  year 
1671.  It  is,  however,  ftill  remarkable  for  fcveral 
pieces  of  its  ancient  fplendour.  Without  the  town, 
toward  Pefaro,  is  a  triumphal  arch,  the  front  of  which 
is  decorated  with  two  beautiful  Corinthian  pillars,  and 
two  bufts. 

A  tew  Italian  miles  from  Rimini,  you  pafs  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Cufa,  which,  by  Clementivi  Giacomo 
Villani,  and  other  learned  men,  has  been  taken  for  the" 
•  ancient  Rubicon.  Two  miles  on  this  fide  Sefenatico, 
the  road  erodes  the  river  Fiumefino ;  and  fcarcc  fixty 
paces  before  you  crofs  the  Pifatcllo,  which  likcwife' 
empties  itfdf  into  the  Fiumefino.  However  fmall 
and  (hallow  the  Pifl^atela  may  appear  in  dry  weather, 
it  is  the  ancient  Rubicon,  lb  celebrated  in  Roman 
hiftoiy,  for  being  the  limit  which  divided  the  Italian 
provinces  from  Ciialpine  Gaul.  Whence  the  hoftiic 
views  of  Julius  Crcfar,  on  his  pafling  tliis  river  with 
his  armv,  could  be  no  Ioniser  concealed. 

After  piifilng  Rimini,  the  face  of  the  country  is  vi- ' 
fihly  ch;ingcd  for  the  wori'c  •,  efpecially  between  Ccr- 
via  and  Ravennn,  v/here  tlic  foil  is  remarkably  barren, 
the  parts  on  the  fcn-coaft  being  covered  with  fands, 
an']  the  more  inland  country,  full  of  morafTes,  fens, 
and  t!ie  like. 

Ravenna,  rivliculoully  fuppofed  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  I'^l'au,  w.is  very  famous,  not  only  during  the 
flourifliing  fia*e  of  ancient  Rome,  but  a  confiderable 
time  afterward  ;  being  the  feat  of  the  Exarch,  or  the 
emperor's  viceroy  in  Italy.  But,  at  prefent,  it  hardly, 
contains  fifteen  thoufand  inhabitnntr.  •,  a  fum  fo  dif- 
prcporrionnte  to  th.e  number  of  convents,  of  which 
are  no  Kfs  than  twenty-fv'Ur  in  the  city,  that  it  muft 
knfihlyfeel  the  v/eiglu  of  this  iifciefs  load. 

Amcng  other  aniiquities  in  this  city  are  the  remains 
of  the  walls  belonging  to  the  palace  of  I'heodoric, 
kijig  of  the  Oilrof^orhs  j  the  upper  part  of  it  is  deco- 
rated 
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Vated  With  pillars,  and  in  the  lower  part  is  a  very  largcf 
porphyry  coffin,  in  which  the  remains  of  that  king 
Were  depofited.  The  Rotunda  is  fituated  without 
the  city,  on  the  right  hand  in  pafling  out  through 
the  Porta  Cibo.  It  has  at  prefent  the  appearance  of 
an  old  ruined  cupola  or  chapel ;  is  fixteen  common 
paces  in  diameter,  and  its  pavement,  exccjpt  in  the 
midft  of  fummer,  generally  under  water.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  built  in  526,  by  Amalafunta;  daughter 
to  king  Theodoric.  The  mod  remarkable  part  ot 
it  is  the  roof,  iri  the  form  of  an  inverted  di(h,  and 
confifts  of  ohe  firigle  (lone,  which,  not  many  years 
ago,  was  fplit  by  the  lightning.  It  is  as  hard  asflint, 
and  ifaid  to  have  been  brought  hither  from  Egypt.  It 
is  four  geometrical  feet  in  thicknefs,  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  in  circumference,  and  thirty-one  feet  two 
inches  in  diameter,  according  to  an  account  of  it, 
written  on  vcUum,  and  kept  on  the  altar  of  the  cha- 
i>eL  It  is  not  caly  to  fay,  irf  what  manner  fo  enor- 
mous a  mafs,  which  weighs  near  one  hundred  tons, 
could  have  been  raifed  to  the  top  of  this  ftrufture, 
efpecially  as  the  modern  machines  were  then  un- 
known: but,  whoever  has  feen  the  ftnpendous  pbe- 
liflcs  at  Rome,  will  be  the  Ids  furpriicd  at  this. 
Round  the  circumference  of  this  (lone,  on  rhe  top  of 
the  Rotunda,  were  formiTly  the  llatucs  of  the  twelve 
apoflles,  ilieir  names  being  dill  on  the  pedcftals, 
which  projcft  a  little  way  beyond  the  roof. 

On  the  right  hand,  wiihoiit  the  Porta  Cibb,  are  tl^c 
remains  of  tlie  towers  of  the  old  caftle.  On  tl^e  left, 
where  the  fea  forrtierlv  v/iifhcd  the  citv  walls  (as  isevi- 
dent  from  the  iron  ring^;  ftili  remaining,  and  which 
^creufed  in  faftcr.ing;  fhips"  are  at  pr^'fent  fcvcral  fields 
well  cultivated;  Kaveiina  now  Ivina  tlitG:  Italian  miles 
^rom  the  feu.  A-^  MilViium  ^-as  ih<i  ancient  port  for 
the  Roman  Hec^  in  th'^  Mediterranean,  to  intimidate 
the  inhiibitjnts  of  GanK  Spain,  Maiirinnia,  Africa, 
Egypt,  Sardiniii,  and  Sicilyv  f<^  the  h^rbui"  of  Ri- 
teoDa  was  uUd  to  awe  tiic  nrovi  ices  of  liniius,  Nia- 
tcdonii,  Achaia,  rroronis,  Pon:u:,  Crete,  and 
Vol.  V.  '     M  Cyprus i 
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Cyprus ;  as  is  evident  from  Veg^tius,  lib.  iv.'  and 
Sueconius  in  the  Life  of  Auguftus. 

From  Ravenna  to  Bologna  is  five  ftages,  and  the 
road  lies  through  Faenza,  Imola,  and  St.  Nicola. 
Part  of  this  road,  efpecially  in  wet  weather,  is  very 
dangerous,  running  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
L*Amonii  but  when  you  are  pafTed  this,  you  enter  a 
hioft  beautiful  road,  extending  through  pleafant 
groves,  walks>  and  elegant  vineyards. 

Bologna,  With  regard  to  its  extent,  the  number  of 
its  nobility  and  other  inhabitants,  and  the  importance 
€)f  its  trade,  is  doubtlefs  next  to  Rome,  the  moft  opu- 
lent and  beautiful  city  in  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate.  The 
number  of  its  inhabitants  amount  to  between  eighty 
and  ninety  thoufand ;  but  the  whole  diftrifb,  which 
includes  three  hundred  and  eight  cities,  towns,  and 
villages,  contains  three  hundred  and  eight  thoufand 
fouls« 

The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  very  facetious,  and 
famous  for  their  fatirical  raillery:  notwithftandiog 
which,  they  behave  witli  die  utmoft  politencfs  to 
ftrangers,  and  appear  to  be  excellent  mechanics,  and 
very  indullrious.  The  great  quantity  and  valuable 
quality  of  their  filk,  is  productive  of  a  large  trade ; 
and  the  fmall  river  Reno,  a  branch  of  which  runs 
through  the  city,  is  very  convenient  for  the  filk 
mills,  in  which  a  fingle  wheel  turns  four  or  five  thou- 
land  fmall  cylinders  with  furprifmg  velocity ;  and,  if 
the  filk  be  good  and  ftrong,  does  more  work  than  fo 
many  thoufand  hands.  The  damafks,  fattins,  taffa- 
ties,  and  velvets  of  Bologna,  are  in  great  repute. 
The  inhabitants  likewiie  deal  largely  in  hemp  and 
flax,  great  quantities  of  the  former  being  exported  to 
Venice  for  fails  and  cordage.  I'he  wine  and  oil  pro- 
duced in  this  neighbourhood,  fupply  the  adjacent 
}3rovinccs  -,  and  die  wine  from  the  vineyards  of  Bo- 
ogna  is  fo  ilrong,  that  it  is  generally  diluted  with  one 
fourth  part  of  water ;  except  that  appointed  for  the 
facrament,  which  is  genuine,  and  may  be  purchafed 
at  the  convents. 

The 
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The  coiincrf  round  Bologna  produces  vaft  quanti- 
ties of  honey  arid  wax^  great  part  of  which  is  export- 
fed,  and  all  kind  of  prdviHons  are  in  great  plenty  and 
exceeding  good.  Here  are  the  bed  inns  in  the  whole 
tour  of  Italy,  cfpecially  the  St;  Marco  and  il  Pelegrino. 
Fowls  of  all  kinds  are  very  brge,  and  their  flefli  deli- 
cious. The  Bologna  cervallat  and  other  kinds  of 
faufages,  and  dried  tongues  are  famous  not  only 
throughout  Europe,  but  are  ofcen  fent  to  the  Eait 
and  Weft  Indies. 

The  nvins  of  this  city  arc  very  ingenious  in  making 
artificial  flowers,  of  filver,  filk,  muflin,  enamel  and 
ifinglafs.  The  fineft  flowers  are  Indeed,  at  firft,  in- 
tended only  for  prcfents,  but  there  are  abundance  of 
them  in  the  Ihops,  where  ftrangers  m^y  purchafc 
them  at  a  very  reafonable  price.  They  alfo  imitate 
ail  kinds  of  fruit,  fo  exaftly  in  wax,  that  the  moll 
curious  eye  can  hardly  diftinguifli  them  from  the  pro- 
duds  of  nature. 

Formerly  the  little  dogs  of  BMogrta  breed,  were  a 
Very  confiderable  advantage  to  that  city ;  but  at  pre^ 
fcnt,  that  foible  is  fo  far  exploded,  that  even  at  Bo- 
locna  itfclf,  the  breed  is  fo  fcarce,  that  one  of  toler- 
able beauty  is  valued  at  four  or  five  guineas.  Some 
pretend  th.it  the  method  for  checking  the  growth  of 
theie  animals,  is  to  rub  their  l-^gs,  and  the  fpinc  of 
their  backs  with  fpirit  of  wine,  af5  foon  as  they  arc 
vhelpt,  and  frequently  repeating  th-  operations. 

The  ladies  of  Bologna,  cfpecially  thofe  of  fslnk, 
driefs  entirely  after  the  French  mod  f;  but  thofe  of 
the  middle  clafs  generally  wear  a  black  gown,  and 
•bver  their  heads  a  Jilk  veil  of  the  f imc  colour  •,  but 
generally  enjoy  more  liberty  than  in  r\ny  other  part  cf 
Italy.  The  number  of  blind  people  in  this  city  is 
remarkable;  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  procure 
any  fatisfaftory  account  of  the  caufei  Numbers  of 
people  alio  are  feen  walking  the  ftrects  with  fpeftaclcs 
on,  who  arc  fo  far  from  labouring  under  any  defedt 
of  fight,  that  their  eyes  wanJer  about  without  fo 
much  as  looking  through  the  glaffes.     This  is  a  Spz- 
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nifli  cuftom,  and  fuppofcd  to  indicate  a  remarkibte 
gravity  •,  and  hence  leveral  ecclefiaftics  afieft  it. 

[Mr.  Sharpe  informs  us,  he  came  to  Bologna  in 
"  Rogation  week,  when  all  the  communities  of  the 
city,  walk  fcveral  days  in  form,  every  man  with  a 
wax  taper  in  his  hand,  and  every  community  with  a 
cruciiix,  or  dying  faviour.     During  the  proceffion, 
both  through  the  church  and  ftrects,  there  is  an  ac« 
companyment  of  martial  muHc,  and  tolling  of  bellSb 
There  was  fuch  an  extraordinary  fucceflion  of  au- 
ci fixes,  that  I  was  much  tired  with  the  famenefs  of  the 
objects  'y  but  at  lad,  the  appearance  of  a  Madona^ 
which  doled  the  proccfiion,  brought  me  relief.     She 
Wiis  painted,  as  are  many  others  in  Europe,  by  St 
Luke,  and  is  much  reverenced  here,  for  the  number 
of  miracles  llie  has  wrought  in  favour  of  the  Bolonele. 
This  ceremony  would  provoke  fome  proteftants,  and 
furnifhes  all,  with  flrong  arguments  againft  catholic 
tenets  and  pradices :  for,  during  the  appearance  of 
the  leveral  figures  of  Chriil,  the  people  were  fo  indif- 
ferent, that  1  obfcrved  fome  of  them  flood  with  their 
hats  on;  but,  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  blefled  Vir- 
gin, they  not   only  proftrated  themfelves   on    their 
kntes,  but,  in  aniwcr  to  three   bows  made    by  the 
pifture,  they,  in  the  attitude  of  kneeling,  bent  their 
heads   to  the  ground  three  times.     At  the  church 
door,  there  was  a  kind  of  Litiiny  pronounced,  to  the 
praifvi  of  the  blefifcd  Virgin,  where  the  relponfe  of 
ihe  people,  for  fevcral  minutes  together,  was,  ara  fr$ 
nobis.     A  fnoderare  catholic  may  refine,  and  pl^d^ 
that  the  picture  is  not  an  cbjccl  of  worfhip,   but  a 
MHTc  nuTtiCrito  of  the  Virgin-,  yet,  a  man  who  travels 
ti:rouG;h  popiili   countries,  will  always   believe   the 
p:ai:;o'  itk'it  i>  honoured  ;  and  a  proteltanc  may  natu- 
rally alk,  how  it  liappens,  thac  cr.c  iVador.a  has  more 
iViiric,  iiii  i  ir.ore  poAci*  than  nnoiiuT,  if  it  be  only  t 
pMCturr  to  rriviirul  lis  or  rhe  o:igin?.!  r   I  could  writje 
vf.'U  w  IvLtrr  ivci  ,•  \vc\k  on  the  Ari^Ic  lubiccl  of  vut 
i:.;r  rri;;iJ  •!■.    prcjUvliio-,    wee   I   to   enumerate  all 
1  ':^\.r:    vi.!:   I  c.inir'::  l'jrb::r  teiling  ycu,  that 
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the  common  people  of  Bologna  believe,  that  if  the 
Madona  was  not  carried  in  this  proceffion,  (he,  the 
pifbure,  would  defcend  from  her  ftation,  and  walk 
chrough  the  ftreets. 

At  Rome,  there  is  a  fociety,  who  advance  money 
to  the  poor,  upon  depofiting  a  pawn,  without  in- 
tereft.  This  defign  appears  ufcful  •,  but  I  had  not  an 
opportunity  of  learning  whether  it  be  abufed,  as  mo(i 
gther  good  intentions  are.  I  fhould  not  have  men- 
tioned it,  but  that  there  is  a  like  inftitution  at  Bo- 
logna, with  this  remarkable  ancient  infcription  over 
the  gate  of  the  building,  where  tlie  bufincfs  is  tranf- 
aficd.  This  inftiiution  was^  i^c,  (sfc.  in  order  to  put  an 
pid  to  the  ufury  pratlifed  by  the  Jews.  The  truth  is, 
chat  in  thofe  times,  the  Jews  were  the  only  fadlors, 
w  money  lenders,  in  Europe,  and  it  is  no  wonder, 
that  what  was  a  Jewifh  pradice,  (hould  be  held  in 
fuch  deteftation  by  Chriftians-,  but,  with  the  times. 
we  fee  the  modes  of  religion  totally  alter,  and  good 
biihops  now,  make  no  fcruple  to  receive  five  per 
cent,  if  they  can  get  it  honeftly.  A  few  days  fince, 
J  beitowed  a  minute's  penfive  contemplation  on  the 
monument  of  Galileo.  I  could  not  but  reflect  with 
forrow,  and  fome  indignation,  that  the  priefts  of 
the  {ame  church,  treated  him  as  a  blafphemer,  for 
aflerting  the  Copernican  fyftem,  who  now  treat  the 
Hutchinfonians  as  fanatics,  for  doubting  it.  I  am 
DOC  to  tell  you,  that  poor  Galileo  remained  in  the 
prifons  of  the  inquificions  many  years,  fufiering  ex- 
Otam  hardlhips  in  his  old  age  there,  and  was  not  let 
at  liberty  till  he  retraced  his  dodbrine. 

At  Bologna,  as  at  Florence,  the  nobles  are  nume- 
rous and  poor  \  indeed,  for  the  fame  reafon  -,  that  is 
ID  fay,  becaufe  all  the  children  are  noble,  and,  be- 
ciafc  it  is  a  fafhion  to  divide  their  eftates  almcit 
equally  amongft  them  :  this  cuftom  had  a  very  good 
efleft,  when  it  was  honourable  to  be  engaged  in  com- 
flnce,  as  was  the  cafe,  when  the  trade  of  Europe 
ns  in  S(  manner  carried  on  by  the  nobles  of  Florence, 
.^  "  M  3  Vcr.itv, 
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Venice,  and  Lombardy :  every  fon,  by  this  ardcle» 
improved  his  fortune,  and  enriched  his  coimtry.   Buc 
the  difcovery  of  the  pafTage  to  the  Indies,   by  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  putting  an  end  to  this  ntono- 
poly,  and  to  the  exorbitant  gains  attending  it,  cooi- 
xnerce,  by  degrees,  became  contemptible,  sts  it  grew 
lefs  profitable ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility, 
finding  no  refources  beyond  their  pitiful  incomes,  be- 
came wretched.     I  have  been  credibly  informed,  that 
a  noble  at  Florence,  with  five  hundred  pounds  a  year; 
is  reputed  to  be  in  pretty  good  circumftances.'*— } 
The  country  between  Bologna  and  Modena  is  de- 
lightful and  fertile,  abounding  efpecially  in  vineyards.  ~ 
The  horned  cattle  of  this  country  are  very  large,  itnc^ 
moftly  of  a  white  colour.     Here,  fix  or  eight  oxeii 
are  put  to  a  carriage,  with  a  great  number  of  belb 
hanging  about  them,   the  ringing  of  which  is  not  at 
all  difagreeable. 

Not  far  from  Bologna  the  triumviri,  M.  LepiduSi 
M.  Antonius,  and  C.  Oftavius,  formed  that  confede*- 
racy  which  afterward  proved  fo  bloody  in  its  confe- 
quences  to  the  Romafi  republic.  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Cicero,  c.  67.  and  in  thar  of  Antony,  c.  24. 
fays,  that  this  interview  happened  on  a  litde  ifiand ; 
to  which  I  no,  lib.  24.  adds,  that  the  ifland  was  form- 
ed by  a  fiiiall  river,  (namely,  the  Rhenus)  running 
near  iiologna.  However,  no  river  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  city,  forms  an  ifland  which  correlponds 
witii  the  defcription  given  by  that  hiftorian,  which 
"'  only  be  underftood  of  a  place  for  the  greateft 

unded  wirh  water. 
^■'.  ■  -.  1    .'.:  an  :nci;nt  cirv,  of  v/hich  we  find  fre- 
r.i:C:i:   '.    :..   ■      =.  /  •   in     he  Rovian  hiftory.   When 
Dccn,:.  L.:V. .:.         i  '.  ■-  .  .  '.-d  iicrc,   Hirtius  made  ufc 
ci   L'«:.  .  w.-:       .  u:  Liamd  up  by  hunger  for 

1'-^  ii  ^=     r\ .-.  :     :  L-ngers  to  give  the  bcfifged  no- 

^  -     ^   :  !-  o  >,  anJ   to  receive  the   like  intelli- 

.  .^is  on  their  return.     In  memory  of 
Vance,  pigeons  are  even  to  this  day  trained 

up 
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op  at  Modena  to  carry  letters  from  the  city  to  a  place 
appointed,  and  bring  back  anfwers  to  them.  What 
advantage  thcfe  winged  mcflcngcrs  were  of  to  the  city 
of  Leyden  when  hard  prefied  by  the  Spaniards,  i$ 
fufficiently  known  from  the  hiftory  of  the  iixteenth 
century. 

The  city  of  Modena  is  faid  to  contain  thirty-five 
tfaoufand '  inhabitants ;  which  computation,  to.  me, 
leems  much  too  high,  and  not  at  all  credible.  Little 
or  no  handicraft  trade  and  traffic  is  feen  flirring  here; 
and  though  great  numbers  of  ma(ks  (in  making  of 
which  Modena  is  faid  to  excel)  arf;  annually  exported 
CO  Venice  and  other  places,  fo  inconfiderable  an  ar- 
ticle of  commerce,  can  contribute  but  little  to  (h^ 
profperiry  of  the  city. 

I'wo  Italian  miles  from  SafTuolo,  in  the  Modenefe, 
is  a  chafm  m  the  earth,  called  la  Salfa,  which  emits 
fmoke,  flame,  aflies  and  fliones,  of  a  fulphureous  fmellp 
and  throws  many  of  them  to  the  height  of  forty  ells. 
Theie  eruptions  generally  happen  in  fpring  and  aur 
tumn,  and  are  fometimes  attended  with  rumbling 
noiies  and  explofions.  The  mountain  on  which  this 
cleft  appears,  is  rendered  entirely  barren  by  thefd 
continual  ejeftions.  During  its  eruptions,  the  Petro- 
leum wells  at  Sailb,  and  Monte  Gibbio,  become 
auite  foul  and  thick.  Paolo  Boccone,  in  his  Mu/ca 
i  Ptfica  6?  di  Efperienze^  which  was  publilhed  at  Ve- 
lax  in  quarto,  in  1697,  remarks,  that  la  Salfa  agrees 
not  only  in  its  efiefts,  but  alio  to  the  time  of  its 
eruptions,  with  mount  ^tna  in  Sicily,  and  that  this 
agreement  was  particularly  obfcrvable  on  the  loth, 
nth,  and  12th  of  May,  1693. 

The  road  between  Modena  and  Parma  is  part  of 
Ac  Via  Emilia;,  and  very  plcafant.  It  lies  through 
gardens  and  fine  walks,  and  is  planted  on  both  fides 
with  white  mulberry -trees,  intervoven  with  vines. 
The  whole  plain  confifts  of  plantations  and  inclofures, 
every  where  furnilhed  with  rows  of  vines  and  friiic 
trees,  fo  that  a  inore  d<^lightfi;l  profpedl  cannot  be 
conceived. 
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Five  miles  from  Reggio  is  a  long  bridge,  over  thq 
river  Lenza,  which  is  the  boundary  between  Modena 

and  Parma. 

Parma  is  a  populous  and  large  city,  confiding  of- 
broad  regular  ftreers,  and  many  fine  houfes  ^  wbich^ 
according  to  the  cuflom  of  the  Italians,  are  called 
palaces.  The  river  Parma  divides  it  into  two  p>arts« 
which  arc  conne^cd  to  one  another  by  three  ftond 
iDridges.  Its  circumference  is  four  Italian  miles,  and, 
the  citadel  very  much  rcfcmblcs  that  of-  Antwerp.' 
The  number  qf  the  inhabitants  are  computed  to  be 
between  forty-five  and  fifty  thoufand. 

The  large  theatre,  famous  throughout  all  Europe, 
was  built  by  Rainuti'us  I.  iq  the  year  1618.     The 
parterre  or  pit,  is  fixty-five  common  paces  in  length, 
and  the  ftagc  fixty-two.     Before  the  theatre,  on  each 
fide,  is  a;n  equeftrian  ftatue  reprefcnting  one  of  the 
ancient  dukes,  and  feveral  other  (latucs  on  the  fides 
of  the  pit  5  in  the  latter  are  twelve  rows  of  feats,  rif- 
ing  gradually  behind  one  another,  fuch  as  were  com- 
mon in  the  old  Roman  amphitheatres  •,  and  over  thcfc 
is  a  double  gallery.     It  is,  indeed,  faid,  that  this  am- 
phitheatre will  conveniently  hold  betwixt  eight  and 
nine  thoufand  fpcctators  *,  but  this  a  fingle  glance  oC- 
the  eye  is  fufficient  to  contradict.    The  greattft  fingu- 
larity  is  the  conftrjftion  of  this  edifice ;  for  a  wor4 
fpoken  ever  fo  low  on  the  ftage,  is  diftindly  hc^rd  alt 
over  the  pit,  confcqucntly  the  fingers  and- other  ac- 
tors, are  faved  a  good  deal  of  trouble;  arid  it  is 
alfb  remarkable,  that  no  confufcd  reduplication  or 
<rc]io  happens,  be  the  voice  raifed  ever  fo  high.     It  is 
laid,  that  when  Lewis  XIV.  intended  to  build  ai\ 
opc-ra-houfe  in  the  palace  of  the  Thuillcries  at  Paris, 
he  lent  the  celebrated  architeft  Vigarani  to  Parma,  in 
order  to  find  out  the  caufe  of  the  extraordinary  echo 
in  this  theatre;  but  to  no  purpofe. 

As  the  illumination  of  the  large  theatre  at  Parma, 
is  very  expcnfive,  a  fmaiii-r  has  btcn  ereftcd  for  corn- 
men  ufc,  in  a  contiguous  laloon,  which  has  a  pit  large 
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enough  to  contain  two  choufand  fpedators.  On  its 
llides  are  three  rows  of  feats,  and  oppofite  to  the  front 
of  the  ftage  eight  more,  rifing  one  above  another 
bke  an  amphitheatre,  and  over  thefe  three  galleries. 

The  duke's  library  is  10  a  large  hall,  and  makes  a 
very  grand  appearance,  the  books  being  all  in  French 
binding,   and  the  (helves  on  which  they  are  placed, 
fupported  by  elegant  pillars.    There  are  not  above  fe- 
venceen  or  eighteen  thoufand  volumes  in  this  library; 
and  the  only  method  taken  to  preferve  them  from 
worms  and  moths,  is  to  carefully  beat  them  at  certain 
times.     The  manufcripts  are  all  by  themfelves,  and 
in  the  fame  binding.     The  printed  books  are  molllr 
in  folio,  particularly  thofe  of  hiftory ;  few  or  no  fmall 
pieces  being  to  be  met  with  in  this  colleiflion. 
^   The  yearly  revenues  of  the  duke  of  Parma  are 
computed  at  between  five  and  fix  hundred  thoufand 
crowns.      It  is  faid  the  fait  works  alone,  all  charges 
<ledu£ked,   produce    above    fifty    thoufand    crowns. 
Thefe  fait  works  are  carried  on  at  Salfo,  four  and 
twenty  Italian  miles  from  Parma,  where  there  arc 
fwelve  pits  of  natural  brine,  two  hundred  ells  deep : 
the  water  of  thefe  being  boiled  in  large  cauldrons  or 
coppers,  evaporates  till  all  the  aqueous  particles  arc 
JTcparated  ;  after  which  it  is  mixed' with  blood  of  ani- 
mals, beginning  to  putrefy,  aind  all  boiled  together 
about  anTipur,  and  carefully  fkimmed.     By  this  pro- 
ccfs,  a  pure  and  white  fait  is  obtained. 
*    In  divers  parts  of  the  Parmafan  territories,  Petro- 
leum  is  gathered:   fometimes    without  water,  and 
fometimes  floating  on  the  furtace  of  the  water. 

The  Parmal'an  checfe,  fo  famous  in  moft  parts  of 
Europe,  owes  its  goodnels  to  the  excellent  pafturcs 
near  Placcntia;  where  the  meadows,  during  the  whole 
lummer,  may  be  watered  at  pleafure,  by  means  of 
fmall  fluices,  which  convey  warer  from  the  Po:  bt- 
£de,  the  water  of  that  river  is  impregnated  with  a 
ilimy  fubftance,  which  proves  a  very  rr(Dod  manure  to 
the  grounds  they  ovcrlW/.     TIic  ccv.:,  here   yield 
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fuch  a  large  quantity  of  milk,  that,  in  a  good  fc$Saa^ 
a  perfon  pofi^flcd  of  fifty  cows,  can  make  a  ridi 
cheefe  of  one  hundred  weight  every  day. 

The  diilance  from  Parma  to  Placentia,  is  about 
thlny-three  Italian  miles ;  and  about  five  miles  from 
the  former,  is  a  ferry  over  the  river  Taro^  and  a  little 
farther  on  the  left,  lies  Caftello  Guelfo^  ftill  kept  in 
repair.  Not  far  from  the  latter  is  the  Caftello  Gebel- 
lino^  both  thefc  callles  retain  their  names  from  the 
t>vv>  faiiions  by  which  Germany  and  Italy  were  for  fo 
K  .-.    .^  lime  renvUred  a  fcene  of  flaughter  and  con* 
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1..  :\;.;v^  Sr.  Domino,  a  poft-ftage,  is  the  refidence  of 
;:  L  ...  ;^ ;  l^-.::  .it  the  fame  time  a  very  mean  place. 
h:  v .  'i.L'u^'wiiiood  abounds  wi:h  truffles.  The  whole 
r  .x'.  ;^  \w:v  £;ood  and  deliiihctul,  like  that  between 
t.-.r  \  ..jvi  Kologna ;  running  in  a  diredfc  line  betwizc 
fiiiv"  U  w  I  walks,  where  the  Inclolbres  on  each  fide,  are 
j^la:.V-  .1  wii'i  rows  of  tVuic  trees,  intermixed  with 
vine  ;  crpccialiY  i!w  p.-rts  about  Reggio  and  Placentia, 
whis-li  a: L-  I'o  cxvTclkniiv  cultivated,  as  to  appear  like 
one  cn:;iv  ori.  h.irJ  or  garden.  In  fo  fine  a  country, 
it  may  be:  rciuiily  fuppolcd,  that  the  clergy  have  not 
oniiticv!  to  procure  thciiil'clvcs  fat  benefices,  and  libe- 
ral endowments :  and  I  have  been  aflured,  that  of 
tl'.c  iwtMvy-tight  thouland  inhabitants  of  the  city  of 
IMaceritia,  two  thoui'and  are  monks,  nuns,  and  other 
ecclclialUcs. 

The  calUe  of  Placentia  is  but  meanly  fortified  ;  nor 
is  the  city  in  a  condition  of  making  any  tolerable  de- 
fence. I'he  diftance  of  the  Po  from  Placentia,  is 
between  five  and  fix  hundred  paces  -,  and  from  the 
top  of  one  of  the  city  towers,  is  a  mofl:  charming  pro- 
fpeft  of  the  whole  neighbouring  country,  jullly  called 
Viacenza,  or  Placentia,  plcafantnefs.  The  principal 
flrect,  c.illcd  Stradone,  is  twenty-five  common  paces 
broad,  and  three  thoufand  feet  long,  extended  in  a 
firaight  line-,  but  the  houfes  in  general  cannot  be 
fommended  for  their  beauty. 
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In  the  principality  of  Placentia  are  fevcral  fait 
works,  an^  large  quantities  of  vitriol  are  made  an4 
refined  there.  Near  the  Appenine  mountains  are 
fome  iron  forges,  and  they  have  alfo  begun  to  fmelt 
copper. 

The  didance  between  Placentia  and  Cremona  is 
eighteen  Italiati  miles,  through  a  very  fertile  country; 
but  the  road  lefs  pleafant,  and  not  kept  m  fo  good 
ftpair,  as  the  Via  ^milis^  leading  to  Placenda.  Cre* 
'  jnona  is  an  univerfity,  founded  by  the  emperor  Sigif* 
Inund  ;  but  at  prefent  in  a  yfTf  declining  condition ; 
and  the  fortification  of  the  city  of  little  importance. 

Cremona  is  forty  Italian  miles  diftant  from  Man- 
tua, and  about  half  way  between  thefe  two  cities  is  a 
neat  but  fmall  town,  called  Bozzolo,  defended  by  4 
caftle,  being  the  capital  place  of  a  fmall  principality 
of  the  fame  name.  iThree  miles  from  thence  near  St. 
Martino  di  Marcana  we  eroded  the  Oglio,  a  middling 
river.  In  winter  after  great  rains,  the  road  between 
Cremona  and  Mantua  is  almoil:  impaiTable  from  the 
deepnefe  of  the  foil:  when  we  travelled  this  way, 
though  the  weather  had  for  a  long  time  been  very 
dry,  it  was  but  indifferent.  This  inconveniency  is 
richly  compenfated  by  the  fertility  of  the  neighbour- 
ing country,  and  the  exuberant  productions  of  the 
fidds  and  meadows,  cannot  be  fuificiendy  admired ; 
the  trees,  which  are  planted  in  rows,  being  covered 
with  vines,  which  twine  themfelves  round  them.  The 
great  numbers  of  nightingales  frequenting  this  fpot 
iof  land,  -by  their  warblings  add  new  charms  to  the 
delightful  fcene. 

Mantua  lies  in  a  lake  or  morafs,  caufed  by  the 
overflowing  of  the  Mihcio.  This  morafs,  on  the  fide 
toward  Cremona;  is  not  above  two  or  three  hundred 
paces  wide,  but  on  the  oppofite  fide  extends  itfelf 
near  an  Italian  mile.  The  courfe  of  the  river  Mincio 
lies  through  this  city,  which  is  fortified  with  a  ci- 
tadel J  but  more  indebted  to  nature  than  art  for  its 
ftrength.    The  vapours  from  the  ftagnanc  putrid  wa* 
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ters  about  this  city  during  the  fummer,  render  it  lb 
unhealchful,  that  none  ftay  in  Mantua  but  fuch  as 
cannot  avoid  it.  1  he  number  of  pariQi  churches  ia 
this  city  amount  to  eighteen ;  belide  which  there  arc 
forty  convents  •,  doubtlefs  too  many  for  a  place,  which, 
cxclufive  of  the  imperial  garrifgn,  has  not  above  ten 
thoufand  Chriftian  inhabitants.  The  number  of  Jews 
amount  to  four  or  five  thoufand,  which  have  a  parti- 
cular Ghetto  or  quarter,  the  gate  of  which  is  fliut 
every  evening.  They  have  four  or  five  fynagogues 
here  -,  the  principal  is  well  built,  and  has  a  fkylighc 
in  the  roof. 

No  court  being  kept  here  fince  the  laft  war,  this 
place  is  much  decayed  in  its  trade,  which  was  once 
confiderable*,  and  the  filk  manufa£ture  alone,  brought; 
large  fums  into  the  country,  which  in  ancient  times 
was  in  a  flourilhing  condition.  The  mufeum  found-, 
cd  here  by  the  duke,  rendered  this  city  very  famous 
in  the  laft  century  i  but  they  have  been  difpcrfed  by 
the  ignorance  of  the  foldiers,  when '  this  city  was 
taken  by  the  impcrialifts  on  the  i8th  of  July  i63o. 
Some  apartments  of  the  palace  are  ftill  worth  feeing. 

Mantua  is  an  epifcopal  fee,  dependent  on  the  pope. 
Julio  Romano  was  the  architect  of  the  cathedral,  who 
alfo  painted  the  cieling  and  the  tribuna. 

The  diftance  between  Mantua  and  Verona  is  three 
poft-ftagcs,  or  twenty-four  Italian  miles.  Ten  miles 
from  the  latter  lies  Villa  Franca,  where  are  ftill  re*- 
maining  the  walls  of  a  fpacious  old  caftle.  On  the 
left  the  mountnins  of  Trent,  covered  with  fnow,  be- 
gin to  appear :  the  road  is  ftony,  and  the  foil  poor ; 
but  the  rows  of  white  mulberry-trees,  intermixed 
with  vines,  give  the  country  a  delightful  afpeft. 

Verona  has  been  celebrated  for  its  beauty,  though 
it  will  not  bear  comparifon  with  moft  of  the  large 
cities  in  the  lower  parts  of  Italy.  The  ftreets  are  ge- 
iKM ally  nnrrow,  crooked,  and  dirty ;  and  the  houfes 
bi:t  mep.nly  tiiilt.  In  fhort,  Verona,  with  the  plca- 
iViPi  cru:v.;y  lor.r.d  ir,   appears  more  bcautifiil  whea 
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viewed  from  the  neighbouring  eminences,  than  it  is 
really  found  on  entering  it.  The  fortifications  are  of 
little  importance,  though  it  has  three  caftles ;  namely, 
il  Caftello  Veccuno,  St.  Pietro,  and  St.  Felice.  The 
iecond  is  faid  to  have  been  anciently  a  temple  of 
.  Diana ;  from  the  top  of  this  fortrefs  is  an  elegant 
profped  of  the  city.  The  river  Adige  divides  Verona 
into  two  parts,  nearly  equal,  but  have  communica- 
tion with  each  other  by  means  of  four  Hone  bridges. 
All  thefe  ilrudures  are  well  built;  but  il  Ponte  Nu- 
ovo  defervcs  a  particular  notice,  on  account  of  the 
fine  prolpeft  from  it,  of  the  river  and  the  country, 
terminated  by  the  hill,  on  which  ftands  Caftello  St« 
Felice.  The  number  of  its  inhabitants,  at  prefenr, 
is  faid  to  amount  to  between  forty-eight  ahd  fifty 
thoufand  ;  whereas,  about  a  hundred  years  ago,  they 
exceeded  fevcnty  thoufand,  Tlic  bcft  ftrecc  in  the 
city  is  called  the  Curfo,  wnere,  at  the  conclufion  of 
the  carnival  diverfions,  great  numbers  of  the  com- 
mon people  run  foot-races.  Formerly  common  pro- 
ftitutes  were  permitted  to  run  for  the  prize,  but  that 
cuftom  has  been  abolifhed,  and  a  hcrfe-race  exhibited 
in  its  Head,  on  the  latl  Sunday  in  Lent ;  the  prize  is 
a  piece  of  gold,  or  fomc  other  rich  llufF. 

The  largeft  area  in  this  city  is  the  Piazza  d'Armi, 
where  the  two  ulual  fairs  in  April  and  Autumn  are 
kept.  In  the  center  is  a  marble  ftatue  reprefenting 
the  republic  of  Venice,  Verona  having,  for  fjme 
centuries,  been  under  that  jurifdiclion.  i'he  family  of 
the  Scaligcrs(from  whom  the  learned  Julius  Cceiar  Sca- 
liger  would  fain  derive  his  pedigree)  were  formerly 
lords  of  Verona ;  one  of  whom,  for  his  better  kcu- 
rity,  and  at  the  lame  time  to  awe  the  city,  no:  only 
erected  the  Caftello  Vccchio,  at  the  end  ot  the  Curio, 
but  alio  built  a  bridge  over  the  Adige,  which  is  ftill 
in  good  condition,  and  dclcrvcs  p.u ticuLir  no;iv:cr,  on 
account  of  ihc  brcaelih  of  its  archer  :  tiic  diiLncj  l.c- 
tween  ihc  pjcn  of  ti'.c  firil  arcli  I  c'.ng 'f^vcr::-/  iV-r, 
jthat  of  the  i'ccond  ei£;hr)-tvvo,  iiiid  of  liie  ih'iv-i  ^nr 
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hundred  and  forty :  the  whole  lengdi  of  the  bridge^ 
is  three  hundred  and  forty-eight  feet.  In  the  caftle 
is,  at  prefent,  a  fmall  garrilbn,  together  with  a  go- 
vernor. 

The  principal  magiftrates,  by  whom  the  Venetian^ 
govern  this  province,  are  the  Podefta  and  Capitanco^ 
or  general.  All  civil  afiiurs  are  under  the  diredion 
of  the  former,  and  the  military  tinder  that  of  the  lat- 
ter. Both  thefe  continue  no  longer  in  office  than  fix- 
teen  months.  A  handfome  houfe  was  begun  for  the 
general,  but  is  ftill  unfinifhed. 

Antiquarians  meet  with  a  moft  valuable  piece  of 
antiquity  at  Verona,  which  gives  a  clearer  idea  of  the 
theatrical  performances  of  the  ancient  Romans,  thatf 
any  other  extant;  namely,  the  celebrated   amphi- 
theatre: which,  through  a  fuccefTion  of  {o   many 
centuries,  has,  by  the  commendable  care  and  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  been  preferved  in  fuch  excel- 
lent repair,  that  it  is  far  preferable  to  that  of  Vefpafiaii 
at  Rome,  though    confiderably   Icfs.      This   noble 
ftrufture,  according  to  fome,  was  built  in  the  re?gn 
of  Auguftus ;  but  there  is  little  probability  that  fuch 
a  fumptuous  edifice  fhould  be  erefled  fo  early  in  a 
province  of  Italy,  when  the  capital  of  the  empire 
could  not  boaft:  of  any  thing  equal  to  it  before  the 
reign  of  Vefpafian.     To  this  may  be  added,  the  filence 
of  Pliny  the  elder,  whofe  accuracy  in  the  enumeration 
of  the  moil  celebrated  edifices  and  artifts  of  his  time, 
particularly  of  thofe  relating  to  his  native  place,  would 
not  have  fuflfcred  him  to  omit  a  ftrufture  of  this  na- 
ture.    Another  argument  is,  that   during  the  firft 
century,  there  was  no  fuch  amphitheatre  at  Verona ; 
for  Pliny  the  younger,  who  lived  at  the  clofe  of  Tra- 
jan*s  reign,  does  not  mention  it,  though  he  is  fo  par- 
ticular in  relating  the  Ihews,  plays,  and  fports  of  gla- 
diators, exhibited  at  Verona,  by  his  friend  Maximusj 
in  memory  of  his  deceafed  wife.     On  the  other  hand» 
this  amphitheatre  muft  have  been  eredled  about  that 
time,  the  ftrufture  exhibiting  evident  marks  of  the 
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flourifhing  Ibce,  both  of  architefture  and  fculpture, 
and  confcquently  of  the  Roman  empire  itfelf. 

According  to  Maffei's  menfuration,  the  longeft  dia- 
meter of  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona,  from  the  firft 
arch  of  the  principal  entrance  to  the  op'pofite  arch,  is 
four  hundn^d  and  hfty  Veronefe  feet ;  the  greatest 
breadth  three  hundred  and  fixty ;  the  length  of  the 
area  within  the  walls,  according  to  his  computation, 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  feet,  fix  inches^  the  breadth 
one  hundred  and  twenty-nine;  and  the  outward  cir- 
cuit of  the  whole  edifice,  one  thoufand  two  hundred 
and  ninety  feet.    The  Verona  foot  is  exadly  one  third 
more  than  a  Roman  palmi,  ufed  in  architeAure.     Its 
prefent  height  is,  indeed,  but  eighty-eight  feet ;  but, 
£rom  evident  marks  on  the  walls,  it  appears  to  havo 
been  at  firft  above  one  hundred  and  ten.     The  lowed 
row  of  feats  is,  as  it  were,  buried  in  dirt  and  rubbifh; 
but,  if  we  include  this,  the  number  of  the  rows  of  (teps 
or  feats,  rifing  one  above  another  to  the  higheft  gal* 
Icry,  amount  to  forty-five.     This  method  of  bijilding 
o£  amphitheatres  was  the  moft  convenient  for  holding 
a  great  number  of  fpe£bators,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  neareft  row  did  not  intercept  the  view  of  the 
Arena,  from  thofe  who  fat  at  the  greateft  diftance.  If 
we  allow  a  foot  and  a  half  for  each  perfon,  the  am- 
phitheatre at  Verona  would  contain  twenty-two  thou  • 
land  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  fpe£lators.     The 
internal  area  of  the  Colyi^um  at  Rome,  does  not 
greatly  excel  this;  and,  according  to  Fontana,  the 
kngth  of  that  edifice  is  but  five  hundred  and  fixty- 
ibur  Verona  feet,  its  breadth  four  hundred  and  fixty- 
fcven  ;  the  internal  area  is  two  hundred  and  feventy- 
three  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and  feventy- 
tbree  in  breadth ;  and  the  circuit  of  the  whole  build* 
ing,  one  thoufand  five  hundred  and  fixty-fix  Verona 
feet.     Confequendy,  according  to  this  computadon, 
the  Colyfseum  contained  at  mod  but  thirty  or  thirty- 
four  thoufand  perfons  Qtting.     Though  none  of  the 
ftats  are  now  remaining,  the  amphitheatre  of  Verona 
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IS  much  more  perfedl,  and  has  no  holes  or  chafms  iii 
the  wall. 

The  prefcnt  edifice  is  not  meerly  the  ancient  ftmc- 
ture,  but  owes  its  good  condition  to  repairs,  many  of 
which  are  the  works  of  the  moderns.  The  new  ftones 
may  be  e&Qly  di(tingui{hed  from  the  ancient  work, 
which  is  nluch  neater.  The  h:fight  of  the  feats  is 
not  the  fame  in  aU,  but  generally  a  foot  and  five 
inches,  and  their  common  breadth  two  feet  two 
inches.  Neaf  the  twcnty-fixth  row,  reckoning  from 
the  bottom,  there  is  one  fo  narrow,  as  is  fcarce  fufii- 
cient  for  a  feat ;  and  for  this  reafori  appears  riot  to  be 
the  work  of  antiquity,  but  of  the  moderns  who  repair- 
ed it.  The  ancient  feats  were  of  red  marble,  but  the 
modem  repairs  of  a  red  brittle  ftonr.  The  ftone  feats 
being  very  cold,  they  wefe,  for  the  greater  conveni- 
ency  of  the  fpeftators,*  covered  with  boards,  and  fome 
for  pcrfons  of  rank  with  culhions.  Hence  it  appears,' 
that  an  amphithfatre  built  of  ftone  might  receiviii 
fdmc  damage  by  fire.  There  are  in  this  amphitheatre 
Separate  flights  of  fteps,  by  which  the  ijpeftators 
alcended  from  the  vaults  below.  The  apertitrcrs  from 
thefe  fteps,  into  the  rows  of  feats,  on  account  of  the 
multitudes  of  people  crouding,  and,  as  it  were,  pour- 
ing through  them  to  fee  the  fpedacles,  are  by  iVlacro- 
bius,  Saturn,  lib.  vi.  cap.  iv.  called  'vcmitcria  ;  the 
number  of  which  in  this  amphitheatre  are  fixty-four, 
being  difpofed  in  four  rows. 

With  regard  to  the  outfide  of  this  mnphi theatre,  it 
contained  feventy-two  arched  entrances  ;  and  the  key- 
ftone  of  each  arch  being  numbered,  ever}-  clafs 
of  people  knew  where  to  go  in  and  come  out  of 
the  amphitheatre,  and  no  confufion  or  difturbanci 
could  ari!"e.  Thefe  arches  nre,  for  rhf  moft  part, 
ck'ven  feet  eight  inches  wide,  and  cicrhrecn  feet  high. 
The  lovver  part  of  the  pillars  are  buncd  about  *four 
feet  under  the  prefcnt  (urface  of  the  ground,  as  ap- 

Cars  by  the  ancient  main  entrance,   where  the  earth 
s  been  cleared  away.     The  baluftrade  over  the.en* 
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trance  is  a  modern  work.  Two  galleries  over  tiie 
Jower  arches  rcprefcnt,  as  it  were,  the  fecond  and 
third  (lories.  No  pedeftals  have  been  found,  either 
-in  this  amphitheatre,  or  in  that  at  Rome  m:rntioned 
above ;  from  whence  we  may  conclude,  that  it  was 
not  ornamented  with  ftatucs,  in  any  other  part,  trxc  ept 
over  the  grand  entrance  •,  and  it  on  any  particular 
folcmnity,  llatues  were  placed  in  thcfe  amphitheatres, 
they  muil-have  been  but  fmall,  and  remained  but  a 
(hort  time.  Thefe  moveable  ftatues  may  probably  be 
the  figures  fecn  on  fome  ancient  medals,  that  repre- 
icnt  amphitheatres.  Few  or  no  fragments  of  ftatucs 
hav.%  indeed,  been  dug  up  near  this  amphitheatre. 
The  ftones  of  the  ancient  part  of  this  ftru&ure  are 
not  cemented  together,  but  fattened  with  iron  cramps 
and  brace?. 

It  is  no  wonder  fuch  a  ftately  theatre  fhould  be 
built  at  Verona,  preferable  to  other  cities;  for  hifto- 
rians  agree,  thit  it  was  very  large  and  populous  dur- 
ing thvj  times  of  the  ancient  Remans  •,  but  whether 
this  amphitheatre,  lil;c  that  at  Rome,  could  be  laid 
under  water,  cannot  be  determined,  as  the  river  Adige 
is  fome  feet  lower  than  its  area,  and  there  are  no 
traces  of  aqueducts  n^-ar  it.  On  the  other  hand,  fome 
arches  are  ihev/n  in  the  water  below  St.  Pictro,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  remains  of  a  Naumachia,  which  was 
not  fupplied  from  the  river  Adige,  as  the  river  did  not 
flow  in  ancient  t'mes  through  the  city,  but  from  the 
eminences  of  Montorio  and  Avcfa,  from  whence  it 
was  conveyed  to  Verona  by  leaden  pipes.  Both 
thefe  places  are  about  two  Italian  miles  from  the  city, 
and  the  leaden  pipes,  which  are  ftill  kept  in  repair, 
are  laid  over  a  bridge,  and  furnifli  fcveral  private 
houfes  with  frcfn  water. 

On  the  left  hand  of  the  road  leading  from  Verona 
toCaftclio  Vtcchio,  the  ancient  courfe  of  the  Adige, 
before  ic  was  carried  into  the  city,  is  ftill  vifible. 

Near  the  city  is  a  fine  plain,  called  Campus  Mar- 
lki«,  where  tiie  mufters  a-id  military  exercifes  of  the 
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people  are  performed.  Since  the  year  1712,  when 
the  booths  of  the  annual  fairs,  held  till  then  in  ch9 
Piazza  d'Armi,  were  burnt  down,  they  have,  for  thp 
greater  fccurity  and  convcniency,  been  removed  to 
the  Campus  Martius,  and  there  very  prettily  dilpofcd^ 
The  pria.  ipal  commodities  exported  from  this  city  to 
other  countries,  are  mcdl.inal  plants,  gathered  oa 
Monte  Baldo,  oliv^es,  (thofc  efpecially  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood  being  accounted  excellent)  oil,  fpme  wine,- 
linen,  woollen,  and  filk  manufa(^ures.  The  neigh- 
bouring parts  arc,  indeed,  at  prefent,  no  lels  plenti- 
fully provide;!  with  the  fame  commodities;  but  4 
greater  vent  might  be  opened  for  tliem  at  Venice, 

The  anr.ual  revenue  of  the  biftiopric  of  Verona 
amounts  to  between  four  and  five  thousand  crowns. 

The  beft  wines  at  prefent  produced  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  this  city,  are  two  forts  of  white,  one  of 
which  is  called  Ga^ganico  Bianco,  and  the  other  Vino 
Santo.  The  latter,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  beft ;  and 
in  flavour  refembles  the  old  Hungarian  wines. 

They  have  from  hence  to  Venice,  a  very  commo^r 
dious  water-carriage  for  goods ;  and  the  paflage  thi- 
ther, in  a  bark,  takes  up  no  more  than  three  day£ 
and  a  half:  bujt  the  coming  back  is  more  trouble- 
fome,  the  barge  being  drawn  by  oxen,  and  cannot  be 
pertormeci  in  lefs  than  eight  days. 

In  the  Olivecan  church,  or  Madonna  in  Organo, 
was  fori  erly  a  wooden  afs,  within  the  belly  of  which, 
as  fomc  bigctted  people  believed,  the  remains  of  the 
afs  on  which  our  Saviour  made  his  public  entry  into 
Jerufalem  were  dcpofitcd.  The  ftory  of  this  afs,  and 
its  travels  through  feveral  countries,  till  at  laft  it  died 
in  the  nt-ighbourhood  of  Verona,  where  it  was  kept 
v/ith  t!.e  greatcft  veneration,  are  related  by  Miflbn; 
but  intc^.nixed  wirh  fuch  farcaftical  rcflcdions,  as  will 
not  be  much  rcli(hed  by  Roman  ca^tholics :  the  Vc- 
ron'.fc  u)  particular  relent  his  expofmg  their  fondncis 
for  the  rtilques  of  the  Jewifh  ais,  as  it  had  laid  them 
open  to   the  ridicule  of  a  nick-napie.     And  it  is 
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doubtlers  owing  to  the  farcaftical  remarks  of  Miffbn, 
and  die  fneering  enquiries  of  ftrangers  and  travellers 
after  the  reliques  of  this  afs,  together  with  the  fuuer- 
ffidous  abufes  it  occadoned  among  the  com  nun  peo- 
ple, that  the  afs  has  not  appeared  in  any  public 
proceflion  tbefe  eight  years  palt.  The  Veronefe  even 
conceal  it  firom  the  public  view,  and  almofl:  venture 
to  deny  the  whole  affair :  fo  that  it  is  not  eafy  for  a 
ftranger  to  procure  a  fight  of  it.  For  my  own  p^rt,  I 
ihould  HOC  have  been  greatly  difappointcd  if  I  had 
notleen  it:  but  by  a  meer  accident  I  happened  to 
walk  into  a  chapel  belonging  to  St.  Benedid's 
church,  urtiere  I  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  full 
view  of  this  famous  afs.  It  (lands  behind  the  wooden 
akaf'piece  which  reprefents  St.  Bencdift,  and  may  be 
opened  like  a  doon  The  afs  itfelf  is  a  good  piece  of 
fcolpture,  done  fome  centuries  ago,  by  a  devout 
monk  of  this  convent.  The  image  of  our  Saviour 
fitting  upon  it,  which  is  alfo  of  wood,  has  a  book  in 
the  left  hand,  and  the  right  extended  as  if  giving  the 
benediAion. 

The  women  of  Verona  are  well  fhaped,  and  of  a 
healthy  complexion,  which  may  doubtlefs  be  attribut- 
ed to  the  goodnefs  of  the  air.  The  breezes  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains  rcfretli  this  city  every  even- 
ing during  tiie  hotteft  part  of  fummer.  The  orange- 
tiecs  mult  not  be  expofcd  to  the  open  air  in  the 
winter,  yet  the  climate  products  all  kinds  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  perfeftion.  The  coimtry  about 
Verona  produces  peaches,  melons,  figs,  ftrawbenies, 
truffles,  very  large  artichokes,  afparagus,  chefnuts, 
apples,  pears,  plums,  grapes,  olives,  a:id  divers  forts 
of  herbs.  "• 

Betwixt  Verona  and  Vicenza  is  the  diftrift  of  Bolco; 
and  not  far  from  Veftcne  Nuova  are  found  al!  forts  ot 
petrified  fifli,  of  the  fait- water  kind :  thcf  foil  is  a  fort 
of  white  loam.  Thcfe  fifh  are  in  general  well  pre- 
ferved  -,  their  bones  are  entire  and  frequently  tncir 
&ales. 
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The  diftancc  between  Verona  and  Vicenza  Is  thirty 
Italian  miles.  The  road  lies  through  a  fiony  but 
fertile  and  pleafant  country. 

Vicenza  contains  a  great  many  elegant  buildings, 
and  the  cops  of  feveral  of  them  ornamented  with  fta- 
tucs  \  piirticularly  thofe  .in  the  area,  or  piazza,  before 
the  council-houfc.  Had  it  fountains,  it  would  be  a 
Piaz'/a  di  Novona  in  miniature.  After  this  city  fell 
under  the  Venetian  yoke,  thiry  erefted  here,  as  in 
ctlicr  conquered  cities,  the  arms  of  St.  Mark  on  a 
lofty  pillar,  which  are  a  winged  lion.  On  another 
pillar  of  the  fame  kind  (lands  the  image  of  our  Sa- 
viour. The  city  of  Vicenza  is  of  no  great  extent » 
hcAvcvcr,  there  arc  in  it  fifty-feven  churches,  con- 
vcr.is,  ar.il  hofpiials;  the  cathedral  affords  'nothing 
won.-i  a  t  ■:ivcllcr*s  notice. 

'i  \\n  country  produces  plenty  of  excellent  ^ne, 
parcicuLiily  that  of  Vicenza  is  hi{r.hly  celebrated,  as  it 
m;-)  be  ciranl:  during  the  pains  of  the  gout  without 
t!u*  Lair,  inconvenience. 

'J'lie  iiil;:'i^'r::nts  are  acc-jfc;!  of  being  more  addift- 
vC\  i)  n  v('n<:;c  iIkui  other  Italians;  whence  they  arc 
e.  :.::.^»iii\  k\\\\i.d  v.\'  i^hr/un  fiiei^ti/ii^  *^  the  allaffins 
**  i\  \ii\.i/.a."  Wliciher  this  character  bcjuft,  or 
M.'>t,  1  ih.ill  not  i-retend  to  determine;  but  this  I 
Wi.^w.  \\].\x  iiMvcllers,  clpeciaily  German?,  \vho  arc 
::■:"..';... iy  too  hot,  and  rea  )y  on  the  leaft  occalion  to 
Vi^-  vw  ciiJi).cl,  ihould  take  pariicular  care,  in  every 
part;  i>r'  Italv,  to  avi^id  quarreling,  efpecially  with, 
the  J  (y.liiiiii'.s  »hu1  oci.ers  ot  the  lower  clals ;  in  many 
of  whom  revenge  is  k>  predominant  a  pafil')n,  that 
they  have  been  known  t  J  follow  a  tr-vclier,  privately, 
fix  vv  eicrht  Ihu^es,  in  order  to  v,\-.tch  :m  opportunity 
cf  i^ratityin^  it  K  an  aiT!Un?.»^::o:i. 

Open  violence  is  inJeed  liai<r  to  be  apprehended 
vri  r  them-,  upon  which  acroiii-it  the  more  care  is  nc- 
le.  V.p.-,  and  the  danger  the  greater;  cowards  being 
siv.-y,  cruel. 
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Murder  in  Italy  is  Cwi/.fidered  m  a  very  different 
light  from  what  it  is  in  other  countries.  When  a  rob- 
bery has  been  committed,  either  in  the  ftreets,  or 
market-place,  affiftance  is  always  ready  to  puriiie  the 
offender;  but  the  aflafiin  flies  unnioleftcd  into  a 
church,  or  convent,  where,  to  the  ho;i.ujr  of  the 
clergy  be  it  fpoken,  the  viiUun  receives  all  poRiblc 
afliftance  for  making  his  efcape  from  tiie  hands  of  thii 
civil  inagiftrate,  I  remember,  that  a  poftilion  wlio 
drove  me,  was  treacheroufly  ftabbed  at  the  pofthoufe 
of  Piftoia;  and  though  the  faft  was  committed  in  the 
prefence  of  more  than  tea  perfons,  not  one  of  them 
ftirred  to  apprehend  the  murderer. 

Viccnza  is  eighteen  Italian  miles  from  Padua;  and 
the  road  lies  through  a  beautiful  and  level  country. 
Paflengers  may  alfo  go  by  water  from  one  place  to  the 
other,  upon  the  river  Bachiglioni  and  Medoace  minor; 
but  this  pailage  is  tedious,  being  no  lefs  than  fixty 
Italian  miles. 

The  city  of  Padua  boafts  of  being  the  fource  from 
which  the  republic  of  Venice  derived  its  origin  and 
profperity.  But  it  is  now  fome  centuries  fince  Padua 
has  been  under  the  dominion  of  the  Venetians,  and  h 
at  prefent  fo  much  declined  from  its  former  ftate, 
that  it  hardly  contains  forty  tlioulr^nd  inhr,bi:r.nts. 

The  univerfity  founded  here  by  the  empjior  Frc*- 
deric  II.  to  injure  that  of  Hv>iOf  na,  has  n-^t  at  preicr.t 
above  four  or  five  hundred  fiu  Jer.ts.  'j'his  change  was 
in  a  great  meafure  owin-i;  ro  the  unbridled  llcentiout- 
ncfs  of  the  fcholars,  which  was  carried  to  fuch  a 
pitch  of  infoFence,  that  no  pcrfon,  after  dulk,  could, 
without  danger  of  his  lif.%  Avails,  the  Itreets ;  and  it  is 
ftill  the  fafeil  method  riOc  tJ  be  cue  in  th-j  ni::ht  at 
Padua. 

Ifaproteftant  traveller  oic^s   here,  he  i^,  wiehout, 
any  difficulty,   buried  eiL:v_r  in  a  chuich  or  convent. 
provided  he  h. .,  taken  care  to  irc:  himiijf  iiiairici:h:c  J 
m  the  uniwriicv. 
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The  Francifcan  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Antonio 
di  Padua,  is  one  of  the  moft  remarkable  in  the  city. 
The  high  veneration  of  the  inhabitar^ts  of  Padiu 
for  St.  Anthony,  is  fo  very  extraordinary  and  uni- 
verlal,  that  even  beggars  a(k  alms  in  the  only  name  of 
St.  Anthony.  What  can  be  more  fliocking  than  the 
following  v/ords  on  one  of  their  votive  tables,  Exattdit 
S.  Antcnius  quos  ncn  exaudit  Deus.  ^^  Sl  Anthony  hears 
"  thofe  whom  God  himfclf  does  not  hear." 

The  chapel  of  this  faint  is  almoft  covered  with  vo- 
tive pieces,  and  pidbures,  reprefenting  the  favoun 
obtained  by  his  intercefHon.  On  one  fide  are  flicmi 
two  wax  tapers  of  the  thicknefs  of  a  man's  body,  and 
fixed  in  an  iron  frame,  faid  to  have  been  oSereid  by  a 
Turk,  wi.h  the  intent  of  blowing  up  the  whole  chapel 
by  means  of  explofi ve  ii^redients  concealed  in  them  \ 
but  it  leems  St.  Anthony  prevented  this  misfbnone 
by  rifing  from  his  coffin,  and  ordering  them  to  be  put 
out.  A  tragrant  odour  is  faid  to  be  conftantly  emitied 
from  his  remains,  through  a  crevice  behind  the  altar. 
The  tongue  of  this  faint  is  kept  in  a  glais  fhrine  in  the 
facrilty  with  the  grcateft  veneration,  and  .prayers  arc 
frequently  offered  up  to  it.  The  number  of  filvcr 
candlcfticks,  crucifixes,  gold  chalices,  pixes,  and 
other  utcnlils  belonging  to  this  chapel  is  prodi^ous, 
and  the  value  immenfe. 

Among  the  civil  edifices  of  Padua,  il  Palazzo  dclla 
Raggione,  or  the  town-houfe,  is  efteemed  the  prin- 
cipal though  the  great  hall  doth  not  deferve  the 
praife  common  fame  hath  beftowed  upon  it.  The 
plan  is  rhomboidal,  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  com- 
mon paces  in  length,  and  forty-three  in  breadths 
The  roof  is  lofty,  itrengthcned  with  iron  bars,  and 
c  )vered  with  lead.  On  the  cieling,  Giotto  and  fomc 
of  his  dilciples  have  allegorically  reprefented  the  in- 
fiueiiees  of  the  fun  in  the  twelve  figns  of  the  zodiac; 
biit  this  apartment  has  not  a  proper  light  for  fine 
paintings,  nor  arc  ihcy  kept  in  proper  order. 

The 
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The  Paduans  are  firmly  perfuadcd,  that  the  bones 
fotrnd  in  a  leaden  cheft,  in  St.  Juftina's  cliurc  Ji,  in  the 
fear  1413,  are  adually  thofe  of  Titus  Livy.  and  ac- 
ccttdinsly  were  brought  with  great  folennnity  to  the 
counicil-houie,  at  the  requeft  of  Xiccone  Polenioni, 
chancellor  of  Padua,  and  indeed  the  reftorcr  of  learn- 
ing in  Italy. 

The  air  round  Padua  is  efteemed  very  healthful, 
chough  few  cities  have  fo  many  apothecaries,  in 
propdnion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  Vipers 
dM  not  fo  good  one  year  as  another ;  thofe  taken  in 
fht5  neighbourhobd  of  Rome,  are  counted  the  befl:, 
ffid  on  chat  account,  great  quantities  are  fent  from 
fhence  to  Venice,  as  an  ingredient  in  the  theriaca  An- 
iymiubiy  or  Venice  treacle.  As  venomous  animals 
liavc  their  poifon  more  powerful  and  efficacious  in 
warm  climates  and  dry  foils,  confequently  thofe  about 
Padua,  a  cool  and  moift  country,  mull  be  inferior  in 
virtue  to  thofe  of  Rome. 

The  territory  of  Padua  is  fubjeft  to  ftorms,  parti- 
cdlarly  thofe  from  the  fea-coaft  are  extreamly  violent. 

For  the  honour  of  the  mufes,  and  the  better  in- 
ftruAion  of  youths  in  the  univerfity,  houfes  for  the 
dtme  Ubre^  or  donne  delmondo^  are  publicly  tolerated  at 
Fkiua.  Thefe  ladies  have  their  rtfpeftive  dwc^liings 
appointed  them,  where  they  live  together  in  a  kind  of 
fdciety,  and  offer  their  fervice  to  the  public.  And 
that  fo  laudable  an  inftitution  may  not  be  liable  to  any 
dbjedion,  it  is  the  particular  province  of  fome  phyfi- 
«ans  CO  make  frequent,  and  drift  enquiry  among 
thefc  donne^  left  any  bad  confequences  enfue  to  fuch 
young  people  as  converie  with  them.  There  are  two 
bf  thefe  public  temples  of  Venus  in  the  city  of  Padua : 
and  what  is  fomething  fmgular,  one  of  them  joins  to 
tlic  convent  of  the  Eremitical  fathers,  and  the  other 
ro  a  nunnery  of  St.  Blaze. 

The  Jews  have  alfo  a  particular  quarter  allotted  in 
the  city,  and  arc  not  fuffercd  to  refide  in  aiiy  other 
part. 

N  4  Any 
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Any  traveller  dcfirous  of  irr  provement,  cannot  drink 
Ills  time  ioft  in  making  an  cxcurflon  into  the  counory^ 
to  the  Ibuth  of  Padua.  The  village  of  Abano,  \n 
Latin  /Ipomwiy  about  four  Italian  miles  and  a  hal£ 
from  that  ciiy,  is  much  frequented  in  fummer,  oa 
account  of  the  warm  baihs  in  its  neighbourhood. 

If  Pliny,  by  the  Fonta  Paravini,  means  the  baths 
of  Abano,  not  one  of  them  at  prelcnt  emits  any 
fmi'll,  as  he  has  obierved  of  them  i  yet  they  contain 
tluce  forts  cf  water,,  of  very  different  qualities.  Some 
of  the  fprings  yield  great  quantities  of  fulphur,  and 
have  particular  rooms  for  bathing  -,  where,  by  means 
of  fteps,  you  defccnd  to  any  depth  required.  Gthtrs 
aj^ain  are. boiling  hot;  from  which  the  w^atcr  Iflues  in- 
fuch  quantity,  as  to  drive  a  mill  at  the  diftancc  only. 
of  twenty  paces  from  the  fource,  and  ftill  continues 
hot  at  that  dirtance. 

The  wooden  pipes,  by  which  the  water  is  conveyed 
ro  thcfc  biiths,  are  incruftaicd  with  a  white  lapideous 
lubftance,  not  eafily  feparatcd  from  the  wood.  The 
(■::icl  iniprcirioas  of  the  veins  and  knots  of  which,  od 
this  coiv.ri'tion,  ^:vc  it  the  perfect  rcfemjlance  of  pc- 
tiii'.cd  wood. 

A  h!'.Iiitor\%  or  fwea ting-place,  has  been  eredlcd 
i^.vT'j,  the  eft'ccl  of  which  is  produced  by  the  ftcam  of 
t:K-  v.:ucr.  Some  of  the  fprings,  which  arc  lukewarm, 
ire  faid  to  be  impregnated  with  lead  -,  and  others,  from 
il'.ur  rjdslifli  fcdinient,  and  other  indications,  feem  to 
be  terrut'inous.  Kerj  is  alio  a  Bas^no  di  Fanjyo,  or 
iiuiddy  biieh,  v/here  arthritic  diford.  rs  have  been  cured 
by  the  cxterniil  application  of  the  warm  fediment. 

The  diilancc  betwixt  Padua  and  Venice,  is  reckon- 
ed twenty-five  Italian  miles-,  and  the  palfage  by  water 
is  performed  in  cigin  hours.  The  barque^  or  barges 
ir»«ilc  ul'c  of  for  tiii.^  purpofe,  are  commodic/Uily  fitted 
up,  bcinr  adorneu  v.iih  windows,  Iculpture  and  paint- 
ing. A  ba^gc  (./  rliis  kind,  called  hruccUo^  or  bur- 
«/Iv./.'j,  r.;^y  bo  iiiiVvi  tor  a  fin^i^ie  perfon,  or  a  whole 
'  ^>n:j  .:::y  lo  j^Cv.'iCi".  iui-  a  Louii;  ^\'vi  at  the  moll.    We 
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went  as  far  as  the  Lagune,  or  ua-  w  on  a  canal,  and 
the  river  Brenta,  wl-ich.  by  means  oi  i  i.r  ilriccs, 
is  rendered  fo  commodious,  that  the  boats  may  be 
drawn  along  by  horfcs.  'ibis  paffage  is  plcafant,  on 
account  of  the  profpedls  which  every  where  delight: 
the  eye. 

Five  Italian  miles  from  Venice  are  the  Ihallows,  on 
which,  at  low  water,  you  may  almoft  every  where 
touch  the  bottom  with  a  pole.  On  the  fouth  fide  of 
Venice,  the  fca  is  of  a  greater  depth,  particulariy  in 
certain  places*,  but  vefleis  ofanyccniiderable  burden 
cannot  come  up  to  the  city  on  any  udc,  which  is  no 
finall  fecurity  to  it  from  invafions.  On  the  fide  to- 
ward the  Terra  Firma,  all  imaginable  c.:rc  is  taken  to 
prevent  the  (hallow  parts  from  bcco:ning  dry  land ; 
by  which  means  the  city  would  be  deprived  of  its  ad- 
vantageous fituation. 

The  city  is  defended  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves  by  feveral  fmall  iflands.  It  muft  be  owned, 
th^t  the  great  number  of  illands  difperfcd  in  the  fea, 
with  the  churches  and  other  magnificent  buildings 
towering  above  the  water,  give  the  city  a  very  mag- 
nificent appearance  at  a  diftance:  and  the  canals, 
which  in  moft  parts  of  the  city  run  .clofe  to  the 
houfes,  excite  an  admiration  in  ftranc^ers,  as  the 
fight  is  very  uncommon.  But,  excepting  the  piazza 
of  St.  Mark,  and  a  fe^v  other  places,  Venice  may  be 
.faid,  without  injuftice,  to  have  nothing  beautiful  or 
grand,  when  compared  with  many  other  cities  in 
Italy.  II  Canale  Maggiore,  or  the  grc:Lt  canal,  is 
very  beautiful,  on  account  of  its  breadth,  and  has 
ibme  grand  houfes  on  its  banks-,  but  the  others  arc 
crooked  and  narrow,  and  in  fummer  tinie  einit  a  bad 
fmeli,  from  the  great  quantity  of  filth  daily  running 
into  them.  The  tide  ebbs  and  flows  here  about  every 
fix  hours  -,  but  it  is  not  fufiicient  to  clcanfe  the  finai'l 
canals. 

The  gondolas  glide  very  fwiftly  on  thefe  canrih, 
but  afford  a  glooiny  Ipeftacle  -,  being  painted  black, 
and  trinimcd  with  black  cloth,  or  fcrge.     They  will 
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not  carry  above  four  or  five  perforrs;  and  as  it  liim- 
poffibk-  to  ftand  upright  in  one  of  tiiefe  gondolas,  it 
has  the  appearance  of  going  into  a.  heaiTc  covere 
with  black.     The  fare  of  a  gondolier  is  ibven  or  ein 
livres  a  day,  except  on  Holy  1  hurfday,  whi-n  chCf 
raife  their  price.     The  noble  Venetians  themlelvcs  * 
obliged  to  paint  and  trim  their  gondolas  wMi  btac] 
in  order  to  prevent  an  ambitious  emulation  ; 
them.  In  excelling  one  another  hi  the  fplendor  < 
theie  naval  equipages.    The  lady  of  j.  noble  Vend" 
for  the  firft  or  fccond  year  after  her  marriage^  is  i|^ 
dulgcd  with  greater  freedom  in  this  refpeft^     All 
foreigners  may  purchafe  what  gondolas  they  plt^fl 
but  tevi  tarry  long  enough  in  this  city  to  make  ufe  4 
this  indulgence.     So  that  the  only  perfons  here  ' 
diftinguiih  themfelves  by  fpiendid  gondolas,  are  l 
foreign  minifters;  who  make  their  entries  in  thcfCv 
hides,  decorated  with  the  fineft  painting,  gildirg,  toi 
fculpturei     The  canals  interfcft  the  whole  ciiyi  I  ' 
by  means  of  fmall  bridges,   of  which  there  are  abi 
five  hundred,  you  may  go  a  great  way  by  land;  Mdl 
of  the  houfes  that  front  the  water,  have  back-doors  Q 
the  ftreets,  by  wliich  they  have  a  communication,  bfj 
the  bridges,  with  one  another.     The  ftreets  are  vtn"^ 
narrow,  and  after  rain  very  flippery  ;  but  particulS 
care  ought  to  be  taken  in  eroding  thole  bridges,  tW 
fteps  and  pavement   being  of  the  fame  white  ftow 
as  the  ftreets. 

The  city  of  Venice,  according  to  fome.  ftands  on 
fixty  iflandsi  but  others  mcreafe  the  niwtiber  to 
fcvcnty-iwo.  Indeed,  if  all  the  fpois  which  Il*ve 
fucceflively  appeared  above  ihe  water  in  the  Lapune^ 
are  [o  be  counted  iflands,  the  number  will  iHll  bf  _ 
greater.  It  is  probable  that  fome  parts  of  the  cifl, 
were  originally  idands,  fo  as  to  require  no  art  or  I(P 
bour  to  make  them  more  compatl.  Perhaps  itn 
whole  foundation  was  formerly  a  Terra  Finnan  M  it' 
would  orhcrwifc  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  fprin^ 
of  treih  water  Ihould  be  found  herc^    The  number  o^ 
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riicfe  amount  to  near  two  hundred  -»  but  many  are  fo 
indifierenty  that  the  principal  families  preferve  rain* 
water  in  ciftems,  or  are  fupplied  with  water  from  the 
Brenta. 

The  circumference  of  the  city  of  Venio;  is  about 
fix  Italian  miles,  and  takes  up  about  two  hours  to 
Hiake  the  circuit  of  it  in  a  gondola.  The  inhabitants 
are  fuppoled  to  be  about  two  hundred  thouiand,  in* 
eluding  thofe  of  the  iflands  of  Murano,  la  Guideca, 
and  tbofe  who  live  on  board  the  barges. 
-  Among  the  diverfions  of  this  city»  the  carnival  is 
generally  counted  the  chief;  but  I  queftion  whether 
an  impartial  judge  would  be  of  that  opinion. 

Young  perfons,  indeed,  who  delight  only  in  de- 
bauchery, and  licentioufnefs,  may  here  tire  themfelves, 
if  not  fatiate  their  defires ;  but  thefe  diverfions,  as 
well  as  others,  pra£tifed  on  feftivals,  efpecially  on 
Afccnfion  day,  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  thofe  who  find 
any  real  pkafure  in  them,  muft  have  abandoned  all 
regard  to  virtue. 

The  courteians  who  offer  their  favo&rs  here,  are 
abiblutely  loft  to  all  fenfe  of  modefty  and  common 
decency  ;  and  the  greateft  part  of  them  have  for  their 
debaucheries  and  villainous  practices,  been  driven  out 
•f  the  neighbouring  dominions,  and  often  bear  on 
their  backs,  the  marks  of  the  punilhment  they  have 
£ifiered  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangmen. 

The  Italians  are  very  fond  of  mafquerades,  and  ge- 
nerally appear  in  mafques  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  carnival,  except  from  the  preceding  Friday  to  the 
Snrove-Tuefday,  the  laft  day  of  that  jovial  feafon. 

A  ftranger  is  foon  tired  or  their  ridottos\  and,  as 
the  purfes  of  moft  travellers  will  not  permit  them  to 
game  high,  it  would  be  imprudent  to  venture  too  far 
in  this  diverfion,  efpecially  as  the  cards  are  different 
fcom  what  he  has  been  accuftomed  to.  A  noble  Ve- 
netian alwavs  holds  the  bank  in  the  ridotto  room, 
and  clolc  by  every  banker,  fit  two  ladies  in  mafques, 
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who  are  allowed  to  put  him  in  mind  of  any  miftaked 
he  may  chance  to  commit  to  his  difadvantage. 

The  grand  fcene  of  all  the  follies  exhibited  during 
the  carnival,  is  in  the  Piazza  di  St.  Marco,  where 
mountebanks,  bufioons,  and  others  who  live  by  prey- 
ing on  the  vulgar  and  innocent,  ere6t  their  (lages  and 
booths, ,  to  exhibit  their  (hews.  But  the  moft  ridicu-. 
lous  of  all  are  the  old  women  and  men,  who  fit  on  a 
table,  and  are  confulted  like  oracles,  concerning  fu- 
ture events  and  the  fuccels  of  enterprizes.  Thcfe 
fortune-tellers^  in  order  to  deliver  their  oracular  an- 
fwers,  in  fuch  a  concourfe  of  people,  with  the  greater  fc- 
curity  and  fecrecy,  make  ufe  of  a  long  fpeaking-trum- 
pet,  the  fmall  end  of  which  the  confultors  apply  to 
their  mouths,  and  convey  their  enquiries  by  a  whifpcri 
while  the  conjurer  lays  his  ear  to  the  other  aperture, 
and  inverts  the  trumpet  to  refolve  the  propofer*s  qucf- 
tions.  It  is  diverting  to  fee  fimple  girls,  whofe  looks 
and  behaviour  betray  a  great  deal  of  fear  and  confu- 
fion,  coirjing  up  to  thcfc  fortune-tellers,  to  enquire 
the  fates  of  their  amours.  Thcfe  impoftors,  in  order 
to  gain  tiic  greater  credit,  place  fonie  paltry  globes, 
and  other  altrononiical  inflruments,  on  a  table  before. 
them. 

In  the  piazza  round  St.  Mark*s  fquare,  are  feveral 
cOiTVc-iioufcs,  chiefly  frequented  by  foreigners.  For- 
merly the  company  might  fit  down,  and  converfe 
togctr.er  at  their  eale;  but  that  cullom  has  been  pro- 
hibited, and  no  benches  or  chairs  allowed:  adifcovery 
having  been  made,  tiiat  the  fon  of  Balognos,  the  im- 
perial envoy,  had  taken  the  opportunity  of  a  carnival 
to  difcourfe  with  feveral  of  the  Venetian  nobility  in 
m^ucs. 

'  The  ufe  of  mafqucs  is  allowed,  not  only  in  carnival 

time,  but  alfo  on  feveral  other  occafions ;  as  on  tJie 

lour  public  feaih  oi'  the  republic,  at  the  regatta  or 

^wing-niittches,   and  other  ciivcrfions  in   honour  of 

rcign  piinces  •,  at  t!ic  nupiais  of  onj  of  the  noblcsj 
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cm  the  eleftion  of  procurators  of  St.  Mark,  and 
of  Patricians,  and  alio  when  they  enter  upon  their 
o.fice;  at  the  public  entry  of  ambafladors,  the  patri- 
arch)  or premicerioj  and  the  like.  The  Venetian  ladies 
are  impatient  for  thefe  occafions,  and  their  huflbands 
equally  watchful  to  preferve  the  honour  of  the  mar- 
riage bed.  Nor  is  it  advifeable  to  commence  any 
intrigue  with  thefe  bewitching  fyrens,  there  having 
been  inftances  of  its  being  attended  with  the  moil 
Iktal  confequences. 

On  the  laft  Thurfday  of  the  carnival,  when  licen- 
tioufnefs  is  carried  to  its  greatefl:  pitch,  bulls  are  baited 
in  feveral  ftreets,  particularlyi  n  St.  Mark's  fquarc. 
Thefe  Fefte  de*  Tori  may  alfo  be  feen  every  Friday 
morning  near  the  (hambles. 

The  Italian  plays  in  general,  are  wretched  perform- 
ances ;  and  even  thofe  of  Venice  not  much  better. 
As  the  whole  defign  of  the  aftors  is  to  raife  a 
laugh  among  the  audience,  they  ufe  all  kind  of  gri- 
maces, and  even  poftures  offenfive  to  modefty. 

If  a  traveller  cannot  contrive  to  be  at  Venice  in  car- 
nival time,  the  beil  way  is  to  order  his  route  fo  as  to 
be  there  about  Afcenfion-day  ;  and  if  one  of  the  two 
mufl  be  omitted,  I  would  advife  it  fhould  be  the  car- 
nival :  for  the  Afcenfion  feftival  has  all  the  diverfions 
of  the  carnival,  as  mafquerades  and  operas,  without 
any  ridottos,  or  the  diflblute  revellings  of  the  latter : 
which  are  fulliciently  compenfated  by  the  delightful- 
ncfs  of  the  fcalbn,  the  annual  fair,  and  the  folemnity 
of  the  doge's  marriage  with  the  fea.  This  fair  begins 
on  the  Sunday  before  Afcenfion-day,  and  lafts  till 
Whirfunday ;  during  which  time,  St.  Mark's  fquarc 
Is  filled  with  Halls,  forming  feveral  ftreets,  and  all 
kinds  of  goods  are  expolbd  to  fale  at  the  fhops  in  the 
narrow  ftreets  called  i.c  Mercerie,  contiguous  to  that 
fquarc. 

On  Afccnfion-eve  the  vefpers  are  very  magni- 
ficently performed,  and  the  miraculous  blood  of  our 
Saviour,  and  other  precious  reliqvies  kept  in  St.  Mark's 
tfc^uiy,  expofcd  to  public  view  in  the  cathedral. 

Qtv 
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I.-  .^JjzrLion-i^T  ibour  :cn  in  rhe  niorning.  after 
.lrr2i  ^vra  rv  znng  of  g-JiLs.  and  nnging  of  bcUs^ 

3  be  indifpofcd,  the 
ii  mc  ux  conlcglicri, 
z::«  -:::  :-irr  :.•£  Buccr-taur.  ind  being  accompanied 
:•/  .ivcrii  :"iuLind  3:ir-*jcr,  zondoias,  and  gallies 
£z.c!v  lec^rsicc.  md  :"e  ibiendid  vichrs  of  ambafla- 
:  -o  ATcc  ^3our  :^o  hundred  paces  out  to  iea, 
-  :.-c  .'mds  of  St.  Enfmo,  and  il  Lido  di 
Mi.ir".  - : :?  .'n  :h-  rrear.  ::-T.c  :ne  patriarch  ^  who  that. 
rvjTiv.rz-  ■-Jc?""ding  ir>  in  ruicienr  cuftom,  in  com- 
r-.c.-r.jr -:.-::  «-.:  '."c  li.Tr  e  r.ic:  ?f  chc  cieroy  in  former 
-^vs,  ..-  :-cacc.i  :n  :r.c  Oii'v^cian  convent,  on  the  idand 
*.i  :r:-  r-icitrnji,  xwn  cr.cihu's  ind  water;  together  with 
I'-r-rj-i  :/  :nc  cieri:v,  c-.-r-c  on  board  chc  Bucentaur, 
^•}d  prcicnL  -he  Jogc  and  iigniora  wirh  curious  nofe- 
giVi,  v;h:c:i  on  ciicir  return  they  offer  to  their  ac- 
k;jiini.un^e.  The  doge  is  fiilutcd,  both  at  his  arrival 
and  on  r.:5  return,  by  the  cinnon  of  a  fort  on  the 
L:;io,  ai^.^  -vich  die  i»r.ail  ar-ns  of  the  foldiers,  drawn 
up  aion-^  :hc  'hore  or  the  LiJo-,  together  with  the 
o\.;as  ircin  the  co.itle  on  the  iiland  of  Rafmo,  or 
♦j.rdi'n^o.  Both  iilanos  are  only  two  Italian  miles 
iroin  the  city ;  and  from  an  eminence  on  the  Lido, 
i:»  a  Liiltant  view  of  this  grand  proceffion ;  and  the  vaft 
number  of  sjallies  which  alnioll  cover  the  fuifacc  of 
ihc  water,  make  a  fpkndid  appearance. 

In  the  mean  time  fome  hymns  are  fung  on  board 
the  Bucentaur,  by  the  band  of  mufic  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St.  Mark,  and  particular  prayers  appointed 
idi  the  occalion  are  faid,  till  the  doge  has  paHed  the 
i^\o  tons  of  Lico  iind  5t.  Erafmo;  and  then  he  pro- 
»vL-Js  .1  licilc  toward  the  Lido  lhoa%  with  the  fternof 
Uii  :>aM;c  turned  to  the  open  lea.  Here  the  patriarch 
,.v,ui^  i'Ut  tome  water  which  has  been  confecrated 
ui;h  paiiuiilar  prayers,  and  is  faid  to  have  the  \-irtuc 
vi  all.»)ii>j4  lliTins  and  the  raging  waves.  After  this 
■  Ir-  drops  a  gold  ring  into  the  fea,  through  a 

I  J  hU  tear,  at  the  lame  tixe  repeating  thcfc 
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vords,  DeJpGufamus  te  mare^  injignum  veri  perpetuiqui 
dominii.  **  Wc  efpoufe  thee,  O  fea,  in  token  of  our 
**  real  and  perpetual  dominion  over  thee."  The  ring 
is  of  gold,  but  plain  and  without  any  ftones,  fo  as 
tiardly  to  be:  worth  more  than  three  or  four  dollars. 
This  ceremony  is  faiJ  to  have  been  firft  inftituted  by 
pope  Alexander  III.  in  acknowlegement  for  the  aflift- 
juice  granted  by  the  Venetians  :  for  under  the  doge 
Scbaiiiano  Ziani,  in  the  year  11 77,  they  not  only 
defeated,  in  a  fea-Bght,  but  alio  took  prifoner  Otto, 
ion  to  the  emperor  Frederic  I.  The  truth  of  the  whole 
ftory  is,  however,  dubious. 

The  doge,  in  his  return,  goes  afhore  on  the  ifland 
of  Lido,  where  he  hears  mafs  performed  by  the  pa- 
triarch, in  the  church  oi  St.  Nicholas.  In  the  even- 
ing the  principal  mea^bers  of  the  council,  and  all 
who  accompanied  the  doge  in  the  Bucentaur,  are 
entertained  at  the  ducal  palace.  The  deflert,  repre- 
fenting  gondolas,  caftlcs,  and  other  figures,  is  expofed 
aU  day  to  public  view. 

The  iculpture  on  the  new  Bucentaur  reprefents  the 
Pag..n  deities  of  the  fea,  nymphs,  rivers,  lea-animals, 
and  fhelU,  &c.  The  gilding,  which  is  finely  executed, 
coft  between  ten  and  twelve  thoufand  fdver  ducats. 
But  it  mull  be  confefled,  that  the  fined  yacht  belong- 
ing to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  makes  a  more  fplen- 
did  appearance,  though  it  cofi:  a  much  lefs  fum  than 
the  former. 

There  are  three  officers  on  board  the  Bucentaur, 
under  the  title  of  admirals;  the  firft  called  admiral  of 
the  aricnai,  the  fecond,  admiral  of  the  Porto  del  Lido, 
and  the  third,  admiral  of  del  Porto  di  Malamocco. 
The  firft  who  commands  in  the  veflel,  has  a  moft 
sidicuk)U5  oath  impofed  upon  him;  namely,  that  he 
vill  bring  the  doge  f.fcly  back  to  the  city,  in  fpite 
of  florms  and  tempcfts.  He  is  not,  indeed,  in  any 
great  danger  of  torfeiting  his  oath  :  for,  if  a  brifk 
gale  happens  to  blow,  the  folemniry  is  poftponed  till 
ihc^.  eniuiog  Sunday.     This  caution  proceeds  from 
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an  exceflive  care  for  the  doge  and  the  fignora ;  and, 
at  the  Tame  time,  fervcs  to  detain  ftrangers  here,  who 
reibrt  from  the  Terra  Firma,  by  which  means  more 
money  is  fpenc  in  this  city. 

[The  dominions  of  Venice  confift  of  thofe  in  Italy, 
of  a  confiaerabic  part  of  JUahiutia,  of  four  towns  in 
Grecct,  and  of  the  ifiands  of  Corfu,  Pachfd,  Anti- 
pachiU,  Santa  Maura,  Curzolari,  Val  di  Compare, 
Ceph.rijni'i,  and  Zanie. 

The  Ven^jrian  territories  in  Italy  contain  the  duchy 
of  Venice-,  the  Paduanefe,  the  penini'ula  of  Rovigo, 
the  Veronefe,  the  territories  of  Vicenza  and  Brefcia, 
the  diftricts  of  Bergamo,  Cremafco,  and  the  Marca 
Treviglana,  with  part  of  the  country  of  Friuli.  They 
extend  caft  znd  weft  from  the  river  Adda,  which 
liows  from  the  lake  of  Como,  and  reach  in  one  coik 
tinued  line  to  the  duchy  u  Carniola-,  where  the  curve 
they  form  along  the  Aanju:  fea  is  fomewhat  inter- 
rupted by  the  Auftrian  dominions,  after  which  they 
extLTi:!  fio.r.  r.-^rih  to  fouth  along  the  coaft  of  the  fame 
i'ca,  and  terminate  nt  tiie  province  of  Iftria.  Thus  the 
Venetian  tcrrlLcries  are  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Trent,!'  ircl,  and  tiie  country  of  the  Grifons-,  on  the 
Cii'i  by  CL-rnic'.a  and  the  gulph  cf  Venice;  on  the 
i'outh  by  the  fainc  gj)ph,  Romania,  and  the  duchy 
of  Mj:tntua;  and  on  tiic  weft  by  the  dutchy  of  Milan: 
excendinvj;  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles  in  length, 
liixi  in  foT.e  piiris  an  hi:ndrcd  in  breadth.] 

Ti:c  'locc  of  Venice  is  faid  to  be  "  a  kin^  wi 
"  gard  L(  '.i>  robes,  a  fenator  in  the  council -houff,= 
**  a  priroiK-r  in  the  city,  and  a  private  man  out  of  it " 
KelLhcr  his  fons  nor  bro-ihcrs  ere  permitted  to  enjoy 
ar.y  great  offices  in  the  city,  nor  to  accept  of  embaffics 
wit'iv^ut  .he  icnatc's  conlcnt;  of  a  fief  from  a  foreign 
prince ;  nor  a  bencPice  from  the  poj^;-.  Even  the  doge 
h.«...'j.f  is  r.ot  p'  rr/iifCv!  lo  n;:ury  the  fiiUror  relation 
of  a  prince  v.icliMit  tiiC  (.rrrnifiion  of  the  grand  coun- 
cil. After  his  dcceal'e,  his  adminillration  is  ftriclly 
CAamined,  ar.d  frcquciit  oppcrtuaitics  offer  of  laying  a 
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'  fine  on  his  heirsf,  for  his  mal-adminiftiatiori; 
during  his  life-time  he  is  fubjed  to  the  decrees 
e  ftate-incjuifition  ;  the  prefident  of  which  has 
•rivilege  ot  vifiting  at  all  times^  his  moft  fccret 
s,  fearching  his  bed  and  all  his  writings,  without 
iring  to  (hew  the  leaft  refentment.  In  affairs  of 
le  has  not  the  Icaft  prerogative;  nor  can  he  leave 
ty  without  the  confent  of  the  fenate ;  and  during 
y  on  the  Terra  Firma,  he  is  confidered  only  as 
ate  nobleman. 

?  yearly  revenue  of  bis  office  amounts  to  about 
I  thouiand  dollars,  or  four  thoufand  pounds, 
g,  which  is  fptrnt  in  defraying  the  expenccs  of 
ntertainments  he  is  obliged  to  give  every  year; 
oes  not  dare  to  take  the  fmalleit  prefent  from 
jreign  prince;  nor  can  he  refign  his  dignity^ 
h  he  may  be  depofed.  V.ven  inftances  are  to  be 
of  fevcral  doges,  who  have  been  executed  ac- 
g  to  their  difll-rent  fcntences ;  and  fome  punilhcd 
he  lofs  of  their  eves. 

;  furprifing  that  under  tlie  above  circumftances, 
jnity  of  a  doge  of  Venice  fhould  be  fo  eagerly 
after ;  but  it  miid  be  remembered,  that  the 
I  heart  is  ca])tivat<.d  with  external  pomp  and 
or;  and  the  Itiire  and  retinue  of  the  doge  on  all 
•ns,  is   very  fplcndid.     He  is  prefident  in  all 
Is  i  and  in  the  great  council  he  has  two  votes, 
i  courts  rife  when  he  approaches,  when  on  the. 
ry,  he  never  rifes  from  his  fear,  nor  takes  off 
S  or  corno,  except  at  tlie  elevation  of  the  hoft 
8,*  before  a  prince  of  royal  blood,  or  a  cardi- 
whom  he  always  gives  the  right  hand.    Hi* 
5  alfo  ftampcd  on  the  coin  of  the  repi:blic;  all 
letters  and  credentials  arc  direfted  to  the  doge, 
Iwered  in  his  name.     He  has  likewife  the  nbmi- 
of  th.*  canons  ar..l  primiccrio,  or  dean  of  St. 
;  church.    He  j^rck-.it*  to  the  lower  offices  cf 
lace,  and  creates  l:;;ii::'.ts,  with   fjvcral   other 
rabi'j  priviicLi'-s. 
.  V.  "  O  In 
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In  order  as  much  as  pofCble  to  prevent  all  intriguef 
in  the  ehdion  of  a  doge,  it  is  conduced  in  the  folkyw- 
ing  manner :   after  the  funeral  of  the  late  dogtt  the 
whole  grand  council  is  aflfembled,  except  thofe  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  who  are  excluded.     A  number  of 
balls  equal  to  the  number  of  perfons  prefent,  which 
generally  amounts  to  above  a  thoufand,  are  put  into  a 
vefleL  thirty  of  which  are  gilt  with  gold,  and  the  reft 
with  iilver.    Every  one  of  the  nobles  according  to  his 
feniorit)'  draw  a  ball,  and  thofe  who  draw  the  golden 
balls,  withdraw  into  a  private  room  to  continue  the 
cle&ion-,  but  in  drawing  the  golden  balls,  left  two  or 
three  perfons  of  the  fame  family,  fhould  be  appointed 
electors,  all  the  relations  of  that  nobleman  who  has 
drawn  a  giit  ball,  are  obliged  to  withdraw  ;  and  fat 
every  perlbn  who  retires  on  this  account,  a  Iilver  ball 
is  taken  out  of  the  veflel  that  none  may  remain.  After 
this  the  thirty  eledors,  who  have  drawn  the  golden 
balls,   draw  a  fccond  time  out  of  another  veflel,  in 
which  there  are  twenty -one  filver  and  nine  golden 
balls.    The  nine  who  draw  thefe  golden  balls,  choofe 
forty  other  electors,  all  of  different  families,  but  arc 
allowed  to  name  themfelves  of  the  number^  and  as 
all  thefe  nine  cannot  choofe  an  equal  number  of  (Elec- 
tors, each  of  the  perfons  who  draw  firft  has  the  privi- 
lege of  choofmg  five,  and  each  of  the  remaining,  four 
new  eleftors,    Thefe  forty  e!eftors  draw  from  a  veflid 
in  which  are  twenty-eight  filvered  and  twelve  golden  . 
balls ;  and  thofe  who  draw  the  latter,  choofe  twelve, 
other  elcftors,  of  whom  the  fenior  nominates  threes 
and  each  of  the  remaining  eleven,  two ;  fo  that  the 
whole  number  is  twenty-five.  Thefe,  again,  by  draw- 
ing gold  and  fiiver  balls  are  reduced  to  nine,  each  of 
which  nominates  five  perlbns,  who  are  likewife  reduc- 
ed by  lot  to  eleven.     Laftly,  thefe  eleven  nominate 
forty-one  eleftors,  the  eight  fenior  naming  four  each, 
and  the  others  three.     Each  of  thefe,  whofe  number 
an-jounts  to  forty-one,  as  in  the  foregoing  eleftions 
confirmed  by  the  great  council,  arc  locked  up  in  a 
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particular  apartment  of  the  ducal  palace,  where  they 
are  confined  till  they  have  chofen  a  doge.  In  the 
mean  time  they  are  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
cardinals  in  the  conclave ;  but  the  time  of  their  con- 
finement here  is  not  fo  long;  for  the  preliminary 
dedtions,  with  the  nomination  of  the  lall  forty-one 
elcAors,  are  generally  difpatched  in  two  days  and  the 
elcftion  of  a  doge  commonly  in  about  fcven  or  eight 
more.  The  pcrfon  elefted  doge  muft  have  twenty- 
five  votes  out  of  the  forty -one  in  his  favour. 

When  a  perfon  is  chofen,  he  is  not  permitted  to  de- 
cline the  office.  In  the  year  1688,  an  inftani^c  of  this 
happened,  when  Andreas  Contareni,  on  making  fome 
(fimcuity  of  accepting  the  dignity,  was  threatened 
with  banifhmcnc  and  confifcation  of  goods,  unlefs  he 
immediately  took  upon  him  the  office. 

All  the  nobility,  amounting  to  about  fixteen  hun- 
dredy  have  a  feat  in  the  great  council.     The  fcnate, 
or  Pregadi,  confifts  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  and   is  the   chief  affembly,    having   the 
power  of  making  war,  peace,  and  foreign  alliances  ; 
together  with  the  difpofal  of  all  offices  both  by  fea 
and  land      The  fenate  alfo  appoints  ambafTadors^ 
fixes  the  (landard  of  the  coin,  impofes  duties  and 
taxes  for  the  fervice  of  the  flare.     Tliefe  two  aflem- 
blies,  namely,  the  great  council  and  the  fenate,  meet 
on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  tlie  palace,  in  the  forenoon 
during  fummer,  and  in  the  afternoon  in  winter.  The 
votes  are   not  colleft;?d  with  a   becoming  decency 
and  regularity  for  fuch  an  auguft  afTcmblvi  the  cha- 
rity-boys, or   Bollottini,  making  a  great   buftle   in 
running  about  to  diftributc  the  balls,  or  to  put  them 
again  into  the  boxes,  called  boffhli^  which  are  painted 
on  one  fide  green,  and  on  the  other  white.     In  put- 
ling  the  hand  into  the  balloting  box,   tliC  pcrfon  who 
fits  next  cannot  dilVmpruifh  on  v.-hich  fide  the  parti- 
tion the  ball  is  put.     The  balloting  being  ended,  the 
drawers,  of  which  there  are  two  alfo  of  different  co- 
k)U23  in  each  box,  are  taken  out,  and  the  number  of 
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votes  carefully  computed.  The  balls  in  the  white 
drawer  are  for  the  alErmative,  and  thofe  in  the  green 
for  the  negative. 

In  order  to  fee  the  great  council  and  fenate  fitting, 
you  mull  pay  fomeihing  at  the  door,  and  alfo  leave 
your  fword;  the  nobles  themfelves  not  daring,  on 
pain  of  death,  to  enter  the  fenate-houfe  armed  while 
the  council  fits.  The  lower  gates  of  the  palace  arc 
locked,  and  fome  of  the  procurators  of  St.  Mark, 
from  their  logietta  or  little  gallery,  at  St.  Mark's 
tower,  keep  a  watch,  and  give  notice  of  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  any  difturbance. 

The  doge,  with  his  fix  conjtglieriy  called  la  figmm 
and  il  ccnfiglictto^  and  a  few  others,  fit  on  a  feat  raifcd 
above  the  reft.  The  great  number  of  members  ren- 
ders it  neceflary  to  tranfaft  feveral  weighty  affiurs  by 
committees. 

The  third  council  is  called  il  Pien  Colhg/o^  and  con- 
fifts  of  the  doge  and  his  fix  counfcllors.  In  this  coun- 
cil letters  and  inftrumcnts  relating  to  the  ftate  arc 
read,  ambalfadors  admitted  to  audience,  and  other 
affiurs  of  importance  are  tranfactcd. 

//  Configlio  di  Died,  confiils  of  ten  counfcllors,  the 
doge  and  his  fix confjgUtri.  This  court  decides  all  cri- 
minal  cafes,  witliout  appeal  ^  and  is  much  dreaded  for 
i:s  feverity,  as  its  power  extends  itfelf  even  to  the 
doge  himi'elf,  and  is  called  Exell/o^  or  the  high 
eouncil. 

The  procurators  of  St  Mark  formerly  had  only 
tliccare  of  the  buildinr^  of  the  epifcopal  churchy  but 
jii  time,  wills,  guardiinfliips,  ni.cl  making  a  proper 
provifion  for  tlie  poor,  fell  under  ilieir  jurlldnSion: 
end  what  renders  the  ofiice  fli!!  more  ccnfiderable  is, 
that  it  is  for  life.  TUc  nuir.ber  of  thcfe  procurators 
IS  at  prcfent  only  nine  •,  but  v/hen  the  Hate  is  diltreffed 
for  money  thefe  offices  may  be  purchased. 

The  tribunal  called  the  il:i:e  inquifi:ion,  confifts 
of  three  prefidents,  who  are  very  a-tentive  to  every 
thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  diuurb  the  public  tran- 
quillity-. 
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quillity;  fo  that  every  prudent  perfon  (liould  be  very  . 
careful  in  talking  on  ftate  affairs.  The  very  nobility 
ihcmleives  are  forbid  to  hold  any  converfation  with 
ambafladors,  or  foreign  minifters ;  for  they  often  vio- 
late this  oaler  at  ridottos  and  balls,  having  then 
an  opportunity  of  wearing  mafques. 

For  the  greater  fecurity  of  the  ftate,  heads  of  leo- 
pards and  lions  are  carved  on  the  wall  of  the  ducal  pa- 
lace, with  their  mouths  open,  to  receive  informationt 
by  billets,  of  any  plot  or  treafon  againfl:  the  (late,  or 
public  tranquillity.  Behind  thefe  nnouths  are  .boxes 
placed  to  receive  thefe  billets,  of  which  the  inquifi- 
tors  alone  have  the  keys.  It  is  left  to  the  difcretion 
of  the  inquifitors  to  determine  bow  far  fuch  intelli- 
gence may  be  relied  on. 

11  Trilfunale  della  S.  Inqjiijizione^  or  the  holy  inquifi- 
cion,  v/hich  the  pope  at  hft  obliged  the  republic  to  re- 
ceive after  a  long  oppofition,  confifts  of  the  apoftolic 
nuncio,  the  patriarch,  the  inquifitor  and  three  fena- 
tors,  as  ajfijhnti  or  lay-afleffors,  nominated  by  the 
republic.  The  power  of  this  court,  fo  formidable  in 
3thcr  countries,  is  here  under  great  reftriclions ;  and 
all  affairs  of  moment  are  previouOy  made  known  to 
the  ftate  by  the  three  aflcflbrs.  Whatever  relates  to 
Jews,  Greeks,  witchcraft,  and  the  like,  is  not  cogniz- 
ible  by  the  inquifition;  their  vigilance  being  confined 
neerly  to  hcrcfy  and  the  abufe  of  the  facramcnts. 
Confequently,  protellants  are  permitted  the  peaceable 
sxcrcife  of  their  religion  in  private. 

The  Lutherans  bclor.ning  to  the  German  factory 
maintain  a  preacher  of  thrir  own,  who  wears  a  lay  ha- 
Dii,  and  ftiles  himfelf  counldlor  to  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Mcinungen.  This  t!ie  republic  connives  at ;  and  pro- 
:ell;ints,  on  their  pare,  omit  finging  pfalms  in  their 
[Ticetiriiis.  liK-y  tbrnurlv  ufed  to  burv  their  dead  in 
the  Lido,  but  11  /j-.v  vears  a^o  the  German  houfe  has 
purciufeil  ol'  \\\<i  moriks  of  St.  Chriltoplier  a  piece  of 
ground  vr:  \\\\\k.  vaxxv'^X^,  Such  as  are  fcrupulous 
jibout  kneeling  in    the  llrects  to  the  hoft,  need  be 
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under  no  apprehenlidns  at  Venice,  where,  on  account 
of  the  narrownefs  of  the  paflages,  and  the  great  num- 
bers of  canals,  the  Eucharilt  is  carried  to  the  fick 
without  any  procefllon. 

Here  b  a  particular  college  inftituted  for  the  rcgu* 
lation  of  drcl's  i  but  their  jurifdiftion  does  not  extend 
to  ftrangers,  nor  to  the  ladies  ot  nobl^^men,  during  the 
two  firft  years  after  their  marriage,  ^  ho  are  then  called 
noviziace:  they  are,  however,  only  indulged  in  wear- 
ing a  pearl- necklace,  a  gold  fringe  round  the  bottoip 
of  their  gowns,  and  giving  their  gondoliers  or  barge- 
men, ribbons  to  wear  in  their  hats  or  caps.  But  here, 
as  well  as  in  other  countries,  the  drefs  of  tl.e  women 
is  connived  at  •,  efpecially  the  c^-urtefans,  who  readily 
find  parrons,  under  whofe  p  c:ecri(  n  they  trefpafs 
ngainlt  this  fumptuary  law  witi.  i:nponity.  Inftanccs, 
however,  are  not  wanting  of  their  being  fined. 

The  piazzo  di  St.  Marco,  or  St.  Mark's  palace,  is 
the  greateu-  ornament  of  the  city,  and  hath  the  form 
of  a  parallelogram,  the  fide,  which  is  two  hundicd 
and  forty  paces  in  length,  and  Icventy-five  in  breadth, 
extending  itlelf  to  the  fouth  along  by  the  ducal  palace 
to  the  canal.     The  moft  confiderable  part  of  the  area 
is  between  the  church  of  St.  Marco,  and  St.  Gemi- 
niani,  which  is  fix  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  length, 
two  hundred  and  fevcnty  common  paces  in  breadth, 
but  not  uniform  i   beinp;,  near  St.  Mark's  church,  a 
hundred  and  twenty-fix  common  paces  exclufive  of 
the  colonade;  but  nearer  St.  Geminiano,  it  is  only 
eighty-nine   paces    broad.     The   moll   confiderable 
buildings,  beficle  the  ducal  palace  and  the  two  above- 
mentioned  churches,  are  called  Procv.rati,  wherc  part 
?thc  procurators  of  St.  Mark  refide. 
Bttween  the  two  galleries  oi'the  Broglio,  near  the 
t  of  the  canal,  are  two  Lrge  pilLirs  of  agate,  brought 
T — her  from  Conftantinople  in  the  year  1192,  when 
^  Vcneii:;ns  made  tlicmlelv- s  mailers  of  that  ciry, 

I'  r  the  commaiul  of  Sebai'.  :no  Ziani,  their  doge. 

-  I  f  were  three  in  number,   but  one  of  them  in  un- 
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fell  into  the  canal,  and  funk  To  deq>  in  the 
liac  it  could  never  be  found.  Nicolo  Barattiero 
tnbardy  eredted  the  two  remaining  pillars,  after 
lad  lain  years  on  the  ground.  On  the  pillar 
smds  next  the  ducal  palace  is  a  brafs  lion  with 
d  toward  the  eait,  as  an  emblen^  of  the  republic's 
ion  over  feveral  places  in  the  Levant.  On  thb 
pillar  is  a  marble  ftatue  of  St.  Theodore,  or  as 
ay,  St.  George,  holding  his  fhield  in  his  ri^ht- 
ivhich  muft  either  proceed  from  a  miftakc  ofthc 
>r,  or  perhaps  it  was  copied  from  an  intaglio, 
enetians  indeed  fay,  it  was  done  defignedly,  to 
i  the  juftice  of  the  republic,  which  only  adts  on 
fenfive,  but  not  on  the  ofFenfive. 
veen  thefc  two  pillars  all  malefactors  are  execut- 
T  would  a  noble  Venetian  pafs  between  them  on 
ms,  becaufe  when  the  doge  Murrano  Falier,  who 
year  1354,  was  beheaded  for  treafon  againft  the 
ame  to  Venice  after  his  eledtion,  he  was  obliged 
i  between  thefe  two  pillars,  the  water  being  very 
.  the  oppofite  canal.  An  armed  galley  is  always 
I  readinefs  on  any  fudden  exigency. 
I  Zecca,  or  mint,  lies  behind  the  Procuratu 
and  at  the  entrance  (lands  the  ftatues  of  two 
n  a  ftcrn  pofition;  one  was  done  by  Titiano 
i,  and  the  other  by  Girolamo  Campagna. 
■n  the  Italian  word  zeccba^  the  zecchino  or  gold 
erives  its  name,  which  pafles  for  a  lira  more 
,  German  ducat,  though  both  arc  equal  in 
:.  This  coin  is  over  valued  in  order  to  prevent 
>ortation  of  the  zecchins,  or  at  leaft  to  induce 
Ts  to  fc^nd  them  back  to  the  Venetian  dominions. 
:  the  fmalleft  pieces  of  money  at  Venice,  is  call- 
zetta ;  and  as  the  literary  news-papers  at  Ve- 
in a  fingle  leaf,  fo  early  as  the  fixtecnth  centur)-, 
>ld  for  a  gazzetta  apiece,  all  kinds  of  news- 
were  from  thence  called  gazzette,  or  gazettes. 
he  apartment  over  the  mint,  are  feveral  fine 
of  painting  by  Palma,  Tintoretto,  Marco  Ti- 
Diano,  and  odiers. 
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The  great  arfenal  is  fituated  in  anothfcr  part  of  tfe 
city,  and  the  gratuities  and  perquifites  paid  for  feeing 
it,  amount  to  between  thirty  and  forty  lires.  Sonic- 
times  thole  who  prefide  over  the  arlcnal  are  very  ful- 
picious,  and  not  long  fince,  th.y  walled  up  two  win- 
dows of  the  Francilcan  convent,  facing  the  tower, 
iiaving  been  informed  th:;t  two  Frenchmen  had,  by 
the  help  of  a  telclcopc,  taken  from  thence  an  exaft 
view  of  the  arfcnal.  1  he  different  accounts  given  by 
travellers  of  thefe  affairs,  depend  in  a  great  meafurc 
on  the  temper  of  the  perfon  wlio  attends  them.  One 
of  our  company  afked  our  guide,  if  while  we  were 
viewing  them,  one  might  m.irAUe  fome  things  down, 
which  was  leadily  granted.  This  famous  armory  is 
t;v:">  and  a  W.\\t  Italian  miles  in  circuit,  and  furroundcd 
wiih  water,  and  twelve  towers.  Facing  the  main  en- 
trance is  a  fmall  marble  lion,  ercfted  und'  r  the  gate- 
v/ay.  Every  one  that  goes  in,  is  obliged  to  leave  his 
f%vord,  wliich  is  returned  at  his  coming  out.  The 
edifice  is  divided  into  four  large  halls,  two  on  the 
ground  floor,  and  two  on  the  upper  ilory.  The  arms 
arc  ranged  alon^,  the  walks  or  oalleries,  embelliflied 
v.Uh  the  armour  and  tro^  hits  of  Scardenbeg,  Mo- 
ccnlgo,  Francifcus  Morofini,  i'iani,  Giuiliani,  Caf- 
trani,  and  other  warriors.  Over  the  trophies  of 
Morofini,  hang  four  red  hat«,  to  (hew  tliat  he  had 
bern  four  times  commander  in  chief  In  his  left  hand 
he  holds  a  blue  cap,  which  the  ijojvj  fcnt  him.  Here 
arc  the  helmet  of  Attila,  the  iron  head-piece  worn  by 
Calleonius's.hcrfe,  and  feveral  arms  taken  from  the 
Turks. 

In  the  cellar  is  a  large  vefftl,  filled  with  wine  four 
times  a  day,  and  every  workman  in  the  arleiial,  though 
there  are  a  thoufandor  more,  may  drink  as  often,  and 
as  much  as  he  pleafes.  'J^^.e  wine  is  drawn  out  by 
corks,  and  fuppofed  not  to  be  extraordinary  good, 
being  generally  mixed  with  two  thirds  of  water.  On 
the  ifland,  on  which  the  anenal  Itands,  is  a  line  fpring 

of  water. 
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The  republic  hath  in  all  fifty  gallies,  five  and  twenty 
are  at  fea,  and  the  reft  almoft  ready  to  quit  the  har- 
bour. They  have  likewifc  twenty-four  men  of  war  on 
the  ftccks.  For  each  fhip  and  galley,  a  particular 
place  is  built,  where  they  lie  unrigged,' and  unmafted 
under  cover,  and  can  be  kept  there  without  reccivino- 
any  damage,  between  fifty  and  fixty  years.  From 
thefe  kind  of  fheds,  they  are  alfo  launched  into  the 
dtcp  canals,  of  which  they  have  three  in  the  arfenal. 
Belidc  the  abovementioned  twenty-five  gallies,  in  the 
Veneiian  arfenal  lie,  always  ready  rigged,  four  ga- 
leafies,  and  the  like  number  of  bomb-galliots  :  and 
two  galeafles  are  continually  kept  at  lea.  A  galeafs  is 
a  large  fort  of  galley,  with  a  low  deck,  having  three 
mails  with  fails,  and  between  thirty  and  fifty  oars  to 
each  fide,  and  fix  or  fcvcn  rowers  to  every  oar.  Thefe 
Gt  under  a  deck,  on  which  are  guns.  Toward  the  head 
of  this  veflel  are  three  tiers  of  guns,  the  uppermoft 
confifting  of  ten  pounders,  and  the  other  two  of  four 
and  twenty  pounders.  Toward  the  ftern,  it  has  two 
tiers,  each  confifting  of  eighteen  pounders.  The  whole 
number  of  guns  is  commonly  forty  cannon  and  fix 
culverines.  A  galeafs  carries  twelve  hundred  men, 
the  rowers  included. 

Formerly  fuch  a  veflel  had  orders  not  to  ftrike  to 
twenty-five  Turkifli  galleys  j  and  the  captain,  who  is 
always  a  nobleman,  was  fworn  to  obferve  the  order: 
but  the  cafe  is  now  altered,  and  the  Turkifh  navy  has 
pf  late  become  more  formidable. 

A  galley  is  much  flatter  bottomed  than  a  galeafs, 
and  has  but  two  mafts,  namely,  a  foremaft  and  main- 
maft ;  with  only  twenty-five  or  thirty  oars  on  a  fide, 
and  five  or  fix  galley  flaves  to  every  oar.  It  generally 
carries  no  more  than  five  guns,  the  largeft:  of  which  is 
placed  at  the  head,  and  carries  a  ball  weighing  be- 
tween thirty  and  thirty-four  pounds.  Thefe  veflfels  go 
faft,  but  are  not  fit  for  bad  weather,  and  consequently 
they  feldom  go  far  from  ftiore.  The  Venetians  pretend 
that  their  gallies  exceed  all  others,  as  being  double- 
timbered. 
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timbered.  The  galliots  arc  fmaller  than  the  gallies, 
and  are  principally  ufed  for  tranfports.  Of  thde  fifty 
are  alv/ays  ready  rigc;cd  in  the  arlenal,  together  with 
four  advic(--boats,  of  which  laft,  the  like  number  arc 
"continually  out  at  fea. 

The  failors  in  the  Venetian  fleet,  are  moftly  natives 
of  Italy.  The  republic  accuftom  their  fubjefts  but 
very  little  to  military  exercifes,  being  lenfible  that  the 
people,  by  rcafon  of  their  fevere  oppreflion,  have  no 
great  liking  to  their  fuperiors  -,  and  thus  the  govem- 
xnent  deprives  them  of  all  means,  whereby  they  might 
be  enabled  to  fliake  oflf  that  yoke,  which  they  tar 
with  fuch  reluftance.  Their  wars  with  the  Ottomaa 
Porte  are  ufually  carried  on  by  troops  which  they  hiie 
from  the  German  princes. 

The  bridge  called  Ponte  Rialto,  is  intirely  c^- 
marble,  and  confifts  of  a  fingle  arch,  ninety  feet  wick^ 
from  the  bale  of  one  pier  to  the  other.  It  was  bvSk 
by  the  architect  .^.;.tonio  dal  Ponte,  ftands  on  twelvib 
thoufand  piles  of  elm,  and  coft  the  republic  tW9 
hundred  and  fifty  thouUnd  ducats.  Its  breadth  a-tx^ 
is  thirty -feven  common  paces,  and  divided  by  two 
rows  of  fliops,  into  three  lli\ets,  the  middle  ftreetof 
which  is  the  bro.Kidl.  Atci-ch  end,  are  fifty-fix  ftcps 
of  afcent  to  it.  The  great  canal  over  which  this  bridge 
is  built,  is  narrov/er  licrc  than  in  any  other  place,  and 
only  forty  paces  over.  It  is  thirteen  hundred  paces 
in  length,  and  along  its  banks,  are  the  bell  houfes  in 
all  the  city. 

Clofe  to  the  Rialro  are  the  exchange  and  the  bank. 
The  latter  belongs  ro  the  flate,  and  pays  no  intereft 
for  money  lodged  here  j  rlie  mtrcJiants  depofiting  it, 
partly  for  lecurity,  and  pLir.ly-for  the  greater  facility 
of  tran.'-terrino:  and  reiriirtin^  it  in  trace. 

The  roots  ot  the  hc-ui;:  s  in  Venice  are  flat,  and  co- 
vered with  tiles.     The  fluor:i:g  in  iv.oll  of  the  apart- 

♦  T'ivj  cenfc  arch  or"  Bid-: !>:::-?  n:'J;.-o  a:  Lor.do.n,  is  faid  to  be 

mejitSy 
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cnts,  is  a  kind  of  red  plaifter,  made  of  pulverized 
orble  and  brick,  mixed  up  with  oil,  and  is  both 
rauciful  and  lading. 

Among  the  curious  coUeftions  of  piftures  at  Ve- 
cc,  thofe  are  to  be  preferred,  which,  fome  years 
[TO,  were  purchafcd  by  the  field  marlhal  count  Scu- 
xnburg,  it  it  might  be  conjecStured  that  they  were  to 
rmain  any  conliderabie  time  in  this  city.     Some 
ieccs  by  Caitiglione,  deferved  psHticular  notice,  to- 
ether  with  the  lall  fiege,  and  the  new  fortifications 
f  Corfu,  which  is  not  only  painted  on  a  pidlure,  but 
urioufly  modelled  in  wood.    Corfu  is  not  only  a  bul* 
park  to  the  Venetians,  againft  the  attack  of  foreign 
nemies,  but  likewife  very  advantaoreous  on  the  ac- 
ount  of  its  fah-works,  which,  with  thofe  of  the  ifland 
f  Chiofa,  an  ifland  and  city,  not  lying  far  from. the 
iiflux  of  the  Brenta  Nuova,  and  twenty  miles  diftant 
torn  Venice,  yield  an  annual  revenue  of  upward  of 
ivc  millions  of  livres.     There  is  now  a  garrifon  ot 
(JUT  thoufand  men^  conftantly  kept  in  the  caftle  of 
^rfu;   and  fince  count  Sculemburg  caufed  feveral 
cw  fortifications  to  be  added  to  it,  may  juftly  be 
x>ked  upon  as  one  of  the  flrongeft  places  in  Europe. 

The  ifland  of  Murano,  but  a  Imall  mile  diftant 
rom  Venice,  is  governed  by  its  own  magiftrate,  and 
lid  to  contain  eighteen  thoufand  inhabitants. 

The  beautiful  looking-glafles,  and  other  elegant 
rlafs-work,  made  in  this  ifland,  have  fpread  its  repu« 
ation  into  foreign  countries;  yet  this  trade  is  very 
nuch  decayed,  other  nations  having  improved  them- 
elves  greatly,  and  difcovered  an  art  of  making  glals, 
irhich  far  lurpaflTes  that  of  Venice,  for  largeneis. 
rhc  Murano  looking -glaflfcs  are  only  blown,  whereas 
in  other  places,  they  are  caft  and  ground. 

The  Venetian  clergy  are  in  no  great  repute,  either 
for  learning  or  morals.  The  nuns  do  not  obferve  the 
fbiAeft  dilciplinc,  neither  are  thofe  of  noble  families 
kept  under  a  proper  reftrielion :  for  as  they  do  not 
voluntarily  enter  into  this  reclufe  way  of  life  out  of  a 
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principle  df  devodon,  but  art  perfuadrd  to  talxdiii.  < 
giUiiig  yokfi  Ufion themfrlTCS  againll:  th^ir  incUmDOB, 
ipr  the  conveniency  of  dicir  families;  they  docvctf 
thing  in  their  power  to  make  it  lupponabic.  The 
nuns  of  St.  Lorenzo  threatened  to  {(^t  ihe  convent  on 
fire,  rather  than  fubtnit  to  be  brought  under  a  gnaw 
reftraint.  The  nuns,  on  account  ot  their  diftijiguiflwd 
nnkj  bear  the  title  c£ exallaiza.  The  vulgar  a:  Vc- 
nice^  as  in  other  places,  are  Ibpcrllitious;  but  pc 
ions  (tf  quality  are-ofteii  known  lo  run  into  the  other, 
cxtreaHii  and  not  give  themfc3ves  any  concrm  ;rtwut 
leligioti.  Their  flail  in  politics  has  given  tiiem  » 
clear  infight  ofthe  indignity  and  detriment  iccnnng 
by  ftibmltting  to  the  ecciefiafticai  powor,  andrrKoo- 
raged  them  to  aflert  feveial  privileges  and  liberties, of 
which  other  nations  have  fuffbred  thei^fclvcs  to  be 
deprived  by  the  encroachments  of  the  pope.  In  or- 
der to  fupport  and  perpetuate  this  liberty,  and  at  die 
&mc  time  prevent  difturbancca,  everv  perlbn  who  em- 
braces an  ecckfiaftical  life,  is  excUuied  from  the  grctf 
council,  and  from  having  any  (hare  in  the  gore 
ment. 

The  patriarch,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  clcr 
ftiles  himrelf  Vivina  mftrat'tom  Patriarcha  Venttiaf. 
without  the  addition  ufed  by  the  biihops  of  other  A 
lions,  tf  lantta  Sedes  ApoftoUca  gratia.  He  is  prind 
of  Dalmaria,  metropolitan  of  the  arciibifhopsof  ClB 
dia,  and  Corfu,  and  alio  of  tJic  bljliops  of  Chro^ 
and  Tcrcello.  The  council  chooiVs  him  out  of  t 
nobility,  and  the  pope  confirms  ttie  nonimaiioii. 
power  and  dignity  are  but  very  inconsiderable, 
even  at  Venice  iifclfj  does  not  extend  to  thedeaoanf 
chapter  of  St.  Mark,  who  bear  the  title  of  Fiiifd^ 
cerio. 

The  number  of  churches,  convents,  and  hofjftals 
at  Venice,  are  a  hundred  and  fouifcore. 

In  the  ftreets,  near  many  of  thcfe  religious  edifice^ 
are  fct  up  white  Hones,  infcribcd  with  the  word  Satnm, 
or  n  Sacrate,  to  know  how  far  die  privileges  <iiefctf 
fuch  foundation  extends. 

[Fian 
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[from  the  defcrlption  given  by  Mr.  Sharpe,  of 
iTcnicc,  we  have  extrafted  the  following  particu- 
ars. "  Venice,  with  a  few  alterations,  might  ap- 
pear much  more  magnificent  than  it  now  is:  the 
Xfindows,  inflead  of  faOies,  are  (till,  as  in  the  other* 
>arts  of  Italy,  made  of  fmall  panes  of  glafs,  inclofed 
n  lead,  which  is  exceedingly  paltry;  and  what  is 
till  worfe,  they  are  covered  with  iron  grates,  exactly 
fefembling  thofe  of  our  prifons,  which  makes  a  dread- 
ful gloomy  viewof  the  fronts  of  their  palaces.  .  Thefe 
graces  were  formerly  called  gelofiaSy  but  I  queftion 
irhether  they  ftill  retain  that  name  •,  for  never  was 
\q  entire  a  revolution  effcfted  in  the  manners  of  a 
oation,  as  in  this  inftance  of  jealoufy.  In  ancient 
lays,  wives  were  immured  in  Italy,  and  hufbands 
ivcre  jealous :  now,  no  women  on  earth  are  under 
(b  little  reftraint,  and  the  word  jealoufy  is  become 
obfolete.  ^The  fliutters  of  their  houfcs  are  plain 
deal  boards,  tacked  together  without  the  leaft  form 
or  decoration,  and  not  painted  like  ours  in  England; 
To  that  when  a  palace  is  Ihut  up,  it  very  much  re- 
Tcmbles  a  bridewell,  or  an  hofpital  for  lunatics.  They 
likewife  lay  on  the  roofs  of  their  houfes  fuch  heavy 
clumfy  tiles,  that  they  very  much  ofiend  the  eye. 
Houfe-rent  is  remarkably  cheap  for  fo  large  and  fo 
trading  a  city.  A  houfe  of  fcventy  pounds  a  year, 
I  (hould  have  giicficd  at  near  two  hundred,  and  fo 
of  others  I  enquired  after. 

The  republic  is  txt-reamly  rigid  in  wliat  regards  the 
quarantine;  and  indee.!,  as  they  border  upon  thofe 
confines  where  the  jjlague  To  frequently  breaks  out, 
they  cannot  be  too  watcliful.  Tiicre  is  not  the  lealt 
connivance  ever  practifed ;  all  let-ers,  to  whomlbever 
direcled,  arc  firlc  opened  by  the  officers,  and  then 
fmoaked  before  thev  arc  delivered.  Were  Mr. — 
to  have  handed  over  a  news  paper  to  nie,  and  we  had 
been  detecled  in  th;;  aLLi^Mi,  I  nuill  inevitably  have 
performed  quarantine  in  the  L.azarctto,  a  certain 
number  of  v*ceks.     A  lev/  y^ars  linec,  a  boy  [-ot  on 

board 
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board  one  of  the  veflels  performing  quarantine,  aad 
ftole  ibme  tobacco  ^  he  was  purfued  into  Venice,  and 
(hot  dead  in  the  ftreets.  There  are  many  cuftom- 
houfcr  officers  in  their  boats,  watching  the  quarantine 
night  and  day,  who  would  certainly  kill  the  firft  man 
who  (hould  attempt  to  efcape  on  fhore,  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  quarantine. 

The  theatres  are  not  now  open ;  but  when  they  are, 
all  the  world  goes  thither,  particularly  in  the  ieaibn 
of  the  carnival,  where  the  barcaroles  (gondalieis) 
make  fo  great  a  figure,  that  it  is  faid  of  them,  what 
our  Bickerflaflf  faid  of  the  trunk-maker  in  the  Tader, 
that  what  they  cenfure  or  applaud,  is  generally  ccm- 
demned  or  approved  by  the  public  :  in  fhort,  thatit 
is  the  barcaroles  who  decide  the  fate  of  an  opera  or 
play,  Thefe  barcaroles  are  certainly  fuch  a  body  of 
fober  men  as  in  England  we  have  no  indance  of 
amongft  the  lower  clals  of  people  :  in  mafking-time, 
however,  they  indulge  the  tafle  of  gaming,  and 
doubtlcfs  often  play  with  the  nobles  their  maftcrs ; 
but  the  brownnefs  and  coarfenefs  of  their  hands  be- 
tray their  occupation :  befide  that,  it  is  impoflible 
for  them  to  forbear  making  their  boafts,  or  their 
complaints,  of  good  and  bad  fortune,  when  their 
dialed  and  deportment  never  fail  to  dilbover  them. 

The  number,  as  well  as  the  character  of  this  p.ople, 
renders  their  body  very  rcfpeftable :  when  one  con- 
fiders,  that  in  all  the  great  families,  every  gentleman 
keeps  a  diflind  gondola  rowed  by  two  men,  except 
fome  few  who  have  but  one  rower,  it  will  be  readily 
conceived  that  the  number  of  barcaroles  muft  be 
very  confiderable.  They  are  exceedingly  proud  of 
their  flation,  and  with  fome  reafon  •,  for  tlieir  pro- 
fefTion  leads  them  into  the  company  of  the  greateft 
men  of  the  ftate  •,  and  it  is  the  faftiion  to  converfe 
with  them,  to  hear  their  wit  and  humour,  and  ap- 
plaud all  they  fay  :  befide,  the  pay  of  a  barcarole  is 
about  eighteen  pence  Englifh,  with  liveries  and  litde 
perquilites,  which,  in  fo  cheap  a  country,  is  a  plen- 
tiful 
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income  to  a  ibber  man :  accordingly,  it  is  noto- 
ious,  that  all  of  them  can  afford  to  marry,  and  do 
nany. 

The  manner  of  rowing  a  gondola,  ftanc!ing  and 
ooking  forward,  may  be  fcen  in  every  view  of  Ve- 
licc,  and  this  manner  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the 
guidance  of  a  boat  in  thefe  narrow  canals  ;  but  it  is 
:urious  to  obferve  how  dexterous  they  are  by  ufe ; 
For  it  is  very  rare  that  they  touch,  much  Icfs  endanger 
Qverietting,  though  they  are,  every  inftant,  within 
half  an  inch  of  each  other.  One  cannot  be  an  hour 
on  thefe  canals  without  feeing  feveral  of  the  barca- 
roks  Ihifting  themfelves ;  for  it  is  a  cuftom  amongft 
them,  to  have  always  a  dry  fhirt  ready  to  put  on,  the 
moment  after  they  have  landed  their  fare ;  and  they 
would  cxpeft  to  die,  if  by  any  accident  they  were 
under  the  ncceffity  of  fuffcring  a  damp  fhirt  to  dry 
00  their  bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  curious  to 
obferve  how  little  they  dread  danip  fheets  through 
all  Italy,  at  leaft  in  fummcr ;  and  the  people  at  inns 
arc  fo  little  apprifcd  of  an  objeftion  to  damp  fheets, 
that  when  you  beg  they  would  hang  them  before 
the  fire,  they  do  not  underftand  you,  and  defire  you 
will  feel  how  wet  they  are  •,  being  prepofTcfTed,  that 

u  mean  they  have  not  been  wafhcd  :   in  fact,  un- 

fs  you  have  fervants  who  will  dry  them  for  you,  it 
is  in  vain  to  expeft  it  fhould  be  done. 

Gallantry  is  fo  epidemical  in  tliis  city,  that  few 
of  the  ladies  efcape  the  contagion.  No  woman  can 
go  into  a  public  place,  but  in  the  company  of  a 
gentleman,  called  here  a  cavaliere  fervente^  and  in 
other  parts  of  Italy,  a  cicejbeo.  This  cavaliere  is  al- 
ways the  fame  perlbn  -,  and  fhe  not  only  is  attached 
to  him,  but  to  him  fingly ;  for  no  other  woman  joins 
the  company,  but  it  is  uliial  for  them  to  fit  alone  in 
the  box,  at  the  opera  or  phiy-lioufe,  where  tliCy 
mufl  be,  in  a  manner,  by  themfelves,  as  the  theatres 
arc  fo  very  dark,  that  the  fpeftators  can  hardly  be 
faid  to  be  in  company  with  one  another.      After  the 

4  o^«9.^ 
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opera,  the  lady  and  her  cavaliere  fervente  retire  to  her 
cafine,  where  they  have  a  tete-a-tete  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  then  her  vifitors  join  them  for  the  reft  of 
the  evening  or  night :  for  on  fome  feftxval  or  jolly 
days,  they  fpend  the  whole  night,  and  take  mafs  in 
their  way  home.  You  muft  know  a  cafine  is  nothing 
more  than  a  fmall  room,  generally  at  or  near  St, 
Mark's-Place,  hired  for  the  moft  part  by  the  year, 
and  facred  to  the  lady  and  her  cavaliere ;  for  the 
hulband  never  approaches  ir.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  hufband  has  his  revenge ;  for  he  never  fails  to  be 
the  cavaliere  ferveyite  of  fome  other  woman^  There 
are  many  examples  where  the  cavaliere,  and  not  the 
hulband,  is  the  objedt ;  where  the  cavaliere  is  taken 
immediately  into  fervice,  and  for  whofe  fake  the  mar- 
riage is  a  pretext  and  fcrecn. 

So  many  opportunities  muft,  therefore,  render  this 
republic  a  fecond  Cyprus,  where  all  are  votaries  to 
Venus,  unlefs  it  pleafe  heaven  to  pour  down  more 
grace  amongft  them,  than  falls  to  the  fliare  of  other 
nations  in  this  degenerate  age :  but  the  detraftora 
deny  that  the  hulbands  believe  in  this  partial  favour, 
and  afll-rt,  they  have  very  little  fondnefs  for  their 
children,  compared  with  the  parents  of  other  king- 
doms :  they  are  the  children  of  the  republic,  fay 
they,  but  not  lo  certainly  the  children  of  their  rc- 
putCvl  fathers :  the  girls,  therefore,  are  early  fent  to 
convents,  where  they  remain  till  they  marry  or  die, 
and  are  vifired  by  their  fatliers  and  mothers  feldom 
or  never;  If  they  many,  they  at  once  buric  out  from 
a  fccludi'd  life,  and  a  narrow  education,  into  the 
fcene  of  liccntioufnels  I  have  juft  delcribcd.— — — 

This  is  the  pifture  of  Venetian  amours  in  the  pre- 
fent  age  •,  but  charity  would  lead  ov\:  to  hope  the  co- 
lours iie  laid  on  too  rtronji: :  politicians,  however, 
pretend  to  give  an  ci-y  lolution  o:  this  licentioufnels 
am  nig  I  i\\:  Luliis :  they  tell  you,  that,  in  former 
tiniis,  tiij  courtezans  v.crv.*  a  ulci'ul  clais  cf  citizens, 
wh-jil'  ai::' .  \\.re  aJA.^ys  open  to  iIk  wakhy,  whe- 
1  '      ihct 
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»h^r  they  were  young  or  old  -,  that  now  they  have  no 
I'uch  chara<f);cr  among  them,  and  the  ftews  that  are 
connived  at,  receive  only  the  very  dregs  of  the 
people:  Every  diflbiiite  man  of  fortune  is,  there- 
fore, in  a  manner,  driven  into  the  praftice  of  either 
keeping  a  miftrefs,  or  becoming  a  cavaliere  fervente  : 
the  former  method  is  more  expenfive,  and  lefs  ho- 
nourable \  the  latter,  confequendy,  the  more  pre* 
valent.  .  . 

The  btok  of  the  Rialto  is  a  very  fmall  officei  and 
the  whole  bufinefs  is  tranfafted  by  a  few  clerks,  who 
lit  in  a  fmall  room  like  an  open  booth,  which  faces 
the  exchange..  The  bufinefs  of  the  bank  may  be 
aptly  .compared  to  that  of  a  banker  in  England,  where 
merchants  dcpofit  a  large  fum  of  money,  and  draw 
upon  the  Ihop  for  their  difburfements. 

We  have  this  day  feen  a  wedding  of  two  of  the 
greateft  families  in  Venice :  I  fay  families ;  for  all 
matches  are  rather  alliances  of  families,  than  attach* 
'  ments  pf  the  parties  married.  Thefe  marriages  are 
generally  public,  and  the  relations  are  deflrous  to 
have  as  many  affiflants  and  witnefles  at  church  as  they 
can  colled :  it  is  ufual  upon  this  occafion  to  fend  an 
iiivitation  to  foreigners.  All  the  women  who  are 
admitted,  have  likewife  a  formal  invitation ;  but  no 
gentleman  is  denied  entrance.  The  ladies,  who  are 
the  acquaintance  .of  the  panies,  appear  as  gawdy  as 
their  fumptuary  laws  will  fuffcr  them ;  but  thefe  laws 
oblige  them  to  wear  black  \  fo  that  their  laced  ruffles 
and  head-drefs«  with  their  diamonds,  are  the  chief 
ornament ;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  though  their  dia- 
monds are  numerous^  they  appear  to  great  difadvan- 
tage,  by  being  ill-fct  in  a  large  quantity  of  filver. 
The  number  of  the  welldrcffed  ladies  was  only  fif- 
teen;  the  reft  of  the  women  in  the  church  were  of 
few  rank.  I'he  bride  alone  was  drcfled  in  white,  with 
a  long  train ;  the  bridegroom  in  the  ufual  black  drefs 
ttf  a  Venetian  noble,  not  unlike  one  of  our  counfel- 
lors  in  England  v/ith  a  judge's  wig.  She  was  led  up 
Voi,.  V.  .    i    V  toward 
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toward  the  altar  by  a  Venetian  noble,  where  Ihtf 
kneeled,  with  her  hu(band  on  her  right-hand.  They 
both  continued  on  their  knees  till  the  ceremony  was 
finifhed,  which,  with  the  mafs,  was  above  half  an 
hour.  She  was  then  handed  out  of  the  church  by 
the  fame  noble ;  and,  as  is  the  cuitom,  flie  curtfied 
and  paid  her  compliments,  en  pajfanty  to  all  hei^s 
and  her  hufband's  friends.  .  Upon  this  occafion  there 
are  epithalamiums  printed,  and  made  prefents  of  to 
certain  fpeftators  and  acquaintance.  It  muft  happea 
now  and  then,  that  a  rich  Venetian  has  no  fon ;  in 
which  cafe,  a  daughter  may  be  a  great  fortune  \  but^ 
in  general,  a  young  lady  with  fix  or  fcven  thoufand 
pounds,  is  efteemed  a  good  fortune  -,  for  the  amlN* . 
tion  of  the  noble  families  is  to  unite,  as  much  U 
poffible,  tlieir  riches  with  their  name.  The  ladki 
here,  as  alfo  at  Turin  and  Milan,  are  generally  very 
fair :  die  men  are  not  fo  handfome,  but  I  think  m 
markably  tall.  Look  at  any  clafs  amongil  themi 
the  nobles  for  example,  and  you  will  EikI  very  few 
Ihort  men  amongft  them," 

Mr.  Sharpe  farther  remarks, **  Venice,  fron 

its  fyftem  of  policy,  opens  the  doors  of  her  nobki 
to  very  few  ftrangers.  No  country  in  the  world  ad« 
heres  more  rigidly  to  her  ancient  laws  and  oufboffli 
than  this  republic.  Amongft  others,  there  is  oof 
ordinance  that  not  only  prohibits  the  nobles  them* 
felves  from  holding  the  leaft  intercourfe  with  foreign 
minifters ;  but  It  is  fo  very  fevere,  tliat  (hould  even 
one  of  their  fervants  pafs  the  threfhold  of  an  ambal^ 
fador,  he  would  infallibly  be  fent  to  prifon.  The  \aait 
renders  the  life  of  a  foreign  minifter  exceeding^ 
dull  and  unfocial ;  befide  that,  it  flops  the  channo 
through  which  young  gentlemen  on  their  traveb 
would  naturally  find  accefs  to  the  beft  company.  I 
believe  the  origin  of  this  law  at  Venice,  haa  its  rife 
Irom  a  frivolous  narrow  conceit  of  preventing  phtf 
againft  the  date*,  but,  in  a  fumptuary  view,  it  nuf 
be  uieful,  as  it  fupprefTes  that  emulation  in  luxui]b 

which 
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rhich  the  vifits  betwixt  their  rtobles  and  the  foreign 
oinifters  would  naturally  produce. 

The  nobles  are  faid  to  be  above  fifteen  hundred  in 
lumber,  and  it  will  therefore  be  readily  fuppofed^ 
hat  fsLT  the  greater  part  of  them  are  poor ;  as  all  the 
3ns  are '  noble,  and  they  have  no  means  of  addinj 
0  their  patrimony,  but  by  attaining  magifbacies  an< 
ffices  in  the  government,  which  are  not  lucrative, 
ompared  with  Englilh  employments.  By  an  anci* 
nt  a£t  of  the  fenate,  a  noble  muft  not  be  concerned 
a  any  article  of  commerce,  though  it  is  whifpered 
hac  many  of  them  have  clandemne  partnerihips. 
rhe  fons  too  being  all  nobles,  they  divide  their 
ftates  more  equally  than  in  monarchical  kingdoms, 
iffaere  the  eldeft  Ton  only,  in  order  to  fupport  the 
konour  of  the  family  with  the  more  fplendor,  enjoys 
he  title  and  eftate.  It  is  true,  that  in  Venice,  the 
ideft  has  ibme  benefit  from  his  primogeniture;  but, 
or  the  reaibns  I  have  mentioned,  that  benefit  is  not 
«ry  confiderable^  It  is  the  ambition  of  every  noble 
o  marry  one  daughter  to  a  noble ;  on  which  account 
le  fends  the  others  to  convents,  that  he  may  be  bet- 
rr  enabled  to  civc  her  a  fortune,  and  provide  hand* 
bmely  for  his  Ions.  There  are  four  convents  in  Ve- 
lice,  to  which  four  hofpitals  are  annexed,  that  givie 
Ames  to  the  convents  They  are  of  a  very  fingular 
nftitution  in  one  article,  being  open  to  a  certain 
miflfiber  of  poor  young  women,  who  are  thoroughly 
ioftrudted  in  both  vocal  and  infiru mental  mufic. 
They  exhibit  in  their  churches,  on  particular  days  df 
the  week,  and  fome  feftivals,  and  are  much  fre^ 
quented,  as  the  performance  is  finer  tlian  one  expefts 
in  any  other  place  than  a  theatre.  The  condition  upon 
i^ich  they  accept  their  education,  is  to  remain  in 
die  convent  until  fuch  time  as  thcfir  talents  (hall  in- 
ddce  fome  one  to  marry  them.  This  happens  very 
farely,  fo  that  they  generally  fing  on  till  their  voices 
are  loft,  and  their  names  are  almoll  forgotten.  The 
feunden  of  this  charity  had,  as  it  appears,  too  ex- 
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alted  an  opinion  of  the  power  of  mufic ;  for,  how^ 
ever  beautiful  the  girls  may  be,  they  trufl:  only  to 
their  melody,  being  intercepted  from  the  fight  of 
the  audience,  by  a  black  gauze  hung  over  the  nub 
of  the  gallery  in  which  they  perform  :  it  is  tran^- 
rent  enough  to  fhew  the  figures  of  women,  but  not 
in  the  Icaft  their  features  and  complexion.         ■  ■ 

The  poor  people  live  very  well  in  the  city  of  Ve- 
nice, which,  however,  may,  in  a  great  meafure,  be 
afcribed  to  their  ignorance  of  gin  and  brandy.  Thcj 
love  gaming,  and  are,  confequently,  often  needy  ^ 
but  the  government  connives  at  it,  and  are  nitliB' 
pleafed  to  have  them  fo :  as  for  thofe  who,  by  fick- 
nefs,  or  other  accidents,  are  reduced  to  poverty,  thert 
is  an  abundance  of  charitable  foundations  ;  howeveri 
the  fwarms  of  beggars  are  furprilingly  great.  The 
trade  of  begging,  in  all  catholic  countries,  will  fl^ 
ceflarily  profper,  fo  long  as  that  fpecies  of  charityi 
which  is  bellowed  on  beggars,  continues  to  ht  in- 
culcated by  their  preachers  and  confeflbrs,  as  the  moft 
perfeft  of  all  moral  duties. 

I  muft  take  notice  of  fome  difadvantages  this  city 
labours  under.  The  water  here  is  fuch  an  invitation 
to  gnats,  that  no  ftranger  to  this  place  will  conceivi 
the  torments  we  fuffered  every  day  and  night  from 
thefc  infefts  -,  and  it  muft  be  granted  that  the  canals, 
at  low  water,  are  often,  in  the  fummer,  very  ofitn- 
five,  perliaps  unwholfome.  The  bread  is  indifTerenti 
and  the  wine,  as  through  all  Italy  to  this  city,  very 
bad.  As  they  live  in  the  midft  of  fait  water,  all  the 
water  they  drink,  except  what  is  brought  from  the 
Brcnta,  is  collefted  from  the  rain  which  falls  on  thdr 
J>Ou{es :  to  this  end  thev  di*:;  a  well,  which,  at  a  cer- 
•am  depth,  they  furround  with  a  wall  of  terras,  made 

■oaft,  that  the  fait  water  in  tlie  canals  may 

t  into  the  well :  then  they  lay  a  bed  of 

^  which  the  water  filters  into  the  well, 

li^rie.'  in  the  molt  perfcft  ftate  of  the 

rtCTT  however,  as  everj^  houfckcei:>er  thinks 
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his  well  better  finiflied  than  that  of  his  neighbour, . 
one  may  conclude  that  Ibme  of  them  are  porous,  and 
do  admit  more  or  leis  fait  water  into  them.  The 
frequency  of  diarrhseas  is  another  argument,  that 
the  water  they  drink  is  purgative ;  but  perhaps  one 
of  the  greateft  inconveniencies  of  thefe  wells  is,  that 
they  do  not  contain  water  enough  for  a  family,  in 
cafe  of  long  droughts,  which  frequently  happen  in 
Ualy. 

All  pleadings  at  the  bar  muft  be  in  the  Venetian 
dialeA,  which  is  unpleafant  to  the  ear  of  a  foreigner  -, 
and  though  none  but  an  Italian  fhould  dare  to  criti- 
jcife  jon  tbe  ilile  and  tafte  of  an  Italian,  yet  a  foreigner 
may  venture  to  pronounce,  that  the  Venetian  dialeft 
k  a  corrupt  Italian,  as  they  have  letters  in  their  alpha- 
bet which  moft  of  the  natives  of  this  town  can  ne- 
yer  learn  to  utter;  and  are  therefore  obliged  to  drop 
entirely,  or  to  fubftitute  odiers  in  their  place.  For 
example,  in  all  words  where  the  letter  g  is  intro- 
duced, this  obiervation  takes  place ;  for,  inftead  of 
pronouncing  it  in  the  words,  Giudice^  Giulio,  Giovantie^ 
and  a  tfaoufand  others,  they  fay,  Dudice^  Dulioj  Bio- 
vannij  &c.  and  in  the  words  Mangiare^  Ragione^  they 
^p  it  almoft  entirely,  and  lay  Maniare^  liaioney  &c- 
Then  again  the  Tufcans,  and  indeed  the  Italians  of 
almoft  every  other  ftate,  pronounce  the  ci  and  ce^  as 
we  (hould  by  putting  an  b  betwixt  the  initial  and 
final  letters,  as  in  the  words  chirp  and  chefs  *,  but  a 
Venetian  has  not  the  power  of  exprefling  thofe  words, 
otherwife  than^r^  and  fefs. 

If  xliis  ftridure  on  their  language  be  a  little  too 
bold,  I  may  venture  at  lead  to  take  Ibme  freedoms 
with  the  indecorum  of  their  bar.  I  fliall  not  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  the  extraordinary  forms  of  their 
narrators,  their  interriiptors,  &c.  a  noiiy,  uncivilized 
manner  of  pleading  •,  but  fliall  only  elcrcribe,  if  I  am 
able,  the  agitation  and  fur\'  of  the  pleaders,  more 
like  that  ot  a  demoniac,  than  of  a  man  endeavour- 
ing, by  found  rcafon,  to  convince  the  judges  and  the 
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audience  of  the  juftice  of  his  client's  caule.    Eveiy 
advocate  mounts  into  a  fmall  pulpit,  a  little  devaicc} 
above  the  audience,  where  he  opens  his  harangue 
with  fome  gentlenefs,  but  does  not  long  contain  hiro- 
fclf  witliin  thofe  limits;  his  voice  foon  cracks,  and 
what  is  very  remarkable,  the  beginning  of  moft  feo- 
tences  (whilft  he  is  under  any  agitation,  or  ieeming 
enthufiafm,  in  pleading)  is  at  a  pitch  above  his  natu- 
ral voice,  fo  as  to  occafion  a  wonderful  difcwd  :  then, 
if  he  means  to  be  very  empharical,  he  ftrikes  the 
pulpit  with  his  hands  five  or  fix  times  together,  as 
quick  as  thought,  ftamping  at  the  lame  time,  fi>  as 
U)  make  the  great  room  relbund  with  this  fpecies  cf 
oratory.     At  length,  in  the  fiiry  of  his  argument,  he 
defcends  from  the  pulpit,  runs  about  pleadmg  on  die 
floor,  returns  in  a  violent  palfion  back  again  to  the 
pulpit,  thwacks  it  with  his  hands  more  than  at  fiift» 
and  continues  in  this  rage,   running  up  and  down 
the  pulpit  federal  times,   till  he  has  finiflied  his  ha- 
rangue.    They  feem  to  be  in  a  continual  danger  of 
dropping  their  wigs  from  their  heads,  and  1  am  told 
it  fomerin^cs  hippens.     The  audience  fmile  now  and 
then  at  this  extraordinary  behaviour;    but  were  a 
counrellor  to  plead  in  this  manner  at  Weftminftcr, 
his  friends  would  certainly  fend  for  a  Bedlam  dodor. 
I  rake  it  for  granted  there  may  be  fome  few  who 
fpeak  with  more  dignity*,    but  the  advocates  I  law 
were  all  men  of  eminence  in   tlurir  profcfiion  j  and 
believe  n^c,  wlicn   I  alTure  you,  tiiat  the  account  I 
have  here  nivcn  of  the  uU^ie  of  the  bar,  is  exaA  and 
fimple,  thoLigh  it  may  lecm   to  ikvour  of  extrava- 
gance."—] 

In  travelling  from  Vciiice  to  Vienna,  the  (horteft 
road  is  ihrcujh  Piidua,  where  yoii  a^ree  with  a  va« 
turino,  who  ror  cr/riage  and  liic:  generally  charges 
from  tvYcivc  to  fourteen  ducacs  for  every  paficnger^ 
but  as  few  rei^iarkablc  ubjcds  prcknt  themfelves  in 
that  read,  ro  uvAsi'y  the  cunofiiy  of  a  traveller,  our 
conipaay  ueicrmined  to  take  the  way  of  Trieiie  and 
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Flume,  two  places  now  famous  for  commerce,  and 
from  thence  to  take  a  view  of  the  natural  curiolities 
in  the  duchy  of  Carniola.  Thofe  who  are  fearful 
of  committing  themfclves  to  the  mercy  of  the  fea, 
may  perform  the  journey  by  firft  going  in  a  bark  t6 
Fofette,  and  from  thence  in  a  chailc  to  Palma.  Be- 
ing arrived '  at  Monte  Falcone,  a  bark  may  be  eafily 
hired  to  Triefte. 

The  mildnefs  of  the  feafon  encouraged  us  to  take 
the  fhorteft  way,  by  going  from  Venice  to  Triefte  by 
fcsLj  and  accordingly  we  provided  ourfelves  with  cer- 
^cates  of  health,  which  are  diftributed  gratis,  at  a 
iargp  edifice  oppolite  the  falt-office- 

Triefte  is  beautifully  fituated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
fiill,  about  which  the  vineyards  form  a  femicircle. 
The  ttown  is  but  fmall,  and  the  fort,  which  ftands 
pn  sdi  eminence,  is  furrounded  with  ditches }  but 
^Kherwile  in  a  very  defencelefs  condition,  and  garri- 
Ibned  only  with  forty-five  men.  They  are  at  prcfent 
crefting  jbme  new  fortifications  on  both  fides  of  the 
narrow  pailage  leading  into  the  inner  harbour.  The 
ditives  of  Triefte  are  accufed  of  being  lazy  and  proud, 
never  applying  themfelves  to  any  ufeful  employment, 
tad  of  being  of  fuch  an  envious  difpofition,  as  to 
molcft  ftrangers  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power. 

About  a  German  mile  from  Triefte  is  the  caftJc  of 
Servulo,  fituated  on  a  high  mountain,  from  whence 
there  is  an  inchanting  profped:.  Near  it  is  the  mouth 
or  entrance  of  a  famous  cavern,  in  which  the  lapide* 
Otis  exudations  have  formed,  on  the  top  and  fides«  fe- 
deral large  pillars,  and  a  variety  of  figures  of  white 
and  blue  colours.  This  cavern  is  very  ipacious,  and 
at  the  entrance  into  it,  being  on  the  fide  of  a  moun- 
tain, upward  of  thirty  ftone  fteps  are  cut  in  the  accli- 
vity, for  the  convenicncy  of  thofe  who  are  fond  of 
the  curiofities  of  nature.  In  a  rock,  juft  under  the 
caftle  of  St.  Servulo,  is  another  cave,  to  the  entrance 
<rf  which  you  pafs  over  a  draw-bridge.  The  inhabi- 
ints  of  the  country,  in  troubleibme  times,  ufed  to 
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lup  the  hrtt}ge,cflfaa;ff]l7  -ftcm^  tt^Ohfi^ 

Fiuiiia.  is  fituated.  ia  a ;va)iBr  omMT  t^^tiWi  wi 
jioted  for  £pod  wine,  fig^  and  odiQr.fquHyRiK  -is«i 
.  AdUbergt '  or,  in  itbe  SciQvoiiian  ian^iiiarht.  Q9f 
^fifiimna^  i^  ieycn  German  inile$  dilhnt  titMii;fiiUili 
Aner  afcending  about  half  way  up  the  ice|ivH{f  wiiir 
Adlft>ei;g«  by  the  mill,  you  ardve  at  a  braeonBH^ 
4mded.intp  fcv^ral  fpacio^s  paflkg<es.  *  3w'>^t|ijff 
decoradoas  of  the  roof  appear  like  ifidcSf  i  andi! 
derAiUy  delight  the  eye.  Th^  JBdes  likewife  i 
vered  with  the  fame  natural  eioidationSt  10  wlpcfc 
the  ieo^nation  of  the  curious  fpedator  finsqiidn^ 

SVes  variqus' format  never  intended -by  natilRti-# 
at  it  is  no  wonder  tp  hear  fome  peoples  px!etei)dih|| 
they  have  feen  the-  djeads  of  hor&s,  dragpns,  Vfffptli 
and  other  iponftrous  ^{y>e^rances.  if  a,  pei;jcM>'a4!# 
liofity  will  lead  him  fo  far»  he  may  iv>^  about tMi 
permaii  miles  in  the  fubterrapeoui  pa0agestof  tkb 
cavern.  .  .  :..^ 

About  a  German  mile  farther,  towards  the.  ooftlir 
weft,  are  alfo  feveral  remarkable  caverns  \  k)  one  jot 
which,  great  part  of  the  caftle  of  Lueg,  belong^ 
to  count  Cobenczl,  ftands  as  under  a  roof.  Inttfac 
Sclavonian  language  this  caftle  is  called  JamoMi 
^hich  fignifies  a  hole  or  cave.  ,,  ^lyi. 

About  three  quarters  of  a  leagpe  fronri  AdKbOfb 
is  the  remarkable  fubterraneous  paflage,  calledrSt 
Mary  Magdalen's  Caye^  to  which  there  is  nogoinf 
but  qn  Ijorleback.  Thp  ftones<mid  bufhes  are  ezcee£ 
ing  tipublefomc^  but  even  this  fatigue  is  amply  m^ 
warded  by  the  latisfa^pn  a  curious  perfon  enjoys ?ia 
ie^ing  fiich  an  extraordinary  cavern.  It  is  n9t«  Jif 
deed,  pq'^i.al  to  that  of  Adlfberg  in  height,  but  in  fc- 
vera!  ptljer  particulars,  far  furpalTes  it ;  and  I  muft 
coijfefs,  is  the  ifincft  I  ever  faw.  You  fjrft  defemi 
into  i  k^ind  of  hole,  where  the  earth  feems  to  l)|l*  ^ 
XdUei}  in,  for  ten  paces  before  jou  arrive  at  .the  <ii» 
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trance,  which  appears  like  a  chafm  in  a  rock,  caufed 
bjr  an  earthquake.  Here  the  torches  are  lighted  to 
.conduct  travellers,  the  cave  being  excreamly  dark, 
and  divided  into  ieveral  apartments  or  halls.  The 
yaft  number  of  pillars,  formed  by  nature,  in  this 
wonderful  cavern,  give  it  a  very  magnificent  appear- 
ance, being  exceeding  beautiful,  as  white  as  fnow^ 
lUid  almofl:  tranfparent.  -  The  bottom  is  of  the  fame 
materials,  fo  that  a  perfon  may  imagine  he  is  walk- 
ing among  the  ruins  of  Ibme  ftately  palace,  fur- 
rounded  by  magnificent  pillars  and  columns,  fome 
entire,  and  others  mutilated. 

At  Planina,  rhofe  who  are  curious  take  horfc, 
in  order  ro  vifit  Cirknitz,  about  a  German  mile  from 
it.  This  is  but  a  fmall  village,  and  of  itfelf  not 
worth  feeing  •,  but  the  lake,  which  lies  about  half  a 
je^ue  from  it,  is  very  famous,  and  has  been  the  fub- 
jc6t  of  the  difquifitions  of  many  naturalifts. 
•  It  is  a  common  proverb,  that  in  the  Cirknitzer- 
fce  a  perfon  may  fovv,  reap,  hunt,  and  fi(h,  within 
the  fpace  of  one  year ;  but  this  circumftance  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  lake,  but  common  to  every  other  fpot 
overflowed  with  water  in  the  winter  and  fpring ;  but 
.what  is  really  wonderful,  is  the  ebbing  and  flowing 
of  this  lake.  The  former  happens  in  a  long  drought, 
j^hether  it  be  fummer  or  winter ;  and  the  laft  year 
the  water  was  abforbed  twice  entirely :  the  firft  time 
in  the  fummer,  and  the  fecond  in  the  winter  follow- 
ing. The  lake  generally  continues  to  ebb  for  five 
mid  twenty  days  ;  the  water,  during  that  time,  run- 
ning off  by  holes  or  cavities,  which  are  eighteen  in 
nuniber,  relcmbling  fo  many  whirlpools.  The  ca- 
vities do  not  abforb  an  equal  quantity  of  water  in 
the  fame  time  ;  for  that  called  Kamine  empties  itfelf 
in  five  days,  and  in  five  days  more  the  Vodonos  be- 
comes dry  :  five  days  after  this,  the  Refchatto  is  eva- 
cuated ;  and  at  the  end  of  five  days  more  the  Koten 
pool  is  empty  :  and  laftly,  at  the  end  of  the  fucceed- 
mg  five  days  the  Lcvifche  is  dried  up.     The  water, 

during 
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during  that  time,  is  alio  abibrbed  by  the  other  thift. 
teen  holes  or  whirlpools  ;  fo  that  in  twenty-five  days 
the  lake  is  entirely  dry.  After  a  fortnight's  fettled 
drought  in  fummer,  the  lake  is  obfervcd  again  to 
ebb ;  but  if  it  happens  to  rain  for  two  or  three  days, 
it  fills  again.  Inllances  have  been  known  of  its  be- 
ing dried  up  three  times  in  a  year. 

Any  pealant  may  purchafc  the  liberty  of  fifliing  in 
this  lake  for  three  fiebenzehner,  or  one  and  5fty  cnit- 
zers,  in  which  part  of  this  lake  he  pleafes,  and  a$ 
often  as  he  will,  till  the  waters  begin  to  fall  •,  but  on 
the  return  of  the  water,  this  licence  muft  be  zsm 
purchafed.     Some  of  the  pools  or  cavitic?,  which 
have  but  few  fifh  in  them,  are  given  to  the  pealants 
to  be  cleared;  and  when  the  water  begir*;  to  fall,  a 
bell  is  rung  at  Cirknitz,  on  which  all  ha:-:cn  to  the 
place  of  this  gleaning,  as  it  is  called,  from  which 
only  a  few  holes  are  exempted.     What  fij(h  is  not 
confumcd  while  frelh,  is  dried  by  the  fire.     Above 
one  hundred  peafants   tnke   the  advantage  of  this 
fiftier)',  and  the  men  and  women  run  promifcuoufly 
to  the  pools,  quite  naked,  notwithftanding  both  -the 
magiftrates  and  clergy  have  ufed  their  joint  endea- 
vours to  fupprefs  this  indecent  cuftom  ;  which  gives 
occafion  to  a  great  deal  of  laughter  and  indecent  lanr 
guage  among  ftrangers  who  happen  to  be  prelent, 
Befidc,  iuch  fights  are  ftrong  temptations  to  reclufcsj 
and  though  the  v;omen  of  the  lower  clafs  in  this  coun- 
try cannot  br>.ift  of  their  beauty,  yet  they  are  not  dif- 
agrccable  to   thofe  who  never  fee  any  of  the  fex 
btlidc. 

Noiwuliflnnding  every  part  of  the  lake  is  abiblute^ 
]y  dried  \'\\  and  nothing  remains  alive  in  it  except 
the  fy:.-^-r]  .md  young  fry  in  Narte  and  Piauze,  and 
thefilh  in  the  river  Jefltr-,  ycr,  on  the  return  of  the 
water,  r^  great  a  number  of  fifli  arc  fccn  in  it  as  be- 
fore. 'I'he  filh  that  return  with  the  water  are  of  a 
very  lar^e  fK'.c,  particularly  jacks,  weighing  from 
fifrv   to  ftvcnty   pounds  each-,  a  convincing  proof 

that 
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that  the  relervoir  which  fupilplies  this  lake  with  wa- 

is  well  flocked  with  fi(h. 

When  great  quantities  of  rain  fall,  three  of  the 
cavities,  namely,  Koten,  JenQenza,  and  Trcflctz, 
m&  water  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  fethoms.  If 
the  rain  continues,  and  efpecially  if  attended  with 
claps  of  thunder,  the  water  iffues  out  of  all  the  holes 
through  which  it  was  abforbed,  thofe  of  Velka  and 
Mala  Karloufa  alone  excepted,  and  the  whole  lake  is 
again  filled  with  water  in  twenty-four,  nay,  fometimes 
in  eighteen  hours.  Some  of  the  holes  or  cavities  only 
cjeft,  but  never  abforb  water ;  while  others  both  cjeit 
and  abforb,  during  the  ebb  or  flow  of  the  lake.  Nor 
(lo  fifh  rife  with  the  water  through  all  the  holes, 
owing  poflibly  to  the  narro\vnefs  of  the  fyphons 
through  which  the  water  flows.  Sometimes  even 
live  ducks,  with  grafs  and  fmall  fifh  in  their  fh)machs, 
have  emerged  from  thefe  cavities ;  a  fufficient  proof 
that  there  mufl  be  a  large  lake  under  the  Cirknitzer- 
^.  The  water  in  the  latter  fometimes  rifes  fuddenly 
five  or  fix  feet  above  the  ufual  height. 

On  one  fide  of  the  lake,  confiderably  above  the 
furface  of  the  water,  is  a  rock,  in  which  are  two  holes 
at  fome  diftance  from  each  other;  through  both 
which  the  water  ifTucs,  during  a  thunder  ihower, 
with  great  noife  and  impetuofity.  When  this  hap- 
pens in  the  autumn,  a  great  number  of  ducks  are 
ejcfted ;  thefe  fowls  are  m,  of  a  black  colour,  blind, 
and  almoft  deflitute  of  feathers ;  but  in  about  a  fort- 
night, are  full-fledged,  recover  their  fight,  and  fly 
away.  Each  of  thefe  apertures  is  about  fix  feet  dia- 
meter, and  ejeft,  during  thefe  florms,  a  conflant  co- 
lumn of  water  of  the  fame  dimenfions. 

This  lake  has  three  pleafant  iflands,  betide  a  pen- 
infula.  Its  greateil  extent  is  a  large  German  mile, 
or  two  leagues,  and  one  league  in  breadth.  The  in- 
habitants  call  it  Zerknilhu  JefTen;  the  former  de- 
noting a  fmall  church,  and  the  latter  water.  The 
greateft  depth,  exclufive  of  the  cavities  and  holes, 
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is  4lDMi;  ftnr  £tfiioiiis.    Smiio  calb  k  i|M  jdb 


4p0k  cidicr  from  the  town  of  Larg^ 
if^.tfIvom  its  deep  aad  cavouoiB  bod. 
.  JBeiflgdcfiroasornewiiigtlie  impoiil  qokUkM 
imoa  of  UOf  I  detemiiued  to  tdpe  Ae  Aod^ 
iwd  f ram  Flanlaa,  wMch  lies  tiiroiigh  LmdU  ;  Wl 
WM  ob%Dd  p  ga  bjr  the  w:qr  of  t^ptr  fanlMd|| 
t  town  ficmted  about  two  Gomin  oouer  figplitf 


Vir^  ^utjckfilvcr,  or  miaera  mertarii^  u  dai^iju 
pare4  entirely  by  nature,  and  is  found  m  thsiaew 
thefe  mines  in  globules  ot  litde  drops*  and  jjaw  fairfl 
iSows  like  the  miUc  fmm  a  cow;  to  dbat  ip  ^komi 
a  finck  peribniias  been  known  to  gather  dhove  A[, 
and  uidriy  pounds  of  (his  vii^n  mercury^  ^ 
ufe  in  making;  <he  noSiduca  meroirialis^  orlha 
rometers,  which  being  Ihaken  in  the  daik;  in  a.; 
pendicular  ditedioOy  emit  Ught ;  but  brighi 
tlie  mercury  falls,  than  when  it  rifes. 

Virgin  mercury  may  be  known  by  the  ibllowiB# 
experiment.  Let  an  amalgama  be  made  of  mercuif 
and  gold*  put  it  over  the  fire  co  evaporate,  and  if  it^ 
be  virgin  mercury,  it  will  carry  all  the  gold  away  with* 
it»  which  common  mercury  will  not.  ^ 

Every  common  miner  receives  weekly,  in  nK>ncy' 
and  proviflons,  about  a  guilder  and  a  half,  or  3  s.  6d 
llerhng  &  but  the  health  of  many  of  them  is  extreami)( 
impaired,  being  often  affcifted  with  nervous  dilbrrl 
dcrs,  violent  tremblings,  and  fudden  convulfive  mo^. 
tbns  in  their  heads  and  legs.      The  quickfilver  ii^^ 
nuates  icfelf  furprifrngly  into  the  bodies  of  manynf , 
thofc  workmen.     The  fame  pernicious  eflfefts  have' 
been  felt  by  goldfmiths,  who  cannot  gild  without 
'  ufing  quicklilver ;  on  which  account  it  is  alfo  lafcfl: 
to  work  in  the  open  air^    Thofe  who  filver  lookinK- 
glaiTcs  at  Venice,  are  very  fubjeft  to  paralydc  dit 
oidcrs.    On  the  other  hand,  there  are  inftances'of^ 
peribns  labouring  under  venereal  diftemperSt 
have  been  cured  bv  working  in  the  quickfilver 
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rhe  penetrative  fubtilty  of  mercury  is.lefs  furprifing, 
s  it  appears  from  accurate  obfervations,  that  a  little 
rlobule  of  quickfilver,  not  exceeding  a  coriander 
ccd  in  magnitude,  may,  by  only  preffing  it  between- 
he  finger  and  thumb,  be  divided  into  twenty-feven" 
mUtons  of  fmall  particles,  all  retaining  their  argen- 
:ine  luftre  and  globular  form,  as  may  be  feen  through 
I  microfcope. 

There  is  a  confiderable  demand  for  quickfilver  at 
iTcnice,  where  it  is  ufed  in  filvering  looking-glafies^ 
ind  fome  of  it  is  fent  to  Rome  and  Naples. 

From  Laubach  to  Gratz  in  Stiria,  are  ten  ftages: 
Jie  third,  namely,  from  St.  Ofwald  to  Franze;  is 
i^ry  craggy,  and  on  the  road  is  a  ftone  infcribed 
»rith  thcfe  words.  Fines  Camiolta^  marking  the  li- 
mits between  the  duchy  of  ^  Carniola  and  the  country 
jf  Cilley.  About  twenty  paces  on  this  fide  of  it  is 
1  fine  fquare  pyramid  on  a  bafis  of  black  marble ; 
and  on  the  top  an  eagle,  with  his  wings  expanded, 
and  looking  toward  Carniola!  In  his  claws  are  a 
globe  and  fcepter ;  on  each  fide  of  it  is  a  fulfome  in- 
Icription  in  Latin. 

Two  ftages  from  Gratz,  in  the  way  to  Vienna,  on 
the  right-hand  of  Retelftein,  is  a  cave,  out  of  which 
arc  continually  dug  large  bones,  called  Unicomu  Fof- 
file^  not  unlike  tliol'e  of  Canftein.  The  entrance  into 
this  cave  is  very  fpacious,  and  under  a  rock.  Thefe 
bones  may  be  conjeflured  to  havq  belonged  to  fome 
wild  beafts,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  or 
fome  other  extraordinary  inundation,  had  fiieltered 
thcmfelves  in  this  cavern. 

Laxemburg,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  Lach- 
fendorf,  is  generally  the  fpring-refidencc  of  the  im- 
perial court.  A  large  plain  in  the  neighbourhood,  is 
very  commodious  for  hunting  the  heron,  a  diverfion 
of  which  the  late  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  very  fond : 
but  the  palace  is  not  worth  feeinjj,  either  with  re- 
gard to  architecture  or  furniture. 
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Fitan  Ninifadty  ilmoft  to  Luacembarg^  iiltl 
and  iMurrcM  jplib :  and  I  muft  oonfefi  tfaac  aU^ 
and  tK^  fjM  of  Auftria  botderinff  on  it,  4pl 
ttfftpfer tbeidea Thad before  fonnedof  ^hem»  « 
m  point  oF  beauty  or  fertility.  But  mm  hm 
btln^  to  Vienna  is  a  chanmnK  cbontiTf  ud  me. 
idAlg  over  AHnetberg^  a  imali  hi)l»  bdt  aKM 
iiF  eS£6ffldit '  profpcd,  lis  delightfully  plaotod' 
lOM  o»  trees* 

£As  ^  afe  g^mu;  to  enter  dK  dt^  <^  Vieiu^ 
(ttpital  cf  die  wbofe.  German  empire,  and  die^ 
defetce  of  tfo  emperor,  it  will  be  a  proper  plaice' 
to  tdd  a  few  wonb  of  general  defGnption,  of  thl 
ooPaSBve  body  which  cbmpoles  that  celebraiod 
pire ;  without  defcending  to  nunute  parcicaliuAL 

tjermttiy,  which  is  called  by  the  Freujch  !^ 
migne,  aoia  by  the  nadves  themfelves  Deutii^ 
is  bosindsd  by  Franee,  the  Netherlands,  and  tli9 
man  Se^  on  die  weft ;  by  South  Jutland  and  the 
tic  oti  the  north;  by  Polifh  Pruffia,  PolaticL 
Hungary  on  the  eaft ;  and  by  the  Gulph  of  Vt 
the  dominions  of  the  ftate  of  Venice  and  Sn 
land  on  die  fouth;  extending  from  45^  4'  te 
401''  north  ladtude,  and  from  6""  to  19""  45'  etA 
gtcude:  acGordinely  its  greateil  extent  from  i 
CO  fbuth  is  fix  hundred  and  forty  Englilh  noil 
Itmth,  and  five  hundred  and  fifty  in  breadth. 

uermany  is  divided  into  ten  circles,  in  md 
ptomote  and  maintain  the  public  welfare ;  ft 
mote  yj&  divifion  and  coUedion  of  the  aids  or 
1^  the  empire,  either  in  men  or  money ;  androl 
ventiBg  and  remedying  the  diforders  in  the  t 
.  ooinagpt  &c.  The  circles  have,  however,  no  ] 
cuhr  regulation  with  refped:  to  precedence^  hi 
very  differently  ranked  in  the  ordinances  and 
of  the  empire.  Thefe  are  the  Auftrian,  the  Bui 
ffian,   the  Eledoral  Rheniih,  the  Franconitt 

Swabian^  the  Upper  Rhenilh,  the  Lower  Rb 
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Weflphalian,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Saxon.  But 
this  divifion  of  the  circles  is  imperfeft,  in  not  include 
ing  all  the  dominions  of  the  German  empire ;  for  Bo- 
hemia^ Moravia,  the  Lufatias,  and  the  Silelias,  art 
not  comprized  within  them ;  nor  was  a  fufficient  le* 
gard  paid  to  the  (ituation  of  the  countries. 

With  refpe^t  to  religion,  the  circles  are  divided 
into  thofe  uiat  are  entirely  Popifli,  as  the  Auftrian 
and  Burgundian ;  into  fuch  as  are  wholly  Proteftant, 
which  are  thofe  of  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony ;  and 
into  the  mixed,  to  which  all  the  others  belong. 

The  emperor's  title  runs  thus,  "  F.  by  the  grace 
ofGodele£bed  a  Roman  emperor,  and  at  all  times 
Mgmenter  of  the  empire  of  Germany."  Next  fol- 
low the  titles  of  the  hereditary  imperial  dominions^ 
The  ftates  of  the  empire  give  the  emperor  the  title 
of  moft  illuftrious,  mod;  powerful,  nnd  mod  invin- 
cible Roman  emperor ;  but  the  lad  is  emitted  by 
the  eieAors. 

The  prerogatives  of  the  emperor  confift  partly  in 
Us  being  looked  upon  by  all  other  crowned  head^ 
and  ftates  in  Europe  as  the  Rrft  European  potentate, 
and  confequently  has  precedence  given  him  and  his 
ambafladors.  With  refped  to  the  German  empire, 
he  is  its  fupreme  head,  and  as  fuch  enjoys  many  pri- 
vileges. Yet  his  power  in  the  adminift ration  of  the 
German  empire  is  limited,  as  well  by  the  capitulation 
of  the  election,  the  other  laws  of  the  empire,  by 
treaties,  as  by  the  cuftoms  of  the  empire.  Thofe 
pnvileges  which  he  has  the  right  of  exercifing  with- 
out the  advice  of  the  ftates,  are  called  his  refcrvata  ; 
but  his  greateft  power  does  not  confift  in  thele,  which 
are  far  from  being  repugnant  to  the  liberties  of  the 
ftates  of  the  empire. 

His  rights,  with  refpeft  to  ecclefiaftical  affairs,  con- 
lift  in  little  more  than  confirming  ecclefiaftical  elec- 
tions, and  fending  commiifaries  to  the  elections  of 
aichbiftiops,  bilhops,  and  abbots,  that  they  may  be 
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performed  in  due  order ;  but  the  commiflary  is  nc» 
vcr  perfonally  prefent  at  chele  clcftions. 

With  rcfpeft  to  temporal  affairs,  the  emperor  has 
the  right  of  beftowing  perfonal  dignities  ;  as  for  in- 
itance,  die  creating  of  noblemen,  as  lords,  barons,, 
counts,  who  enjoy   the  dignity  of  princes,  and  of 
knights  and  gentry,  as  alio  that  of  raifmg  countries 
and  territories  to  a  higher  rank  ;  of  beftowing  coats 
of  arms,  as  alfo  the  enlarging,  improving,  and  alter- 
ing them.     He  has  the  power  of  cflabliftiing  univer- 
fities,  and  enabling  them  to  confer  academical  de- 
crees ',  of  granting  a  right  of  holding  fairs  and  mar- 
kets, and  o£  erefting  any  place  into  a  fanftuary:  .  He 
has  likewife  the  power  of  beftowing  letters  of  rc- 
fpite,  of  fecurin^  a  debtor  againft  his  creditor,  and 
of  conferring  majority  on  minors.     He  can  put  chil- 
dren who  are  born  out  of  wedlock  upon  the  footing 
of  fuch  as  are  legitimate ;  can  confirm  the  contni& 
and  ftipulations  ot  the  members  of  the  empire  5  and 
fo  far  remit  the  oaths  extorted  from  them,  that  ttey 
may  commence  an  acftion  at  law  againft  another,  od 
account  of  the  very  thing  for  wiiich  the  oath  was 
adminiftered. 

The  emperor,  however,  .has  no  right,  without  the 
conlent  of  the  colleftive  ftates  of  the  empire,  to  put 
one  of  thofe  ftates  under  the  ban  ;  to  exclude  a  ftatc 
of  the  empire  from  a  feat  and  voice  in  its  colleges  j 
%}  interfere  in  the  laws  of  the  empire  ;  to  conclude 
treaties  in  affairs  relating  to  the  empire;  to  involve 
ic  in  a  war  ;  to  raife  levies  v  or  to  conclude  a  peace 
in  which  the  empire  is  concerned  •,  to  appoint  taxes 
in  it ;  to  regulate  the  coinage  -,  to  build  torts  in  the 
empire  ;  or  to  dcicrmine  religious  difpures. 

The  llicccfTor  in  tlie  adminillration  is  frequently 
chofen  by  tr.c  dcclors  during  the  life  of  ihc  emperor, 
and  the  perlbn  lb  chofcn,  is  ftiled  king  of  the  Romans. 
He  is  cU:cu*d  p,rd  crowned  in  the  very  fame  manner  as 
the  emperor  i  and  thongl;  lie  has  proptjly  no  king- 
dom^ 
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dom,  is  aftually  a  crowned  head ;  is  faluted  with  the 
title  of  majefty,  and  enjoys  the  title  of  perpetual 
augmenter  of  the  empire,  and  king  of  Germany.  He 
bears  a  fpread  eagle  with  one  head,  in  his  arms,  and 
takes  precedence  before  all  other  kings  of  Chriften- 
dom. 

With  refpeft  to  the  emperor's  court  and  chancery, 
he  hfc  for  his  afliftants  the  arch-offices  of  the  empire, 
which  are  filled  byeledtoi^. 

Of  the  nine  dehors,  three  are  fpiritual,  and  the 
reft  temporal.  Of  the  former  is  the  eleftor  of  Mentz, 
who  is  arch-chancellor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire, 
and  direftor  of  the  electoral  college.  The  eleftor  of 
Treves,  who  is  the  fecond  Ipiritual  eleftor,  is  the 
arch-chancellor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire  in  Gaul 
and  the  kingdom  of  Aries ;  but  this  is  at  prefent  no 
more  than  a  mere  tide.  He  has  the  firft  voice  at  the 
de&ion  of  a  king  of  the  Romans,  and  confequently 
precedes  the  eledtor  of  Cologn.  The  eleftor  of  Co- 
logn  is  arch-chancellor  of  the  holy  Roman  empire 
in  Italy,  and  has  a  fecond  voice  at  the  ele£lion  of  a 
Jung  of  the  Romans. 

The  temporal  eleftors  are  the  following  :  the  king 
,of  Bohemia,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the  ele6tor  of 
-Saxony,  the  ele6lor  of  Brandenburg,  the  eledlor  Pa- 
latine, and  the  eledor  of  Hanover.  The  king  and 
ck&or  of  Bohemia  is  arch-cup-bcarer  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire.  His  other  prerogatives  are,  his 
preceding  all  other  temporal  ele(5lors,  walking  in 
proceffion  immediately  aiter  the  emperor,  followed 
by  the  emprefs,  and  the  eleftors  of  Mentz  and  Co- 
logn;  and  in  the  elei^oral  college  he  has  a  third 
voice.  The  eleftor  of  Bavaria  is  arch-fewer  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire.  The  eleftor  of  Saxony  is  arc!i- 
marfhal  of  the  holy  Roman  empire.  At  the  diets, 
auid  on  other  foleriin  occafions,  he  carries  the  fword 
of  ftate  before  the  emperor,  and  at  the  coronation 
rides  into  a  heap  of  oats,  and  fills  a  filver  meafurc 
with  them.  The  elcftor  of  Brandenburg  is  arch- 
Vot.  V.  Q  thair.ber- 
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chamberlain  of  the  empire,  and  carries  the  fcepter 
before  the  emperor,  and  prcfents  him  with  water  ia 
a  filver  bafon,  for  him  to  walh  his  hands.     The  elec- 
tor  Palatine  has   the  ofHce  of   arch-treafurer,  and 
throughout  all  Germany  is  proteftor  of  the  order  of 
St.  John  ;  he  can  alfo  raife  nobles  and  gentlemen  to 
the  degree  of  counts.     The  eleftor  of  Bavaria  being 
put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  the  Palatine 
obtaining  the  oflice  of  ^arch-fewer,   the  eleftor  of 
Brunfwic  Lunenburg  alfo  obtained  the  office  of  arch- 
treafurer,  a  title  which  he  ftill  bears,   till  another 
fuitable  ofEce  be  found  him.     He  enjoys  the  alter- 
nate fuccefljon  of  the  bifhopric  of  Ofnaburg,  with 
fome  other  rights  and  privileges ;  and  his  eleftoral 
jurifdiftion  extends  both  to  the  territories  of  Hano- 
ver and  Zell.     Indeed,  the  emperor  Leopold  r:ufed 
the  illuilricus  houle  of  Hanover,  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  IItvIccSl  both  he  and  the  empire  had 
received  from  it,  to  the  electoral  dignity,  "fo  early  as 
tlic  year  1602  •,    but  thole  electors  obtained  neither 
a  fe.;:  nor  u  voice  \n  tl^  electoral  college  till  the  year 
1708. 

After  tlicle  follov/  \n  rank  the  prince.^  of  the  cm- 
])lie,  who  are  p:;rtl/  fpiriiual  and  partly  temporal; 
p'lrtly  ok^,  and  partly  new,  or  tiril  raifed  to  that  dig- 
nity lincc  the  reigii  of  Ferdinand  II.  'I'he  fpiritual 
princes  aie  eithe.  aichbiiliops,  bifliops,  or  princely 
;-bbocs ;  and  to  thtni  Hkcwife  belonoj  the  Teutonic 
riallers,  together  v*ith  the  marierilnp  of  the  order  of 
St.  John.  Amon;^'  tlie  teiiinoral  princes  is  an  arch- 
duke, and  the  reil  a:j  either  dukes,  pailgravea,  mar- 
graves, landgraves,  biirgravcs,  princes,  or  princely 
counts. 

1  lie  dijt  of  the  empire  is  ai  aiTembly  of  the  cm- 
pci";r,  aiid  of  all  thj  ftates,  or  their  envoys  and  ple- 
nipotonriarics,  i!i  order  to  eonlul:  anJ  take  refolurions 
in  lucli  aitairs  as  concern  the  wiiole  German  empire. 
The  liiet  is  fummoned  by  the  emperor,  who,  after 
conluking  with  the  electors,  appoints  the  time  and 
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place  where  it  fhall  meet,  which  muft  be  within  the 
German  dominions.  The  emperor  cither  afllfts  at  it 
in  pcrfon,  or  has  a  principal  commiflary,  who  is  ge- 
nerally an  old  imperial  aulic  counfellor,  and  a  peilcn 
of  learning  raifed  co  the  dignity  of  a  baron. 

The  refpedlive  dates  may  either  appear  themfelves, 
or  by  their  envoys  ;  or  charge  another  ftate,  or  its  en- 
voys, with  their  voice. 

The  ftates  of  tlie  empire,  in  their  confultation?, 
divide  into  three  colleges,  the  eleftoral,  the  princely, 
ind  the  college  of  the  imperial  cities :  each  of  the 
:wo  firft,  which  arc  called  the  higher  colleges  of  the 
mpire,  has  a  principal  and  bye-chamber  of  its  own ; 
3Ut  all  the  three  colleges  meet  to  hear  the  imperial 
pioppfals,  and  at  the  exchanging  of  the  conclufions 
if  both  the  higher  colleges  againft  the  imperial  ci- 
ies,  in  the  hall  of  correlatives.] 

The  city  of  Vienna  is  not  of  itfclf  very  large ; 
:onfl(ling  only  of  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-two 
loufes  i  and  a  walk  round  the  ramparts  may  be  per- 
brmcdin  Jittle  more  than  an  hour.  The  number  of 
ts  inhabitants,  from  cxacl  computations,  amounts 

0  fifty  thoufond  :  but  the  kiburbs,  which  extend  be- 
wccn  five  and  fix  hundred  common  paces  from  the 
brtifications,  occupy  a  large  fpace  of  ground ;  fo  that 
c  would  take  four  hours  to  ride  round  the  line 
hrown  up  againft  the  malecontcncs  of  Hungary  in 
704,  though  this,  on  both  fides,  only  extends  to 
..copoldftadt.  If  tiiCrefore  the  whole  fuburbs  be  in- 
luded  under  the  name  of  Vienna,  the  number  of  in- 
labitants  will  amount  to  between  tliree  hundred  and 
hrec  hundred  and  fifty  choufund  •,  cf  which  the  bu- 
ials  are  annually  about  I'cven  tlioul.iiid.  The  ftrects 
3  the  city  are  very  narrow  and  crookeJ.  'Ihe  im- 
icrial  court  has  the  privilj^c  of  quarcjrinn;  lblclicr.3 

1  the  fecond  ftory  of  each  citizen's  i.ouie;  ai-d  as  tiio 
i  a  great. diminution  cf  the  proprietor's  rents,  bcfidv: 
iic  narrownels  of  liie  frcnts,  the  ciiizens  on<.!cav'-ur 
0  make  thcmlclvcs  amends  by  t!.e  height  of  the 
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buildings ;  fo  that  the  houfes  in  Vienna  are  from  fix 
to  leven  ftories  high :  one  of  thefe,  in  the  fquare,  cal- 
led Uof,  has  on  one  fide  feven  ftories,  and  on  the 
other  tight. 

There  are  in  Paris  more  magnificent  houfes  than 
at  Vienna,  but  the  courts  before  them,  and  the  gates, 
which  are  generally  fliut,  greatly  diminifli  their  ap- 
pearance. The  palaces  in  Vienna  arc  indeed  gene- 
rally hid,  as  it  were,  in  narrow  ftreets ;  but  in  ftatc- 
linefs  and  extent,  they  very  far  furpafs  thofe  at  Paris, 
efpecially  if  the  grand  ftruclures  in  the  fuburbs  are 
included. 

A  perfon  of  quality  and  fortune,  who  is  fond  of 
gaming,  may  here  indulge  that  difpofition  to  thefbll, 
and  is  lure  of  being  received  in  all  afiemblies.  Bat 
it  is  neceflary,  previoufly,  to  weigh  the  ftate  of  your 
purl'e,  before  you  engage  too  far,  as  gaming  is  here 
carried  to  a  very  great  height. 

Befide  the  aflemblies  of  the  firft  nobility,  here  are 
many  others,  confifling  of  fuch  perfons  as  are  not 
admitted  into  thofe  of  the  bell  quality;  for  Vienna 
fwarms  with  upftart  noblemen,  or  with  perfons  who 
give  themfelvcs  out  for  fuch,  though  really  they  have 
no  claim  to  nobility.  As  foon  as  a  man  becomes  maf- 
ter  of  a  fortune,  his  head  is  turned  with  the  thoughts 
of  a  patent  of  nobility,  and  few  fet  out  with  Icls  than 
the  title  of  a  baron. 

Among  thofe  who  live  moft  agreeably  at  Vienna, 
are  the  proftors  or  attornies  of  the  imperial  court  rf 
jufticc,  fome  of  whom  acquire  annually  upward  of 
ten  thoufand  guilders,  each  equal  to  two  fiiillings  and 
four  pence.  Moft  citizens  employ  fuch  an  agent  or 
attorney  at  the  rate  of  twenty-four,  to  thirty  guilders 
a  year,  for  managing  any  procefles;  a  nobleman 
thirty-fix  guilders.  The  Proteftants  arc  allowed  the 
public  exercife  of  their  religion  at  the  houfes  of  the 
Swedifh,  Danifh,  and  Dutch  ambafladors ;  but  they 
muft  take  care  not  to  meet  a  proccflion  oT  the  hofl^. 
unlcfs  they  think  proper  to  pay  the  ufual  adoradon. 

The 
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The  imperial  park,  or  paddock,  called  Prater,  an 
ifland  in  the  Danube,  is  much  frequented  in  the 
^ring  for  its  pleafant  airy  walks.  The  Au-Garten 
IS  open  all  the  year,  where  the  walks,  hedges,  and 
groves  are  fo  pleafant,  that  it  is  generally  fr^^quented 
by  pcrfons  of  diftinftion.  Befide  the  imperial  riding- 
houfe,  thofe  of  the  princes  Scliwarczcnberg,  Lichten- 
fftein,  Dietrickftein,  count  Staremberg,  and  efpeci- 
ally  that  of  count  Paar  in  Alfter-ftrceti  are  well 
worth  feeing. 

The  trade  of  Vienna  is  little  anfwerable  to  its 
krgenefs  and  convenient  fituation.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  heavy  duties  on  mod  commodities 
brought  hither,  particularly  thofe  on  wine,  oxen,  and 
other  provifions  coming  out  of  Hungary.  The  eaft- 
country  company  pay  three  per  cent,  for  all  they  im- 
port, which  has  caufed  them  to  raife  their  prices  con- 
fiderably. 

[Lady  Montagu  affords  us  the  following  entertain- 
ing particulars  relating  to  this  famous  city. 

'•  We  travelled  by  water  from  Ratifbon,  a  jour- 
ney perfectly  agreeable,  down  the  Danube,  in  one 
of  thole  little  vcffels,  that  they,  very  properly,  call 
wooden  houfes,  having  in  them  all  the  convenien* 
cics  of  a  palace,  (loves  in  the  chambers,  kitchens, 
&c.  They  are  rowed  by  twelve  men  each,  and  move 
witjj  fuch  an  incredible  fwiftnefs,  that  in  t!ie  fame 
day  you  have  the  pleafure  of  a  vaft  variety  of  pruf- 
pc^:  and  within  the  fpace  of  a  few  hours,  you  have 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  a  populous  city,  adorned  with 
magnificent  palaces,  and  the  mofl  romantic  I'olitudes, 
which  appear  dillant  from  the  commerce  of  mankind, 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  being  charmingly  diveriified 
with  woods,  rocks,  mountains  covered  with  vi  ics, 
fields  of  corn,  large  cities  and  ruins  of  ant  cnt  cafties. 
I  law  the  great  towns  of  Paflau  and  Lintz,  famous 
for  the  retreat  of  the  imperial  court,  when  Vienna 
was  befiewd.  This  town,  whi.M  hus  the  honou:  of 
bang  the  emperor's  rciidence,  did  not  at  all  aniV/cr 
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my  cxpcctdtl'^n,    nor  ideas  of  it,  being  much  kft 
than  I  cxpc:tc\l  to  find  it :  the  ftreets  are  very  clofe, 
and  ib  narrow,  one  cannot  obferve  the  fine  fronts  of 
liie  palaces,  though  many  of  them  very  well  defervc 
obfcrvation,  being  truly  magnificent.     They  are  built 
of  fine  white  ftonc,  and  are  exceflive  high.     For  as 
xhc  town  is  too  little  for  the  number  of  the  people, 
wlio  dcfue   t  J  live  in  it,  the  builders  feem  to  have 
projc<5led  to  repair  that  misfortune,  by  clapping  one 
town  on  tlie  top  of  another,  molt  of  the  houfes  being 
of  five,  and  fomc  of  them  of  fix  (lories.     You  may 
c.ifily  imagine  that,  the  ftreets  being  fo  narrow,  the 
rooms  are  cxireamly  d?.rk,  and  what  is  an  incanve- 
niency  much  more  intolerable  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  no  houfe  has  fo  few  as  five  dr  fix  families  in  it 
i'he  ;ip3r:mcnts  of  the  grcateft  ladies,  and  even  of 
the  minifiers  of  ftate,  are  divided,  but  by  a  partf* 
tion,  from  th.it  of  a  taylor  or  flioe-makcr-,  and  I 
know  no  body  that  has  above  two  fioors  in  any  houfe, 
one  for  their  own  ufe,  and  one  higher  for  their  fcr- 
vr.nt'.     Thcfc  that  have  houfes  of  their  own,  let  out 
the  rell:   of  them  to  whoever  will  take  them,  and 
:hv.s  t)ie  pre.ic  ftairs  (which  are  all  of  fcone}  arc  as 
con^nicn  imd  a?  dirtv  as  the  ftrccr.     "'Tis  true,  when 
yo'j  have  orce  tr::v-vrlled  through  t/.em,  nothing  can 
oc    more  lurpriiingly    magnihctnt   th:in   the  apart- 
ments.    1  he*.'  arc  commonly  a  Uiitc  of  eiahr  or  ten 
l-^rge  rooms,  r.!l  \nh\A,  the  doors  and  windows  richly 
carvv  J  r.r.d  giir,  and  the  furniture  luch  as  is  feldom 
fccn  ::"!  -I '"  ;^a!r.a > of  lovcrcign  princ,.-!^  in  other  coun- 


:\h'  I:  (..■.:..-.i  lI.vtiuH:  or  velvet,  p]r.-i.'ll  covered  with 
••"IJ-Li^v.'  (*r  emlin-I-.le''y.  All  th.'5  is  made  gay  by 
I'i^  :.•:.>  :::•=]  v  .;>  i.ir>  of  japan  Cliir.n,  nnd  large  luilrcs 
<•>  '^^  «*'.:l:.!.  I  have  akcr.  v  Iri  J  the  honour  of 
'•-.  ,;  i;;vi'..vl  to  dir.nrr  bv  teveral  or  the  tint  people 
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of  quality,  and  I  mufl:  do  them  the  juftice  to  fay,  the 
good  tafte  and  magnificence  of  their  tables  very  well 
anfwcr  to  that  of  their  furniture.  I  have  been  more 
than  Oiice  entertained  with  fifty  difhcs  of  meat,  all 
fcrved  in  filver,  and  well  drcfled  ;  the  deffi^rt  propor- 
tionable, ferved  in  the  fined  china.  But  the  variety 
and  richnefs  of  their  wines,  is  what  appears  the  moft 
furprifing.  The  conftant  way  is,  to  lay  a  lift  of  their 
names  upon  the  plates  of  their  guc-fts  along  with  the 
napkins,  and  I  have  counted  fcveral  times,  to  the 
number  of  eighteen  different  forts,  all  exquifite  in 

their  kinds. 1  muft  own,  I  never  faw  a  place  io 

pcrfeftly  delightful  as  the  Fauxbourg  of  Vienna. 
It  is  very  large,  and  almoft  wholly  compoied  of  de- 
licious palaces.  If  the  emperor  found  it  proper  to 
permit  the  gates  of  the  town  to  be  laid  open,  that 
the  Fauxbourgs  might  be  joined  to  it,  he  would  have. 
one  of  the  largeft  and  beft  built  cities  in  Europe. — 
I  have  fo  far  wandered  from  the  difcipline  of  the 
church  of  Enj;;land,  as  to  have  been  lift  Sunday  at 
the  opera,  which  was  performed  in  the  garden  of  the 
Favorita  ;  and  I  was  fo  much  pleak'd  witli  it,  I  have 
not  yet  repented  my  feeing  it.  Nctiiing  of  that 
kind  ever  was  more  magnificent  \  and  I  can  cafily  be- 
lieve, what  I  am  told,  that  the  decorations  and  ha- 
bits coft  the  emperor  thirty  thoufand  j.ounJs  llcr- 
ling.  The  ftage  was  built  over  a  very  large  canal, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  air,  divided 
into  two  parts,  difcovcring  the  wsrcr,  on  which 
there  immediately  came,  from  diiTlrcnr  parts,  two 
Repis  of  little  gilded  veflels,  tliriC  g  ^vc  the  reprcleii- 
tation  of  a  naval  fight.  It  is  not  caiy  to  imngine  the 
beauty  ^f  this  fcene,  which  I  nolv  pjrti.'ulur  notice- 
of.  But  all  the  reft  were  perfeftly  fine  in  th^ir  kind. 
The  (lory  of  the  opera  is  the  cr.chantTiCP.t  of  Akinii, 
which  gives  opportunities  forgrca:  v^iricty  C)i'macliin(*i 
and  chr.nges  of  the  fcenes,  which  nrcjx-rrormcd  v.iili 
a  furprifing  Iwiftnefs.  The  thei.rre  1=  fo  laiye  th.it  ic 
IS  hard  to  carry  the  eye   to  th-:  ci'.d  cl  it,  an:!  tiic 
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habits  in  the  utmoft  magnificence,  to  the  number  of 
ope  hundred  and  eight.  No  houfe  could  hold  fucH 
large  decorations  *,  but  the  ladies  all  fitting  in  the 
open  air,  expofes  them  to  great  inconveniencics : 
there  is  but  one  canopy  for  the  imperial  family ; 
and  the  firll  night  it  was  reprefented,  a  (hower  of 
rain  happening,  the  opera  was  broke  oflT,  and  the 
company  crouded  away  in  fuch  confufion,  that  I  was 

almofl.  fqueezed  to  death. But  if  their  operas  ait 

thus  delightful,  their  comedies  are,  in  as  high  a  de- 
gree,  ridiculous.  They  have  but  one  play-houfe^ 
where  I  had  the  curiofity  to  go  to  a  German  comedy, 
and  was  very  glad  it  happened  to  be  the  ftory  of  Am- 
phitrion.  As  that  fubjeft  has  been  already  handled 
by  a  Latin,  French,  and  Englifli  poet,  I  was  curi- 
ous to  fee  what  an  Auftrian  author  would  make  of 
it.  I  undcrfland  enough  of  that  language  to  comr 
prehcnd  the  greateft  part  of  it ;  and  befidc,  I  took 
with  me  a  lady  that  had  the  goodnefs  to  explain  to 
me  every  word.  The  way  is  to  take  a  box,  which 
holds  four,  for  yourfelf  and  company.  The  fixed 
price  is  a  gold  ducat.  I  thought  the  houfe  very  low 
and  dark  ;  but  I  confefs,  the  comedy  admirably  rc- 
compenfcd  that  defeft.  I  never  laughed  fo  much  in 
my  life.  It  begun  with  Jupiter's  falling  in  love  out 
of  a  peep-hole  in  the  clouds,  and  ended  with  the 
birth  of  Hercules.  But  what  was  mod  pleafant  was 
the  ufe  Jupiter  made  of  his  metamorphofis  ;  for  you 
no  fooner  faw  him  under  the  figure  of  Amphitrion, 
bL:t  inlload  of  flying  to  Alcmcna,  with  the  raptures 
Mr.  Dr .den  puts  into  his  mouth,  he  fends  for  Am- 
}  hitrion'^s  tiiylor,  arid  cheats  him  of  a  laced  coat,  and 
ijs  banker  of  a  bag  of  money,  a  Jew  of  a  diamond 
nnsr,  and  bdjpeaks  a  great  fuppcr  in  liis  name  ;  and 
i::c.  grL.itcil  }  art  of  the  comedy  turns  upon  poor  Am- 
phitrion's  being  tormented  by  thele  people  for  their 
debts.  Mercury  ufcs  Sofia  in  the  fame  manner.  But 
1  could  not  ealily  pardon  the  liberty  the  poet  has 
r:;ken  of  larding  his  play  with;  not  only  indecent  ex- 

prcflions. 
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|)ifffl[ions,  but  fuch  grofs  words,  as  I  do  not  think 
our  mob  would  fufFer  from  a  mountebank.  BeHde, 
the  two  Sofia's  very  fairly  let  down  their  breeches  in 
the  dirc£l  view  of  the  boxes,  which  were  full  of  people 
of  the  firft  rank  that  feemed  very  well  pleafed  with 
their  entertainment,  and  afiured  me  this  was  a  cele- 
brated piece.  I  fhall  conclude  my  letter  with  this 
remarkable  relation,  very  well  worthy  the  ferious  pon- 
fideratien  of  Mr.  Collier. 

In  order  to  go  to  court,  continues  lady  Montagu, 
1  was  fqueezed  up  in  a  gown,  and  adorned  with  a 
gorget,  and  the  other  implements  thereunto  belong- 
ing, a  drefe  very  inconvenient,  but  which  certainly 
fliews  the  <neck  and  (hape  to  great  advantage.  I 
cannot  forbear  giving  you  fome  defcription  of  the 
£ifhions  here,  which  are  more  monftrous,  and  con- 
trary to  all  common  fenfc  and  reafon,  than  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  you  to  imiginc.  They  build  certain  fabrics 
of  gaufe  on  their  heads,  about  a  yard  high,  confift- 
jog;  of  three  or  four  ftorics,  fortilied  with  number- 
ku  yards  of  heavy  ribbon.  The  foundation  of  this 
ftrufture  is  a  thing  they  call  a  hcurlc^  which  is  exaftly 
of  the  fame  (hape  and  kind,  but  about  four  times 
as  big  as  thofc  rolls  our  prudent  milk-maids  make 
ufc  of  to  fix  their  pails  upon.  This  machine  they  co- 
ver with  their  own  hair,  which  they  mix  with  a  great 
deal  of  falfc,  it  being  a  particular  beauty  to  iiuvc 
their  heads  too  large  to  go  inio  a  moderate  tub. 
Their  hair  is  prodigiouOy  powdered  to  conceal  tnc 
mixture,  and  fct  out  with  three  or  four  rows  of  bou- 
kins  (wonderfully  large)  that  ftick  out  two  or  three 
inches  from  their  hair,  made  of  diamonds,  pearls,  red, 
green  and  yellow  ftiones;  that  it  certainly  requires  a-i 
much  art  and  experience  to  carry  the  load  u|  ri'^hr, 
as  to  dance  upon  May-day  with  the  garland.  Their 
whalebone  pcruicoats  outdo  ours  by  Icvcral  yards  tir- 
cumfercncc,  and  cover  fome  acres  of  ground.  You 
may  eauiy  fuppoic  how  this  extraordinary  drefs  lets 
pff  and  improves  llic  natural  ugllnclv,  with  whicli  (lod 

Alinighty 
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Almighty  h.is  been  pleafcd  to  endow  them,  gene- 
rally I'peaking.  Kven  the  lovely  cmprefs  herfelf  is 
obliged  to  comply,  in  Ibme  degree,  with  thefe  ab- 
furd  falliions,  which  they  would  not  quit  for  all  the 
world.  I  had  a  private  audience  (according  to  ce- 
remony) of  halt"  an  hour,  and  then  all  the  other  la- 
dies were  permitted  to  come  and  make  their  court.— 
"Wheo  the  hciies  were  come  in,  fhe  fat  down  to  quinze. 
I  could  not  play  at  a  game  1  had  never  feen  before, 
and  file  ordered  me  a  feat  at  her  right-hand,  and 
had  the  goodnefs  to  talk  to  me  very  much,  with 
that  grace  fo  natural  to  her.  I  expected  every  mo^ 
ment,  when  the  men  were  to  come  in  to  pay  their 
court  V  but  tliis  drawing-room  is  very  different  from 
that  of  Ei^gland ;  no  man  enters  it  but  the  grand 
ntailer,  who  comes  in  to  advertife  the  emprcft  rf. 
the  approach  of  the  eiuperor.  His. imperial  majefty 
did  me  the  honour  of  fpeaking  to  me  in  a  very  ob- 
liginc!  manner-,  Litt  he  never Tpeaks  to  any  of  the 
other  hdies,  and  the  v.-hole  panes  wirii  a  gravity  and 
air  o/  cerer.iony  that  has  lomethino;  verv  formal  in 


Siic  is  perpetually  performing  extraordinary  afts  of 
pcr.LinL'e,  wiihout  having  ever  done  any  thing  to  de- 
Kive  them.  Slie  kifieis  her  maids  of  honour  to  go 
in  colours;  but  fne  herfelf  never  quits  her  mourn- 
ing •,  and  jure  nothing  can  be  more  dilhial  than  the 
mournin?:;  hire,  even  for  a  brother.  1  here  is  not 
the  leait  bit  of  linen  to  be  k^n\  all  bl:.rk  crape  in- 
flead  of  it.  The  neck,  ears,  and  fu^e  cf  th^-  face 
ere  ccveri'd  vrth  n  ].  ].-.icui  piece  of  the  \:SiV:  ftuir,  and 
the  i'acc  t!  a:  J'a  ■>  rv.r  in  the  miclf:  of  it,  looks  as  if 
i:  wort  j  :!1o;:l v".  Th^  \Yido\Vi»  wear,  ovtrr  and  above, 
a  cr/v'  ■";.:■.  "':.i  l-r:.':--;  and  in  this  folemn  v/eed,  go 
iv  a  i  L...  ;  \\\  V'C  y\:x,  ^  «;f  ciiviTricn  wiehout  fcruple.— ^ 
1  jvT  !.a;\:=v.{>  ■':"i;v:r  Kn.arl.s,  tliat  ''  the  two  fefts 
thai  tiiVKie  ci.r  \\ho:c  naron  cf  pvLticoars,  are  utterly 
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jjDknoyrn  in  thii  place.  Here  are  neither  coquettes 
por  prudes.  No  woman  dares  appear  coquette  enough 
to  encourage  two  lovers  at  a  time.  And  I  have  not 
fccn  any  fuch  prudes,  as  to  pretend  fidelity  to  their 
hufbands,  who  are  certainly  the  befl:  natvired  fet  of 
people  in  the  woild ;  and  look  upon  their  wives'  gal- 
lants as  favourably,  as  men  do  upon  their  deputies, 
that  take  the  troublefome  part  of  their  bufincfs  oif 
their  hands.  They  have  not  however  the  lefs  to  do 
(Dn  that  account ;  for  they  are  generally  deputies  in 
another  place  themfclves ;  in  one  word,  it  is  the  efta- 
Uiftied  cuftom  for  every  lady  to  have  two  hufbands, 
one  that  bears  the  name,  and  another  that  performs 
the  duties.  And  the  engagements  are  fo  well  known, 
that  it  would  be  a  downright  affront,  and  publicly  re- 
lented, if  you  invited  a  woman  of  quality  to  dinner, 
vithout»  at  the  fame  time,  inviting  her  two  atten- 
dants of  lover  and  hulband,  between  y^hom  flhie  fits 
in  ftate  with  great  gravity.  The  fub-marriages  ge- 
nerally laft  twenty  years  together,  and  the  lady  oten 
commands  the  poor  lover's  eftate,  even  to  the  utter 
ruin  of  his  family.  Thefe  connexions,  indeed,  are 
as  feldom  begun  by  any  real  paflion,  as  other  matches; 
for  a  roan  makes  but  an  ill  figure  that  is  not  in  fomc 
commerce  of  this  nature,  and  a  woman  looks  out  for 
a  lover  as  foon  as  fhe  is  married,  as  part  of  her  equi- 
page, without  which  fhe  could  not  be  genteel :  and 
the  firfl  article  of  the  treaty  is  eflablilhing  the  pen- 
iion,  which  remains  to  the  lady,  in  cafe  the  gallant 
jbould  prove  inconflant.  This  chargeable  point  of 
Jionour,  I  look  upon  as  the  real  foundation  of  fo 
many  wonderful  inffamces  of  conflancy.  I  really 
know  fevcral  women  of  the  firfl  quality,  whofc  pen- 
fions  are  as  well  known  as  their  annual  rents,  and  yec 
no  body  efleems  them  the  lefs ;  on  the  contrary,  their 
difcretion  would  be  called  in  queftion  if  they  fhould 
be  fufpcfted  to  be  millreflcs  for  notliing.  A  great 
part  of  their  emulation  confiUs  in  trying  who  fhall 
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get  mod ;  and  having  no  intrigue  at  all  is  fo  far '  a 
difgrace,  that  I  will  afiure  you,  a  lady  who  is  vety 
much  my  friend  here,  told  me  but  yefterday,  how 
much  I  was  obliged  to  her  for  juftilying  my  conduft 
in  a  converfaiion  relating  to  me ;  where  it  was  pub- 
licly afferted,  that  I  could  not  poflibly  have  common 
fcnfe,  fince  I  had  been  in  town  above  a  fortnight, 
and  had  made  no  fteps  toward  commencing  an  amour. 
My  friend  pleaded  for  me  that  my  ftay  was  unccrt^n, 
and  ftie  believed  that  was  the  caufe  of  my  feeming 
ftupidity,  and  this  was  all  (he  could  find  to  fay  in  my 
juftification.  But  one  of  the  pleafanteft  adventures 
I  ever  met  in  my  life,  was  laft  night,  and  it  will  give 
you  a  juft  idea,  in  what  a  delicate  manner  the  belles 
paflions  are  managed  in  this  country.  I  was  at  the 
affembly  of  the  countefs  of  ,  and  the  young 

count  of leading  me  down  flairs,  alked  me 

how  long  I  was  to  ftay  at  Vienna ;  I  made  anfwer  that 
my  ftay  depended  on  the  emperor,  and  it  was  not  in 
my  power  to  determine  it.  Well,  madam,  faid  he,  whe- 
ther your  time  here  is  to  be  longer  or  ftiorter,  I  think 
you  ought  to  pafs  it  agreeably,  and  to  that  end  you 
murt  engage  in  a  little  affair  of  the  heart. —  My  heart, 
anl'wered  I  gravely  enough,  does  not  engage  very  ea- 
fily,  and  I  have  no  dcfign  of  parting  with  it.  I  fee, 
madam,  fiid  he  fighing,  by  the  ill  nature  of  that  an- 
fwer, I  am  not  to  hope  for  it,  which  is  a  great  mor- 
tification to  me  that  am  charmed  with  you.  But, 
however,  1  am  ftill  devote^!  to  your  fervice,  and  fincc 
I  am  not  worthy  of  entertaining  you  myfelf,  do  mc 
the  honour  ot  letting  me  know,  whom  you  like  beft 
amon^ll  us,  and  I  will  engage  to  manage  the  affair 
entirely  to  your  laiistadion.  You  ir.ay  judge  in  what 
manner  I  lliouKl  h.ive  received  this  compliment  in  my 
own  country  ;  but  I  was  well  enough  acquainted  with 
ilir  way  of  this,  to  know  that  he  really  intended  mc 
an  oblifv.uion,  and  1  thanked  him  with  a  very  grave 
lurtclV,  for  his  zeal  to  I'erve  me,  and  only  aftured 
him  1  IkkI  no  occifion  co  make  ulc  ot  it.— ~ 

S  It 
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It  is  not  from  Auftria  that  one  can  write  with  viva- 
city, and  I  am  already  infe£ted  with  the  phlegm  of 
the  country.  Even  their  amours  and  their  quarrels 
are  carried  on  with  a  furpriGng  temper,  and  they  are 
never  lively,  but  upon  points  of  ceremony.  There, 
I  own,  they  fhew  all  their  paflions ;  and  it  is  not  long 
fince  two  coaches  meeting  in  a  narrow  ftreet  at  night, 
the  ladies  in  them  not  being  able  to  adjuft  the  cere- 
monial of  which  (hould  go  back,  fat  there  with  equal 
nllantry  till  two  in  the  morning:  they  were  both  ib 
niUy  determined  to  die  upon  the  fpot  rather  than 
yield,  in  a  point  of  that  importance,  that  the  ftreet 
would  never  have  been  cleared  till  their  deaths,  if  the 
emperor  had  not  fent  his  guards  to  part  them;  and 
even  then  they  refufed  to  ftir,  till  the  expedient  could 
be  found  out,  of  uking  them  both  out  in  chairs,  ex- 
aftly  in  the  fame  moment.  After  the  ladies  were 
agreed,  it  was  with  feme  difficulty  that  the  pafs  was 
decided  between  the  two  coachmt  n,  no  lefs  tenacious 
of  their  rank  than  the  ladies.  This  paflfion  is  fo  om* 
mpotent  in  the  breafts  of  the  women,  that  even  their 
hufbands  never  die,  but  they  are  ready  to  break  their 
bearts,  becaufe  that  fatal  hour  puts  an  end  to  their 
lank,  no  widows  having  any  place  at  Vienna.  The 
men  are  not  much  lefs  touched  with  this  point  of  ho- 
nour, and  they  do  not  only  Tcorn  to  marry,  but  even 
to  make  love  to  any  woman  of  a  family  not  as  illuf- 
trious  as  their  own  -,  and  the  pedigree  is  much  more 
confidered  by  them,  than  either  the  complexion  or 
features  of  their  miftreflcs.  Happy  are  the  (hes  that 
can  number  amonglt  their  anceltors,  counts  of  the 
empire;  they  have  neither  occafion  f:>r  beauty,  mo- 
ney; nor  good  condufl:  to  get  them  hufbands.  It  is 
true,  as  to  money,  it  is  leldom  any  advantage  to 
the  man  they  marry;  the  laws  of  Auflria  confine  the 
woman's  portion  to  two  thoufiind  florins,  (about  two 
hundred  pounds  Englifli)  and  whatever  they  have  be- 
fidc,  remains  in  their  own  poirCi'Hon   and  difporal. 

Thus 
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Thus  here  arc  ir.arv  ladies  much  richer  than  their 
hufbands,  who  are  however  obliged  to  allow  them 
pin-money  agreeable  to  their  quality ;  and  I  attribute 
to  this  confiderable  branch  of  prert^tive,  the  libertf 
that  they  take  upon  other  occafions. 

if  I  fhould  undertake  to  tell  you  all  the  particukil 
in  which  the  manners  here  differ  from  ours,  I  muft 
write  a  whole  quire  of  the  dullcft  fluff  that  ever  was 
read,  or  printed  without  being  read.  Their  drcfif 
agrees  with  the  French  or  Englifh  in  no  one  article, 
but  wearing  petticoats.  They  have  many  falhions 
peculiar  to  themfclves  ;  they  think  it  indecent  for  a 
widow  ever  to  wear  green  or  rofe  colour,  but  all  the 
other  gayeft  colours  at  her  own  difcretion.  The  af- 
femblies  here  are  the  only  regular  diverfion,  the  ope- 
ras being  always  at  court,  and  commonly  on  fome 
particular  occafions.  Whenever  they  have  a  mind  to 
difplay  the  magnificence  of  their  apartments,  or  ob- 
lige a  friend  by  complimenting  them  on  the  day  rf 
their  r.iint,  they  declare,  that  on  fuch  a  day  the  af- 
Icmbly  (liall  be  at  their  houfc  in  honour  of  the  fcaft 

of  t!ie  count  or  countefs fuch  a  one.     Thefe  days 

:i:-c  c.ilKd  days  of  Gala,  and  all  the  friends  or  tela- 
lirn^  of  the  Kidy,  whofe  faint  it  is,  are  obliged  to  ap- 
|\Mr  in  tl'.iir  bell  deaths  and  all  their  jewels.  The 
inithvl's  of  the  houib  takes  no  particular  notice  of  any 
Ixuly,  nor  returns  any  body's  vlfit ;  and  whoever 
pliMll's,  m;n'  KO,  V.  ithout  the  formality  of  bein;?  ore- 
tiT.tL'J.  The  company  are  entcrtr.ir.cd  with  ice  in 
Icvcral  form^,  winter  and  fumircr ;  afterward  they 
ilividi'  into  Icvcral  parties  of  ombie,  piqueit,  or  con- 
viil.iiion,  all  jnimes  of  hazard  being  forbid. 

I  law  ihootiierdav  the  Gala  for  couni^Aitheim,  the 
c*n>;vnM's  j'avoiiriic;  and  never  in  r.v:  life  law  fo  many 
tiiK^  il;u:'v;  i!!  t'.'.'.K'icd.  Thev  c;:L  .older  the  richeft 
r.old  ii:::-N»  r.\^:  (Tcnldcd  tlu}  v.i'. -v-ake  their  cloaths 
**\|\*iul\.- .  ;u*u-,:i,  t!uir  is  all  :!'e  t:;i:e  they  iTiew  in 
ilu':n.  i\i  Oilier  day^  the  gcp.c-.;:  drJb  is  a  fcaif,  and 
\s\\\{  \iui  i^Ka'e  ii'/.d.-r  1:. 

But 
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lut  now  I  am  fpeaking  of  Vienna,  I  am  fure  yoa 
eft  I  fliould  fay  fomething  of  the  convents;  they 
of  all  forts  and  fizes,  but  I  am  bed  pleal'ed  with 
t  of  St/ Lawrence,  where  the  eafc  and  neatnefs 
Y  fccm  to  live  with,  appears  to  me  much  more  edi- 
ig  than  thofe  ftrifter  orders,  where  perpetual  pen- 
ce and  naftineffcs  muft  breed  diicontent  and 
stchednels.  The  nuns  are  all  of  quality.  I  think 
le  are  to  the  number  of  fifty.  They  liave  each 
.  them,  a  little  cell  peifeftly  clean,  the  walls  of 
}ch  arc  covered  with  piftures,  more  or  lefs  fine,  ac- 
ting to  their  quality.  A  long  white  ftone  gallery 
IS  by  all  of  them,  furnilhed  with  the  pidures  of 
mplary  fillers ;  the  chapel  is  extreamly  neat  and 
ily  adorned.  But  I  could  not  forbear  laughing  at 
ir  fhewing  me  a  wooden  head  of  our  Saviour,  which 
?  aflured  me,  fpoke,  during  the  fiege  of  Vienna ; 
^as  a  proof  of  it,  bid  me  remark  his  mouth,  which 
1  been  open  ever  fince. 

!<}othing  can  be  more  becoming  than  the  drefs  of 
fe  nuns.  It  is  a  white  robe,  the  fleeves  of  which 
:  turned  up  with  fine  white  callico,  and  their  head- 
fi  the  fame,  excepting  a  fmall  veil  of  black  crape 
t  falls  behind.  They  have  a  lower  fort  of  ferving 
IS9  that  wait  on  them  as  their  chamber-maids. 
cy  receive  all  vifits  of  women,  and  play  at  ombre 
their  chambers  with  pvrrmiflion  of  their  abbefs, 
ich  is  very  eafy  to  be  obtained.  The  grate  is  not 
:  of  the  mofl:  rigid ;  it  is  not  very  hard  to  put  a 
d  through ;  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  a  man,  a  little 
re  flender  than  ordinary,  might  fqueeze  in  hi'i 
olc  perfon.  The  young  count  of  balaniis  came 
the  grate,  while  I  was  there,  and  the  abhefs  gavL- 
1  her  hand  to  kifs.  But  I  was  furprizcd  to  find 
r,  the  only  beautiful  young  woman  1  have  feen  ai 
:nna,  and  not  only  brauciful  but  genteel,  witty  and 
"ceable,  of  a  greit  I'aiiiily,  and  who  had  been  t!ie 
niration  of  the  town.  I  could  not  forbear  (hewing 
f  furprize  at  feeing  a  nun  like  her.  She  made  a 
6  thci.f^nd 
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thoufand  obli^ng  compliitiehts,  and  defired  me  ftf 
come  often.     It  will  be  an  infinite  pleafure  to  me,  faid 
fhe,  fighing,  but  I  avoid,  with  the  greatefl:  care,  fee- 
ing any  of  my  former  acquaintance,   and  whenever 
they  come  to  our  convent,  I  lock  myfelf  in  my  ceiL 
I  obferved  tears  come  into  her  eyes,  which  touched 
me  extreamly,  and  I  ^  began  to  talk  to  her  in  thic 
ftrain  of  tender  pity  fhe  infpired  me  with  ;  but  Ae 
would  not  own  to  me,  that  Ibe  is  not  perfeAly  happy. 
I  have  fince  endeavoured  to  learn  the  real  caufe  61  her 
retirement,  without  being  able  to  get  any  other  ac- 
count, but  that  every  body  was  furprifed  at  it,  and 
nobody  guefled  the  reafon.   I  have  been  feveral  times 
to  fee  her;  but  it  gives  me  too  much  melancholy  to 
fee  fo  agreeable  a  young  creature  buried  alive.    I  am 
not  furprifed  that  nuns  have  fo  often  infpired  imlent 
paflfions ;  the  pity  one  naturally  feels  for  them,  when 
they  feem  worthy  of  another  deftiny,  making  an  eafy 
way  for  yet  more  tender  fentiments.     I  never  in  my 
life  had  fo  little  charity  for  the  Roman  catholic  reli- 
gion, as  fince  I  fee  the  mifery  it  occafions  ;  fo  martjr 
poor  unhappy  women !  and  then  the  grofs  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  common  people,  who  arc  fome  or  other 
of  them,  day  and  night,  offering  bits  of  candle  to  the 
wooden  figures,  that  are  fet  up  almoft  in  ever)'  ftrcct. 
The  procefiions  I  fee  very  often  are  a  pageantry,  ai 
ofFenfive   and  apparently   contradictory   to  common 
fenfe,  as  the  pagods  of  China.     CJod  knows  whether 
ic  be  the  womanly  fpirit  of  contradiction  that  works 
in  me,  but  there  never,  before,  was  fuch  zeal  zg2XD& 
popery  in  the  heart  of,  &c.] 

The  country  about  Vienna  produces  good  pafturc-, 
and  they  begin  to  purchafe  cows  from  Switzerland,  to 
ftock  fome  noblemen's  eftates  in  thcfe  parts.  Thehill» 
called  Callenberg,  affords  a  very  beautiful  profpcct 
of  the  city  of  Vienna,  and  the  places  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

Baden,  fituated  ncarVienn;i,  is  as  much  frequented 
for  its  warm  baths  as  for  afTeaiblics,  and  other  divcr- 

fions. 
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»As.  Both  fexes  bathe  here  without  diftinflion,  in 
c  fiune  bath,  and  at  the  fame  time.  The  bathing 
3cks  are  made  to  cover  the  whole  body :  the  wo- 
ens  have  their  heads  elegantly  drell,  and  leads  are 
ftened  to  the  boctoni  of  their  petticoats  to  keep 
em  down.  The  baths  are  chieHy  recommended  to 
dents  in  rheumatic  pains^  or  lamenefs ;  pains  in  the 
ms,  oh  other  arthritic  diforders;  barren  women 
Ext  hither  and  find  relief. 

Baden  is  three  miles  from  Vienna.  Before  the  ca- 
Kind  is  a  fine  monument  dedicated  to  the  holy 
rioity.  Thofe  kind  of  pillars  are  very  ornamental 
a  city,  and  though  feldom  icen  in  other  Roman 
Jiolic  countries,  are  frequendy  found  in  the  Au- 
ian  territories. 

The  imperial  court  generally  refides  in  fummer  at 
t  Favorita,  in  the  fuburbs  of  Wicden.  This  is 
Iced  a  more  commodious  palace  than  the  imperial 
iUe,  the  reiidence  of  the  court  during  winter :  but 
rchcr  the  building  nor  gardens  are  of  a  magnificence 
caUe  to  fo  great  a  prince.  In  hot  and  dry  weather, 
s  duft  nuiecT  by  the  hories  and  carriages,  between 
emia  and  the  Favorita,  would  be  fcarcely  fupport- 
le,  were  it  not  that,  a  cart  laden  with  wacer^  by 
annually  pafTmg  and  re-pafTing^  lays  the  duft,  by 
rans  of  a  leather  pipe,  fo  contrived  as  to  fprinklc 
t  whole  road  with  a  gentle  Ihower. 
The  fine  weather  and  delightful  iieafon  induced  me 
make  an  excurfton  into  the  neighbouring  parts  of 
tiagary,  and  (hall  communicate  the  following 
vet  account  of  my  journey.  The  diftance  from 
eana  to  Prefburg,  is  reckoned  ten  German  miles, 
t  in  a  poft  chail'e  is  performed  in  fwven  or  eight 
urs. 

[Hungary,  the  anticnt  Pannonia,  received  its  pre-' 
It  name  trom  the  Hungarians,  a  race  of  the  Huns, 
icythian  or  Tartar  nation,  who  in  the  ninth  century 
ik  pofTeflTion  of  the  country  -,  but  the  Hungarians 
sniclvcs  call  it  Magyar  Orfzagt  the  Sclavonians 
Vol.  V.  R  give 
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give  it  the  name  of  Wergierfka ;  by  the  Germans  it 
.  is  called  Ungern,  and  Hungerland ;  and  by  the  Ita- 
lians Ungharia. 

The  name  of  Hungary  is  ufed  both  in  a  limited  and 
extenfive  fcnfe.  In  the  former,  this  country  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Servia  and  the  river  Drave,  whidi 
feparates  it  from  Sclavonia;  on  the  eaft  by  Walachii 
and  Tranfylvania ;  on  the  north  by  the  CaqMhiao 
mountains,  which  feparate  it  from  Poland';  and  on 
the  weft  by  Moravia,  Auftria,  and  Stiria.  But  in  its 
more  extenfive  fcnfe  it  comprehends  Sclavonia,  Dal- 
matia,  Bofnia,  Servia,  and  Tranfylvania,  lyiog.be- 
tween  the  forty-fourth  degree  forty  minutes^  and  ths 
forty-ninth  degree  north  latitude,  and  between  the 
fixteenth  and  twenty-fifth  degree,  fifty  minutes  eat 
longitude  from  Londoa] 

The  city  of  Prefburg  lies  on  a  plain.  Its  buil^ngi 
are  very  mean,  and  its  fortifications  confift  oaiyjxt 
walk  and  ditch.  The  fuburbs  are  chiefly  on  aAepEii- 
nence,  and  the  cafUe  on  a  hill ;  it  is  fquaie»  and 
adorned  with  four  towers.  In  the  lower  fuburbs  b  i 
hill,  famous  on  account  of  its  being  the  place  when 
the  king  of  Hungary  goes  on  horreback,and  brandiihes 
his  fword  toward  the  four  cardinal  points,  to  fignify, 
that  he  is  determined  to  proted  his  country  agunft 
his  enemies  on  every  fide. 

The  exchequer  of  Hungary  is  kept  at  Prefburg,  but 
is  under  a  kind  of  fubordination  to  that  of  Vienna. 

The  fcven  royal  free  mine  towns  are  Cremnitz,Ko» 
niglberg,  Schcmnitz,  Neufohl,  Buggantz,  DuUen  aod 
Libeton.  Thefe  mines  are  the  i'upport  of  feveral 
thoufands^  and  the  expence  of  working  all  of  them 
amounts  yearly  to  above  a  million  of  guilders. 

Tokay  is  fituated  about  thirty  Hungarian,  or  fixtf 
German  miles  from  Schemnitz,  and  is  well  known 
through  all  pAirope  for  the  cxceliency  of  its  wine;. but 
thofe  are  miflaken  who  affirm  that  the  trai^t  of  land 
on  which  this  wine  grows  is  ver)-  ftnall,  and  produces 
yearly  fcarce  a  thoul'and  hogflicadss  for  all  acquainted 

with 
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ffhh  the-country  muft  know,  that  the  fpot  of  land 
which  yields  this  generous  liquor,  is  called  in  the 
Hungarian  dialect,  befy  alfya^  **  the  country  under  the 
•^  hills  ;••  it  contains  above  leven  miles  in  circumfe-^ 
Amce,  and  is  interfperfed  with  feveral  towns  of  equal 
or  better  fituation  taan  Tokay  itfelE     If  all  the  wafte 
gMund  ifl  this  tfaft  of  land  was  cultivated,  no  part 
tiPEdropc  would  be  without  Tokay  wine,  as  it  is  not 
t  proper  liquor  for  common  drinking.     If  a  perfbn 
purchafes  a  large  quantity  of  Tokay  wine,  it  is  proper 
w  carry  it  a^my  in  carriages  drawn  by  Hunganan 
wktn\  which  will  turn  to  very  good  account.    The 
dfief  t>laee  for  intelligence  in  thefe  aflairs  is  Cafchau. 
•"Tokay  lies  in  a  fine  country,  and  is  pleafantly  fitu- 
ated;  the  mountains  here  not  being  fb  fteep  and 
dr^gv  as  about  Crenitz  and  Schemnitz.     That  th« 
Itir  ot  a  country  abounding  with  hills  and  valleys  is 
flMre  falutary  to  the  human  body  than  that  of  a  level 
country,  is  very  evident,  both  from  obfervation  and 
luftoiy. 

•^*Tte  drefs  df  the  women  in  the  mine  towns  is  not 
fflC^greteble;  their  (hifts  are  trimmed  with  ribbons, 
wlule  others  hang  from'  their  head-drefs  down  their 
bicks ;  but  the '  peafants  and  clowns  are  but  meanly 
cloathed.     The  men  are  particularly  fond  of  a  furred 
^ak;  and  the  women  generally  wear  boots,  and 
bmc  a  long  furred  garment.     Their  (hifts  are  coarle^ 
ind  faftened  round  their  waifts  with  a  girdle;    Their 
lead-drcfs  is  of  linen,  with  two  lappets  hanging  down 
xhind.     Blue  is  the  mod  ufual  colour  worn  here  by 
x>th  fexes.     1  here  is  fomcthirtg  very  manly  in  their 
itefs-,  and  it  muft  be  allowed  that  the  cloaths  of  the 
Hungarian  gentry  are  very  becoming.    The  common 
leoplc  in  Upper  Hungary,  fpcak  very  little  oiF  the 
rue  Hungarian  language,  but  polite  perfons  in  large 
owns  (peak  Latin,  German,  or  Sclavonian.     The  La- 
in fooke  by  the  vulgar  is  very  indifFcrentj  of  which 
be  huiiars  afford  a  fufHcient  fpecimen. 
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Six  or  fevpn  tkoufud  of  the  inhttntagts  of  Sdiffri 
lUtZt  yhichcbhilitutc*t9ro  thirds  .qf  the  city,  ate  kH 
tberans ;  but  the  magiftFaces  an:  always  Rpmaa  ca^ 
dtfdics.  At  CremmtZt  the  magiftra^  i$  ihaced  Jbe»* 
ttrofn  the  tvordi^gkins»  but  np  protcftant  19  cajpMHP^ 
ef  any  office  in  the  imperial  minies. 

{9  Upper  Hungary  the  proteftants  aie  yeiy  pumiT 
ttius,  clpeciaUy  in  the  country ;  but  u>  ibqEie  plMQ^ 
tfaqr  afc  foscibly  driircn  to  the  Romilb  chuifchei  fil^ 
nieep*' 

Bufla-  lies  about  twelve  HiiiigaiMii'  milea  ^Mjn)  • 
Schemoitz  -,  and  on  the  left  luind  of  this  roiul,  9  dif* 
town  of  Carpen,  together  with  the  mowntwi  cf  S|(' 
feme  name,  fo  famous  for  being  the  Aippofed  imdpB' 
vous  of  witches. 

They  divide  the  diftatace  betweeti  Yienna  |p4 
Prague^  into  twenty-one  ftages  and  a  half»  but  liMi'' 
is  befide  the  poft  road  another,  leading  thip^h  SnQMlii 
iglaw,  and  Dzaflau,  which  is  four  miles  Ihorcer. 

Bohemia  is  well  peopled,  and  abounds  in  tSwns  aqj 
villages.     The  ftate  of  Bohemia  have  been  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  above  twenty-four  thouf^nd  guilders  fivft'- 
corre£b  map.  of  that  kingdom,  which  was  at  laftcfp^* 
cuted  by  that  famous  engineer,  John  Chriftojidwf' 
MuUer. 

Prague  has  broader  ftreets  but  fewer  {lately  palaoof 
;han  Vienna.  The  bridge  over  the  Molda,  exceeds  ttt 
length  thofe  of  Radfbon  and  L)refden ;  being  &f^ 
hundred  and  forty-two  paces  long ;  and  the  breadd^ 
of  it  fourteen  common  paces :  fo  that  there  is  roqgnr 
for  diree  carriages  to  pa&  a-breaft.  It  is  iupported  by 
fixteen  pillars,,  and  the  fides  are  adorned  with  twentyr 
fieht  ftatues  of  faints.  The  crucifix,  and  the  ftatij4: 
«r  St.  Nepomuc  are  of  brafs ;  but  the  reft  are  all  q^ 
ftpne.  St.  Nepomuc  who  was  thrown  over  thiH 
fandge  by  order  of  king  Wenceflaus,  for  rcfufing  t9 
leveal  what  the  queen  had  divulged  to  him  at  confct 
fion,  is  now  become  the  patron  of  bridges^  and  by  \iit 
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bpcrior  merit,  greatly  Icflcned  the  iritereft'of  all  the 
ithcr  faints  among  the  Bohemians. 

In  old  Prague  the  jefuits  have  one  of  the  largeft 
ofleges  belonging  to  their  order,  except  thofe  of 
Afbbn  and  Goa.  Two  hundred  and  ten  fathiefs  of 
hat  order  commonly  refide  here.  It  is  called  Cprfc- 
;hnft  Cfemientinium,  from  the  church  of  St.  Cletoent 
djoining  to  it.  In  the  tower  of  the  Clementine  cbl- 
!ge  is  an  obfervatory,  from  which  there  is  afi  eleganp 
>ro(pcft  over  the  city.  On  the  top  of  it  is  Atlas  hoid- 
ig  a  brgc  and  curioufly  contrived  arfnillary  fphere, 
Q  thfc  church  neaf  the  Trinhofe  is  the  monument  of 
Tycho  Brahe,  who  has  rendered  his  name  infimortaf 
IV  his  chemical  proceflTes,  and  aftronomical  o6fef  va- 
10ns. 

They  (hew  here  the  apartrhertt  in  the  office  belong- 
n^  tft  the  Bohemian  fccretary  of  ftate,  from  which, 
n  thft  year  161  J,  baron  Slavata,  great  chancellor  of 
ht  kin'gdofll  of  Bohemia,  baron  Martinitz,  grand 
nSllhal,  together  with  M.  Platter,  fccretary  of  ftate, 
^ere  thrown  headlong  from  a  window,  for  warmly 
ilpbufing  the  intereft  of  thehoufe  of  Auftria,  contrary 
0*  thfc  ientiments  of  the  majority.  Tliis  apartment 
crvcs  at  prefent  for  the  aflembly  of  the  ftates.  Thcfe 
hrce  noblemen  had  the  good  fortune  of  being  re- 
:dved  by  a  dunghill  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  arid  what 
s  redly  furprifing,  they  did  not  receive  the  leaft  hurt, 
i6twithftanding  the  window  out  of  which  they  were 
hfown  was  twenty-eight  ells  or  fix  fl:orics  from  the 
^tod  5  and  fccretary  Platter  is  faid  on  this  occafioii 
o  have  made  a  needlcfs  apology  to  the  other  two  for 
lis  rudenefs  in  falling  upon  them.  I  went  down  inro 
he  caftle  Moat  to  take  a  view  of  th^  place  where  they 
ell,  and  under  a  window  whiqh  looks  toward  the 
:ity,  I  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  overgrown 
viih  bufhcs,  a  pcdeftal  on  which  (lands  a  quadrangular 
)yramid,  terminating  in  a  globe,  and  on  that  a  cru- 
:ifix.  It  was  eredlcd  in  memory  of  the  efcape  of 
VTilliam  Slavata,  baron  of  Culni  and  Kofchemberg^ 
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.  who  wai  tbrowiil  ftom  the  sbme  i^ndont  ot^  ^1^  - 
o£Mxf  1618.  \^ , 

About  four  and  twenty  feet  frofn  tbi»  fpor,.,  .nf|i^ 
^  vindofr  on  the  other  fule  of  the  apartment  li«^ 
coffliiion  feweiv  in  a  filthy  iQtiiatioii,  ftandsa  'V^fBrn 
pyianud,  iidcribfd  on  pvq  of*  la  ImIcs  with  t&f.i^i^ 
Jefus  and  M^iUi  and  on  t^ie  thjcd  an  it)fcti£^o|^n 
perpetiut;  the  iame  accident. 

In  the  trcafury  at  Lprptto  ii  (hewn  a  goldeo  tn> 
ap^  ypi  with  a  variety  9/  rubies,  on  which  is  eaa- 
mded'the  im^  of  the  virgin  Mary  -,  as  crowned  hj 
,|he  hply  Trinity.  ThU  wfu  thejpint  offering  of  Sla;.. 
yata,  Martinitz'  and  Flatter,  a;  a  memorial  of  thdr 
wdnde^l  prefervation  which  xhcy  chleBy  atiribiued 
to  the  mrgin  Mary.  _  ^^ , 

The  white  tower  is  a  ftate  priibn  for  patiuM 

ntik.  in  Bohemia.    Formerly  in  one  of  the  rooqr 

^fort  of  iron  machine  in  thi:  Ihape  of  a  womaq,  1 


when  any  delinquent  was  brought  near  it,  would  CA 
brace  him  with  its  arms,  and  Iqueeze  him  to  dea^i 
(bme  are  of  opinion,  this  machine  has  been  leiqoRd 
to  St.  Peter's  church,'  where  the  upper  confiftorjr  'n 
held,  and  pardcularly  ufei)  for  the  ex9cutiop  of  fxqt:  ' 
fiallicai  criminals. 

On  the  racfchin  or  caftle^hill  is  the  palade  beloiig: 
ine  to  Count  Czemini,  which  in  m^nitude  is  inde^ 
inierior  to  Wallenftein  houfe  Ofi  the  lower  fide  of  d^ 
hill}  but,  with  r^;ard  to  the  magnificence  trf'die 
fbii£ture,  and  richnefs  of  the  furniture,  has  few  equalf 
in  the  world.  It  has  been  almoft  a  hundred  yean  in 
building,  and  the  grand  hall  is  not  yet  finifbed.  Iq 
ft  church  oppofite  to  this  palace  the  Capuchins  have 
eieded  iUfafanta  exaiflly  rcfembling  that  at  LoreilOt 
the  walls  withinlikethofe  of  die  original,are  black.  aii4 
fmoaky  ;  but  in  fome  of  the  bas-t^liefs  on  the  oui&le 
a  very  great  difference  is  perceived,  thofe  of  the  ca- 
puchin Cafa  Santa  beinR  only  of  Stucco,  and  thc&  of 
I-oretto  of  marble.  The  former  are  alio  greatly  ilk; 
l^or  to  the  latter  in  the  beauty  and  delicacy  of  th^ 
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iworkmanfliip.    The  treafure  amafled  in  this  chapel 
is  prodigious,  amounting  to  feveral  tons  of  gold. 

In  Prague  are  a  hundred  churches,  and  almofl  as 
many  convents.  The  city  is  not  very  populous,  in 
prop<Htion  to  its  extent ;  for  the  whole  number  of  its 
inhabitants  does  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thoulaiid ;  fifty  thoufand  of  which  are  Jews,  and  fe- 
vcnty  thoufand  ChriHians.  The  trade  of  this  city  is 
inconfiderable,  the  Moldaw  not  being  navigable. 

[Lady  Montague  writes  thus  from  Prague. — "  The 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  is  the  moft  defert  of  any  I  have 
ften  in  Germany.  The  villages  are  fo  poor,  and  the 
poft-houfes  fo  miferable,  that  clean  draw  and  fair 
water  are  bleflkigs  not  always  to  be  met  with,  and 
better  accommodation  not  to  be  hoped  for.  Though 
I  earned  my  own  bed  with  me,  I  could  not  fometimes 
find  a  place  to  fet  it  up  in;  and  I  rather  chofe  to 
travel  all  night,  as  cold  as  it  is,  wrapped  up  in  my 
fiirs,  than  go  into  the  common  ftoves,  which  are 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  all  forts  of  ill  fcents. 

This  town  was  once  the  royal  feat  of  the  Bohemian 
king,  and  is  ftill  the  capital  of  the  kingdom.  There 
are  yet  fome  remains  of  its  former  fplendour,  being 
one  of  the  largefl  towns  in  Germany,  but,  for  the 
moft  part,  old  built  and  thinly  inhabited,  which 
makes  -the  houfes  very  cheap.  Thofe  people  of 
quality  who  cannot  ea(ily  bear  the  expenpe  of  Vienna, 
chuie  to  refide  here,  where  they  have  aflemblies,  mu- 
fic,  and  all  other  diverfions,  (thole  of  a  court  ex- 
cepted) at  very  moderate  rates;  all  things  being  here 
in  great  abundance,  efpecially  the  bed  wild  fowl  I 
ever  tafted.  I  have  already  been  vifited  by  fome  of 
the  moft  confiderable  ladies,  whofe  relations  I  know 
at  Vienna.  They  are  dreffed  after  the  falhions  there, 
in  the  manner  that  the  people  at  Exeter  imitate 
thofe  of  London ;  that  is,  their  imitation  is  more  ex- 
ceflive  than  the  original.  It  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe 
what  extraordinary  figures  they  make.    The  perfon 
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is  fe  imich  Mk  be€vcm  head-^icls  «|fd  yr;wim>||((h< 
they  hairc  45  much  ocaifon  K>  wriM  upm  tbd^ 
«'  Thb  is  a  woman,*'  for  tte  iafiorawm  of  <tMMH 
krs^  as  efur  fign^^pc^  pintcr  hadtt)  wmc^  '^  TUfti|[> 
^' a  bear/'} 

Tk  diftaoQ^  berivecit  Pn^  s^ 
^CB  Ga-foaD  M^es.  \-*^h. 

Drefilen  has  beca  long  famous  for  ils  riwy rt  |>i WWh 
(kraight  and  luiifoim  ftrects,  beanelAd  GtmtiMfimi 
fl^adid  court;  bin  wkh  regard  to  the  waaimm 
hof^  and  inhdsitaftta^  is  inferior  to.ScKml ^icll^Jljf 
Germany.  The  houTea  in  the  fuburbs*  aii4«i||4M| 
compiM^  at  about  two  tho^and  &rt  hondnd^^^MlHt 
inhabitants  of  Old  and  Vknw  Dfddep  «e  fiiirf  111^ 
exceed  forty  thouiand,  above  five  tI«Miihnd  efeitMli(^ 
^  prefent  are  papiOs.  Bnt  ia  tWl  eiiinpimfimiljlrt 
garrifon  is  not indukd.  '..  fii\ 

The  place  which  agbrds(  the  gre^fteft  HMfci  lii»M<it 
to  a  curious  ftran^ry  is  the  Green-Room,  or  MofiMHiM 
This  coUedbion  was  begun  by  the  elefior,  audi  pfaMttfe 
in  a  green  room,  which  name  it  ftiU  retains^  SMtnl 
apartments  .are,  indeed,  at  prefent,  green;.  bu^dM 
difpofition  is  now  greatly  athered,  and  the  numbar^ 
duriofities  fd  far  increafed^  that  the  Mufeunri  OMififai 
of  (even  rooms  and  a  cabinet.  The  fee  for  fbeiBg.<tlM 
Mufeum  is  generally  difchai^d  with  four  ot  fPR 
guilders,  given  to  the  attendant  who  opent*  A* 
doors,  V 

The  palace  is  magnificently  fumiihed^  and  tht 
drawing- rocmis  particularly  are  worth  feeing. 

In  the  year  ry  i  r^  a  beauofol  edifice^  dofigned.iSM 
a.  green-houfe,  was  begun  in  the  Zwinger.  gardlHit 
Ino:  as  another  place  appeared  more  con vrtritt'  ftf 
that  purpofe,  it  was  converted  into  an  ineftioiaUtf  Vip 
pofitory  of  medals,  natural  curiofities,)  aatiqsttMii 
minerals,  petrifactions,  rare  animals^,.  infodks^  AMtf 
amber  of  various  kinds.  In  thi&  ftrufture  |to  iMl"9 
iiteary,  together  with^ an  anatomy  roon%. ifiiriBCfeflv 
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f  CoUeAion  of  ail  inftrumentsf  relating  to  furgerjr^ 
chciniftry>  metallurgy,  geometry,  aftronomy,  mathe- 
iniCics,  mechanics,  and  botany. 

The  royal  Gardens  are  adorned  with  above  fifteen 
hundred  ftatucs;  the  modern  pieces,  which  are  of 
white  marbk^  are  difpofed  in  various  parts;  but  the 
antiques  deposited  in  a  palace  ere£ted  in  the  center  of 
the  gatdee. 

The  arfena)  is  faid  to  contain  arms  for  a  hundred 
thou&nd  men^  together  with  fifteen  hundred  brais 
cannon ;  among  which  the  field-pieces  are  the  fmalleft^ 
Here  are  two  large  mortars,  called  Romulus  and  Re- 
mosy  fent  hither  aa  a  prefent  from  the  eledor  of  Bran- 
ifenbui^,  which  throw  bon^  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
'  The  Japanefe  palace,  near  the  white  gate  in  old 
ThdUcnp  was  formerly  a  feat  of  count  Fleming's ;  but 
porchafed  by  his  majefty  for  a  hundred  thoufand  dol« 
mOy  by  which  the  count  got  twenty  thoufand  dollars^ 
TJk  quantity  of  porcelain,  both  foreign  and  made 
heie,  is  immenfe.  '  The  veflels  for  culinary  ufes  only 
wtc  valued  at  a  million  of  dollars.  In  one  of  the  upper 
iteries  are  forty-eight  vales  of  blue  and  white  China^ 
which  the  king  of  Poland  purchafed  of  the  king  of 
Pruflia  for  a  whole  regiment  of  dragoons.    One  room 

S'  I  full  of  porcelain,  &id  to  be  painted  by  RaphaeL 
The  red  porcelain  made  here,  that  ftrikes  fires,  is  now 
ordered  to  be  antiquated,  in  order  to  enhance  its  va<- 
jue.  But  the  whole  procefs  of  making  it  is  defcribed  in 
writing,  add  depofited  in  fome  fecret  place.  The  ma- 
nufactory of  common  porcelaih  is  carried  on  near 
Drefden ;  but  the  moft  valuable  Ipecies  is  made  at 
the  caftle  of  Meillea  Botdcher,  the  firfi  inventor  of 
the  porcelain,  died  in  the  year  17 19.  A  ftatebed, 
together  with  fome  chairs  formed  out  of  beautiful  fea- 
thers of  diflferent  colours,  afid  which  coft  thirty  thou- 
&nd  dollars,  are  to  be  feen  in  the  Japanefe  palace. 

The  Turkifh  ^rden  and  palace  are  in  Plau-flreet, 
The  firfl  floor  of  this  palace  is  decorated  with  great 
ymctf  of  pieces  pf  painting;  reprefenting  the  cere- 
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moAipt  in  the  Tufldfli  Seti^'  CMcthef  wkii^db^ 
bifi^^aiid  audience-tooih ;  t  t>it^peft  of  St  Sd^tfk* 
church,  and  feyeral  habits  ynmt  bf 'the  Ttafks&  jM^ 
neril,  d|^idly 'thofe  inmi  1)y  tlie'gi^tt  offifftt^dt-' 
flaitc.*  :*'     ■'    •    /'  ^•*  ^J 

At  the  king^9  oountrv  fiiat,  at  Ncoftadt^Oftiiit^^ 
jbuirteen  tame  ftags,  which*  draw  'a  driHriage^  ataH'oifct. 
is  broke fbrthc faddle.  They  fet out  brUUf»  bkilPitti? 
apt  to  flag  very  fbon.  Thei«  is  ati&'a  wUte  fl^jtt^ 
<Hie  with  two  brandiflied  horns  gnnMne  do  tlfe^yMt 
fide  of  his  hcid,  tx^etherwichfimln&n' ftags;  *^'' 

[Lady  Montajgue  defcnbe^  ibe  Off  of  D/iefaeilHfi^ 
^  the  Ufcateft  I  fuive  feen  in  Gerxiany i*  n&toft^tf  9tt^ 
houTes  are  new  built;  the  efeaoPs  jahtoe-ar  V^ 
handfbine,  and  his  repoficorv  fidt  of  curiolt^ie»'  St  ^B^ 
ferent  kinds,  with  a  coltefHon  ^  ixibdals  tet)^''  ^^^ 
eOcemed.-^--— TheSftxoa  hdia  refemble  thrjftui 
no  niore  than  the  Chinef64o  thole  oFlxmlbD  ; 
are  very  ^nt;eeliy  drefled  after  the|^lift|  aiid  Pi 
modesf;  tod 'have,  generally,  pretty  facesf,  tnst  tbey 
are  the  moft  determined  mnaudiiris'  in  the  whok 
world.*  They  would  think  it  a  mortal  fin  agnnfr 
good  breeding,  if  they  either  fpoke  or  mored  in  a 
natural  manner.  They  all  affect  a  litde  foft  lifp,'  snd 
a  pretty  pitty  pat  ftcp ;  which  female  frailties  ouaSit^ 
however,  to  be  forgiven  them  in  favour  of  thrir  OfK 
lity  and  good  nature  to  (Grangers,  which  I  ham  a 
great  deal  of  reafon  to  praifc."] 

Not  far  from  Drefden,  iq  the  road  to  Piauen,  is  a 
mill  for  cutting  and  poitfliing  jafper.  Near  this  mill 
imne  cart-U>ads  of  Saxon  jafper  are  ftill  to  be  feen;  but 
fUt'  #ork  is.now  difcontinued,  and  the  mill  ufed  in 
-^^HhfiMg  lobking-glaflfes.    In  the  firft  ftory  they  att 

tUSi^  and  in  the  fecond  polifhed.     The  water 

di;  thirty-eight  of  thefe  machines  in  motion,  and 

pff^rf  riineeof  the  fmaller  glades  are  placcid  under 

infe^-^orthem.     The  whole,  management  requhcs 

but  a  ft^'hknds,  and  is  far  better  contrived  than  the 

lodcrng^gUfs  manufadure  at  Paris.    John  Mediior 

Dillinger» 
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pUjingery  who^  by  feveral  works  in  the  royal  Mu« 
teum,  has  rendered  his  name  immortal,  is  one  of  the 
aioft  ingenious  artifts  of  this  city.  He  had  twenty-fix 
children  by  five  wives.  When  the  Czar,  Peter  the 
<^reat,  was  at  Drefden,  in  the  year  1712,  he  chofe  to 
lodge  at  Dill'mger's  houfe,  with  whofe  contrivances  he 
was  fb  delighted,  that  he  ordered  a  model  qf  his 
houfe  to  be  made  in  wood,  and  fent  into  Rufila,  as  a 
perfeA  fpecimen  of  a  commodious  dwelling. 

The  DreTden,  or  rather  Meiflen  porcelain,  is  famous 
all  over  Europe ;  and  produces  a  very  advantageous 
trade.  Wood  and  timber  is  another  confideraUe  ar- 
ticle carried  on  at  ([jrimma.  A  great  quantity  of 
paper  is  alfo  made  in  Saxony,  particularly  atDrefden^ 
Zwickam,  Pforta,  Freyberg,  Kirchberg,  Tannen- 
berg,  and  Luntzenau  ^  and  exported  by  means  of  tl^ 
Elbe.  Liebenwirda,  Dippoldifwolda,  Waldenbui^, 
aiid  Wurtren,  cany  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  earthen 
ware  -,  but  this,  as  well  as  other  branches,  might  be 
improved,  were  not  all  the  veflels  on  the  Elbe  ob- 
liged to  pay  toil  at  two  and  thirty  places  between 
Pcrna  aiid  Haniburg.  Mufea,  Torgaw,  Wurtzcn, 
l^ulinburg,  and  Merfe burg,  are  remarlcable  for  excel* 
lent  beer. 

They  have  feveral  linen  manufaftures  in  many 
towns  of  Saxony ;  and  an  advantageous  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  Hamburg  in  canvas  and  fail-doth,  and 
the  returns  from  thence  are  drugs,  wine,  butter,  her* 
rings,  and  dried  fifli. 

Fort  Konigftein  is  fo  remarkable  for  its  uncommon 
fituation,  that  I  could  not  deny  myfelf  the  pleafure  of 
yifiting  it.  Pirna  lies  about  a  German  mile  from 
Pillnitz,  and  in  it  is  the  caftle  of  Sonnenflein,  ufed  as 
a  prifon  for  perfons  of  diftindion,  but  neither  remark- 
able for  architecture  or  fortifications. 

The  diftance  from  Pirna  to  Konigftein  is  a  long 
German  mile,  and  without  a  written  order  from  the 
governor  at  Drefden  no  perfon  is  admitted  into  this 
caftle.    It  is  fituated  on  a  rock,  cut  fo  fteep  that  it 
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appears  quite  perpendicular ;  and  the  fort  in  many 
places  has  projeftions,  or  baftions,  which  cOTumand 
the  fide  of  the  rock.  The  afcent  toward  Drcfdcri  faf 
the  lead  difficult;  but  well  fortified  and  defended 
with  three  batteries  of  cannon.  Wood  and  other  hg* 
gage  are  drawn  up  to  the  fort  by  the  help  of  cranc$» 
Tb:  garrilbn  confifts  of  a  hundred  aiid  fifty  men  6n1y j 
but,  on  the  firft  alarm  from  the  governor,  the  villageaT 
are  obliged  to  fumifh  fome  hundreds  more.  Konig- 
ftein  is  always  furnilhcd  with  provifions  for  twenty* 
fix  years ;  and  on  the  top  is  a  fine  meadow,  a  wood^ 
and  feveral  gardens,  in  which  are  thirty-eight  diflbf 
rent  kinds  of  fruit  and  fiDrcft  trees.  It  requires  ludf 
an  hour  to  walk  round  the  ramparts,  and  trav^llcrtf 
ai^e  always  fhewh  the  place  from  whence  a  fhoci 
maker  of  Drefden,  when  a  child,  fell  down  the  fcxrk^ 
without  receiving  any  hurt.  The  fi3rtrers  is  furniftef 
with  five  cifterns,  or  fmall  refervoirs  for  preferving 
rain  or  fnow  water,  and  in  them  feveral  kinds  of  fift, 
ibr  the  governor's  ufc.  The  water  ufed  by  the  garri- 
fon  is  drawn  up  by  a  wheel  from  a  well,  whofe  depdi" 
is  nine  hundred  Drefden  ells.  Forty  years  were  (pent 
in  finking  this  well  before  a  fufficient  quantity  of  wa- 
ter could  be  obtained.  I  obfcrved,  that  when  a  pitcher 
cf  water  was  poured  down  the  well,  it  was  exaftly 
five  and  forty  feconds  before  it  reached  the  fxirface 
of  the  water.  It  is  always  kept  clean  and  in  good 
repair,  for  which  purpofe  general  Kyaw,  though  no 
water  drinker,  contrived  a  machine  for  letting  work- 
men down  to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  But  this  is  not 
tl\e  only  monument  he  has  left  behind  him-,  a  large 
calk  was  finilhed  at  Konigftein,  in  the  year  1725,  by 
his  diR^ction,  fixteen  ells  in  length,  and  its  diameter 
at  the  bunn;  twelve,  and  at  the  ends  eleven  ells.  It 
confills  c^t  a  hundred  and  fifry-feven  ftaves,  eight 
inches  thick,  and  the  two  heads  of  fifty-four  pieces. 
Each  head  weighs  i'cventy-feven  hundred  and  lev^nty 
pounds.  The  calk  is  at  prefent  filled  with  good 
McKIen  wine,  amounting  to  upward  of  fix  thoiifand 

quintals, 
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iuintais,  ti^hich  coft  above  forty  thoufand  dollars  (or 
Dooo  1.  fterl.)  reckoning  the  quart  of  wine  only  at  four 
Grofchcn,  or  3  d.  4  d  Englifli  money.  Before  this 
C^  was  conftrudted,  the  Heidelberg  tun  was  reckon- 
ed the  largeft  in  the  world;  but  according  to  the 
comnion  computation,  this  of  Konigftein  contains  fi|c 
hundred  and  forcy-tiuie  hoglheads  more  tbw  that  dl 
Heidelberg. 

Th^  top  of  the  ca(k  is  railed  round,  anfd  affords  ^ 
room  for  fifteen  or  twenty  per(bns«  Here  jalib  is  ^ 
▼aiiety  of  welcome-cups^  which  are  oQered  to  thofe 
^ho  are  fond  of  fuch  honours.  The  vault  where  th# 
Komgftein  calk  is  depofited,  as  in  a  temple  of  Bac-^ 
(chus,  is  contiguous  to  the  church. 

Leipficki  is  famous  both  on  acccaint  of  its  trad^ 
4nd  noble  univerfity.  The  civility  of  the  inhabitants* 
the  fplendor  of  its  buildings,  and  the  chiming*  gaiw 
dens  with  which  it  is  furrounded^  render  it  far  fupe^ 
nor  to  many  capital  places. 

In  the  univerfity  library  are  a  great  number  of 
fereek  and  Ruffian  books ;  and  more  manufcripts  of 
Malabar,  written  on  the  leaves  of  palm  trees,  than  inl 
any  library  in  Europe.  In  a  particular  apartment  is 
a  reprefentation  of  the  two  folar  fyftems  pf  Tycho  and 
Copernicus,  with  all  the  vifible  ftar?.  Each  of  theff 
armillary  fpheres  are  ten  feet  in  diameter.  Th# 
maker  of  them  was  Mr.  Semler,  minifter  of  St.  Ut- 
iich's  in  this  city. 

The  exchange  is  a  beautiful  (Irufture,  and  ihm 
cieling  of  the  great  hall  elegantly  painted.  The  Appel 
gardens  are  planted  with  a  variety  of  yew  trees,  and' 
ornamented  with  ftatues,  water- works  and  canals,  and 
in  one  of  the  latter  a  Bucentaurus.  In  a  firuduK 
iltar  thefe  gardens  is  a  manufacture  of  velvet,  and  of 
gold  and  (ilver  tiffue. 

The  diftance  between  Leipffck  and  Halle  is  five 
German  miles.  It  was  originally  only  a  village,  called 
Pobr^ol,  9V  M  the  pea&nts  ftill  pronounce  it  Die- 

brcfala. 
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•  --0raKiKiinii]BOT scaiwing nxaeiiiiuici  cbmicr 
'in  iDttw^  'lacMnfttra  t6=gb  fioof  fTCw^liivflHcii^ 

cooffioBPf^  due  above  thiitj^  fiaactaig*  lioiifai'^*jieit 
ciuiM  iiiiBe  ooQiiny  ntiwccii  muumcic  mkk 
Tfade  ^aien%  prod^^  t  diQufinMlfli  cl 

coppor  m  jiyotf^  txnA  cttrj  nuncuM  wB^n^EMnoppor 
ooiiaimd  ten  or  mdve  ounces  of  fivei^i    '  -  pMif 

Bifliben  itdit  hathreplaceof  Ltidieiv-aiiil^^ 
ccfaer tefiiiiiet  of  that  famoag  icformc^,  ^Itt^JbgHtt  i 
bcdflud  is  fluiwA  here;    In^tfaetoAflftdfU^BHlBfril  \ 
Eiflibcn,  is  a  print  of  Luthq-y  find  to  hare-tCHHIfaa;  j 
dcffidlf  preftrved  in  a  fiu«9  that  hAppMti^  i 

but  if  the  fire  at  that  place  fpared  Liidier^a  fMfe^  ft 
ihewed  no  refeeft  to  diefaoufe  at  gMSftcn,  itifiA^te  i 
was  bom,  which  was  totaOf  oonfatnM>''-.llo>ik4"' 
that  the  memory  of  it  might  tiot  be  buried  ih  tfafr 
vion,  a  fchoOl  has  been  built  on  the  fpot,  ilid  =^dvtr 
the  door  is  placed  a  buft  of  Luther.  Abo9^if^ 
chamber  door  ftands  a  ftacue  of  him,  holding  a  iSro* 
cifix  in  his  hand. 

Wcimer  is  diftant  from  lena  about  two  GennaiXiilBni 
fituated  in  a  pkalant  country,  and  in  a  valley  Marthi. 
lime.  With  regard  to  the  palace  of  Wilheftii^iB]^ 
only  the  Corps  de  Logis,  and  one  of  the  wings  ait 
finilhed ;  but  when  compleated  will  make  a  n^eap' 
pearance.  The  old  caitie  near  it,  before  which  'is  t 
wooden  bridge,  is  called  the  Red  Palace.  The  dukA 
library  has  been  much  augmented  with  the  didiceft 
books  that  could  be  procured.  The  cabinet  of 'aw^ 
dais,  among  which  is  the  mod  valuable  coUedida  of 
Saxon  coins,  w^s  purchafed  of  count  Haugwtcs,  ^Fand 
marlhal  to  the  eledor  of  Saxony. 

The  diftance  between  Weimur  and  Erfurt  is  tbres 
German  miles.  The  whole  piece  of  land  betMeih 
le^  and  Gotha  is  fo  pleafant,  and  fo  finely  cuIotImA 
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that  if  all  Thuringen  was  equal  to  this  parc»  it  might 
juftiy  be  reckoned  among  the  fineft  provinces  in  Ger- 
•many.  A  more  deUghmil  and  convenient  fituation 
can  hardly  be  found  in  the  empire^  than  that  of  Er- 
furt, and  the  great  number  of  fteeples  in  that  city 
cive  it  a  grand  appearance.  The  river  Cora  flows  in 
:nvulets  through  mc^  of  its  ftreets.  The  number  of 
houies  do  not  exceed  tvrelve  thoufand. 

A  thoufand  men  are  in  the  garrifbn  of  Erfiirt,  con* 
lifling  of  five  hundred  of  the  troops  of  the  eleAor  of 
.Mentz,  and  a  battalion  of  Imjperialifb.  In  the  road 
to  Gotha  is  a  fort  called  Cynacfburg.  The  citadel 
of  Erfurt  or  Peterlberg  is  fortified  in  the  modern 
manner. 

On  a  bridge  over  the  Gera  is  a  ftone,  marked  with 
a  wheel,  faid  to  be  the  center  of  the  city,  near  which 
is  fhewn  the  houfe  of  the  famous  Dr.  Fauftus.  Go- 
tha is  three  German  miles  from  Erfurt  *,  the  city  lies 
in  a  valley,  but  the  duke's  palace  (lands  on  an  emi- 
nence. It  was  anciently  called  Grimmenfiein,  which 
name,  after  the  troublefome  times,  under  duke  John 
Frederick,  was  changed  to  Friedenftein. 

The  mufeum  at  Gotha  contains  feveral  remark- 
able curiofities ;  particularly  feveral  onyxes  of  divers 
kinds,  wrought  into  various  figures,  and  fet  ih  feve- 
ral pieces  of  work,  to  the  value  of  (ixty  thoufand 
dollars. 

Befide  the  ducal  palace,  Frederickflhal  for  enter- 
tainments and  aflemblies  is  worth  feeing. 

The  diflance  between  Gotha  and  Garnftadt  is  three 
German  miles.  The  latter  is  fituated  in  a  level  and 
fruitful  country.  Near  it  the  river  Gera  turns  a 
mill  or  machine  for  grinding  of  corn ;  and  is  at  pre« 
fent  farmed  for  two  thoufand  guilders  a  year. 

The  road  from  Ilmenaw  to  SchlufUngen  lies  through 
part  of  the  foreft  of  Thuringen.  No  grain,  except 
oats,  grows  here ;  but  this  is  compenfated  by  the 
great  plenty  of  wood.  Here  are  many  iron  works, 
and  the  vaft  quantities  of  wood  prove  of  the  utmofb 
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advantage  in  fmelcing  the  ore.  Several  fulphur  misct 
are  alfo  found  here,'  and  in  diffirrenc  parts  glais- 
hou&s  are  eredked.  At  Mannebach  are  (late  quarries 
which  prove  of  confiderable  ^vantage  to  the  country. 
In  the  flates  are  often  found  impremoos  of  fifli  and 
plants. 

The  diftance  between  Coburg  and  Bamberg  is  fit 
German  miles ;  the  road  runs  through  a  plcafant  val- 
ley, watered  by  the  Itch.  It  will  be  necel&ry  firft 
to  make  fome  obfervations  on  the  margraviate  of  Ba^ 
reithy  before  I  proceed  to  defcribe  the  difficult  road 
over  the  mountains. 

The  margraviate  of  Bareith  particularly  abound! 
with  marble  of  various  colours,  beyond  any  other  pro« 
vince  of  Germany.  From  Schwarzenbach  in  the  fo- 
reft,  or  near  Prefeck,  is  dug  a  grey  fort  of  marble, 
with  yellow  fpots,  which  (hine  like  metal.  In  the 
parts  about  Ilof  in  Voigtlande,  they  have  a  red,  blacky 
and  grey  fort :  fome  pieces  of  the  laft  are  varie- 
gated with  red  fpots  like  drops  of  blood.  Green 
marble  is  dug  at  Naila,  yellow  at  Sheitberg,  and  va- 
rious kinds  at  Lichtenberg  near  Heerwagen,  as  alio 
at  Gold-Cronach. 

In  the  city  of  Bareith  there  is  nothing  remarkable 
enough  to  attra&  a  traveller's  notice.  The  hermitage 
not  far  from  hence,  builc  by  the  late  marcgrave,  has 
beautiful  grottos,  and  excellent  marble  fculptures. 

The  road  from  Bareith  over  Hollfcld  to  Bamberg 
is  mountainous  and  ftony,  though  not  near  fo  bad  as 
that  over  Streitberg  to  Erlang.  The  lovers  of  pe- 
trefaftions  may,  in  all  thcfe  parts,  find  a  great  variety 
of  fuch  curiofities. 

The  city  of  Bamberg,  which  was  formerly  called 
Babenberg  or  Pfaffenbcrg,  lies  in  a  delightful  and 
fertile  country.  The  clergy  feem  to  have  been  good 
judges  of  the  fruitful  fpots  in  a  country ;  for  we  fel- 
dom  meet  with  a  religious  foundation  which  is  not 
pofleffed  of  fome  of  the  beft  land  in  the  whole  pro- 
"vince  where  it  ftands.    Bamberg  abounds  in  all  Ions 

of 
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plir  garden  vegetables,  fruit,  grain,  and  wine;  but 
specially  in  liqoorice,  which  is  exported  to  mod  parts 
of  Europe. 

:  Under  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  republic  of  Nuren- 
Iberg,  befide  the  capital,  are  four  other  towns,  name- 
ly, Altdorf,  Herfbruck,  LaufF,  and  Grafienberg  in 
the  upper  palatinate,  and  alfo  above  five  hundred 
villages.  In  the  city  of  Nurenberg  are  a  hundred  and 
twenty  eight  capital  ftreets,  and  four  hundred  fmaller ; 
and  it  is  adorned  with  twelve  large,  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty-three  fmall  fountains,  befide  a  hundred  and 
feventeen  wells.  This  city  alfo  contains  fixteen 
churches,  and  forty-four  religious  houfes;  twelve 
bridges,  ten  market  places,  three  hundred  and  fixty- 
five  towers  on  the  city-walls,  twenry-one  thoufand 
houfes,  and  twenty-five  thoufand  families.  You  can- 
not  eafily  wialk  round  it  in  lefs  than  three  hours.  I 
will  not,  however,  pretend  to  aflert  that  this  compu- 
tation is  abfolutely  true,  efpccially  with  regatd.  to  the 
number  of  villages,  houfes,  and  inhabitants.  Thfe 
Regnitz,  which  runs  through  this  city,  drives  about 
I  hundred  and  fixty  mills  in  the  territory  of  Nuren- 
berg. It  is  the  opinion  of  fome  that  Nurenberg  H 
the  centre  both  ot  Germany  and  Europe. 

Of  what  importance  the  trade  carried  on  By  the 
Nurenbergers  in  former  times  was  to  Italy,  ajipears 
both  from  the  privileges  the  German  houfe  ftill  en- 
joys, and  the  refpeftful  letter  fent  by  the  doge  and 
fenate  of  Venice  to  Nurenberg,  when  the  former  was 
tinder  very  great  difficulties  in  the  year  1509.  The 
trade  indeed  is  at  prefent  greatly  below  its  former 
RouriQiing  condition,  and  continually  decrcaiing  from 
:hat  carried  on  by  three  other  towil?»i  namely  Erlang^ 
Schwobach,  and  Furth ;  one  third  of  the  lalt  belongs 
tO  the  city  of  Nurenberg,  another  to  the  Marcgravc 
>f  Anfpuck,  arid  the  other  to  the  chapter  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Bamberg.  But  notwithftanding  all  this, 
Nurenberg  is  ftill  famous  for  its  manufaftures,  which 
lie  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  known  world :  and 
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though  the  toys  called  Nurenberg  ware  leem'qf  Edlr 
importance,  the  annual  profit  arifing  from  iSttti 
amounts  to  a  hundred  thoufand  dollars :  ami  m  At 
year  1728,  the  Nurehbcrg  comjMtay'fiild  as  nui^ 
toys  in  Conftantinople  only,'  as  came  10  moiediri 
Seventeen  thoufand  guilders. 

The  council  of  this  city  hal  always  two  pfefidcDts» 
who  continue  in  their  office  four  weeks  only,  win . 
they  are  fucceeded  by  four  others.  Itoeofiflsof 
twenty- four  burgomafters,  eight  eldecs,  wiio^  fike 
the  former,  are  of  the  Patrician  order,. and  e^ 
mailers  of  companies;  but  die  lad  arc  oalyfiiiB^ 
moned  when  any  extraordinary  deliberaQODS  netNi 
the  carpet. 

Nurenberg  has,  for  many  centuries  had  tfaeho* 
nour  of  keeping  the  mod  ^valuable  part  of  the  Wfi> 
rial  crown  jewels,  together  with  the  relicjues  bdoog^ 
ing  to  them.  The  jewels  are  depofited  m  a  iepmK 
apartment,  and  the  whole  fliewnonly  to  princes  lod 
counts  of  ancient  families. 

Some  time  fmce,  a  (bciety  was  formed  at  Nureo* 
berg,  under  the  name  of  the  Pegnitz  academy,  fnth 
a  view  of  improving  and  refining  the  German  hor 
guagc  and  poetry.  Their  fcheme  was  not  thebcft' 
concertetj,  fo  that  at  prefenc,  though  the  Pegnuzib* 
cicty  ilill  fubfills,  they  have  made  lo  fmall  a  progitfi 
in  the  undertaking,  that  they  feldom  meet. 

The  bcil  performers  in  vocal  mufic  generally  hoU 
ilitir  meetings  on  feftivals,  and  perform  evenin  pfr 
natt  houfts  tor  a  fniali  fee.  Mufic  flourifhes  ffc^sif 
in  Nurenberc. 

Converfauon  with  die  fair  fex  is  under  muchgrenei 
redraint  iri  Nurenberg,  than  in  mod:  other  huge.  Or 
tks '»  a  ftranger  is  hardly  permitted  to  lee  than  ia 
their  private  aflemblies ;  and  even  the  natives  of  tiiq 
|d;ftce,  unlefs  particular  friends,  are  not  admitted,  .j 
. 'It  is  now  fonie  years  fince  a  good  porcelain  manar 
'^fa&ory  has  -been  eftablifhcd  in  this  city. 
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Thofe  who  delight  in  mechanic  arts  and  manufac- 
ures,  may  here  abundantly  gratify  their  curiofity. 
c  is  now  fome  centuries  fmce  the  Nureoberg  artifts 
ave  been  claffed  among  the  befl  in  Germany ;  and, 
ideed,  to  exhibit  the  merits  of  this  city,  in  promot- 
ig  and  improving  ufeful  knowlege  c^  all  kinds^ 
ould  afford  matter  for  a  large  volume. 

{From  lady  Montagu  we  derive  the  following  re- 
narks  relating  to  this  city. ''  I  have,  fays  Ihe, 

Iready  palled  a  large  part  of  Germany,  have  feen 
U  that  is  remarkable  in  Cologn,  Frankfort,  Wurtf- 
»urg,  and  this  place.  It  is  impoilible  not  to  obferve 
le  difference  between  the  free  towns,  and  thofe  un- 
er  the  government  of  abiblute  princes,  as  all  the 
ttle  fovereigns  of  Germany  are.  In  the  (irfl:  tKere 
>pears  an  air  of  commerce  and  plenty.  The  ftreets 
e  well  built,  and  full  of  people,  neatly  and  plainly 
-effed.  The  (hops  are  loaded  with  merchandize, 
id  the  commonalty  are  clean  and  chearful.  In  the 
her  you  fee  a  fort  of  ftiabby  finery,  a  number  of 
rty  people  of  quality  tawdered  out  -,  narrow  nafty 
•eets  out  of  repair,  wretchedly  thin  of  inhabitants, 
id  above  half  of  the  common  fort  afking  alms.  I 
nnot  help  fancying  one,  under  the  figure  of  a 
can  Dutch  citizen's  wife,  and  the  other  Ijke  a  poor 
wn  lady  of  pleafure,  painted,  and  ribboned  ouc 

her  head-dref>',  with  tarnifhed  filvcr- laced  Ihoes^ 
ragged   under-petticoat,    a  mifcrablc   mixture  of 

:e  and  poverty. They  have  fumptuary  laws  im 

is  town,  which  diftinguifli  their  rank  by  their  drcls^ 
event  the  exccfs  which  ruins  fo  many  other  ci- 
s,  and  has  a  more  agreeable  cffedl  to  the  eye  of 
iranger,  th.m  our  fafhions.  I  need  not  beafhamcd 
own,  that  I  wifii  thefc  laws  were  in  force  in  other 
rts  of  the  world.  When  one  confiders  impartially, 
:  rtierit  of  a  rich  fuit  of  cloaths  in  moft  placcj» 
?  refpeA  and  the  fmiles  of  favour  it  procures,  not 
fpeak  of  the  envy  and  the  fighs  it  occafions  (which 
very  often  the  principal  charm  to  the  wearer}  one 
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k  forced  to  confcfs,  that  there  is  need  of  an  uncom- 
mon underflanding  to  refill  the  temptation  of  pkat 
ing  triends,  and  mortifying  rivals  j  and  that  it  is  na- 
tural to  young  people  to  fall  into  a  folly,  which  b^ 
trays  them  to  thac  want  of  money,  which  is  the  fouicl 
of  a  thoufand  bafenefles.  What  numbers  of  men 
have  begun  the  world  with  generous  inclinations^ 
that  have  afterward  been  the  inftruments  of  bring- 
ing mifery  on  a  whole  people,  being  kd  by  a  vaiii 
expence  into  debts  that  they  could  clear  no  other 
way,  but  by  the  forfeiture  of  thdr  honour,  and  whidi 
they  never  could  have  contracted,  if  the  refped  the 
multitude  pays  to  habits,  was  fixed  by  law,  only  to 
a  particular  colour,  or  cut  of  plain  cloth.  Thefe 
reflexions  draw  after  them  others  that  are  too  me- 
lancholy. I  will  make  hafle  to  put  them  out  of  your 
head  by  the  farce  of  relics,  with  which  I  have  been 
entertained  in  all  Romifli  churches. 

The  Lutherans  arc  not  quite  free  from  thefe  fol- 
lies. I  have  feen  here,  in  the  principal  church,  a 
large  piece  of  the  crofs  fct  in  jewels,  and  the  point  of 
tlie  i'pear,  which,  they  told  me  very  gravely,  was 
the  fame  that  pierced  the  fide  of  our  Saviour.  But 
1  was  particularly  diverted  in  a  little  Roman  Catho- 
lic church  which  is  permitted  Lore,  where  the  pro- 
fcfTors  of  that  religion  are  not  vcr)-  rich,  and  ccinl'c- 
quently  cannot  adorn  their  images  in  fo  rich  a  man- 
ner as  their  neighbours:  for  not  to  be  quite  dellitutc 
of  all  finery,  they  have  drelTcd  up  an  image  of  our 
Saviour  over  the  altar,  in  a  fair  full-bottomed  wig, 
very  v/cU  powdered.  I  imagine  I  fee  your  ladylhij^ 
ftarc  at  this  article,  of  which  you  very  much  doubt 
the  veracity :  but,  upon  my  word,  I  have  not  yet- 
made  ufe  of  the  privilege  of  a  traveller."] 

The  diftance  between  Nurenbers;  and  Ratilbon  is 
twelve  German  miles,  the  laft  eight  miles  of  which 
is  very  craggy  and  uneven.  A  mile  on  this  fide  of 
Ratifbon  we  croffed  <he  Naab,  and  a  little  beyond  k 
alccnded  a  fteep  hill,  from  which  v,cr  had  a  fiite  prol- 
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peft  over  the  vaft  plain  on  which  Racifbon  is^iicyated. 
This  free  imperial  city  contains  five  difierent  ilatcs 
within  its  circuity  viz.  the  cathedral  of  RatiAx)n,  the 
imperial  abby  of  St.  Emnicran,  the  lower  minftcr, 
the  upper  minfter,  and  the  city  itfelf.  ,  This  fee  is 
immediately  fubjeft  to  the  pope,  without  acknow- 
leging  any  metropolitan.  In  the  cathedral  are  buried 
feveral  bifhops  of  Ratifbgn ;  and  on  the  right-hand, 
in  the  cathedral,  a  wooden  crucifix  as  big  a$  life,  the 
hair  of  which  the  credulous  vulgar  believe  continues 
growing. 

The  city  of  Rarifbon  has  a  good  library  belong- 
ing to  it  in  the  council-houie,  but  contains  more  books 
in  the  civil  than  municipal  law. 

The  bridge  over  the  Danube  was  begun  in  1135, 
and  compleatcd  in  eleven  years.  It  coHfifts  of  fiee 
ftone,  reftmg  on  piles  of  oak,  driven  to  a  confider- 
able  depth  in  the  bed  of  the  river-  The  length  of 
this  bridge  is  four  hundred  and  feventy  comlpon  paces, 
or  a  thoufand  and  ninety-one  feet-,  andconfifts  of  fif- 
teen arches.  It  is  commonly  faid  of  the  three  prin- 
cipal bridges  in  Germany,  that  Drefden  bridge  is 
the  fined,  that  of  Prague  the  longefl:,  and  that  of  Ra- 
dfbon  the  ftrongcft.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the  city  of 
Karifbon  reaches  no  further  than  the  end  of  the 
bridge ;  and  the  town  of  AxnhofF,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  river,  belongs,  to  the  eleftor  of  Bavaria. 

The  envoys  at  Rarifbon,  as  reprefentatives  of  elcc- 
tors,  have  very  lofty  ideas  of  their  office  and  dignity^ 
and  affume  fuch  (late,  that  when  the  widow  of  duke 
Frederic  Henry  of  Saxe-Zeitz,  a  princefs  of  the  houfe 
of  Holftein  Wickfcnburg,  came  to  pay  a  vifit  to  tjhe 
ordinal  of  Saxe-Zeitz  her  brother-in-law,  her  high- 
lefs  could  but  very  leldom  appear  in  public,  becauf^^ 
:he  ladies  of  the  eleftoral  envoys  took  the  precedency 
)f  her.  -The  eleftoral  envoys  were  alfo  for  taking  the 
ight-hand  of  a  Bavarian  prince,  and  likewife  of  a 
)rince  of  the  houfe  of  Wittenberg,  If  fovereign 
jrinces  of  Germany  attend  at  the  diet  themfelves, 
^.    .  S3  '  they 
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Ojct  fit  in  the  college,  abflirc  all  the  envoys  of  princes; 
but  the  envoys  of  Auftria,  Burgundy,  and  Saltiburg 
fcave,  by  prcfcription,  exempted  themfelves  from  this 
rule,  and  always  maintained  th?  precedency,  fo  that 
the  Holftein  envoys  never  aflift  at  the  college  when  a 
leiTion  is  held. 

The  envoys  indeed  regulate  their  conduft  by  the 
inftruclions  of  their  refpeftive  courts :  however,  cafes 
may  happen,  in  which  favour  may  be  ihewn  to  a 
party,  even  contrary  to  fuch  inftru£tions ;  nannely, 
when  it  is  agreed  with  other  envoys  to  acquiefcc  in 
the  majority  of  voices,  from  which  the  envoys  are  not 
often  willing  to  diffent.  Several  envoys  from  princes 
of  the  empire  arc  dircfted  to  conform  to  the  vote  of 
the  Aiiftrian  envoy. 

From  the  great  number  of  reprefcntatives,  and 
their  ciilR-rent  talents,  it  is  eafy  to  imagine  that  a  pro- 
per fecrecy  in  the  diet  is  not  always  obfervcd.  The 
jecrctaries  are  indeed  neither  admitted  into  the  next 
rooms,  nor  at  the  canfcrreiiccs  of  ihe  evangelic  body, 
yet  the  tranf.iclions  in  both  are  foon  known. 

It  is  a  qucfliv)n  with  fome,  whether  the  continual 
firtinp:  o\  a  diet  be  advantageous  or  not  to  the  empe- 
ror and  the  empire  :  for  my  own  part,  I  cannot  fee 
why  it  m.iy  not  t^e  anfwered  in  the  affirmative.  The 
emperor\s  minifter  is  always  maintaining,  that  the 
:ul\  iint.iOTs  are  wholly  on  the  fide  of  the  Germanic 
KkIv,  and  t!iat  the  charges  of  the  diet  to  thehoufe 
ov'  Auilna  amount  to  upward  of  a  hundred  thoufand 
ilollars  :i  year.  But  it  is  evident,  that  it  is  no  lefs  for 
\\w  c:vipcu)r*s  advaiuage,  as  otherwife  he  muft,  on 
c\rry  oiT.uion,  be  obliged,  at  a  very  great  expence, 
ti>  Icnvl  an  envoy  tj  every  court,  of  whofe  afliftanc^ 
he  m.n\  on  any  cnvrixcniv,  Itand  in  need :  befidc, 
it  wouKl  Ix*  hardly  poffible  for  the  fmall  ftates  of 
iJcnnany  i.'^  defend  ihenMl-lves  againft  the  great  and 
psucni  lunu'c?.  Perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  mod 
powerful  tlatCN  n^gi-.t  nnd  their  account  in  the  dif- 
loluuon  of  iVx  uict,  Lut  ilie  general  good  of  thr  Ger- 
manic 
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manic  body  would  inevitably  fuflfer  by  it;  and  the 
confequcnce  would  be  no  other  than  abfblute  anarchy. 

Foreigners  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  for  amufcments 
at  Ratilbon,  as  they  have  free  accefs  to  the  canonefe's 
daily  afTemblies,  and  a  great  variety  of  entertainments. 
Thofc  gentlemen,  who  are  fond  of  gaming,  will  alfo  ,, 
meet  with  perfons  here  ready  to  gratify  their  difpo- 
fition ',  for  it  is  not  unknown  how  far  an  immode- 
rate paflion  for  this  diverdon  has  carried  fome  Ra- 
tifbon  ladies.  As  the  dates  of  the  empire,  who  fend 
envoys  to  the  diet  are  very  numerous,  and  as  every 
court  fends  frefli  inftniftions  to  its  refpeft  ve  envoys  * 
when  any  new  affair  comes  on  the  tapis,  the  envoys, 
amidfl  fo  many  vacations  or  adjournments  of  the 
diet,  cannot  be  laid  to  have  a  very  faiiguing  employ- 
ment. 

{Lady  Montagu's  account  of  Ratifbon  cannot  but 
prove  agreeable.  She  fays  that — "  All  the  nobility 
of  this  place  are  envoys  from  different  (tates.  Here 
are  a  great  number  of  them,  and  they  might  pais 
their  time  agreeably  enough,  if  they  were  lefs  deli- 
cate on  the  point  of  ceremony.  But  inflead  of  join- 
ing in  the  defagn,  of  making  the  town  as  pleafant  to 
one  another  as  they  can,  and  improving  their  little 
ibcieties,  they  amufe  themfelves  no  other  way,  than 
with  perpetual  quarrels,  which  they  take  care  to 
eternize,  by  leaving  them  to  their  fucceflbrs :  and 
an  envoy  to  Ratifbon  receives,  regularly,  half  a 
dozen  quarrels  among  the  perquilites  of  his  employ* 
ment.  You  may  be  fure  the  ladies  arc  not  wanting, 
on  their  fide,  in  chcriftiing  and  improving  thefe  m- 
portanc  piques,  which  divide  the  town  almofl  into 
as  many  parties  as  there  are  families.  They  chule 
rather  to  fuffer  the  mortification  of  fitting  almoft 
alone  on  their  aflembly  nights,  than  to  recede  one 
jot  from  their  pretenfions.  I  have  not  been  here 
above  a  week,  and  yet  1  have  heard  from  almoft 
every  one  of  them,  the  whole  hiftory  of  their  wrongs, 
and  ckcadful  camplaints  of  the  injuftice  of  their  neigh- 
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hours  i  in  Ippes  to  draw  me  to  their  party.    But  I 
think  it  ver>'  prudent  to  remain  neiner,  thou^  if  I 
ivas  to  ftay  amongft  them,  there  would  be  no  polfi^ 
bility  of  continuing  fo^  their  quarrels  running  ib  highg 
that  they  will  not  be  civil  to  thofe  that  vilit  their  ad-" 
veriaries.     The  foundation  of  thefe  everlafting  dif-^ 
puics,  turns  entirely  upon  rank^  place,  and  the  title 
of  excellency,  which  they  all  preteiid  to,  and  what 
is  very  hard,  will  give  it  to  no  body.      For  my  part, 
I  could  not  forbear  advifing  them  (for  the  public 
g3od)'to  give  the  title  of  excellency  to  every  body, 
which   would   include  the  receiving  it  from  every 
body;  but  the  very  mention  of  fuch  a  diflionour- 
ablc  peace  was  recwved  with  indignation.     And  in- 
deed I  began  to  think  myfelf  iil  naiured,  to  ofierto 
take  from  them,'  in  a  town  where  there  are  fo  fc* 
diverfions,  lb  entertaining  an  amufement.     I  know 
that  my  pcsceable  difpofuion  already  gives  me  a  very 
ill  figure,   and  that  it  is  publicly   whifpered  as  a 
piece  of  impertinent  pride  in  me,  that  I  have  hither- 
to been  iaucily  civil  to  ever/  body,  :is  if  I  thought 
no  body  good  enough  to  quarrel  with.     I  Ihould  be 
obliged  to  change  my  behaviour,  if  I  divl  not  intend 
to  purlue  my  journey  in  a  few  days.     I  have  been 
to  ice  the  cliurches  here,  and  had  the  permiflion  of 
touching  the  relics,  which  was  never  fufFcred  in  places 
where  1  was  not  known.     I  had,  by  this  privilege^ 
the  opponunity  of  making  an  obfcrvation,  which  1 
doubt  not  might  have  been  made  in  all  the  other 
churclws,  that  the  emeralds  and  rubies   which  they 
fiiew  round  their  relics  and  images,  are  moll  of  them 
falie  ;  ihough  they  tell  you  that  many  of  the  crofles 
and  miidonas,  fet  round  with  thefe  ftones,  have  been 
the  git.b  of  empe.ors  and  other  great  princes.     I  do 
not  uoubt  indeed  but  they  were  at  firft  jewels  of  va- 
lue-, but  the  good  fathers  have  found  it  convenient 
to  apply  them  to  other  uks,  and  the  people  are  juft 
as  wert  liuislied  witli  bits  of  glals  amongft  thelc  re- 
lics.    Tiiey  fliewed  me  a  prodigious  c'.av.'ict  in  gold, 

which 
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vfaich  they  railed  the  daw  of  a  griffin ;  and  I  could 
not  forbear  afldng  the  revei^nd  pricft  that  (hewed  it, 
whether  the  griffin  was  a  faint  ?  -The  queftion  dmoft 
put  him  bclide  his  gravity ;  but  he  anfwered,  they 
only  kept  it  as  a  curioficy.  I  was  very  much  fcanda- 
lizcd  at  a  large  filver  image  of  the  Trinity,  where 
die  Father  is  rcprefentcd  under  the  figure  of  a  decre- 
pid  old  man,  with  a  bterd  down  to  his  knees,  and 
Uiple  crown  on  his  head,  holding  in  his  arms  the 
Son,  fixed  on  the  crofs,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft^  in  the 
ihape  of  a  dove,  hovering  ovdr  him.*'] 

•  •  There  is  an*  odd  cuftom  which  prevails  at  the  pca^ 
fiuits  weddings  in  the  villages  about  Ratiibon.  When 
the  bridefman,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  ceremony, 
attends  the  bridegroom  from  the  altar  to  the  pew,  he 
pulls  him  by  the  hairs,  and  gives  a  box  on  the  ear, 
io  remind  him  of  the  exhortation  of  the  prieft,  with 
regard  to  the  duty  he  owes  to  his  wife,  and  make  him 
remember  the  marriage  contraft, 

'  The  diftance  between  Ratilbon  and  Ingolftadt  1$ 
five  poll  ftages,  and  the  road  lies  all  the  way  through 
It  fine  plain.  Ingolftadt  is  remarkable  fbr  the  beauty 
of  its  buildings,  its  (irait  broad  ftreets,  and,  among 
Roman  Catholics,  for  the  univcrfity  founded  thero. 

•  Neuburg,  the  capital  of  the  dutchy  of  the  fame 
name,  is  a  league  and  a  half  from  Ingolftadt.  It  is  t 
handfome  town,  pleafantly  fituatcd,  and  contains  the 
ducal  palace,  particularly  remarkable  for  a  fine  hall. 

•  'Two  miles  from  Donawerth  He  Hochftadt  and 
Blenheim;-  places  which  will  never  be  forgotten,  on 
account  of  the  victory  obtained  in  1704,  by  the  con- 
federates over  the  united  armies  of  the  French  and 
Bavarians.  But  the  field  of  battle  is  deftitute  of  any 
monument  whatever. 

Several  medals  were  ftruck  on  this  occafion ;  but 
the  nobleft  monument  which  ever  any  general  could 
boaft  of,  was  erefted  at  the  public  expence,  to  the 
duke  of  Marlborough  5  namely,  Blenheim  houfe,  fix 
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« 

Eoelifli  miles  fiom  Oxford  $  iwiuch  is  (aid  toi  kijff 
conthe  EnglUh  nation  upward  of  a  millioii  iaSmg^. 
\  KiaiUheim  is  a  Poft  ttywn  of  Anfpachy  andse^m- 
abk  on  account  of  the  dean's  library.  Tfie  eamaj 
nf  Anfpach  is  fertile,  where,  by  ereding  voott  am^ 
Aufaftories,  the  2^ubel  wool  njiigfat  be  employed  p 
very  great  advantage,  being  extremely  fine  aM  SalBk 
and  of  it  are  made  hats  and  ftockin^.  Tlus  moA 
grows  on  a  finall  fort  of  Iheep,  which  are  fliom  Mrioe 
a  year,  and  alfo  yean  every  fpring  and  antmnilf 
They  often  bring  two  lanibs  at  a  time,  but  diefe  sit 
apt  to  d^enerate«  Their  fleih  is  fatter,  and  bcdcr 
tailed  than  that  of  another  kind  bred  heie^  caBed 
Fkmifli  Iheep,  which  yield  a  long  coarfe  wpd  i  bat 
at  the  fame  time  are  more  hardy  than  the  S^nbd 
ibrt ;  the  latter  being  fo  tender,  that  they  are  ncitt 
left  in  the  open  air  during  the  night.  There  is,  ia- 
deed,  no  venturing  with  fafety,  any  flocks  m  the 
fielcis  all  night,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
wolves  which  harbour  in  the  neighbouring'  woodSt 
Though  feveral  of  thefe  animals  have  been  defboycd, 
yet  they  are  not  fuifered  to  be  entirely  extirpated^  thit 
the  great  men  of  the  country  may  not  be .  depdvcd 
of  the  pleafure  of  wolf  hunting. 

The  imperial  city  of  Heilbrunn  derives  its  name 
from  an  excellent  fpring,  which  by  means  of  feven 
conduits  fupplies  it  with  water ;  but  at  preient  it  is 
not  ufed  medicinally,  though  it  ftill  retains  its  chanc- 
ter  for  extraordinary  purity.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
attributed  his  recovery  from  a  fit  of  illneis,  in  the 
year  15479  to  the  ufe  of  this  fpring :  this  event  ii 
commemorated  by  a  monument  on  the  houfe  belong- 
ing to  the  prelates  of  Scopthal,  but  at  prefent  occo- 
pied  by  the  poft-mafter. 

Formerly  the*  women*  of  Heilbrunn,  by  way  of 
mourning,  wore  on  their  heads  a  fort  of  horn,  made. 
of  black  cloth,  about  a  fpan  in  length.  I  not  oolf 
obferved  fuch  a  figure  engraved  on  a  pillar  in  die 
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cKurch,  but  a  few  years  ago  I  met  with  fome  old 
women  here,  who  ftill  retained  this  fafhion.  This 
cuftom  may  cafily  be*  deduced  from  the  Germans  of 
the  moft  remote  antiquity,  an  ercft  horn  denoting 
joy^  as  an  inverted  one  was  the  emblem  of  forrow. 

The  city  of  Heidelberg  is  very  delightfully  fitu- 
ated  on  the  Ncckar ;  and,  as  the  palace  ftands  on  an 
eminence,  the  profpeft  from  it  over  the  valley  to- 
ward Schwetzingen  cannot  be  exceeded.  This 
palace  was  almolt  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  French, 
mthe  year  1693  -,  and  indeed,  with  fuch  outrageous 
barbarity,  that  even  the  electoral  burying  place  was 
not  fpared,  but  the  bodies,  half  decayed,  tl^wa 
about  the  ftreets,  fome  of  the  inhabitants  having 
concealed  themfclves  in  the  old  ruinous  tombs.  The 
Palace  confifts  <Jf  feveral  buildings  joined  together, 
Ibme  of  which  are  in  a  good  tafte,  and  of  beautiful 
fculpture.  To  the  difguft  conceived  by  the  prefent 
eleftor  againft  this  city,  becaufe  they  would  not  give 
him  an  abfolute  grant  of  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Ghoft,  is  owing,  that  little  furniture  is  to  be  feen  in 
this  palace,  befide  fome  old  and  capital  family  pic- 
tures ;  and  that  he  removed  his  court  to  Manheim 
and  Schwezingen  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  too  imall 
for  that  purpofe,  and  except  a  beautiful  orangery, 
has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

The  famous  Heidelberg  tun  was  repaired  in' the 
year  1727,  and  beautified  with  a  variety  of  orna- 
ments. At  prefent  it  is  full  of  wine,  and  is  (aid  to 
contain  two  hundred  and  four  tons  :  on  the  top  it  is 
flat,  and  railed  round,  fo  that  feveral  perfons  may 
dine  and  walk  about  on  it.  This  huge  calk  was 
firft  made  in  the  year  1664,  by  order  of  the  eledlor 
Charles  Lewis ;  and  fome  idea  may  be  formed  of 
its  bulk  from  the  iron  hoops  round  it,  which  are  1 10 
hundred  weight. 

The  eleftoral  territories  on  the  Lower  Rhine, 
namely  Juliers,  Bergue,  and  Ravenftein,  yield  an 
annual  revenue  of  nine  hundred  thoufand  guilders ; 

and 
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and  the  like  fum  accrues  fixim  the  provinces  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  cxclufive  of  the  large  produce  arifing 
from  the  management  of  the  ccclefiafldcal  lands; 
and  the  taxes  in  the  provinces,  both  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Rhine,  are  nearly  equal,  and  amount  an- 
nually to  a  million  of  guilder? :  and  the  remaining 
revenues  art  expended  in  paying  the  troops,  and 
for  other  exigencies  of  ftate. 

About  two  leagues  from  Heidelberg,  the  Bcrg- 
ftraflc  or  mountain  road    begins,    and  extends  as 
far  as  Darmftadt ;    but  the  laft  part  of  iWi  Road 
is   from   Heidelberg  to   Benfheim,    the   length  of 
v:Kich  is  eight   leagues.      The  top   of  the  conti- 
nued  chain  of  hills  and  mountains  on    the  ri^t- 
hand,  is  covered  with  woods,  and  more  toward  the 
pbun  with  vineyards.     The  level  road  is  planted  with 
rows  of  walnut-trees,  and  on  both  fides  are  very  fruit- 
ful fields  and  meadows.     Some  writers  call  the  moun* 
tain  road  the  PririVs-lVatj  as  the  Popifli  Clergy  have 
always  had  the  lagacity  to  pitch  on  the  bcft  Ipots  to 
rcfide  on ;  howcvi  r,   in  fcvcral  places  of  the  Palatin- 
are,  this  klfiihncfs  ox  t!ie  clergy  has  not  had  the  in- 
tended efltct,  and  t!icy  luve  been  obliged  to  cement 
thcmtclvcs  with  what  t'ley  could  get. 

Manhcim  lies  about  Tour  leagues  from  Wcinheim, 
and  at  the  fame  dillance  from  Heidelberg.  It  is 
fituatcd  in  a  low  valley,  and  is  one  of  the  rpoft  bcau- 
tit'ul  cities  in  all  Germany.  All  the  ftrects  arecon- 
ftruclcd  in  ftraight  lines  inurfeding  one  another  at 
right  angles  -,  fo  tl.at  there  are  ft: cets  or  viftos  at  each 
corner  but  lymirjetry,  unifcjrr.iity,  and  proportion,* 
have  not  been  dulv  observed  in  the  houfes.  ' 

w 

The  unwl^ok for.. nets  ot  the  air,  and  badnefsofthc 
water,  arc  tja.t  Jcrrirr.ents  to  this  place ;  but  thcfc 
inconvenienr;es  li.ive  been  in  forrc  rreafure  redrefled, 
by  conveying  warcr  jVoir*  the  Neckar.  Pcrfons  of 
diilindion^  however,  have  their  water  from  Heidel- 
berg, both  for  drinking  and  culinary  ufesj    which 
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Mter  was  formerly  fold  at  Manheim  for  a  croutzer 
per  quart. 

The  ekftor  palatine  claims  a  privilege  from  an  an? 
cient  patent  granted  by  the  emperor,  of  the  property 
of  the  Rhine;  and  ti^reforccftiles  himfelf  hereditary 
governor  of  the  Rhine.  He  aUb  alTumes  the  title  of 
Dominus  Rbeni  &  NUri^  or  lord  of  the  Rhine  and 
Neckar  ;  and  as  fuch  allows  no  Wittemberg  boats  or 
other  veilels  to  come  higher  than  Hilbron  upon  that 
riycr.  There  are  now  at  Manheim  fome  pretty  yachts 
and  Other  veilels  belonging  to  the  elcdtor.  Me  alio 
appoints  an  admiral  of  the  palatinate,  which  poft  was 
lately  *held  by  the  Duterfen. 

The  fource  of  the  Rhine  is  in  the  country  of  the 
Grifons,  and  is  divided  into  Upper,  Lower,  and 
Middle  ^Rhine  -,  the  latter  iffues  from  the  moumaia 
of  St.  Maria,  the  Upper  has  its  fource  in  the  moujvr 
tains  of  Crifpalt,  and  the  lower  Rhine  is  farmed  by 
the  mountains  of  Adula,  near  the  Vogelberg,  and 
tifes  originally  from  the  ice  hills  or  mountains,  which 
are  above  a  German  mile  over. 

They  dig  copper  and  iron  near  the  Marine,  befidc 
great  quantities  of  filver ;  and  from  the  fand  gather 
gold  dull.  The  gathering  of  gold  is  one  of  the  roy- 
alties belonging  to  the  ekdor  palatine. 

Franckfort  lies  three  German  miles  from  Darm- 
itadt.  The  road  between  thefe  two  cities  \s  for  the 
inoft  part  fandy. 

The  fairs  held  at  Franckfort  are  famous  all  over 
Europe-,  and  fome  dealers,  who  are  competent  jud- 
ges, have  aflured  me,  that  ten  million  of  dollars 
would  hardly  purcliafe  the  merchandife  in  the  ware- 
houfes,  and  thofe  expofed  to  fale  in  the  fair.  Franck- 
fort fairs  exceed  thofe  of  Lcipfick,  though  the  latter, 
by  reafon  of  the  fmallncfs  of  the  town,  make  a  greater 
appearance.  The  yearly  revenue  of  the  city  of 
Frankfort  is  computed  at  fix  hundred  thoufand  guU- 
llcrs. 

Among 


JIbom  the  cnriofidci  of  dttsatft  the  dadl  j|^ 
a  Jbiiigers  notice*  is  the  mart  huL^  or  goUeillbA 
Itvloqic  in  the  town-houib  in  a  iJoitD^&Bivi^lR 
indnDodier  of  jiead»  and  fined  widi  ydlhyv  fc|R|k 
The  book  itfiJf  is  veryrinmchibflcd,  but  an  wipiqf4ir 
&iq>tionof  icBtDbeioiuid  inThnlcQBvciosi.  ,,;. 
The  bridge  over  the  Maine,  fitmi  Frayrkfiaii^ 
Sachfenhaufen^  is  four  hnndicd  and  fifty  pamM 
paces  in  kngd>*  ::    j 

The  haid-tice  in  Mr.  HafleTs  garden  in'i^j^ 
mmrionrd  bf  the  Franckfort  chronides  abm  WKt 
hundred  years  agoi,  is  worth  oUervation.  Tlif^gm 
|iart  of  the  trunk  meafures  ieven  Fnmckfv|iriiK4i 
circumference;  its  height  is  equal  to  the  ho^pf 
ic;  and  it  bears  nuts  every  year.  The  ihdk  tf  #* 
nuts  it  produces  aie  very  thick,  but  have  th((;iMi 
flavour  with  others.  The  emperor  Lec^Kild  ^Bpi(i 
rnce  under  this  tree.  The  iim  of  the  gsrdnmil 
be  particularly  £nrourable  to  hafel-trees ;  for  dxNiill 
the  adjacent  ground  yields  only  common  fimibs,  m 
haicl  trees,  planted  mthin  thcfe  fifteen  year^  at 
above  twenty  feet  high  already.  Thefe  recruits  Ufi 
fubfticuted  as  the  above-mentioned  old  tre^  bcg^  ID 
decay. 

Though  1  did  not  vifit  Mentz  in  this  tour,  .yet  U 
I  formerly  had  an  opportimity  of  viewing  this  aqTi  I 
am  unwilling  entirely  to  omit  it,  as  a  traveUerauf 
find  here  many  particulars  worthy  his  notice.  Tli 
high  (breet  is  Axait,  wide,  and  well  built  ^  .  bong 
adorned  with  a  beautiful  fountain,  near  which  is  a 
fumptuous  palace,  built  by  two  brothers  of  the  nafOli 
of  Dalberg. 

The  eleAofs  palace  contains  nothing  remarkabkt 
but  the  Favorita  is  a  modem  edifice,  and  for  its  fitus^ 
tion,  the  profpeft  over  the  Rhine  and  Maine,  the  Ui 
chitedture,  and  the  difpofition  of  the  gardens,  which 
are  adorned  with  pyramids,  ftatucs,  cafcades,  fod 
other  waterp^works,  is  a  mofl  elegant  and  delighniA 
place,  ' 
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From  Manheim  I  vifited  Landau,  five  German 
miles  from  the  former.  It  is  fituated  in  a  low  plain, 
and  the  morafs  before  the  German  or  Manheim  gate, 
is  a  good  defence.  On  the  other  fide,  namely,  with- 
out the  French  gate,  are  very  ftrong  out- works,  ex- 
cellently contrived  for  the  defence  of  each  other. 
Landau,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  three 
times  taken  on  this  fide ;  in  the  fourth  and  lad  fiege, 
however,  the  French  made  the  greatefl:  efforts  on  the 
fide  of  the  Manheim  gate.  This  fortification  was 
planned  by  Vauban ;  and  round  it  are  feven  baftions, 
which  confift  of  two  ftories,  and  a  platform  on  the 
fbp,  fo  that  they  form  three  batteries.  In  order  to 
defend  any  breaches  that  may  happen  to  be  made, 
every  baftion  has  alfo  its  counter-guard. 

In  my  journey  between  Landau  and  Luneville,   I 
met  with  nothing  remarkable.     The  roads  are  bad  as 
far  as  Weiflenburg,  where  you  enter  on  the  caufc- 
way.     This  town  is  fituated  in  a  fpacious  valley,  but 
its  fortifications  are  old  and  ruinous.     Hagenau  is 
larger  and  better  fortified,  but  its  buildings  are  irre- 
gular.    The  parts  about  Saverne  are  very  pleafanr, 
being  planted  with  rows  of  trees ;  and  as  the  cardi- 
nal de  Rohan  often  refides  here  in  his  new  palace,  he 
has  cut  fevcral  avenues  through  the  woods,  both  for 
his  own  diverfion,  and  that  of  ftrangers  who  delight 
in  hunting.     A  little  beyond  Saverne  we  afcended  a 
ftecp  mountain,  at  the  top  of  which  is  an  infcrip- 
tion  in  the  rock,  importing  that  this  road,  which  be^ 
fore  was  imprafticable  for  carriages,  was  thoroughly 
compleated  in  the  year  1616,  after  a  good  deal  of 
trouble. 

Before  the  year  1702,  Lunevillc  was  a  mean  place-; 
but  the  French,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
thinking  it  neceflary  to  garrifon  Nancy,  the  late  duke 
of  Lorrain,  in  order  to  remove  all  fufpiclon  that  the 
emperor  might  entertain  of  his  partiality,  withdrew 
to  LuneVilk,  and  there  built  a  palace,  at  which  he 
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foweifer»  iq  a  fhprt  tukic  rofey  1%«  tbe  pl|gMb$, ji^^ 

.   Poptry  is  tile  pifdotniiiaa^  ^ivid  uidted  hm  coj^ 
ti^lgpm  ttdersMjed  lo  tbe  d^mi^ons  pf  thie/9idMb^!P^ 

ilic  4iftiiicc  bctw^  IpAmvilb  Md  Nw 
a^bbiit  .^ve  Ifiagyes,  and  tba  pp^-'jbpilb  iiM  fih^ 

fpnsy  PA  acqnuit  of  ibmc  rdkjues  of  $t.  ^GmI 
ijhppof  St/Mbe.  •  «^ 

Nanor  is  fitu^tjcd  in  a  fijifr  j^aiii^  gbH^.  W 1 
(Sigue  ftom  d^.  river  Mtorti^  ^iid  (QoGfliiTflMb 
oldand  new  city.  Inxhe  latter, .  the  ftrexe^  mfe  tMft 
ft^^ght,  and  ^v^  built.  The  roofs  of  tb^/hon6i|[- 
^ccxrding  tp  the  cufioms  of  this  country,  ^tptsjkti 
that  you  may  walk  upon  them.  In  the  old  city^  dll 
oblong  area,  or  broad  ftreet  before  the  palace,  xP^Ut 
^  good  appearance.  The  fbrti^cadons  we(e  deiMi 
liQied  to  gratify  the  French,  and  nothing  pow  IB- 
mains  of^them  but  the  walb  and  ibme  baitionii.:  Tkii 
city  was  relieved  to  the  duke  of  Lornun,  i|i  thii  4i^ 
jfencekls  ftate,  at  the  treaty  of  Ryfwick,  on  coodi? 
tibn  that  the  jduke  (hall  not  fortify  Nancy,  not  aiijt 
gdier  i^bice,.  without  the  confent  of  the  French  kiagi 
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SACHEVEREL    STEVENS,   Gent, 
rntcrfperfcd  With  the  Remarks  of  later  Travellers.' 

riQEFORE  we  enter  France  with  Mr.  Stevens,' 
JL  j3  ^^  ^^1'  ^  proper  to  premifc  a  few  words  of 
general  deicription  of  that  large  and  famoiis  kingdom. 

France  obtained  its  prefcnt  name  from  the  Franks, 
who  in  the  fifth  century  paffcd  out  of  Germany  into 
Gaul,  arid  made  themfclves  matters  of  the  whole 
cbuntry,  from  the  Rhine  to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire. 
This  kingdom  is  bounded  by  the  Britifh  channel^ 
and  the  Netherlands,  toward  the  north;  on  the  eaft  bjr 
Germany,  Swiflerland,  and  Italy  -,  on  the  fouth  b^ 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  and  Spain,  from  which  it  is 
feparated  by-  the  Pyrcnean  mountains  -,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean:  extendirtg  from  43*  to 
^i**  of  north  latitude,  and  from  4*"  weft  to  7®  caft 
longitude.  Did  not  the  province  of  Bretagne  extend 
itfelf  above  an  hundred  miles  farther  into  the  oceaa 
than  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  be 
nearly  of  a  fquarc  form,  and  the  breadth  and  length 
almoft  equal,  that  is,  about  five  hundred  and  forty 
miles  •,  but  allowing  for  the  hills  and  valleys,  with 
the  winding  of  the  roads,  it  would  in  a  traveller's 
account  be  above  fix  hr.ndreJ  miles  over  either  way. 

The  air  of  this  country  is  mild  and  wholefoifie, 
particularly  the  interior  pans  of  the  kingdom.     The 
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winter*,  however,  in  the  northern  provinces  arc  cold^ 

and  lall  f.iir  or  nve  months.     Indeed  the  cold  is  in 


{■jhrc zz  '■:  cor.:.r.-cd  rroics,  and  are  beUde  better pro- 
viird  v^itr.  nri-:g.  They  have,  however,  thcadvan- 
tire  cf  Clear  l*--::ieJ  wcaihcr,  and  are  but  little  trou- 
bled vvi.h  thofc  ij^s,  which  are  lb  dilaorree^le  in 
Grea:  Britain  ir.d  oiher  countries.  The  llminiers  in 
Pr:L-c^  -rr  ::c::er  than  with  us. 

Fm:e,  \\i:h  relpcc:  to  its  lituaiion,  has  the  advan- 
t  \z^  rf  c/cry  kingdom  in  Europe,  the  fcas  which 
birder  upon  it  affording  the  inhabitants  an  eafycom^ 
r-.v.r.;:a:ioa  viihths  rcil  of  the  world ;  the  northern 
i>.orc3  teir.g  wafhcd  by  the  Britifli  chaR«el>  the 
ti'jlLcrn  CC--1  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  the  foudiby 
i>.e  Mc.^.itcrrarcan.  Hence  no  country  can  be  better 
firiMreJ  ror  tlij  advancement  of  trade  and  navig^on. 

Thx  c!:'^ef  .TiCuntains  of  France  are  the  Alps  toward 
!:::r.-,  ihc  Pyrcr*ecs,  which  border  on  Spain,  and  thofc 
.'v'l'vvj  Ccvvrrnes  and  Auvcrgnc.  It  is  extrcn:ely  well 
*\.::.:e.:  -viih  r.avigablc  rivers,  the  chief  of  which  ar* 
;'  v'  1  v^  :**•  the  Kh:;n^,  the  Garonne,  and  the  Seine. 
v.\'  /..  .J  ilv  Loire  is  the  largcfl. 

i  !:.•  iTOuntry  of  trance  is  in  general  fertile,  yet  has 
!-,v,.-. .  barren  tracls  and  mountains.  In  Tome  parts  it 
\:  '.i.iA's  i^lcnty,  and  in  all  of  them  a  luiKcicncy  of 
i\w  r.wW'lTiiries  of  life.  In  plentiful  \cars  it  yields 
\\\k\k:  lorn  than  h  necediiry  for  the  ililniiK'iic*e  of  the 
i*'I'.;iIvMntSi  b'.it  a  b.ul  harvcd  [•*  general!,  liiccceded 
l'\  .1  Vtrcl:)  :  .mJ  in  \var-ti:i^e  tl^^rc  I.asbcc;i  often  t 
.;lv\U  deart:i  of  grain,  whicii  is  the  ni.j,c  kIc  in  this 
X  -iMitrN  as  bread  is  the   p:'inc:j\il  iuod  oi   tlic  inha- 

'!  Ills  kingJom  enjoys  g:e.r.  i'iv-.-iy  v  .*  ^. :.;-.,  which 

.    ..MKliJCcd  in  all  i;s  province-.    An:^./.-',  "i.c  fcvcral 

I.,::.  !i  \\ines,   that  cr  Chan  jMgric  is  reckured  ihc 

K  il.  ii  bcin''-  a  ciooJ  ftom.ich"iv\  r.icv,  ap..i  m  taile  and 

'V  cx^uifiic,  V.  ith  an  .■  jrc;.;l;l-j  u::7.^i<.     That 
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bf  jSurgundy,  the  bed  of  which  is  produced  about 
Beaume,  has  a  fine  colour,  and  a  pleafanc  tafte.  The 
wines  of  Angers  and  Orleans  ajre  alio  delicate,  but  a 
little  heady.  In  Poiftou  is  produced  a  white  wine 
that  refembles  Rheni(h.  The  neighbourhood  of  Bour- 
deaux  and  the  lower  parts  of  Ga4cony  produce  excel- 
fcnt  wines.  Pontac  grows  in  Guienne.  Mufcadel 
ted  Frontiniac  are  the  delicious  produ&s  of  Langue- 
Ax:.  Between  Valence  and  St.  Valliere,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  is  produced  a  very  agreeable, 
but  roughilh  red  wine  that  has  a  tafte  not  unlike  that 
of  bilberries;  it  is  named  hermitage,  and  is  eileemed 
£>r  its  wholefomenefs. 

The  territories  for  oil  of  olivc3  are  Provence  and 
Languedoc.  Thefe  and  other  provinces  produce  faf- 
Tron,  and  the  northern  parts  in  particular  have  largd 
Orchards,  and  niake  great  quantities  of  cyder,  which 
is  there  the  common  drink  of  the  inhabitants.  Bour- 
deaux  exports  great  quantities  of  prunes,  and  capers 
are  principally  produced  in  the  country  about  Tou- 
lon. Flax  and  hemp  thrive  in  fpveral  parts  of  the 
kingdom  *,  but  linleed  is  produced  only  in  the  north. 
Mod  of  the  provinces  abound  in  wool,  and  filk  is 
cultivated  with  great  induftry,  efpecially  in  Langue- 
doc, Provence,  Lionnois,  and  Dauphine ;  and,  dur- 
ing all  the  time  in  which  the  inhabitants  attend  on 
the  filk-worms,  public  prayers  are  offered  up  for  the 
profperity  of  thofe  ufcful  infefti. 

France  alfo  produces  horned  cattle,  (heep,  and 
hogs ;  but  they  are  neither  fo  numerous,  nor  in  ge- 
neral lb  fat  and  flefliy  as  thofe  of  Great  Britain. 

The  title  of  the  king  is  L^wis  XV.  by  the  grace  of 
God  king  of  France  and  Navarre.  The  title  of  fire 
or  Jord,  is  given  him  by  his  fubjecl^,  as  a  mark  of 
his  unlimited  power  -,  and  foreigners  llile  him  the 
Moft  Chriftian  king,  or  his  Moft  Chriftian  majefly  ; 
but  the  king's  I'ubjedls  are  not  to  make  uf;;  of  ir. 
Since  the  year  1339,  when  Hubert  count  Dauphin 
of  Viennois,   unicd    his   country   to  the  crown  of 
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France,  the  king's  cldefl  fon,  and  prcfuiiiplive  hd 
to  the  crown,  has  been  rtiled  15auphin. 

According  to  French  writers  their  king  never  dies,'^ 
but  as  foon  as  his  eyes  are  clofcd,  thf  next  prince  oq 
the  blood  fuccecds  to  the  throne,  and  is  inftantly  in-j 
veiled  with  the  fuprcme  amhoriiy :  bot  where  thi 
king  is  a  minor,  that  is,  bttbre  he  has  entered  thi 
fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  the  admin  iftraiion  of  d 
government  is  enrrufted   to    a  regent,   ufually  ll 
queen-mother,  or  a  prince  of  the  blood,  accorxlii^o 
the  determination  of  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  in  whid 
the  reft  of  the  kingdom  generaHy  acquiefcc.     But  il 
the  deceafcd  king  has  appointed  a  regent  by  his  wiU 
that  is  feldom  dtlputed.     By  a  law  termed  the  faliquj 
law,  the  crown  of  France  can  never  be  enjoyed  bjf  I 
woman. 

When  a  new  king  enters  into  his  fourteenth  yes 
he  goes  in  great  ftate  to  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
tended  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  the  peers, 
general  officers  of  ftate.     This  aflembly  is  gcBcT 
called  his  bed  of  juftice,  and  here  he  is  declared  tob 
of  age;  yet  the  regent  frequently  procures  himfelfd 
be  conftituted  prime  mlniller,  and  under  that  cilf 
ftill  continues  to  govern  the  kingdom  till  his  1 
jefty  thinks  fit  to  take  the  reins  of  government  i 
his  own  hands.] 

I  arrived  at  Bologne,  fays  Mr.  Stevens,  on  ' 
15th  of  September  1739,  but  to  my  no  fmall  morf 
ficatTOO,  we  were  obliged  to  anchor  at  Icaft  hilf  1 
league  from  the  (hore,  till  the  next  morning, 
ilietide  being  low,  we  had  no  opportunity  of  r 
ing  the  harbour :  a  bojt  from  the  town  approachl 
tlic  (hip,  and  tfioiigh  wc  were  then  not  above  a  trf 
from  the  fiiore,  alked  a  crown  each  perfon  to  cai 
us  to  land,  which  unreafonabk  demand  was  re{ul<9 
but  another  boat  made  toward  us,  and  for  one  Oiiim 
each  carried  tu  to  Butogne,  where  we  were  i 
fearcbcd. 
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The  inhabitants^^  ^fpecially  the  women,  as  I  pafled 
along  the  ftreets  to  my  inn,  feemed  to  make  a  gro- 
tefque  appearance.  Inftead  of  a  cloak,  they  wore  a 
piece  of  black  cloth,  which  covered  their  head  and 
fhoulders,  and  fbme  had  it  hanging  down  to  the  waift : 
the  people  in  general  wore  wooden  ihoes. 

This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  Boulonnois,  and  is 
fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Liane,  which  forms 
the  harbour.  It  has  delightful  public  walks,  which, 
as  the  town  is  feated  on  a  hill,  affords  an  agreeable 
profpeA  of  the  fea.  The  cathedral  church  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  virgin  Mary,  and  has  a  fine  ftatue  o^ 
her,  to  which  the  inhabitants  pay  the  profoundeft 
adoration  :  it  is  of  folid  filver,  and  placed  in  a  fmall 
chapel  behind  the  choir,  finely  ornamented  with  a 
great  number  of  filver  lamps.  There  are  alfo  fevcral 
convents  for  the  reception  of  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
Bioft  agreeably  fituated,  and  adorned  with  paintings; 
but  the  city  is  very  indifferently  built.  In  the  after- 
noon I  reached  Montreuil,  a  ftrong  fortified  town, 
fituated  on  a  hill;  but  the  private  buildings  are  very 
indifferent. 

[Dr.  Smollet  writes  thus  from  Bologne.  —  "  The 
cuftom-houfe  officers  at  Bologne,  though  as  alert,  are 
rather  more  civil  than  thofe  on  your  fide  of  the  water. 
I  brought  no  plate  along  with  me,  but  a  dozen  and 
a  half  of  fppons,  and  a  dozen  tea-lpoons :  the  firft 
being  found  in  one  of  our  portmanteaus,  when  they 
were  examined  at  the  bureau,  coft  me  feventeen  livres 
entree:  the  others  being  luckily  in  my  fervant's 
pocket,  efcaped  duty  free.  All  wrought  filver  im- 
ported into  France,  pays  at  the  rate  of  fo  much  per 
mark:  therefore  thofe  who  have  any  quantity  of 
plate,  will  do  well  to  leave  it  behind  them,  unlefs 
they  can  confide  in  the  dexterity  of  the  fhip-mafters ; 
fome  of  whom  will  undertake  to  land  ir,  without 
liie  ceremonv  of  examination.  The  ordonnances  of 
France  are  fo  unfavourable  to  ftrangers,  that  they 
oblige  them  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  for  all 
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the  bed  and  table  linen  which  ibey  bring  into  tbe  king- 
dctlii,  even  ^oug^  it  has  been  ufed.  When  my  truri:s 
■rriTcd  in  ft  flmi  from  the  river  Thames,  I  undcr- 
i»ent  tbis'(»dcaJF:  but  whiu  gives  me  more  vexation,   , 
Ifiy  books  have  been  flopped  at  the  bureau  >  and  will 
he  fent  to  Anueps  at  niycxpence,  to  be  examined  hf 
the  tbmkrt  hn^kc^i  left'  tuey  Hiould  comatn  Ibaic- 
^■^  prg^ciai  to  the  fbate,  or  to  the  religion  of 
tpc  country.    This  is  a  ipecies  of  oppreflion  which    ' 
(Akc  would' not  expe^  to  meet  with  in  Fnnce,  whjch    i 
piques  hfelf  oh  its  pblitcacls  and  hofpitality :  but  tbe 
trutli  is,  \  know  no  country  in  which  ftrangers  arc 
^ItForTc  tseatcd,  with  refped  to  their  eilential  concern. 
^  a  foreigner  dies  iji  riaoce,  the  king  tetzes  all  his    , 
eSefts,  even  though  his  hdr  diould  be  upon  the  f'pDti   < 
and  this  tyranny  is  called  the  droit  ctsabaim,  founded  xt   i 
JSift  upon  the  fui^KiIition,  'that  sU  the  edate  of  fa- 
it^ners  reiidiog  in  France  was  acqviired  in  that  king- 
dom, and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  unjiift  to  con- 
vey it  to  another  country.     If  an  Knglilh  proteftmt 
.  goes  to  Fraace  for  the  benefit  oi  his  health,  atteukd 
by  his  wife,  or  his  fon,  or  both,  and  dies  with  c&bEtl 
in  the  houfe  to  the  amount  of  a  thoufand  guincasi  die  . 
king  feizes  the  whole,  the  family  is  left  dedttutc,  w^ 
the  body  of  the  dcceafed  is  denied  chriftian  bori^ 
The  Swifs,  by  capitulation,  are  exempted  from  tUf 
defpotifm,  and  fo  are  the  Scots,  in  coniequenee  ef  0 
ancient  alliance  between  the  two  natiohs.     Xhc  finnt 
droit  ^auhaine  u  exafted  by  feme  of  the  priam '% 
Germany :  but  it  is  a  great  difcourageme'nt  to  cOBf! 
tnerce,  and  prejudices  every  country  where  it  iicB* 
trcifcd,  to  ten  'dines  the  value  of  what  tt  bringi  in&i 
^e  cdfl'ers  of  the  fovereign." —  '        '   "'■ 

TheDodor  makes  the  following  farca^cal  remarfe^ 
f>n  the  people  here.  —  "  The  inhabitants  of  Bbh^iiC 
inay  be  divided  into  three  clalTes;  the  nobkfife  orgn* 
try,  the  burghers,  and  the  canaiUe.  I  do  not  meuM 
the  clergy,  and  the  people  belonging  to  the  bw> 
The  Doble0e  arc  vain,  proud,  poor,  and  fiothfid. 
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J  few  of  them  have  above  fix  thoufiind  livrcs  a 
*,  which  may  amount  to  about  two  hundred  and 
'  pounds  fterling ;  and  many  of  them  have  not 
■  this  revenue.  The  noblef]^  haye  not  the  com? 
1  fenfe  to  rcCde  at  their  houfes  in  the  countnr, 
re,  by  farming  their  own  grounds,  they  mighc 
at  a  fmall  expence,  and  improve  their  eftaces  at 
fame  time.  They  allow  their  cojiintiy-hoiifes  tQ 
;o  decay,  and  their  gardens  and  fielcfs  to  wafte^ 
Tcfide  in  dark  holes  'in  .the  Upper  Tow;p  of  Bpr 
ic,  without  light,  air,  or  convenicpcp.  Therp 
'  ftarve  within  doors,  that  they  may  have  where? 
laj  to  purchafe  fine  cloath$,  and  appear  dredec} 
;  a  day  in  the  church,  or  on  die  rampart.  Thjejr 
:  no  education,  no  tafle  for  reading,  »no  houfe? 
ry,  nor  indeed  any  earthly  occupation,  but  that 
refling  their  hair,  and  adorning  their  bodies.  They 
walking,  and  would  never  go  abroad,  if  they 
:  not  ftimulated  by  the  vanity  of  being  feen.  I 
ht  to  except  indeed  thofe  who  turn  devotees,  an4 
,d  the  greateft  part  of  their  time  with  the  priefi:, 
:r  at  church,  or  in  their  own  houfes.  Other 
ifements  they  have  none  ux  this  place,  except 
ate  parties  of  card-playing,  which  are  far  fron> 
g  expenfive.  Nothing  can  be  more  parfimoniou^ 
I  the  oeconomy  of  thele  people :  they  live  upoa 
^  and  bouille,  fifli  and  fallad  :  4iiey  never  think 
jiving  dinners,  or  entertaining  their  friends  j 
'  even  fave  the  cxpence  of  coffee  and  tea,  though 
1  are  very  cheap  at  Bologne,  They  prefumc  that 
y  pcrfon  drinks  cofiee  at  home,  immediately  afte^ 
:er,  which  is  always  over  by  one  o'clock  ;  and,  ia 
of  tea  in  the  afternoon,  they  treat  with  a  glafs  of 
bet,  or  capillaire.  In  a  word,  I  know  not  a  more 
;nificant  fct  of  mortals  than  the  noblefifc  of  Bor 
le ;  helplefs  in  themfclvcs,  and  ufelefs  to  the  com^ 
lity  •,  without  dignity,  fenfe,  or  fentiment ;  con- 
ptible  from  pride,  and  ridiculous  from  vanity, 
y  pretend  to  be  jealous  of  their  rank,  and  will 
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peorrefpondencet^th  the  merchants, whoi^ 
tU9y  tenn  plebeians.    Tlicy  likewife  keep  at  a  gieit 
dflioCefrtRD  firafigfcrSa  on  "pretence  of  a  delicacy  in 
die  aidde  of  piinftlfib :  but,  as  I  am  informed,  ihii 
ftptdinefs  is  in  A  greit  mieafvire  aftedcd,  in  order  lo 
conceal  ihdr  porcrtyi  which  would  appear  lo  greaiei 
dHadnnfigp,'  if  they  adinitted  of  a  more  ^miltit 
conuhuhioation.     Osif&dering  the  vivacity  of  the 
French  people^  one.would  imagine  they  could  not 
pofliUy  tead  fucil  an  infipid  life,  altogether  unani- 
mated  by  fociety,  or  diycrfion.    True  it  is,  the  only 
profane  diverfions  of  thia  place  are  a  puppei-lho^ 
and  9  mountebank^  but  tbtrn  their  religion  afords  a 
perpcttial  comedy.     Tlicir  high  matTes,  their  featls,    ' 
their    proceflions,     their    pilji^riniages,    confelEons, 
images,  tapers,  robes,*  inctnic,    benedi£tions,  fpec- 
taclo,  reprefcntations,  and  innumerable  ceremonies, 
vrfiich  revolve  almoft.inceflancly,  furnifh  a  variety  of 
entertainment  from  one  end  of  the  ytar  to  the  oiW. 
If  fupcrftition  implies  fear,  never  was  a  word  mote 
inilapplied  than  it  is  to  the  mummery  of  the  relig^ 
of  Rome.     The  people  arc  fo  far  from  .being  un- 
'  prefied  with  awe  and  religious  terror  by  this  fort  v^ 
machinery,   that  it  amufes  their  imaginations  in  d« 
moft  agt'ceable  manner,  and  keeps  them  always  JA 
good  humour.     A  Roman  catholic  longs  as  impafr 
ently  for  the  ffeftival  of  St.  Suaire,  or  St.  Croix,  or 
St.  Vcroniquc,  as  a  fchool-boy  in  England  for  thj 
repreftntation  of  punch  and  the  devil  -,  and  there  B 
generally  as  much  laughing  at  one  farce  as  at  ^ 
other.     Even  when  the  defcept  frcm  the  crofe  ■ 
afted,  in  the  holy  week,  with  all  the  circumftanoO 
that  ought  naturally  to  infpjre  the  graveft  Icnrimcim 
if  you  cart  your  eyes  atr,ong  the  multitude  that  croud 
the  place,  you  will  not  difcovcrone  melancholy  fact! 
all  is  prattling,  tittering,  or  laughing  ;  andtentOMC 
but  you  perceive  a  number  of  them  employed  In  1^ 
fing  the  temalc  who  perfonates  the  virgin  Mary.—  ' 
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The  bourjeois  of  this  place  feem  to  live  at  their 
cafe,  probably  in  confcquence  of  their  trade  with  the 
Englilh.  Their  houfes  confift  of  the  ground-floor, 
one  ftory  above,  and  garrets.  In  thofc  which  arc  well 
jFumiflied,  you  fee  pier  glajTes  and  marble  flabs ;  but 
the  chairs  are  either  paultry  things^  made  with  ftraw- 
t)0ttoms,  which  coft  about  a  (hilling  a-piece,  or  old- 
fajQiioned,  high-backed  feats  of  needle-work,  (luffed 
very  clunify  and  incommodious.  The  tables  arc 
fquare  fir  boards,  that  (land  on  edge  in  a  comer,  ex- 
cept when  they  are  ufed,  and  then  they  are  fet  ,upon 
crofs  legs  that  open  and  (hut  occafionaUy.  The  king 
pf  France  dines  off*  a  board  of  this  kind.  Here  is 
plenty  of  table-linen  however.  The  pooreft  tradef^ 
pian  in  Bologne  has  a  napkin  on  every  cover,  and 
lilver  forks  with  four  prongs,  which  are  ufed  with 
the  right  hand,  there  being  very  little  occa(ion  for 
knives-,  for  the  meat  is  boiled  or  roafted  to  rags. 
The  French  beds  are  fo  high,  that  fometimes  one  is 
obliged  to  mount  them  by  the  help  of  fteps ;  and 
this  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  Flanders.  They  very  feldom 
ufe  feather-beds ;  but  they  lie  upon  a  paiUaJfe^  or  bag 
pf  ftraw,  over  which  are  laid  two,  and  Ibmetimes 
three  matra(rcs.  Their  tetters  are  high  and  old- 
falhioned,  and  their  curtains  generally  of  thin  bays, 
red,  or  green,  laced  with  taudry  yellow,  in  imitation 
of  gold.  In  fome  houfes,  however,  one  meets  with 
furniture  of  ftamped  linen ;  but  there  is  no  fuch'thing 
as  ^  carpet  to  he  feen,  and  the  floors  are  in  a  very 
dirty  condition.  They  have  not  even  the  implements 
of  cleanlinefs  in  this  country.  If  there  is  no  cleanli- 
nefs  among  thefe,  much  lefs  (hall  we  find  delicacy, 
which  is  the  cleanlinefs  of  the  mind.  Indeed  they 
are  utter  ftrangers  to  what  we  call  common  decency; 
and  I  could  mention  fome  high-flavoured  inftances, 
at  which  even  a  native  of  Edinburgh  would  ttop  his 
nofc.  There  are  certain  mortifying  views  of  human 
nature,  v\hich  undoubtedly  ought  to  be  concealed  as 
much  as  poflible,  in  order  to  prevent  giving  offence: 
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and  rothx;?  can  he  n".or*  abfjri,  :  .ir.  tc  t>i£  -^-f 

di/Ti  rcnce  or  cuilorr.  in  difTerer.:  :':ur.:-.i::,  .-  ;-!?:-:: 
of  ihofe  ufig'SiS  whi-  h  csnr.o:  fiil  c:  rl'i::^  iir-^:3 
the  or;:an-.  and  ftr.ic--  of  all  rr.irk'mi  W;!.  r-ir:r:cx- 
( mr:  trom  the  in^.puurion or  srovs  iniec-^-rr  i  rrr-ci 
)ar:y,  wr.o  fnifts  her  rro-ly  I.t.oc.-c  :?.  prr.Vr.ce  c:  a 
male  \intant3  ar.d  talks  to  him  of  her  lr.fT^T;,  hr 
medicine^  and   her  ^/^^/?  An   Icaliin  ugniri  inikcs 


bcro;.]!ng  itfcif  on  the  ftagc,  Oe,  no  ti  sisr:? 
ursocKA  DESFASSARLO,  f/ri  fsfWKj  cti  fnu/.  md 
cdcrre/j  I  have  known  a  lady  hand'^d  to  the  h:u:*of 
tifikc  by  her  admirer,  who  ftood  at  the  Coi:^  sr.d 
entertained  her  with  hons  mcts  all  the  time  {he  V2S 
within.  But  I  (hould  be  glad  to  know-  whether  it  is 
pofllblc  for  a  fine  lady  to  fpeak  and  aft  in  this  man- 
lier, without  exciting  ideas  to  her  own  difadvannge 
in  the  mind  of  every  man  who  has  any  imagination 
left,  and  enjoys  the  entire  ufe  of  his  knfes,  howlb- 
rver  flie  may  be  auihorifed  by  the  cullcms  of  her 
luuniry  ?  'I  licre  is  nothing  fo  vile  or  rc-nugnant  to 
nature,  but  you  may  plead  prefcripti^'^n  for  it,  in  the 
4  ulloiu';  of  fome  nation  or  other.  A  Parifian  likes 
ninrtiluil  flilh  :  a  native  of  Lcgibo!:  will  not  taftc  his 
fi(h  nil  u  IS  quite  putrefied  :  the  civilized  inhabitants 
cf  K.uulihnika  yyi  drunk  with  the  urine  of  their 
puril-,  whom  tl;ey  have  already  intoxicated:  the 
Nova/cmbhiin^  mak.'  merry  on  train  oil:  theGroen- 
landers  eat  in  the  fanu*  dilli  with  their  dogs :  the 
CaPi'ie.'.,  at  the  C  :>\  •  of  Gi;od  Hope,  pifs  upon  ihoi'c 
\vhcm  tiiey  e.eh['!'.r  to  h-jnour,  and  fcaft  upon  a 
flitep's  inu'llines  a^  the  irreated  uainiy  that  cun  be 
prefonted.  A  trui-  i>ie.i  r'renchnian  dips  his  finjer-S 
imbrowned  with  fnulT,  iriio  his  plate  filled  with  ra- 
fout:  between  every  three  mouthfids  he  produces 
liJs  fnuff-box,  and  tikes  a  frtih  pinch,  with  the  moll 
jgracciul  gcfticulations  •,  then  he  produces  his  hand- 
kerchief. 
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kerchief,  which  may  be  termed  the  flag  of  abomina- 
tion, and,  in  the  ufe  of  both,  fcatters  his  favours 
among  thofe  who  have  the  happinefi  to  lit  near  him. 
It  muft  be  owned,  however,  that  a  Frenchman  will 
AOt  drink  out  of  a  tankard,  in  which,  perhaps,  a  dozen 
of  filthy  mouths  have  flabbered)  as  is  the  cuftom  in 
England.  Here  every  individual  has  his  own  gobe- 
Ict,  which  Hands  before  him,  and  he  helps  himlelf 
occafionally  with  wine  or  water,  or  both,  which  like- 
wife  {land  upon  the  table.  But  I  know  no  cuftom 
inore  beailly  than  that  of  ufing  water-glades,  in 
which  polite  company  fpirt  and  fquirt,  and  ipue  the 
filthy  fcourings  of  their  gums  under  the  eyes  of  each 
other.  I  knew  a  lover  cured  of  his  paflion,  by  feeing 
this  nafty  cafcade  difcharged  from  the  mouth  of  his 
miftrefs. 

The  common  people  here,  as  in  all  countries  where 
they  live  poorly  and  dirtily,  are  hard-featured,  and 
of  very  brown,  or  rather  tawny  complexions.  As 
they  feldom  eat  meat,  their  juices  are  deftitute  of 
that  animal  oil  which  gives  a  plumpnefs  and  fmooth- 
nefs  to  the  ikin,  and  defends  thofe  fine  capillaries 
from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  which  would  other- 
wife  coalefce,  or  be  (hrunk  up,  fo  as  to  impede  the 
circulation  on  the  external  furface  of  the  body.  As 
for  the  dirt,  it  undoubtedly  blocks  up  the  poies  of 
the  (kin,  and  diforders  the  perfpiration  •,  confequently 
muft  contribute  to  the  fcurvy,  itch,  and  other  cuta* 
neous  diftempers."] 

The  road  tor  great  part  of  the  way  to  Abbeville  is 
fxtreamly  delightful,  it  extending  fcveral  miles  thro* 
an  avenue  of  fine  fpreading  trees.  The  laft-mentioned 
city  is  featcd  on  the  river  Somme,  and  appears  to  be 
ftrongly  fortified.  There  are  three  draw-bridges  over 
broad  and  deep  moats  before  you  can  enter  the  town. 
Here  is  a  large  manufafture  of  woollen  fluffs,  and 
fevcral  churches  and  convents^  in  fome  of  which  are 
tolerable  paintings.    But  though  it  is  a  handfome 
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lyeU-built  town,  our  accommodations  were  very  in- 

difl^rent,  and  the  wine  exceeding  had. 

Between  Abbeville  and  Beauvab  is  a  fine  open; 
champaign  country,  extreamly  fertile,  and  abounding 
with  hares,  that  frifk  and  play  by  the.  fide  of  the  roa<C. 
which  is  for  the  moll  part  paved.  This  city  is  one 
of  the.  bed  I  had  feen  in  France :  I  reckoned  up 
twelve  churches,  chiefly  in  the  Gothic  tafte  i  one  oiF 
them,  called  St.  Peter's,  is  a  noble  building,  and  ths 
choir  is  moft  beautifully  and  richly  ornamented*  The 
market-place  is  fpacious  and  neat,  and  the  town  en- 
joys a  fine  fituation  on  the  river,  amidft  feverti  plea- 
fan  t  villages,  cguntry-houfes,  and  delightful  vine- 
yards, that  form  gn  .the  whple  9  xnoft  agreeable 
profpect. 

I  by  this  time  was  become  fully  fenfible  of  thebadr* 
nefs  of  the  inns  in  general  oa  this  roaid,  and  of  the  im- 
pofmg  difpofition  of  the  people,  who  are  ready  to. 
take  all  advantages  of  Arangers,  but  more  efpecially 
of  the  Engli(h,  whoiT>  they  imagioe  tp  be  made  ef 
money. 

From  Beauvais  I  proceeded  through  a  pleafanr 
road  to  St.  Dennis,  which  has  a  moft  magnificent 
cathedral,  where  the  royal  family  of  France  are  in- 
terred, and  a  famous  colleftion  of  curiofiues ;  but 
being  defirous  to  reach  Paris,  I  did  not  ftay  to  fee 
them.  The  road  to  Paris,  which  is  about  fix  miles 
dillant,  is  broad  and  well  paved,  with  a  row  of  fine 
fpreading  trees  on  each  fide,  forming  an  agreeable 
vifta. 

I  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  23d  of  September,  at 
about  four  in  the  afternoon,  entering  through  the 
gate  of  St.  Dennis,  which  refemblcs  an  ancient 
triumphal  arch,  and  is  beautifully  adorned  with  baflb 
relievos,  reprefenting  the  viftorics  of  Lewis  XIV. 
It  kenis  to  be  full  fixty  feet  high,  and  almoft  as 
broad.  At  this  gate  your  chaife  will  be  (lopped  by 
oJliCus,  who  will  want 'to  fcarch  your  baggage^  and 

have 
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;  well-built  town,  our  accommodations  were  very  in- 
difftrent,  and  the  wine  exceeding  bad. 

Between  AbbcyiUc  and  Beauvais  is  a  fine  opea 
champaign  country,  exrreamly  fertile,  and  abounding 
with  hares,  that  frilk  and  pjay  by  the  iide  of  the  roat^ 
vhicli  is  tor  the  moil  part  paved.  This  city  is  one 
of  the  beft  I  bad  fccn  iti  France :  I  reckoned  up 
twelve  churches,  chteBy  in  tlic  Gothic  lafte;  one  of 
them,  called  St.  Peter's,  is  a  noble  building,  and  the 
choir  is  moft  beautifully  and  richly  ornamented.  The 
market-place  is  fpacious  a«J  neac,  and  the  town  en- 
joys a  fine  lituation  on  the  river,  amidft  levcral  plca- 
fant  villages,  country- houfes,  and  delightful  vine- 
yards, that  form  tjii  the  ;w))q1c  j  jnoH  agreeable 
profpefl . 

I  by  this  time  was  become  fully  fenfible  of  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  inns  in  general  on  this  road,  and  of  the  im- 
pofmg  difpofition  of  the  people,  who  are  ready  lo. 
take  all  advantages  of  ftrangers,  but  more  efpecialljr 
of  (he  Englilh,  whom  they  imagiije  to  be  made  of, 
money. 

From  Beauvals  I  proceeded  through  a  pleafaat, 
road  to  St.  Dennis,  which  has  a  moll  magnificent 
cathedral,  where  the  royal  family  of  France  are  in- 
terred, and  a  famous  colledtion  of  curiofitiesi  but 
being  defirous  to  reach  Paris,  I  did  not  JT:ay  to  fee 
them.  The  road  to  Paris,  which  is  about  fix  miles 
dirtant,  is  broad  and  well  paved,  with  a  row  of  fine 
fpreading  trees  on  each  fide,  forming  an  agreeabk 
vifta, 

I  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  23d  of  September,  at 

about  four  in  the  afternoon,  entering  through  the 

gate  of  St.    Dennis,    which  refcmblcs    an    ancient 

^    triumphal  arch,  and  is  beautit'ully  adorned  with  baflb 

M^ievos,    rcprefenting  the  vidorics  of  Lewis  XIV. 

Kb  feeins  to  be  full  fixty  feet  high,   and  almoft  as 

,  broad.    At  this  gate  your  chaifc  will  be  (lopped  by 

officers,  who  will  want 'toiearch  your  baggage^  and 

have 
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their  power  to  give  you  a  great  deal  of 
l^ut  by  making  them  a  prefent  of  half  a 
d  ordering  your  fervants  to  treat  them  with 
xiary  complaifance,  they  will  give  you  but 
arruption. 
*^^fI5ng  through  the  above  gate  you  enter  the 
•       J^ennis,  which  is  long,  and  almofl  as  broad 
t— dreet  •,  the  houfcs  are  high,  and  make  a  good 
^^ii.<:e,  and  the  flreet  is  well  paved  -,  but  at  nighc 
^^ghted  by  lanthorns  hung  upon  cords  in  the 
f  the  ftreet,  with  a  fmall  candle  burning  in 
s  I  did  not  underftand  French,  I  on  my  firft 
oarded  and  lodged  in  a  private  family  on 
le  terms,  where  1  had  a  mafter  to  inftruft 
made  a  refolution  not  to  vifit  any  of  my 
rnen,  till  I  had  made  a  fufficient  progrefs  in 
uage. 
^  firft  place  I  went  to  fee  was  the  royal  hofpital 
invalids,  in  the  quarter  called  St.  Germain's, 
the  Englifh  generally  refide.    This  celebrated 
1  was  founded  by  Lewis  XIV.  and  is  fituated 
river  Seine,  almoft  oppofite  to  the  Tuille- 
r  royal  gardens.     Ic  is  built  of  {lone,  and  con- 
five  handfome  quadrangles,  in  which  7000 
d  foldiers  are  faid  to  be  lodged,  and  decently 
ined  after  the  manner  of  the  Chelfea  penfion- 
The  middle  fquare  is  very  grand,  and  almoft  as 
as  all  the  other  four.    They  arc  furrounded  with 
and  galleries ;  on  the  walls,  are  painted  fome 
c  battles  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  in  the  principal 
ments  are  fcvcral  valuable  piftures.     The  new 
Nch  adjoining  to  it  is  efteemed  the  fineft  piece  of 
Mcfture  in  all  Paris.     The  front  is  ftately,  and 
with  columns  and  pilafters  of  the  Doric  and 
nthian  orders ;  the  dome  is  finely  painted,  and 
d  it  on  the  infide  arc  fix  chapels,  in  each  of 
ih  is  the  ftatue  of  a  faint  of  white  marble, 
next  vifited  the  chapel  of  St.  Sulpicc,  and  it 
^p«ning  to  be  a  feftival  of  that  fainr,  it  was  richly 
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hung  and  illuminated  with  a  maltitctde  of  tamps  2- ' 
wax  candlet :  ihe  high  altar,  which  is  generally  covr 
ed,  was  expoled  to  ptiblic  view,  moll  ^lendidly  tic  . 
ratrd  with  precious  Itones:  near  it  itood  a  tih. 
ftatue  of  the  virgin  Mary  as  big  as  the  life.  1 , 
•indows  of  iliis  church  arc  finely  painted. 

From  hence  I  went  to  rhc  cathedral  of  Nofrc  Danjf 
«  mic^nificent  Gothic  ftriid:ure,  that  very  much  ■: 
fcmbles  Weftmitifer  abbey.  It  is  fupportcd  by  abo-: 
a  hundred  loft^  pillars,  and  againft  one  of  tJicoi  b 
built  th«  reproii^ntatton  of  a  rock,  upon  which  it  4 
cafllc,  with  the  ftatue  of  St.  Chriftophcr  of  a  gigaiiir 
fize.  The  high  altar  is  compofed  of  fine  EgypOH 
marble,  and  near  it  is  an  image  of  the  virgin  Mt 
ty,  with  Chritt  lying  dead  on  her  knees  :  this  tsal^ 
lowed  to  be  a  mafter-piece.  On  one  fide  i?  rh.-  ^T^ir 
of  Lewis  Xiil.  and  on  the  other  that  of  hii-  i  ■ 
XIV.  both  in  apofture  of  adopation,  Thcj; 
fcveral  large  figures  of  angels,  faid  to  be  ci  .a.-. 
At  the  wed  end  of  this  ftruiUire  are  two  towers,  2i-: 
in  the  middle  Hands  a  fpire,  which  appears  too  fmt.: 
for  it>  noble  an  edifice.  The  front  is  adorned  w.'.: 
the  ftatues  of  fcveral  of  the  kings  of  France. 

At  a  fmall  diftance  is  the  hoipital  called  the  Ho:f 
Dieu,  or  the  hoiilc  of  God,  in  which  patients  are  ii 
tended  with  the  greateft  care  and  cenderncfs  by  nur 
who  difchargt  the  office  of  nurfes.  To  the  hono. 
of  this  bolpital,  all  manner  of  patients  are  admittcJ. 
witiiout  regard  to  country,  religion,  or  difeafc,  !>■■ 
7)0  H-curity  is  required  for  iheir  burial  in  cafe  < 
de»th  1  nor  arc  thole  who  labour  under  any  iiicQral-- 
difeafc  ever  difcharged  and  fu&trrcd  to  penlh  in  il< 
ftreets. 

In  Sl  Anthony's  ftreec  h  a  chorch  belonninr  : 
thejefuirs.  that  has  a  wcr/ magnificent  akar  :  r.  -  c 
fide  of  it  (lands  a  large  filver  image  of  an  ninj .  U  ■■ 
its  arm  extended,  and  holding  in  its  hand  j  roijr^ 
cafe  in  the  ftiape  of  a  heart  j  on  the  other  fide  rtam 
another  angel  in  the  fame  pofition:  but  what  is  mo:: 
extraordinary,  within  ihclc  golden  I^aru  are  the  res) 
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c&ies  of  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV.  This  church  is  a  neat 

and  elegant  modern  flruAure. 

The  palace  of  the  Tuillenes  adjoins  to  the  Louvre^ 

jAcar  the  river  fide :  the  gardens  are  large  and  finely 

bid  out.     They  are  vifited  by  the  quality,  and  all 

who  wear  a  black  bag  and  a  fword  are  permitted  to 

walk  here,  though  all  their  other  apparel  may  not  be 

I  worth  a  crown.     Here  is  a  fine  terrace-walk  of  a  con- 

^fiderable  length,  from  whence  you  have  a  profpeft  of 

apart  of  the  town,  the  river  Seine,  and  the  aajacent 

.  country.     Here  are  alfo  feveral  bafons,  fountains  and 

^fine  ftatues.  The  palace  is  a  magnificent  ftruAure,  and 

iftands  fo  near  the  Louvre,  that  a  ftranger  may  eafily 

I  miflake  them  for  one  place :  this  was  doubtlefs  the 

original  intention  of  the  builder^  and  had   it  been 

ifinilhed,  it  would  have  formed  the  largeft,  and  per* 

I  haps  the  mod  beautiful  Ihinflure  in  the  univerfe. 

Though  the  city  hath  feveral  bridges,  yet  only  three 

of  them  are  worth  notice.     The  Pont  Neuf,  or  new 

bridge,  is  a  very  fine  one,  adorned  with  an  equeftrial 

ftacue  of  Henry  IV.  on  a  very  handfome  pedeftal, 

"which  at  the  corners  have  fome  brafs  ftatues.     This 

bridge  is  compofcd  of  twelve  arches,  and  on  each 

fide  is  a  foot-path,  on  which  arc  feveral  ftalls  or 

fmall  fhops ;  but  in  the  evening  they  are  obliged  ta 

be  taken  down.     This  bridge  affords  a  fine  profpeft 

of  the  Louvre,  Notre  Dame,  and  all  that  part  of  the 

town;  and  near  the  end  of  it  toward  the  Louvre,  is 

the  curious  fountain  of  the  Samaritan,  fo  called  from 

the  ftatues  of  our  Saviour-  and  the  Samaritan  woman 

placed  upon  it.      Except   Wcftminfter-bridge,    to 

which  this   is  certainly  inferior,  I  think  this  is  the 

nobleft  bridge  I  ever  faw. 

The  water  of  the  river  Seine  generally  looks  green 

and  dirty,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  is 

commonly  filled  with  covered  barsies  full  of  waflier- 
*      •  •  • 

women  cleaning  their  linen:  yet  it  is  carried  in  pails 
through  the  ftreets,  and  fold  as  milk  is  in  London. 
I  cannot  here  help  remarking,  that  the  French  wo- 
men 
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men  ffC  tbe  wcnft  laundreires  in  Europe  :  they  vill! 
jQidrlLien  incoldwittd'ia  the  river,  andsstoiran- 
iw  VMlplaidng,  they  hive  not  the  leall  notion  of  iC 
"XaSfc  vc  hcrie  indeed fcHne  Engltfh  women,  who  <wO 
finUhdiein pretty oe^cly',  but  not  To  white  as  tnE~ 
haiy  winch  may  in'agood  meoTore  be  owing  to 
prater. 

'     Font  Rbyal  is  a  liuidfome  flotie  bridge  of  Si 
arches,  buih  by  Lewis  XIV.  almotl  oppoficc  to 
Tnilleries. 

The  laft  bridge  ironJiy  of  notice  is  Font  St. 
chie],  mi  which  ait  fiftral  hoiifes   and  haiu' 

The  palace  of  Lux^bu^  *as  Built  t»y  Mi 
Medicit,  and  is  a  noble  edifice,  chiefly  of  the  Tuib 
order,,  ptiiatcd  in  a  part  of  the  town  called  the  tJi 
Tcrfity,  ■  The  greU^llery  is  worthy  the  attention" 
the  traveller,  and  amotig  the  reft  arc  feveral  cutk 
paintings  by  Paul  Rubens,  containing  the  moft^ 
nurkablc  trahfilftions  of  the  life  of  that  queen.  T 
other  apartments  arc  alfo  richly  furniflied,  and  adonk 
with  a  fine  colleftion  of,  valuable  paintings.  Tl 
gardens  of  this  palace  are  elegantly  laid  out,  and  < 
namentcd  with  fountains.  They  are  daily  vifited 
the  nobility  and  others,  like  thofe  of  the  Tuillerics 
but  more  efpecially  on  Sundays,  when  feveral  thoo 
fands  of  all  ranks  make  their  appearance  there.  It 't 
here  the  cuftom  for  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  tl 
firft  quality,  though  richly  dreiTed,  to  fit  down 
difcourfe  on  the  grafs. 

I  had  not  been  long  at  Paris  before  I  had  an 
portunity  of  being  a  melancholy  fpeftator   at 
execution  of  a  pcrfon  broke  upon  the  wheel,  as  it' 
commonly  called.     The  unhappy  criminal  was  col 
vifted  for  0iooting  at  a  pcrfon  with  an  intent  to  k9 
him;  he  wounded  the  man  terribly  in  the  face,  a 
though  he  furvived,  the  rigour  of  the  lenEence  v 
not  moderated.     The  execution  was  at  the  Grcvc, 
fort  of  fquare,  in  which  ftands  the  town-houfe.     ] 
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bhe  middle  of  this  fquare  a  fcaffbld  was  erected ;  and 
M  half  an  hour  after  four  the  prifoner  was  brought  to 
It  in  a  care,  attended  by  the  city  guard  walking  two 
Md  two,^  and  a  prieft  accompanying  the  dying  man. 
Dn  the  fcaffold  was  crefted  a  large  crofs,  exactly  in 
:hc  form  of  that  commonly  reprefented  for  St.  An- 
drew's. The  executioner  and  his  afliftants  placed  the 
prifoner  on  it,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  his  arms  and 
legs  were  extended  agreeably  to  the  form  of  the  crofs^ 
and  ftron:?ly  tied  down.  Under  each  arm,  leg,  &c. 
wras  cut  a  i;  notch  in  the  wood,  as  a  mark  where  the 
executioner  might  w.th  greater  facility,  break  the 
bone.  He  held  in  his  hand  an  iron  bar,  not  unlike 
an  iron  crow,  and  in  the  firft  place  broke  his  arms^ 
then  in  a  moment  after  both  his  thighs.  It  was 
dreadful  to  fee  the  poor  wretch  writhe  his  body  with 
agony,  and  to  obferve  the  diftortions  of  his  face.  It 
ipv'as  a  confiderable  time  before  he  expired,  artd  it 
should  have  been  longer,  had  not  the  executioner 
given  him  what  is  called  the  coup  de  grace^  or  merciful 
ftroke,  on  his  ftomachj  which  at  once  put  an  end  to 
his  mifery.  They  then  took  the  dead  body  from  the 
crofs,  and  put  it  on  a  wheel,  fixed  to  a  long  pole^ 
iv'here  he  was  expofcd  for  Ibme  time  -,  and  this  part 
^f  the  ceremony  occafions  the  common  expreflion  of 
being  broke  upon  the  whcL'l,  though  it  is  performed 
on  a  crofs. 

Some  time  after,  I  took  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
day,  in  order  to  vifit  the  palace  of  Vcrfailles,  which 
is  twelve  miles  from  Paris.  There  are  feveral  ways 
5f  going  this  Ihort  journey ;  but  the  mod  agreeable 
paiTage  is,  in  my  opinion,  in  the  galliot,  a  fmall 
Darge,  which  fets  out  every  morning  from  the  Pont 
Royal,  and  lands  you  at  Sc:vc,  from  whence  you  have 
El  delightful  walk  to  Vtrlaillcs,  through  an  avenue 
confiding  of  three  rows  of  trees,  that  extend  a  mile 
and  a  half,  quite  up  to  the  palace. 

At  the  extremity  of  I'hc  villa  you  come  to  a  large 
parade,  on  each  fide  of  which  are  the  king's  ftables; 
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ihcfc  are  noble  fti-udurcs,  thai  might  be  miftaken  f 
palice^-,  they  contain  a  great  number  of  fine  tiurCcs 
but  the  bcft  arc  Englifli  hunters,  of  which  his  ma- 
jcfly  is  cxtreamly  fond.  Having  pafled  the  parade, 
you  enter  through  the  gate  of  the  iron  palifade,  into 
the  firft  court,  which  is  Hanked  by  four  paviUions  -, 
but  thefe  bwildingi  make  no  extraordinary  figure,  and 
fell  far  fhorc  of  my  expeftations.  Froni  hence  you 
pafs  through  the  gate  of  another  palifade,  into  the 
fccond  court,  wliich  is  I'mallcr,  but  has  more  grand 
and  pompous  buildings.  The  third  court,  to  which 
you  afcend  by  five  ftep.';,  is  terminated  by  a  very 
Doble  edifice.  Here  is  a  fine  portico,  with  three  large 
doors  neatly  gilt,  by  which  you  enter  the  hall; 
which  is  fupportcd  by  marble  columns,  and  adorned 
with  (latui^s.  The  grand  flair-cafe  is  very  widcj  it 
is  of  the  moft  beautiful  marble,  and  is  finely  decorated 
with  painting  and  fculpture.  Oppofite  the  wings  and 
front  of  this  court,  are  valuable  bulls,  and  in  the 
centre  llands  a  fountain  adorned  with  gilt  ftatucs: 
the  front  of  the  palace  next  the  garden  is  extrratnly 
noble,  and  makes  you  ample  amends  for  your  difap- 
poiniment,  at  your  firll  entrance  into  it  from  Pans. 
It  is  entirely  of  ftone,  and  of  a  prodigious  length  ; 
which  has  this  difadvantage,  that  if  it  be  viewed  at 
(bme  diftance  in  the  gardens,  it  appears  much  too  k)w 
for  the  length. 

The  principal  rooms  are  the  following :  the  hall 
of  plenty,  and  that  where  (lands  liic  billiard -table, 
in  wtueh  are  fomc  cxccllcm  paintings, by  the  greaiell 
metiers.  I'hc  hall  of  \'enus  is  very  beautiful,  and, 
befide  the  other  curiofitics,  has  an  ancient  ftaiue  ot 
a  Roman  conful  finely  executed.  The  hall  of  Mer- 
cury, is  ailorned  with  paintings  by  Titian,  and  other 
ctoinent  haiKls ;  and  in  that  of  Mars,  is  a  fine  paint- 
ing m  the  family  of  Darius  at  the  feet  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  by  l-e  Krun  :  in  this  piece  the  paffions  are 
beautifully  exprefled.  The  grand  gallery  is  22a  feet 
long, and  30  broad :  the  ciclingwhich  is  arched, is  lofty 
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nd  finely  pointed  by  Le  Brun,  with  allegorical  figures, 
eprefenting  the  hiftbry  of  Lewis  XIV.  rrom  the  peace 
if  the  Pirenees,  to  that  of  Nimeguen,  in  nine  large 
ompartments  and  eighteen  fmall  ones.  ThK  mag- 
lificent  gallery  is  adorned  with  eight  antique  ftatues, 
nd  many  valuable  bufts,  vafes^  and  tables  of  por- 
ihyry  and  alabafter.  On  the  fide  fronting  the  garden, 
t  has  feventeen  lofty  windows ;  and  the  oppofite  fide 
I  wainfcotted  with  lookinff-slafe,  which  has  a  moft 
leafing  efie£t.  The  whok  is  finely  ornamented  with 
jilding^  as  are  moft  of  the  other  apartments.  The 
Lirnkure  is,  however,  now  much  foiled,  and  with 
tfpedl  to  neatneis  and  cleanlinefs  is  far  inferior  to 
fiat  in  the  ftate-rooms  in  the  palaces  of  Kenfington^ 
iampton-Court,  and  Windfbn  The  apartments  of 
lie  king  and  queen  are  finely  painted ;  and  in  his 
lajefty's  bed-chamber  are  fome  excellent  pictures : 
is  bed  is  of  crimfon  velvet,  richly  embroidered  with 
pld,  which  is  called  the  winter  furniture,  for  in  fum- 
ler  they  put  on  thinner  and  lighter.  The  bed  ftands 
I  a  fmdl  alcove,  and  before  it  is  a  gilt  baluftrade. 
i'he  cabinet  of  rarities  is  of  an  odtogonal  figure,  and 
Mtsuns  a  furprizing  colledion  of  curiofities  in  apte, 
lyftal,  jewels,  medals  and  other  antiquities,  with  ie- 
cral  paintings  by  the  greateft  mafters.    The  chapel 

a  very  noble  ftruAure  •,  the  architefhire  is  of  the 
brinthian  order,  and  the  infide  is  adorned  with  a 
iriety  of  ftatues,  baflb  relievos,  and  paintings. 

The  gardens  afford  new  fcenes  or  aftonifhment. 
I  the  firft  walk,  as  you  advance  direAly  from  the 
Trace  along  the  front  of  the  palace,  you  come  to  two 
lions  -,  and  in  the  midft  of  each  the  water  is  thrown 
y  in  the  form  of  a  whcat-fheaf,  to  the  height  of 
lOUt  thirty  feet.  The  borders  of  thcfc  bafons  are 
lomed  with  fevcral  groupes  of  brazen  figures,  repre- 
ndng  river  gods,  and  nymphs.  At  the  corners  of 
lis  terrace,  ar-e  two  other  marble  bafons,  where  the 
tuntains  form  two  fine  fheets  of  water,  and  upon  the 
vders  are  fevcral  figures  of  animals  made  of  brafs.  4 
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Bcbw  theiib  fountains  is  a  very  noble  one,  adorned 
w;ch   the  ftatues   of  Latona,   Apollo,  and   Diauuu 
There  are  here  many  other  fountains  and  cafcade^ 
the  beauty  of  which  exceeds  all  defcripuon:  ba 
what  is  mofl  admired  is  the  <;rand  canal  1 600  yaidi 
long,  1  and  64  broad,  with  a  large  octagon  baton  < 
each  ehd,  and  interfered  in  the  middle  by  anoiher 
canal  about  260  yards  in  length.     Here  the  couit 
fometimes  take  the  diverfion  of  failing  in  yachts  and 
galleys.     The  labyrinth  is  a  fine  grove  with  two  fti- 
tues  at  the  entrance-,  the  one  of  ^fop,  and  the  other 
of  Cupid  holding  a  clue  of  thread  in  his  hand,  ind- 
mating  the  neceflity  of  fuch  a  guide  to  prevent  his 
being  loft  in  the  intricate  windings  of  the  place.    Ai 
each  turning  you  meet  with  a  fountain  adorned  inth 
fine  ihells,  in  which  is  reprefented  in  a  lively  manner, 
one  of  -flifop's  fables,  and  the  fubje6t  is  exprefled  ia 
four  lines  of  French  verfes  in  golden  letters,  on  1 
pltitc  of  bronze  painted  black. 

IMie  orangery  or  green-houfe  is  a  noble  piece  of 
architecture,  confifting  of  feveral  galleries,  the  largcft 
of  which  is  400  feet  long,  and  30  broad,  and  all  of 
tl'.cm  arc  adorned  with  columns  of  the  Tulcan  order. 
lk-to:r  this  green-houfe  is  a  fine  parterre,  with  a 
l\;unr.iin  in  the  middle  of  it,  which  throws  the  water 
40  I'cL-c  high,  and  the  whole  parterre  is  decorated  with 
llatues,  vafes,  and  other  ornaments. 

The  Trianon,  or  fummer-houfe,  is  fituated  at  the 
entrance  of  a  wood.  Its  front  is  adorned  by  a  beau- 
tiiVi  jxTillyle  of  marble  columns.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  wings  of  the  building  are  two  pavilions,  and 
o!i  the  top  a  fine  baluftnuiv.-.  His  majefty's  apart- 
nuT.ts  arc  PA-hiy  furniihcd,  ;:r.d  aJiorncd  with  exqui- 
liu"  p.iirv.ir.cs :  the  j^alLrv  is  wrv  i.oblc,  and  affords 
;i  >v.tM-  j^r.j",peci  of  th.'  p.l!\:c:l^^5  tnan  even  the  great 
r.'!'..:)'  oi"  the  p.-l.ivo.  it  i.u^  rixvato  gardens  prettily 
\i\\  c^\i:,  t'-..u  coiuain  a  srunt:  variciv  of  the  moft 
l\.v.::::\!i  f.owcr^ ;  and  iv-oit  ci  the  b.'iljns  and  foun- 
».i:-.:i  luvc  maiblc  bcrders.     It  is  lurrounded  with 
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'pleafant  groves,,  in  feme  of  which  are  fine  cafcades, 
eipecially  in  that  of  Laocoon. 

The  menagerie  refembles  a  common  farm-houfe. 
It  ftands  in  the  centre  of  feven  little  courts,  where  are 
kept  the  wild  beafh,  and  all  forts  of  fowl :  but  on 
entering  it,  you  are  agreeably  furprifed  at  the  elegant 
appearance  of  the  apartments:  in  one  of  them  is  a 
^ch  fettee  bed  or  couch,  for  his  majefty,  and  the 
cieling  is  covered  with  looking- glafs. 

One  great  advantage,  which  all  people  enjoy  at 
Vcrfailles  is,  that  they  have  conftantly  free  accefs  into 
the  gardens,  provided  they  are  equipped  with  a  bag* 
wig  and  a  fword. 

Some  time  after  I  made  an  excuriion  from  Paris  to 
the  palace  of  St.  Germain's,  which  is  about  four 
leagues  diftant  from  that  city,  and  fituated  on  a  high 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Seine:  on  the 
other  fide  is  a  large  foreft,  and  adjoining  to  the  houfe, 
a  park  which  has  fome  viftas  leading  from  the  palace. 
[t  was  formerly  a  hunting  feat :  the  garden  and  mag- 
nificent terrace  were  laid  out,  and  formed  under  the 
lireAion  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  alfo  enlarged  the  build- 
ng,  on  account  of  his  having  received  his  firft  breath 
ji  that  palace:  here  alfo  king  James  II.  refided,  and 
pent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  meditating  on  his 
iwn  imprudence.    The  palace  is  much  out  of  repair, 
uid  chiefly  inhabited  by  Engli(b,  Scotch,  and  Irifh 
amilies,  the  adherents  of  that  milguided  prince.     It 
las  fomething  the  appearance  of  a  caftle;  and   is 
iirrounded  with  a  fine  gallery,  that  affords  a  view  of 
II  the  adjacent  country.     Indeed,  had  I.ewis  XIV. 
leftowed  but  half  the  expence  on  this  place,  as  he 
[id  on  Verfailles,  it  would  have  been  probably  the 
noft  delightful  palace  in  the  univerfe. 

I  had  not  yet  met  with  any  place  in  France,  fo 
greeable  and  pleafimt  as  the  town  of  St.  Germain ; 
irhich  is  very  populous,  and  the  air  being  elteemed 
he  beft  of  any  about  Paris,  great  numbers  refort  thi- 
hcr  for  the  benefit  of  their  healths. 
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About  a  league  from  hence,  is  rhc  ftnall  villagr  of 
Marli,  fuuated  near  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where  is 
a.  palace  faiil  to  have  been  built  by  Lewis  XI V,  but 
this  ftnifture  is  not  anfwerable  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  gardens,  which  are  extreamly  fine,  and  the  foun- 
tains and  cafcadcs  exceed  fome  of  thofc  at  Verfailles. 
Here  is  the  machine  that  fills  the  grand  relcrvoir, 
from  which  ihe  innumerable  water- works  at  VerfaJlIa 
and  Marli  arc  fupplied. 

On  my  return  to  Paris,  I  vifitcd  the  palace  where 
the  duke  of  Orltin  refides,  1  hi?  is  a  noble  building, 
but  the  outfide  is  not  comparable  to  the  beauty  of 
tlie  apartments,  which  are  richly  furnifhed,  and  kept 
in  neater  order  than  the  palaces  generally  are  :  here 
are  abundunce  of  excellent  paintings  execute<l  by  the 
greateft:  mailers.  The  gardens  arc  public,  and  as 
much  frequented  as  the  Tuilleries  and  Luxemburg  j 
but  are  greatly  inferior  to  botij. 

Not  far  from  thence  ftands  the  college  of  the  SorQ 
bonne,  the  moft  celebrated  in  France:  it  was  orirf^ 
nally  a  mean  ftnifture,  but  was  rebuilt  by  cardiqi 
Richlieu,  and  contains  apartments  for  thirty  doAoril 
The  church  is  a  fine  edifice,  adorned  with  plaifters  d 
the  Corinthian  order,  and  feveral  flatues  o^  faints  anl 
angels:  the  infideof  the  dome  is  elegantly  painte 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  tfi^ 
cardinal  in  a  reclining  pofture,  fupported  by  reiigio 
with  fevcral  emblematical  figures  of  the  fcienccs  at  ll 
feet. 

The  houfes  of  Paris  are  generally  very  high,  ca 
filling  of  fix  or  fcvcn  (lories ;  and  lometimcs  feven  4 
eight  different  families  live  in  one  houfe.  In  forB 
ftrects  inhabited  by  the  nobility  there  is  fcarcc  a  houl 
ID  be  fcen  j  they  being  built  with  a  wall  before  tha 
At  the  grand  gate  generally  Hands  a  Swifs  pom 
with  large  whifkcrs;  and  foinetimes  I  have  feen  vn 
cr  three  lufty  footmen  embroidering  a  waiftcoJ 
working  the  wrill-bands  of  afliirr,  or  knitting  ftocH 
ifigs,  though  drcired  and  powdrrcd  out  like  men  i 
tjuality.  I 
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The  (quare  of  Vcndome,  or  of  Lewis  the  Great,  is 
large  and  handfome,  of  an  o£tagonal  fornix  and  the 
houfes  are  regularly  built.  In  the  center  is  an  equef- 
trian  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  brafs,  ftanding  on  a 
marble  pedeftal ;  which  has  this  infcription,  Viro  im- 
mortaii ;  or,  To  the  immortal  man :  other  infcripcions 
form  an  elogium  on  his  vinxies  and  exploits. 

The  generality  of  the  ftreets  are  narrow,  and  have 
no  foot- ways  on  e-ach  fide  with  pofts,  for  the  fafcty 
of  the  pailcngers,  :as  our  ftreets  have  in  London  •,  one 
cannot  theretore  walk  in  them  without  danger ;  for 
the  hackney  coachmen  commonly  drive  very  faft, 
which,  from  the  crouds  caufed  by  the  narrownefs  of 
the  ftreets,  occafions  many  accidents.  The  hack- 
ney coaches  are  far  genteeler,  and  eafier  than  ours, 
and  more  in  number  *,  but  regulated  nnjch  in  the 
fame  manner.  There  is  alfo  a  vehicle  ufed  here  called 
a  vignerett,  made  after  the  manner  of  opr  common 
chairs,  but  more  clumiy :  it  is  placed  upon  two  fmall 
wheels,  and  has  two  (hafts  like  a  cart,  in  which  is 
a  perfon  who  draws  it  like  a  horfe ;  and  if  the  pafien- 
ger  has  a  fervant,  he  goes  in  the  rear,  pufhing  it  for- 
ward. 

(Dr.  SmoUet  obfcrves  from  Paris, "  Nothing 

fives  me  fuch  chagrin^  as  the  necellity  I  am  under  to 
ire  a  valet  de  place^  as  my  own  (ervant  does  not  fpeak 
the  language.  You  cannot  conceive  with  what  eager- 
nefs  and  dexterity  thofe  rafcally  valets  exert  them- 
felves  in  pillaging  ftrangers.  There  is  always  one 
ready  in  waiting  on  your  arrival,  who  begins  by  af- 
lifting  your  own  fervant  to  unload  your  baggage,  and 
intercfts  himfelf  in  your  afiairs  with  fuch  artful  offici- 
Gufnefs,  that  you  will  find  it  difiicult  to  (hake  him 
ofi^  even  though  vou  are-  determined  beforehand 
againft  hiring  any  (uch  domeftic.  He  produces  re- 
commendations from  his  former  mafters,  and  the 
people  of  the  houfe  vouch  for  his  honefly.  The 
truth  is,  thofe  fellows  are  very  handy,  ufeful,  and  ob- 
liging-, and  fo  far  honeft,  that  they  will  not  ftc^l  in 
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the  ufual  way.  You  may  faftrly  truft  one  of  them  tQ 
bring  you  a  hundred  loui'dores  from  your  banker  | 
but  they  fleece  you  without  mercy  in  every  other  ar- 
ticle of  expence.  They  lay  ajl  your  tradefmen  under 
contribution;  yqur  taylor,  barber,  mantua-maker, 
milliner,  perfumer,  (hocmakcr,  mercer,  jeweller,  hatr 
ter,  traiteur,  and  wine-merchant :  even  the  bourgeois 
who  owns  your  coach  pays  him  twenty  fols  per  day. 
His  wages  amount  to  tWice  as  much,  fo  that  I  ima- 
gine the  fellow  that  ferves  me,  makes  above  ten  fliiir 
lings  a  day,  befide  his  vi6tuals,  which,  by  the  bye, 
he  has  no  right  to  demand.  -  Living  at  Paris,  to  the 
bell  of  my  recpUedtion,  is  very  near  twice  as  dear  as 
it  was  fifteen  years  ago*,  and,  indeed,  this  is  the 
cafe  in  London ;  a  circumilance  that  muic  be  un- 
doubtedly owing  to  an  increale  of  taxes ;  for  I  do 
not  find  char  in  the  articles  of  eating  and  drinking, 
the  French  people  arc  more  luxurious  than  they  were 
heretofore.  All  manner  of  butchers  meat  and  poul- 
try are  extreamly  good  in  this  place.  The  beef  is 
excellent.  The  wine,  which  is  generally  drank,  is 
a  very  thin  k.riti  of  Burgunviy.  I  can  by  no  means 
relifh  their  cookery ;  but  one  breakfafts  cielicioufly 
upon  their  peiil  pains  and  their  pales  of  butter,  which 
iail  is  exquifite. 

The  common  people,  and  even  the  bou'jeois  of 
Paris,  live  at  this  lealbn  (Oftober)  chiefly  on  bread 
and  grapes,  which  is  undouijtcuv  very  wholcfomc 
fare,  if  the  fame  finnplicicy  of  du-z  prevailed  in 
England,  we  (hould  certainly  underjci  the  1  rcnch  at 
all  foreign  markets:  for  they  are  V(:*:y  llciit'V.I  with 
all  their  vivacity  ;  and  the  g^eat  nun  iK-r  ol  tneir  ho- 
lidays not  only  encourages  this  lazy  dil'pofition,  but 
adlu'.iliy  robs  them  of  one  hah  of  whuL  rlidr  labour 
would  othcp.vife  produce  :  fo  tiiaL,  ii'  (.ur  common 
peo;.,lj  v/c;e  not  lb  expcniivc  in  their  living,  that  is, 
ill  T^'  ir  Cotini^  and  drinking,  labour  might  be  afforded 
r'le  jycr  in  hiig-and  than  in  France.  '1  here  are  three 
youii*^  luUy  Iiuflics,  nieces  or  daughters  of  a  black- 

fmith. 
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hffatiith,  that  lives  juft  oppofite  to  my  windows,  who 

^^o  nothing  from  morning  till  night.     They  eat  grapes 

|:«nd  bread  from  feven  till  nine.    From  nine  till  twelve 

f  they  drefs  their  hair,  and  are  all  the  afternoon  gaping 

I  jit  die  window  to  view  paflengcrs.     I  do  not  perceive 

>  (hat  they  give  themfelves  the  trouble  either  to  make 

their  beds,  or  clean  their  apartment.     The  fame  Ipi- 

rit  of  idlenefs  and  diffipation  I  have  obferved  in  every 

:  part  of  France,  and  among  every  clafs  of  people. 

Every  objeft  fecms  to  have  flirunk  in  its  dimen- 

fions  fince  I  was  laft  in  Paris.      The  Louvre,  the 

palais-royal,  the  bridges,  and  the  river  Seine,  by  no 

means  anfwer  the  ideas  I  had  formed  of  them  from 

my  former  obfervation.     When  the  memory  is  not 

very  corrcd,  the  imagination  always  betrays  her  into 

fuch  extravagancies.     When  I  firft  revifued  my  own 

country,  after  an  abfence  of  fourteen  years,  I  found 

pvery  thing  diminifhed  in  the  fame  manner,  and  I 

jcould  fcarce  believe  my  own  eyes.** 

*'  After  all,  it  is  in  England  only,  where  we  muft 
look  for  chearful  apartments,  gay  furniture,  neatneft 
and  convenience.  There  is  a  ftrange  incongruity  in 
the  French  genius.  With  all  their  volatility,  prattle, 
and  fondnefs  for  ions  tnots^  they  delight  in  a  fpecies  of 
drawling,  melancholy  church  mufic.  Their  moft  fa- 
vourite dramatic  pieces  are  almoft  without  incident ; 
and  the  dialogue  of  their  comedies  coniifts  of  moral, 
infipid  apophthegms,  entirely  deftitute  of  wit  or  re- 
partee. I  know  what  I  hazard  by  this  opinion  among 
the  implicit  admirers  of  Lully,  Racine,  andMoliere. 

I  do  not  talk  of  the  bulls,  the  flatues,  and  pidtures 
which  abound  at  Verfailles,  and  other  places  in  and 
about  Pans,  particularly  the  great  collection  of  capi* 
tal  pieces  in  the  Palais-royal,  belonging  to  the  duke 
of  Orleans.  I  have  neither  capacity  nor  inclination 
to  give  a  critique  on  thefe  chef  d^oeuvres^  which  in- 
deed would  take  up  a  whole  volume.  I  have  feen 
this  great  magazine  of  painting  three  times  with  afto- 
nifhment  v  but  I  fhould  have  been  better  pleafed,  if 
there  had  not  been  half  the  number ;  otvi^  v^  Vkh^'&l- 
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dered  in  fuch  a  profulion,  as  not  to  know  whottol 
bc^,  and  hurried  away  before  there  is  time  to  c»| 
fider  one  piece  with  any  fort  of  deliberation.  Bcfidc^ 
the  rooms  are  all  dark,  and  a  great  many  of  the  pb 
cures  hang  in  a  bad  light.  As  for  TriancHi,  Mail^ 
and  Choiffi,  they  are  no  more  than  pigeon-houfat 
in  refpeA  to  paJaces ;  and,  notwithftanding  the  a^ 
travagant  eulogiums  which  you  have  heard  of  die 
French  king's  houles,  I  will  venture  to  afiirm,  thi( 
the  king  of  England  is  better,  I  mean  more  eom- 
fbrcably  lodged.  I  ought,  however,  to  except  Foin- 
tainbleau,  which  I  have  not  feen. 

The  city  of  Paris  is  f^d  to  be  five  leagues,  or  fif- 
teen miles,  in  circumference  -,  and  if  it  is  really  b^ 
it  mud  be  mucli  more  populous  than  L«ondon ;  for 
the  ftreets  are  very  narrow,  and  the  houfes  very  high, 
with  a  different  family  on  every  floor.  But  I  haic 
meafured  the  bed  plans  of  thefe  two  royal  cities,  and 
am  certain  that  Paris  does  not  take  up  near  fb  mudi 
ground  as  London  and  Weftminfter  occupy  :  and  I 
iufpcct  the  number  of  its  Inhabitants  is  alio  exagge- 
rated  by  thofc  v;ho  fay  it  amounts  to  eight  hundred 
thourand,  that  is  two  hundred  thoufand  more  than 
are  contained  within  the  bills  of  mortality.  The  ho- 
tels of  the  French  noblefle,  at  Paris,  take  up  a  great 
deal  of  room,  with  their  court-yards  and  gardens  ( 
and  fo  do  their  convents  and  churches.  It  muft  be 
owned,  indeed,  that  their  ftreets  arc  wonderfully 
crouded  with  people  and  carriages." 

The  doftor  remarks,  that — "  the  French  begin 
to  imitate  the  Englifli,  but  only  in  fuch  particu- 
lars as  render  them  worthy  of  imitation.  When 
I  was  laft  at  Paris,  no  perfon  of  any  condition, 
male  or  female,  appeared  but  in  full  drcfs,  even 
when  obliged  to  come  out  early  in  the  morning; 
but  at  prefcnt  I  fee  a  number  of  frocks  and  fcratches 
in  a  morning  in  the  ftreets  of  this  metropolis. 
They  have  fet  up  a  pelke  pojle^  on  the  plan  of 
our  penny-poft,    with  fomc  improvements  j  and  I 
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glMi  toldy  there  is  a  fcheme  on  foot  for  fupplying 
"*very  houfe  with  water,  by  leaden  pipes,  from  the 
'river  Seine.  They  have  even  adopted  our  prafticc 
of  the  cold  bath,  which  is  taken  very  conveniently, 
\  in  wooden  houfes,  erefted  on  the  fide  of  the  river, 
[  the  water  of  which  is  let  in  and  out^  occafionally, 
^  l>y  cocks  fixed  in  the  fides  of  the  bath.  There 
•re  difierent  rooms  for  the  different  fexcs  •,  the  ac- 
commodations are  good,  and  the  expence  is  a  trifle. 
The  tapeftry  of  the  Gobelins  is  brought  to  an  amazing 
degree  of  perfeftion ;  and  I  am  furpriied  that  this 
furniture  is  not  n\ore  in  fafliion  among  the  great, 
who  alone  are  able  to  purchafe  it.  It  would  be  a 
mod  el^ant  and  magnificent  ornament,  which  would 
always  nobly  diftinguifh  their  apartments  from  thole 
of  an  inferior  rank ;  for  in  this  they  would  run  no 
rifque  of  being  rivalled  by  the  bourgeois.  At  the 
village  of  Chaillot,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
they  make  beautiful  carpets  and  fcreen-work ;  and 
this  is  the  more  extraordinary,  as  there  are  hardly 
any  carpets  ufed  in  this  kingdom.  In  almoft  all  the 
lodging-houfes,  the  floors  are  of  brick,  and  have  no 
other  kind  of  cleaning,  than  that  of  beings iprinkled 
with  water,  and  fwept  once  a  day.  Thelc  brick- 
floors,  the  llone-ftairs,  the  want  of  wainfcotting  in 
the  rooms,  and  the  thick  party-walls  of  ftone,  are, 
however,  good  prefervatives  againfl  fire,  which  fel- 
dom  does  any  damage  in  this  city.  Inftead  of  wainf- 
cotting, the  walls  are  covered  with  tapeftry  or  da- 
maflc.  The  beds  in  general  are  very  good,  and  well 
ornamented,  with  teflers  and  curtains. 

Fifteen  years  ago  the  river  Seine,  within  a  mile  of 
Paris,  was  as  folitary  as  if  it  had  run  through  a  de- 
lart.  At  prefent  the  banks  of  it  are  adorned  with  a 
number  of  elegant  houfes  and  planutions,  as  far  as 

Marli.*' 

*'  In  the  charadter  of  the  French,  confidered  as  a 
people,  there  are  undoubtedly  many  circumftances 

truly 
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,. ...  t.'-Ji.      I  :c  Lij-.-x  ir.e  fiihionable  peode, 

.    ....    -.  j:u:::r   ETi  tz  -'r-ptd  Trith  -JkL-  jack  boots, 

....;.:     '-^-.r-^   i.-.,L  zJ::.i:   b_:  I  iW  tiie  otho 

.        ;:;:.:    i;_   r-irt  rr::e:":_-.     Or.  the  roadm 

.•.■.:.•  .   .  T^,~:.   zc  '.tztizty-zz/i-zr^  Hopped,  and  out 

.:.r:   r  •:   :r  j:  -t-.  i-T-ei  -iih  n-!ulquets,  who 

r. .    ::.r.   t:.: i  rir-.::i  £  ipirste  r-?e.     I  afked our 

-^..    \  -•.    .  t»    ^r.f,  !...A^.....-:g   rr.ev  might  be 

.  irur:.   :•:   rxnriis  cf  ji;.:ict,  :n  purAiic  of  fbmc 

•  .-r:.^..:. -.     i.:  gurls  n^y  lurpnze.  vrhen  the  fellow 

•    -  "  i~»      •        .         .  *~  • 

-  -- -'  --—  i-  ^-  sn  i^i.-  equipaa^e,  to 

—  ■■ -  ^  - ' -■  ^  3  •   —---15,  Oi  incx)t- 

-•-.  - - -  I------ —  ,.j^i^i  k.;^.  v-iianccu  to 

^  .^   -I  i.  *  iw .  ..-..  ..^......i^  rr.?.r  :n  view,  bur 

i^  ..:r,y  I?.- -'.:-e,  tn:^  i^  2  very  efeiiiial  method; 
f  -  :!)':  h:;rc,  a.—  in  lu.h  p:tn:y  :n  this  neighboar- 
h') >.I,  t'l'-ic  I  have  feen  2  dozen  rrrerher  in  the  laaic 
fivl  ■.     I  tn>.k  th:-   way  of  hur.::.-;;:.  in   a    coach  or 

.-.**  J  ,  .  .  _  ..  »  w   J.. •-».-. .a;  —  p.wo   aw  i-onclon,  in 
./. .  -i:.   '  •-  .  i.-»  .i.^-ii  '.  i   \..x  *...\,  V. no  2re  too 

V  .■.••;. ::y  f    .    :.:.v.'  vx  ::-.;;::;s  on  horie^jicx." 

Mr.  '•  :.:  -ir -:'^- riv-^  L:;e  :"j;ic\v:r:g  g-neral  view 
cfi-..::  .— '■  '•  is  c^.rJn^  n^=  c:i  i'lVrior'to  London 
\:\  ;'.:'  ^nil  }-..  aiiiv,  y  :  :.i:^-/:i:  crvery  iircet  forr.ilhcs 
<:'.  r  :i  ('.  r!i  a  (O.'iwnr  or  f  ;:^  chi-g  worrhv  of 
:.r::  \-:..n.     '1  Iv  j)!.:c^  \;/:rr-,  i^  a  feJl  circus,  and 
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belins  is  one  thing,  however,  that  gave  me  great  de- 
light ;  and  what  added  to  it  was,  that  I  found  the 
:   principal  conduftor  to  be  an  Englilhman,    whofc 
!    apartments,    ornamented  with  this  work,    and  his 
I  own  ingenious  pencil,  contributed  greatly  to  the  plea- 
f  Jure  I  received :  indeed  the  filler  arts  feem  to  dwell 
f  with  him,  and  his  mufical  family,  in  that  royal  palace; 
'    and  the  execution  of  this  inimitable  art  of  painting 
:  •  in  worfteds  to  fuch  a  degree  of  perfeftion,  is  well 
worthy  of  the  fanftion  of  a  king  of  France.     I  mufl: 
now  mention  a  beauty  which  Paris  has,  that  London 
'    has  not  -,  Paris  being  walled  in,  the  ramparts  more 
than  half  round  the  whole  city,  are  nobly  adorned 
with  four  rows   of  (lately  trees,  in   the   center  of 
which  is  a  broad  road  for  coaches,  and  on  each  fide 
Very  fine  fliady  walks.     Upon  thefe  ramparts  are  to 
be  feen,  every  fine  evening,  many  of  the  people  of 
faihion  in  their  coaches,  which  are  often  gaudy,  but 
oftener  truly  elegant,  and  painted  in  a  mod  exquifite 
manner  -,  not  with  arms,  crefiis,  or  initial  letters,  but 
with  a  variety  of  pattoral  fcenes.     On  the  margin 
of  thefe  walls  are  a  great  number  of  cofFee-houles, 
and  places  of  public  entertainment,  where  are  exhi- 
bited a  variety  of  amufements,  fomething  in  the  way 
of  Bartholomew  Fair ;   but  you  may  imagine  better 
executed,  by  a  people  whofe  charadleriftic  it  is,   to 
laugh  and  be  merry.     The  coffee-houfes,  &c.  arc 
decorated  with  a  great  deal  of  eye-trap,  and  in  moft 
of  them  arc  harlots   and  muficians;  and  there  the 
bourgeois,   with  their  wives  and  children,  enjoy  a 
little  fr^  air,  and  the  view  of  the  adjacent  country, 
which  is  to  be  feen  in  great  variety  from  the  different 
parts  of  thefe  ramparts.      The  Englilh  are   a^:t   to 
think  the  French  are  very  poor,  but  if  fine  houfes, 
cxpcnfive  furniture,  fuperb  cquipapes,   and  a  great 
number  of  fervants,  arc  proofs  to  the  contrary,  ic  is 
not  fo.     There  arc  certainly  more  coaches  in   Paris 
than  in  London,  and,   I  believe,  more  inhabitants ; 
but  certainly  London  is  more  than  one  tiiirJ  larqren 

4  The 
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The  river  Seine  makes  but  a  poor  figure  at  Parish 
when  put  in  competition  with  the  Thames  i  but  when 
the  great  diftance  it  is  from  the  main  ocean  is  oob- 
fidered,  and  the  many  leagues  its  fantaftic  comfe 
takes  to  difembogue  itfelf,  it  muft  be  confidercd  as  a 
wonderful  and  noble  river.     The  banks  are  hard  and 
firm  on  each  fide,  and  are  adorned  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  houfes,  and  fome  villages.     Two  leagues  ficom 
Paris,  upon  the  banks  of  this  river,  is  St.  doud. 
where  the  duke  of  Orleans  has  a  noble  feat,  and 
where,  under  his  proteAion,  the  porcelain  manufac- 
ture is  carried  on,  and  brought  to  an  exquifite  degree 
of  |)CTfeclion.    From  this  Teat  you  have  a  fine  view 
of  Paris,  the  Bois  de  Bolloigne,  and  the  beautiful 
line  of  beauty  (according  to  Mr.  Hogarth)  that  the 
river  Seine  exhibits.      Greenwich  Park    is  not  fo 
icrouded  on  holidays,  as  the  duke  of  Orleans  park 
is  every  Sunday  during  the  fummer-,  but  none  of  the 
French  nobility  Ihut  up  ihemfelves  and  their  houles 
as  the  Knglifh  do.     In  the  many  years  I  have  Hvcd 
in,  and  near  London,  I  could  never  fee  lord  Burling- 
ton's gardens,  though  I  had  frequently  a  ticket.     In 
France,  the  appearance  of  a  gentleman,  and  particu- 
larly a  ftranger,  is  a  ticket  to  go  any  where,  and 
ought  to  be  a  fuflicient  tie  to  every  one  not  to  abufc 
the  confidence  repofcd  in  him.     Scribbling  upon  the 
windows,  and  the  like,  is  not  common  in  France-, 
I  do  not  recoUcft  that  I  have  once  feen  any  writing 
upon  the  windows  of  the  public  inns,  but  what  was 
done  by  the  hand  of  an  Englifliman." 

Dr.  Smollet*s  remarks  concerning  the  French  la- 
dies are  as  follows. — "  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  de- 
fcribe  the  particulars  of  a  French  lady's  drefs.  Thefe 
you  arc  much  better  acquainted  with  than  I  can  pre- 
tend to  be :  but  this  I  will  be  bold  to  affirm,  that 
France  is  the  general  refervoir  from  which  all  the 
abfurdities  of  talfc  tafte,  luxury,  and  extravagance, 
have  overfiowed  the  different  kingdoms  and  dates  of 
luiropc.      The  fprings  that  fill  this  refervoir  are  no 

other 
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cither  than  vanity  and  ignorande.  It  wblild  be  fu^ 
perflaous  to  attempt  proving,  from  the  nature  of 
things,  from  the  firft  principles  and  ufe  of  drefs,  as 
well  as  from  the  conGderation  of  natural  beauty,  and 
the  practice  of  the  ancients,  who  certainly  undeiitood 
it  as  well  as  the  connoifleurs  of  thefe  days,  that 
nothing  can  be  more  inconvenient,  and  contemp- 
tible, than  the  fafhion  of  modem  drapery.  I  fhall 
only  mention  one  particular  of  drefs  elTentlal  to  the 
fa&iion  in  this  country,  which  (eems  to  me  to  cany 
human  afTe£tation  to  the  very  fartheft  verge  of  folly 
and  extravagance ;  that  is,  the  manner  in  which  the 
faces  of  the  ladies  are  primed  and  painted.  Whert 
the  Indian  chiefs  were  in  England,  every  body  ridi- 
culed their  prepofterous  method  of  painting  their 
cheeks  and  eye-lids  $  but  this  ridicule  was  wrong 
placed.  Thofe  critics  ought  to  have  confidered,  that 
the  Indians  do  not  ufe  paint  to  make  themfelves 
agreeable  *,  but  in  order  to  be  the  more  terrible  to 
their  enemies.  It  is  generally  fuppofed,  I  think,  that 
the  ladies  make  ufe  of  fard  and  vermillion  for  very 
different  purpofes ;  namely,  to  help  a  bad  or  faded 
complexion,  to  heighten  the  graces,  or  conceal  the 
defeds  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  ravages  of  time.  I 
Ihall  not  enquire  at  prefent  whether  it  is  juft  and  ho- 
neft  to  impofe  in  this  manner  on  mankind :  if  it  is 
not  honeft,  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  artful  and  poli« 
tic,  and  fhews,  at  leaft,  a  defire  of  being  ameeable. 
But  to  lay  it  on  as  the  fafliion  in  France  prefcribes  to 
all  the  ladies  of  condition,  who  indeed  cannot  appear 
without  this  badge  of  diftin&ion,  is  to  difguife  them- 
felves  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  render  them  odious  and 
deteftable  to  every  fpedtator,  who  has  the  leaft  relifh 
left  for  nature  and  propriety.  As  for  the  fard  or 
white  with  which  their  necks  and  (houlders  are  plaif- 
tcred,  it  may  be  in  fome  meafure  excufable,  as  their 
ikins  are  naturally  brown,  or  fallow ;  but  the  rouge, 
which  is  daubed  on  their  faces,  from  the  chin  up  to 
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die  eyes,  without  the  hall  art  qr  dexterity,  noc  < 
deftroys  all  diftinftion  of  features,  but  renders 
afpeft  really  frightful,  or  at  bcft  conveys  nothing 
ideas  of  difgull  and  averfion.  You  know,  that  w 
out  (his  horrible  mafquc,  no  married  hidy  is 
(ed  at  court,  or  in  any  polite  alTembly  -,  and 
is  a  mark  of  diftinftion  which  no  bourgeois  dare 
fume.  Ladies  of  fafhion  only  have  the  privilege 
expofing  themfclves  in  thefc  ungracious  colours, 
their  faces  are  concealed  under  a  falfe  complexion, 
ft>  their  heads  are  covered  with  a  vaft  bad  of  falfc 
hair,  which  is  frizzled  on  the  forehead,  fo  as  exactly 
to  refemble  the  wooly  heads  of  the  Guinea  negroes. 
As  to  the  natural  hue  of  it,  this  is  a  matter  of  no 
confequence,  for  powder  makes  every  head  of  hair 
of  the  fame  colour  i  and  no  woman  appears  in  thii 
country,  from  the  moment  fhe  riles  till  night,  with- 
out being  compleatly  whitened.  Powder  or  meal 
was  firft  ufed  in  Europe  hy  tiie  Poles  to  conceal  their 
icald  heads ;  but  the  prclent  fafhion  of  ufing  it,  as 
well  as  the  modilh  method  of  drefling  the  hair,  rnuHt'. 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Hottentots,  who  grea'*^ 
their  wooly  heads  with  mutton  fuet,  and  then  pafte 
over  with  the  powder  called  luchu.  In  like  manne 
the  hair  of  our  fine  Udies  is  frizzled  into  the  appear- 
of  negroes  wool,  and  ftiifencd  with  an  abominable 
pafte  of  hog's  greafc,  tallow,  and  white  powder-  On, 
the  whole,  when  I  fee  one  of  thefe  fine  crtatui 
lailing  along,  in  her  taudry  robes  of  filk  and  gau: 
frilled  and  Hounced,  and  furbelowed,  with  her  fa 
locks,  her  falfe  jewels,  her  paint,  her  patches, 
perfumes ;  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  her  as 
vileft  piece    of   fophiftication    that  art    ever 

duced." 

[Mr.  Thickneflc,  however,  accufes  the  Dodoc,| 

colouring  his  pifture  too  high: "  Thcaccoi 

1  give,  fays   he,  and  that  of  Mr.  Smollet's,  of 
great  difregard  to  clcanlincls  among  the  French 
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\ion  in  general,  is  to  be  underftood,  however,  not  to 
belong  to  their  perfons,  biit  their  hoiifcs,  cookery. 
Sec.  The  ladies  of  France,  in  particular,  are  very 
jtttcntlve  to  cleanlinefs  about  their  own  perfons.  The 
various  kinds  of  wafhing  chairs,  biddcts,  &c.  that 
are  expofed  to  fale  at  almoft  every  fliop  in  Paris, 
plainly  fhew,  that  partial  bathing  is  as  much  in  prac- 
tice in  modern  France,  as  general  bathing  was  in 
bid  Rome :    even  the  female  fervants  and  common 

Eople  are  much  cleaner  about  the  heels  in  particu- 
',   than  they  are  in  England. 

There  arc  certainly  a  great  number  of  fine  wo- 
incn  in  Fraiice ;  and  a  man  who  cannot  fee  and  feel 
the  influence  of  their  beauty,  in  fpitc  of  the  fingu- 
larity  of  the  paint,  pom^tiim  and  powder,  fo  much 
:omplained  of-,  I  more  than  fufpeft,  can  look  upon 
i  beautiful  woman  in  England  with  a  philofcphical 
indifference. 

I  am  afraid  we  have  a  great  many  pretty  women 
in  England,  who  never  wet  their  fkin,  but  when  they 
wslOj  tlieir  hands  and  face  -,  and  I  often  think  of  a  witty 
[aying  of  1 — d  C — d's  upon  this  fubjedt ;  it  is  too 
nrell  known  to  be  repeated  •,  but  I  am  well  fatisfied 
it  does  not  hold  good  in  this  kingdom.  I  mUfl, 
however,  own,  the  quantity  of  roiige  put  on  by  the 
ladies  here,  is  very  fmgular,  and  to  outdo  what  na- 
:ure  ever  did,  very  abfurJ  :  the  truth  is,  it  fteals 
jpon  them  by  degrees,  their  eyes  becbmb  habituated 
to  it,  and  they  do  not  fee  it  in  the  fame  manner  that 
ivcry  one  elle  docs.  Add  to  this,  it  is  a  mark  of 
Jiftinftion  -,  and  I  am  perfuadcd,  if  it  was  hot  in 
England  a  m.wk  of  another  kind,  it  would  prevail  as 
nuch  there  as  it  docs  here  -,  but  if  tli?  ladies  of  France 
vould  leave  off  fnufF,  they  wcjuld  captivate  men  of 
lU  nations,  a>  well  as  their  own :  however,  I  know 
bme  ladies  of  high  rank  who  ufe  no  paint  j  in  deep 
llourning  none  do.  I  canriot  account  for  it,  but 
his  kingdom  abounds  more  with  human  deformity, 
iian  any  part  of  ihf  world  I  i^a^■c  ever  ieen  j  and 
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I  now  mud  remind  you  to  be  particularly  careful  bow 
you  walk  in  the  ftrcets  of  Paris,  the  narrownefi  of 
which,  the  great  number  of  coaches,  carts,  cabtio- 
le's,  and  various  kinds  of  voitures,  together  wA 
the  multitude  of  people  crouding  through  evoy 
ftreet,  render  walking  in  Paris  very  dangerous: 
fcarce  a  day  palles  that  terrible  accidents  do  not 
happen  from  the  brutality  of  coachmen,  carmen,  and 
the  like ;  and  though  I  have  been  particularly  au- 
tiousand  careful,  I  have  had  fome  narrow  efcapcs.- 
Paris  is  not  informed  of  accidents,  robberies,  mur- 
ders, and  the  like,  by  daily  papers,  as  we  are  in  Loo- 
don  'y  and,  perhaps^  this  is  one  reafbn  why  peopk 
are  lels  upon  their  guard.  Befide  the  accidents  w 
happen  in  broad  day-  light,  there  are  a  grekt  tmnf 
murders  committed  at  raris  in  the  night.  There  ii  i 
a  place  in  Paris  where  the  bodies  of  murdered  per*  j 
fons,  or  iiich  who  have  been  thrown  out  of  the  wifr  ' 
dows,  arc  expolcd,  in  order  to  be  owned ;  and  ihu 
place  is  fcklom  without  the  body  of  fome  murdered 
or  drowned  perlon  :  thefe  murders,  however,  I  p^^ 
fume,  are  not  committed  in  cool  blood,  but  mthff 
rencounters  that  happen  at  houfes  of  ill  fame.  The 
common  people  in  England  decide  their  quarrels  ge- 
nerally at  handy-cuffs ;  but  in  France  every  barber 
wears  a  fword,  and  almofl:  every  man  knows  how 
to  ufe  or.e  •,  and  this,  in  fome  mcafure,  accounts  fa 
the  frequency  of  murcfers  in  Paris. 

A  ftranger,  wliofe  attention  in  the  ftrects  is  moft 
likely  to  be  employed  in  looking  about  him,  ought 
not  to  walk  in  Paris  till  that  curiofity  is  abated,  fa' 
it  certainly  is  not  fafe  even  to  the  citizens  thcm- 
fclves. 

1  o  an  Englilhman  it  fcems  very  firange  to  cro  into 
an  inn  and  make  a  bargain  for  his  bed,  his  luppcr, 
his  horles  and  fervants,  before  he  eats  or  fleeps ;  yd 
this  is  common  in  TYance,  and  for  a  ftranger  even 
ncceflary  :  for  though  you  will  meet  with  no  kind  at 
civil  reception  at  the  inns  upon  the  road  in  France; 
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fts  with  us,  at  your  entrance,  you  will  meet  with  an 
exorbitant  bill  (without  this  precaution)  at  your  de- 
parture. Therefore  when  you  come  into  an  inn,  where 
you  intend  to  day  all  night,  or  to  dine,  alk  the  price 
of  your  room  and  bed,  and  order  a  fupper  or  dinner 
at  thirty,  forty,  fifty,  or  fixty  fols  per  head  5  you  will  - 
then  be  well  fcrved  with,  perhaps,  many  difhes,  any 
one  of  which,  had  you  ordered  in  particular,  would . 
have  been  charged  treble.  There  arc  certainly 
many  difagreeable  circumftances  arife  in  travelling 
in  France,  that  do  not  fo  frequently  attend  travel- 
ing in  England;  but  then  it  is  in  England  alone 
that  thefe  inconveniencies  do  not  arife  :  however^  a 
inan  that  can  have  good  bread,  good  wine,  and  an 
hard  egg,  with  clean  flieets,  and  ihelter  over  his  head, 
has  a  great  many  comforts  that  many  of  his  betters 
are  without.  Certainly  the  Caftle  of  Marlborough  is 
not  to  be  found  in  every  town  in  France.  A  man 
with  a  fmall  purfe,  a  bad  conftitution,  and  of  a 
peevifh  temper,  cannot  travel  from  one  fide  of  this 
kingdom  to  the  other,  without  meeting  with  a  great 
Variety  of  circumftances  that  will  rufile  his  mmd ; 
and  fo  he  would  if  he  fat  at  home  in  his  own  chimney 
corner.  It  is  not,  however,  what  we  meet  with  at 
fea-port  towns,  at  auberges  on  the  road,  or  the  com- 
pany that  in  general  frequent  fuch  towns  and  fuch 
houfes,  that  are  to  charaAerize  a  nation.  I  have 
ieen  a  failor  put  a  quid  of  tobacco  o\it  of  his  mouth 
to  fun  it  for  a  fecond  regale,  and  another  fteal  it» 
and  put  it  reeking  hot  into  his  own ;  and  a  man  that 
keeps  fuch  company,  without  ever  feeing  better^ 
might  with  truth  fay,  that  Engliffimen  are  the  fouleit* 
feeders  in  the  univerfe.  At  elegant  tables  in  France^ 
to  every  cover  is  fpt  a  large  deep  glafs,  three  parts 
full  of  water,  wherein  the  bowl  of  your  wine  glals  is 
inverted,  to  keep  it  cool  and  clean ;  for  as  often  as 
you  drink  it  is  again  immerfed  in  the  water-^Iafs : 
and  fliould  you  either  dip  your  fingers  after  dinner, 
or  walh  your  mouth  in  this  (though  your  own  water- 
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giafs)  it  woiild  be  deemed  the  height  o£  ill-breed- 
ing. Th^  eafy  addrels  of  people  of  falhion  in  France, 
is  very  captivating.  Nothing  is  fo  difagrecable  as 
a  low-bred  Frenchman;  no  man  is  more  agreeable 
than  a  well-bred  Frenchman :  a  low-bred  Englilh- 
man  fliocks  you  with  his  vulgarity;  a  low-bred 
J'Tcnchman  fickens  you  with  his  impertinence." — ] 

I  left  Paris,  continues  Mr.  Stevens,  on  the  24ch 
of  April  1739?  and  having  paffed  through  feveral 
towns  and  villages,  which  had  the  appearance  of  great 
poverty,  met  with  nothing  remarkable  till  I  came  to 
Fontainbleau,  a  fmall  town  about  forty  miles  from 
Paris.    The  palace  is  in  a  (ituation  inexpreffibly  ro- 
mantic, in  the  midft  of  a  vaft  and  wild  foreft,  great 
part  of  which  is  rocky  and  mountainous:  the  palace 
contains  what  is  called  the  old  caftle,  which,  together 
with  the  new  palace,  forms  an  extraordinary  but  very 
irregular   groupe  of  buildings.     The   front  of  the 
great  gate  of  the  draw-bridge  is  fupported  by  large 
marble  pillars,  and  embellifhed  with  fome  fine   lla- 
tues :  round  the  court  are  feveral  turrets  and  galle- 
ries :  from  thence  you  afcend  to  the  court  of  foun- 
tains,   which    is   adorned  with  a  great  number  of 
marble  and  brafs  rtatues,  and  a  fine  balon,  with  beau- 
tiful images  fpouting   water.      Several   other   large 
buildings  adjoin  to  this;  but  the  whole,  as  hath  btcii 
already  obferved,  is  irregular   and   confuled.      The 
apartments   are  grand  and  magnificent,  and  the  fur- 
niture rich  :  the  gallery  of  the  Itags  is  noble,  and  runs 
quite  along  the  orangery  ;  the  paintings  are  beautiful, 
and  rrpreleiit  all  the  royal  prJaces,  and  fome  othtr 
line  fi-ats  in  France.     In  another  gallery  Henry  IV. 
is  drawn  with  his  nobles,  all  in  huiitintj-drcllcs ;   tiic 
l>ortraits  of  feveral  kings,  quctrns,  and  princes  of  the 
blood  royal,  are  in  ano:her  apartment.     In  the  gallery 
of  UJylics,  the  hiltory   of  that   hero  is    beautifully 
painted ;  it  is  likewiie  adorned  with  feveral  ot  the  fa- 
bulous liories  in  Ovid's  Mctamorphofis ;  and  in  an- 
otlicr  apartment  are  painted  the  battles  of  Henry  IV. 
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The  queen's  gaJIcry  is  very  fine,  and  has  fcveral  pic- 
tures reprefenting  the  viftories  of  the'  French  mo- 
narchs  j  and  in  moft  of  her  maicfty*s  apartments,  the 
cielings  are  finely  painted  and  gilt.  The  gardens 
feem  well  laid  out,  and  are  adorned  with  a  number 
of  ftatues  and  water- works  :  the  orangery  in  parti- 
cular is  very  beautiful :  in  the  middle  is  a  large  ba- 
fon  with  brafs  ftatues  i  a  beautiful  figure  of  Diana 
holds  a  ftag  by  his  horns,  and  is  fnrrounded  by  four 
hounds.  From  the  pine  garden  you  have  a  moft  de- 
lightful profpcft  of  the  palace ;  and  in  the  middle 
is  the  reprvrlcntation  of  a  liquid  rock,  from  whi^h 
ifllics  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water ;  and  the  grot- 
tos, parterres,  and  cafcades  feem  to  be  numberlefs. 

On  our  leaving  Kontainblcau,  the  next  place  of 

confcquence  at  which  wc  arrived  was  Challons^  a  large 

town   in  Burgundy,  pleafantly  lituatcd  on  the  rivtr 

Soane,  encompaficd  with  a  wail.     It  has  a  ftrcng 

caftlc,  and  a  large  ancient  cathedral.      From  thtnce 

v.e  proceeded  to  Lyons  in  a  coche-d'eau,    a  large 

boat  not  unlike  one  of  our  coT)pany'^i  barges  :  it  hais 

windows  on  each  fide,  and  withm  is  very  convenient. 

It  is  towed  along  by  horfcs,  wJiich,  when  the  banks 

are  good,  go  on   a  full  trot.     The  paflagc  is  e:^- 

treamly  pleafant,  and  you  are  all  the  way  entertained 

with  the  moft  chnrming  proipecfts.     At  lome  diftance 

on  the  right-hand,  are  lofty  mountains,  the  fides  of 

which  are  covered  with  vineyards  •,  and  on  the  !efc 

you  furvey  fertile  plains  of  a  great  extent :  thus  thefe 

agreeable  Icene?,  Ibniewhat  diverfified,  continue  till 

you  arrive  ai  Lyons.     When  you  enter  this  ci^y  by 

water,  you  perceive  two  large  rocks  on  each  fide  of 

Vw'U,  v;i::)  the  ruins  of  fonie  ar.cien:  caftlcs  on  their 

iummiti,  tliat  Iiave  a  romantic  appearance. 

Lyons  is  a  place  of  great  nnriquiry,  the  capital 
of  the  Lyonois,  and  the  Iccond  city  of  France.  It 
is  fitu;;red  on  the  Klione  and  t!^c  Scane,  wliich  at  the 
end- of  tiie  town  unite  and  form  one  river.  No  :n- 
kind  town  can  be  better  fituated  for  commerce,  from 
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its  having  two  fuch  fine  navigable  rivers,  and  Ul 
being  nearly  the  center  of  Europe.     From  the  top  of 
the  church  of  Notre  Dame  you  have  a  prolbea  of 
the  whole  city  and  the  adjacent  country,  and  I  couU 
plainly  difcern  the  Alps,  though  more  than   fizty 
miles  diftant :  their  tops  appearing  like  large  white 
clouds,  occafioned  by  their  being  covered  with  fnov, 
though  it  was  now  May,  and  the  weather  exceffivc 
hot.     There  is  here  a  very  ftrong  ancient  caftle,  cut 
out  of  a  large  rock,  that  makes  an  antique  zppOT' 
ance,  and  is  ufed  for  a  ftate  prifon.     There  is  alio  a 
fine  ftone  bridge  of  twenty  arches  acrofs  the  Rhone, 
and  three  bridges  over  the  Soane  -,  it  is  obfervable 
of  thefe  rivers,   that  the  water  of  one  "is  pcrfefilf 
green,  and  the  other  as  tranfparent  as  cryftal.     The 
abbey  of  Notre  Dame  d*Aflhai  is  much  admired  for 
its  antiquit)',  fome  imagining  it  to  be  the  Athasneuoi 
the  celebrated  college  built  by  the  emperor  Caligula  i 
and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple, 
built  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Auguftus.     Among 
the  modern  ftruftures,  the  cathedral  of  St,  John  is 
remarkable  for  a  mod  curious  clock  that  fhews  the 
courfe  of  the  flars,  according  to  Ptolemy's  lyftem, 
the  motion  of  the  fun  and  moon,  their  rifing  and 
fctting,  as  alio  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  ' 
with  the  increafe  and  dccreafe  of  the  moon.     It  has 
a  moft  remarkable  dial  wound  up  but  once  in  fevcnty 
years,  on  which  there  is  a  perpetual  almanack :  on 
the  top  of  th^  clock  is  a  brazen  cock,  which  crows 
and   cbps  his  wings  twice  every   hour-,    fomewha: 
lower  is  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  a  fitting 
pofture :  when  the  clock  ftrikes  a  little  door  opens, 
and  an  angel  coming  out,  goes  to  the  Virgin,  and 
immediately  the  Holy  Ghoft  dcfcends  in  the  form  of 
a  dove  -,  but  loon  attends  again,  and  the  angel  re- 
turns.     The   clock  is  very  ancient,    but  eftecmed 
a  curious  piece  of  workmanfliip.      The   church  is 
large,  and  remarkable  for  its  decent  plainnefs  within; 
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there  being  no  ftatues,  images,  or  even  pictures  al- 
lowed of. 

The  fquare  of  Lewis  the  great  is  very  beautiful ; 
two  fides  of  it  are  magnificently  built.  At  a  fmall 
diftance  from  one  fide  pailes  the  Rhone,  and  on  the 
oppofite  fide  the  Soane :  there  are  fome  fine  walks, 
with  rows  of  trees  on  each  fide,  much  frequented 
in  the  evening  by  great  numbers  of  people ;  from 
whence,  as  it  is  fituared  in  the  loweft  part  of  the 
city,  there  is  a  moft  beautiful  profpeft  of  houfes, 
gardens,  churches,  and  convents,  riflng  in  a  due  ' 
gradation  above  each  other.  In  the  middle  (lands 
an  cqueflrian  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  two  other 
fine  marble  figures,  reprefenting  the  above  rivers. 
Near  this  place  is  the  grand  hofpital  La  Charite, 
^hich  is  a  prodigious  pile  of  building  -,  this,  with 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the  town-houfe,  are  well  worth 
feeing. 

[Dr.  Smollet  writes  thus  from  Lyons. "  The 

country,   from  the  forcft   of  Fontainbleau   to  the 
Lyonnois,  through  which  we  pafled,  is  rather  agree- 
able than  fertile,  being  part  ot  Champagne  and  the 
dutchy  of  Burgundy,  watered  by  three  pleafant  paf- 
toral  rivers,  the  Seine,  the  Yonne,  and  the  Soane. 
The  flat  country  is  laid  out  chiefly  fQr  corn  -,  but  pro- 
.duces  more  r)T  than  wheat.     Almoft  all  the  ground 
fccms  to  bs  ploughed  up,  fo  that  there  is  little  or 
nothing  lying  tallow.     There  are  very  few  inclofures, 
fcarce  any  meadow-ground,  and,   fo  far  as  I  could 
obferve,   a  great  fcarcity  of  cattle.     We  fometimes 
found  it  very  difficult  to  procure  half  a  pint  of  milk 
for  our  tea.      In  Burgundy  I  faw  a  peal'ant  plough- 
ing the  ground  with  a  jack-afs,  a  lean  cow,  and  a 
he-goat,  yoked  together.     It  is  generally  obferved, 
that  a  great  number  of  black  cattle  are  bred  and  fed 
on  the  mountains  of  Burgundy,  v/hich  are  the  higheft 
lands  in  Fironce  -,  but  I  law  very  few.     The  peaiants 
in  France  are  fo  wretchedly  poor,  and  lb  much  op- 
preffed  by  their  landlords,  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
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indole  their  grounds,  to  give  a  proper  refpitc  to  tboc 
lands,  or  co  ilcck  their  tarms  ^ith  a  fufficicnt  num- 
ber or  bl^ck  cattle  to  produce  the  necefTary  manurCi 
wichouc  which*  agriculture  can  never  be  carried  to 
any  decree  of  pcri'cclion.  Indeed,  whatever  efibrt! 
a  few  ind.vidu:Us  may  make,  for  the  benefit  of  their 
own  citates,  hulbandr)'  in  France  will  n.evcr  be  gene- 
ral! ^•  i.::pro%\d,  until  the  farmer  is  free  and  ind^ 
p^  S:rr. 

i  r^:n  ilic  frequency  of  towns  and  villages,  1  flioukl 
iiiVigir.cr  this  cDuntry  is  very  populous  ;  ycr,  it  rauft 
be  owned,  that  the  towns  are  in  general  ihinly  in- 
habiicd.  1  iuw  a  good  number  of  cciintry  Icats  and 
pianr^tiors  near  t?.::  banks  of  the  rivcrp,  on  each  fidc; 
and  :i  iiyi::it  many  convents,  hvectly  fituared,  on  rifios; 
gioimus,  vvh^Tc  the  air  is  moft  puie,  and  tlic  profpcd 
r.roll  :i;:ret\:b:e.  h  is  ilirprifing  to  fee  how  happy  the 
foundj.r.;  or  il\oit  religious  houfcs  hr.ve  been  in  their 
lT-o:jc  of  r:iu;.::on5,  a}l  the  world  over. 

In  p^-fin J  thrc:ugh  this  country  I  wa>  very  much 
ftruck  v.iih  the  fight  of  large  ripe  cIulTrrs  of  c:rapcj 
er.:\\l:  ed  v.iih  ihe  briar?  and  thoniscf  comnion  hedges 
on  tiiC  vv-a\-r:Ji'j.  1  iie  mountains  of  Burgundy  arc 
cover.;d  wirh  vir.cs  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and 
j'^\--n  ti)  be  raik'd  by  nature  on  purpofe  to  extend  the 
furface,  and  to  expofc  it  the  m.ore  advantaceoully 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun.  .  The  vandange  was  butjuft 
begun,  aivd  the  people  were  employed  in  gathering 
thegraue^-,  but  I  faw  no  figns  of  fcfrivity  among 
them.  Perhaps  their  joy  was  a  little  damped  by  the 
bad  profpect  of  their  harvcft  •,  fjr  they  complained 
that  tl:e  v.caihtr  had  been  fo  unfavourable  as  to  hin- 
der ih;:  grapes  from  ripening.  I  thought,  indeed, 
there  v.as  fome:hir.g  uncomfortable  in  feeing  the 
vintage  thus  retaidni  till  the  beginning  of  winter: 
for,  in  fon":e  parts,  I  found  the  weather  extreamly 
co!d,  piircicidarly  at  a  place  called  Maifon-ncuvc, 
where  we  lay;  there  was  a  hard  froft,  and  in  (he 
ung  the  pools  were  covered  with  a  thick  crull 
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©f  ici^.  The  highways  fecm  to  be  pcrfeftly  fafe.  We 
(did  not  find  that  any  robberies  were  ever  committed, 
although  we  ciid  not  fee  one  of  the  marcchauflc  froni 
tans  to  Lyons.  You  know  the  marechaufle  arc  a 
body  of  troopers  well  mounted,  maintained  in  France 
as  fafe-guards  to  the  public  roads.  It  is  a  reproach 
upon  England)  that  fome  fuch  patrol  is  not  appointed 
for  the  protection  of  travellers."— 

Lyons  is  a  great,  populous,  and  flourifliing  city ; 
but  I  am  furprized  to  find  it  is  counted  a  healthy 
place,  and  that  the  air  of  it  is  efteemed  favourable  to 
pulmonic  diforders.  It  is  fituated  on  the  confluence 
of  two  large  rivers,  fix)m  which  there  muft  be  a 
great  evaporation,  as  well  as  from  the  low  marfhy 
grounds  which  thefe  rivers  often  overflow.  This 
muft  render  the  air  moift,  ffouzy,  and  even  putrid, 
if  it  was  not  well  ventilated  by  winds  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Swifllerland ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
it  muft  be  fubjeft  to  fogs."——] 

On  my  leaving  Lyons,  I  proceeded  by  water  to 
Vienne,  the  capital  of  Dauphiny,  which  is  fituated 
on  the  Rhone,  at  the  bottom  of  very  high  mountains. 
Here  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  fe- 
veral  palaces,  and  two  famous  caftles,  built  on  the 
fummit  of  one  of  thefe  mountains.  Here  is  alfo  a 
^e  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Maurice. 

My  next  ftage  was  to  Valence,  an  epifcopal  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  neat  and  well-built, 
arid  has  fevcral  good  convents.  From  thence  we 
proceeded  to  St.  Efprit,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
ftone  bridge  of  twenty-fix  arches  over  the  Rhone, 
cftecrmccl  the  fineft  in  all  France:  but  the  paflage 
under  it  is  thought  very  hazardous,  on  account  of 
the  rapidity  of  the  ftream.  There  is  here  a  beau- 
tiful and  ftrong  citadel,  built  on  a  rock  by  the  river 
fide. 

On  the  15th  of  May  I  arrived  at  Avignon,  a  city 
in  Provence  fubjcdt  to  the  pope,  as  is  the  whole  dil- 
crift  belonging  to  it.     His  legate  refides  here,  and 
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hzs  A  very  fine  palace,  in  which  he  keeps  his  courti 
and  i<  attended  like  a  Ibvereign  prince  by  his  guaids, 
This  palace  is  fituated  on  a  large  rock^  and  has  i 
noble  and  extenfive  profpeft  of  the  beautiful  mcan- 
drings  of  the  Rhone,  with  the  fine  country  sdl  arouoi 
I  vifited  the  apartments,  which  are  hung  with  crim- 
fon  velvet,  bordered  with  gold  lace.  The  city  has 
feven  gates,  and  is  cncompafled  with  a  very  ftroog 
wall.  The  churches  and  convents  are  exceeding 
grand,  and  appeared  more  magnificent  than  any? 
had  yet  leen.  In  the  church  of  Notre  Danne  arc  the 
tombs  of  two  popes,  who  refided  here  durinc^  the 
fchifm  in  the  church,  while  iheir  antagonifts  continued 
at  Rome. 

From  this  city  I  fet  out  for  Aix,  the  road  to  which 
lies  through  a  mod  beautiful  country.  You  {mIj 
over  fcveral  downs  covered  with  lavender,  thyme, 
rofemary,  and  other  aromatic  herbs;  and  through 
vallies  intermixed  with  vineyards,  and  groves  of 
olive  and  almond-trees.  Aix,  the  capital  of  Pro- 
vence, was  founded  by  Caius  Scxtus  a  Roman  con- 
ful :  the  air  is  efteemed  the  belt  in  France,  and  being 
fuuatcd  in  a  beautiful  plain,  that  on  one  fide  abounds 
with  vineyards,  orange,  olive,  fig,  and  almond-trccs, 
and  on  the  other  is  terminated  at  a  fmall  diftancc  bv 
very  high  mountains ;  thcfe  advantages  induce  abun- 
dance of  foreigners  to  dwell  there,  and  it  is  fcldom 
without  fome  Englifh  families.  The  town  is  well 
builr,  and  the  itreets  are  large  and  well  laid  outj 
tiie  public  walk  is  very  beautiful,  and  has  fbme  rc- 
feiviblance  to  the  Mall  in  St.  James's  Park.  There 
a;c  four  hne  fountains  continually  playing,  at  proper 
t.ii^anccs.  The  trees  on  each  fide  form  a  mofl  agree- 
i'Mi'  fheiter  from  the  heat  of  the  fun ;  and  behind 
thiin  arc  two  ro\;s  of  well-built  houks,  fo  that  it  is 
i!:o  nioiV  plearanc  ilrcet  I  ever  law;  whtnce  in  the 
Uimuwr  cv.-nings  it  is  full  of  good  company,  who 
fti't:  very  civil  .irJ  poruc. 

The 
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The  metropolitan  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Savi- 
our, is  an  ancient  fine  building :  in  a  little  cell  in  this 
church,  they  tell  you,  Mary  Magdalen  died,  after 
having  lived  there  feveral  years.  A  fmall  glioimer- 
ing  light  is  kept  continually  burning  in  it,  and  you 
are  permitted  to  look  through  an  iron  grate ;  but  no 
ftranger  has  the  liberty  of  going  in :  the  place  has  a 
folemn  melancholy  appearance.  They  likewife  pre- 
tend that  (he  was  buried  at  St.  Bcaume,  a  few  leagues 
from  hence. 

The  road  from  Aix  to  Marfeilles  is  as  charming 
as  can  be  imagined :  at  a  fmall  dillance  before  you 
arrive  at  this  laft  city,  you  fee  fome  hundreds  of 
gentlemen's  feats,  dilperfed  for  two  or  three .  miles 
found  the  city. 

Marfeilles  is  a  fine  large  city,  fituated  on  the  Me- 
diterranean fea  'y  and  at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  are 
two  (Irong  forts  oppofite  to  each  other,  fo  that  no 
Ihip  can  come  into  the  harbour  without  their  permit^ 
fion.     This  city  is  faid  to  have  been  built  700  years 
before  the  birth  of  Chrilt,  and  from  its  advantageous 
lituation,    it  enjoys  a  prodigious  trade,   and  is  ex- 
treamly  populous.      1  he  haven  for  the  reception  of 
fliips  is  very  fine  and  fafe,  and  here  are  kept  the  gal- 
lies  filled  with  flaves.     The  town  is  fitu:>tcd  at  the 
bottom  of  a  hill,  and  is  the  moH  regularly  built  of 
any  town  I  have  fcen  in  France ;  but  the  Itrcets  are 
kept  very  dirty,  which  renders  the  place  exccffively 
offenfive,  efpecially  in  the  fummer  rtalbn.     h  has  a 
good  quay,  on  the  fide  of  which  arc  handfome  hou- 
Ics,  and  before  them  a  fine  pavement,  which  forms 
an  agreeable  walk  for  the  inhabitants  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,    during  the  fummer  feafon,  when  the 
heat  is  intolerable.     Near  the  quay  is  a  row  of  fmall 
Ihops  or  huts,  kept  by  flaves,  who  fell  old  cloaths, 
toys,  knives,  &c.      I  have  frequently  feen  fcvcn  or 
^ight  of  them  ch:nned  together,  and  working  in  the- 
public  ftreets  like  horles  ;  the  flight  of  thelj  v;rcLcIiCs, 
with  the  rattling  of  th'jir  chains,  leem  v^ry  odd  10 
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ll;.:f!ifhrrjcri,  unarcuftomed  to  behold  fuch  miferajble 
objcrcs.  1  r-  church  of  Notre  Dame  is  neat;  it  was 
f.jrmerly,  aocoi\iing  to  fome,  the  temple  of  Pallas, 
or  according  to  others,  of  Diana.  It  has  a  fine 
f:lver  itatuc  f  f  t!ic  \'irgin  Mary,  above  five  feet  high, 
wearing  on  her  hesd  a  rich  crown.  The  church  of 
St.  Saviour  v/as  aiici-rnriy  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  Is 
vfMthy  of  observation  i  as  is  alfo  the  abbey  of  Sr. 
Victor,  at  ti;e  foot  of  the  cIradcL 

From  this  city  I  fct  out  in  .;  f.^lucca  for  Italy,  and 
as  I  am  now  taking  leave  of  France,  it  will  be 
prop;:r  to  {^ive  i'ome  account  of  the  manners  of  the 
rcople.  1  lie  Frcr.ch  tlien  appear  to  be  the  moll 
I:»tly,  anj  the  gayelT:  people  upon  earth,  which  is 
in  a  grcr.t  meailire  owing  to  the  purity  of  th-  air, 
zr.i\  the  liappy  fitu^iMon  of  the  countr)',  On  a  firft 
acquaiiuance  wiih  tliem  they  are  loquacious,  free 
and  open.  Their  nobility  are  the  poliieil  in  Europe; 
hv.t  their  civility  is  attended  with  vciy  little  real  firi- 
Cvii^y  :  iliey  aro  foiul  of  ihc-.v,  and  c!e!'[?ht  in  making 
a  iii/'w-e  for  a  fcv/  months  at  the  caiv.tal ;  thoueh, 
for  the  red  of  the  yciu\  th^-y  arc  cbli^:cd  to  live  but 
rneaniv  a:  tlicir  cciiiurv  feats.  The  women  are  verv 
f'vc  in  their  behaviour,  and  have  a  graceful  eafy  air 
per uiiar  to  themlelves  ;  they  are  extremely  talkative, 
and  of  an  infinuating  (Jiipofition ;  they  feem  naturally 
coquets,  and  given  to  mtrigue ;  but  rob  themfekes 
or'  all  their  native  charms  by  paint,  and  fmearir^g 
their  checks  with  red.  The  common  people  iire  the 
poorell,  and  at  the  fame  time,  the  m.erricll  in  the 
world,  'i'hey  fetm  very  devout  in  tl\cir  cr.mches, 
except  on  feaft-days,  when  they  are  genj-nilly  too 
much  taken  up  in  admiring  tl-e  nuific  and  ornamcjits 
of  the  church. 

Fiance  nboiinds  in  n"iineral  ipjinrrc  and  cuariics 
of  cATclknL  marbiC,  ::nd  has  miiv.-s  of  iron,  copprr, 
and  lead.  I'hc  vint;,a;\Iscf  rl^U  coiinrry  produce 
excellent  w'ne  ;  ;ti'.!  rlie  (  live-tree  t!:rivir's^  to  ytr- 
tWlion   in  the  luuth  of  France,  p.vticul.i.ly  in  IVo- 
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vcnce,  the  oil  is  by  feme  preferred  to  that  of  Sptin 
and  Italy;  and  the  managdfnem  of  the  Clk-worm 
makes  a  principal  part  of  the  crtploynicnt  of  man/ 
thoufands  of  the  inhabitants. 

[Mr.  Thicknefle  gives  the  following  hints  of  in- 
formation, which  will  not  be  ufelefs  to  pcrfons  tra- 
velling to  France  -,  and  which  will  be  a  proper  con- 
clufion  to  our  account  of  that  kingdom  and  people. 

^*'  As  the    poft-houfes  furnilh  you  only  with 

horfes  and  drivers,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  hire  a  chaife 
upon  your  arrival  at  Calais :  and  M.  Deflin  will  pro- 
vide one  for  you  to  Paris  for  three  louis-d*ors  •,  but 
for  a  long  tour,  you  will  do  well  to  purchafe  one ; 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  meeting  with  a  to- 
lerably good  chaife  for  twenty  guineas.  The  poft- 
mafter  general  has  the  direftion  of  all  the  poft-horfes 
in  France ;  the  pods  are  farmed  under  him  for  the 
ufe  of  the  king  -,  and  ordonnances  are-publi(hed  from 
time  to  time,  which  regulate  the  number  of  horfes 
to  be  taken,  and  the  prices  to  be  paid  for  them. 

The  French  poft-chaifes  have  only  two  wheels-, 
and  when  one  perlbn  is  in  them,  muft  have  two 
horfes ;  and  if  two  people,  they  muft  have  three. 

When  the  carriage  has  four  wheels,  there  muft  be 
four  horfes  and  tv/o  drivers ;  but  in  cafe  there  (hould 
be  three  pcrlbns  in  it,  you  are  charged  at  the  rate  of 
five  horfes ;  and  if  four  j^rfons,  you  muft  have  fix. 
If  a  perfon  extra  is  in  the  carriage,  or  a  fer\^ant  be- 
hind, you  are  obliged  to  pay  at  tlic  rate  of  one  horie 
(25  Ibis)  for  every  fuch  perfon.  It  will  fumetimes 
happen,  when  lcvc:ral  chiifes  have  gone  the  fame 
road  before  you,  that  tlie  poft-houfes^cannot  fupnly 
you  vwith  all  the  horfes  you  require,  and  rather  thin 
wait  for  the  return  of  v/earied  iiorfc^,  vou  ^o  on  to 

m  i-,|J 

the  next  ihiyc  without  your  full  nun;bci-;  yet  in  that 
cafe  you  arc  obliged  to  pay  for  tlie  v,!y)ie  nu-r.ber 
prefcribed  in  ihe  ordjiinance.  1  i.-:  pi  Ice  of  each 
horfe  is  25  fol.s  for  e.icii  poft,  mi;]  r  jcis  iii  ^Iv:  y^y 
fixed  by  tlic  orJo:iiu,iiC'j  ior  t;:-h  u:/.\r  j    thjiij^ii 
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no  pcrfon  gives  them  Icfe  than  ten,  unlels  they  mifl 
behave.  There  are  a  few  poftes  rcy^ies^  viz.  at  Paiis^ 
'V'eriaiiles,  and  Lyons,  and  at  all  other  places  wheie^ 
ever  the  king  is,  and  during  the  time  the  court  is  held 
there  -,  at  thcfc  polls  you  always  pay  double,  both  at 
entering  and  going  out. 

From  Calais  to  Paris  is  thirty-two  pofts,  and  die 
laft  is  a  royal  one,  which  makes  it  at  the  rate  of  thirty^* 
three  -,  but  to  make  it  more  familiar,  I  give  you  an 
example  of  the  expcnccs  of  going  poll:  from  Calais 
to  Paris. 

For  one  perfon,  2  horfes  (50 

fols)  and  driver  (10  fols) 

33  pofts,  at  3  livrcs  per 

poll         ^         -         '         ^^ 
Hire  of  a  chaife  3  louis-d'ors, 

or         -         -         - 


For  2  pcrlons  3  horffs  {^^ 
Ibis)  and  driver  (lo  fols) 
at  4  livrts  ic  Ibk  per 
poft         -         - 

Hire  of  a  chaife 


•  72 

• 

9 

I 
7i 

i;i  livresj  or  7 

liv.  fob. 

140     5 

7 

s. 

5 

d. 
8i 
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But  in  cafe  you  (hould  bring  over  an  Englifh  chaife, 
having  four  wheels,  the  cxpences  would  incrcafe,  viz. 

For  two  pcrfons  (if  only  one  in  a  carriage 
with  tour  wheels,  it  is  the  fame)  4 
horfcs  (5  livres)  2  drivers  (i  livre)  at     /.     j.     d. 
6  livrcs  per  poft,  19811  vres,  or     -     -       7   13     li 

Rating  the  ule  of  the  chaife  at        -         -  Z     z 

10  j6    1^ 
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This  diflfercncc,  occafioned  by  four  wheels,  which 
appears  but  trifling  in  this  lnftata(%,  will,  however^ 
in  going  from  Calais  to  Marfeilles,  arife  to  a  con- 
fiderable  fum,  as  will  readily  appear,  when  you  con* 
iider  that  the  diftance  is  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  pods,  including  the  royal  poftsj  and  there- 
fore two  perfons  in  the  chaife  muft  have  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  additional  hofles^  and  as  many  dri- 
vers y  but  if  you  fhould  be  alone,  you  will  have  the 
fame  number  of  drivers,  and  double  that  number 
bf  horfes  extraordinary  to  pay  for. 

As  to  your  fcrvant,  you  will  find  him  of  greater 
fervice  on  horfcback,  than  he  can  be  in  the  car- 
riage ;  and  if  you  have  a  two  wheel  .c!ha|(e,  the  ex-' 
pence  is  the  fame  ;  but  you  muft  provide  him  with 
a  faddle  and  ftrong  booti,  and  when  he  is  mounted, 
the  horfe,  without  suiding,  wiU  carry  him  tq  the 
next  poll  -,  and  before  the  chaife  arrives,  the  freOi 
horfes  will  be  ready,  and  waiting  in  the  highway. 
By  this  means  you  wiU  not  be  delayed  more  than  three 
minutes,  and  can  go  two  or  three  pods  in  a  day 
&rther ;  you  will  alfo  be  relieved  from  the  impor- 
tunity of  common  b^^ars,  which  is  not  the  leaii 
inconvenience  in  this  country^  where  they  arc  in 
great  numbers,  and  more  troublefome,  than  in  Eng- 
huid/'] 
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OF  all  the  cotintries  in  Europe,  none'are  lels^vifod 
hf  ftrangers,  the  maridme  towns  cxceptxdi' 
than  thioie  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  which  is  pardf  i 
cwirig  to  their  fituation  out  of  the  road  to  other  couih 
tries;  and  partly  co  the  pride  and  bigony  of  theiiH   ' 
habitants,  their  ignorance  of  the  arts  and  mjuauA^ 
tures ;  and  thefe  countries  containing  few  monumenoi, 
of  antiquity.  \ 

In  Spain,  the  want  of  that  general  education  and! 
knowlege»  which  is  fo  univerfally  diffufed  throughiMiC, 
this  ifland,  renders  the  progrefs  of  all  enquiry  vcrf , 
flow  and  difficult :  the  referved  temper  and  geniuy, 
of  the  Spaniards  make  it  ftill  more  embarrafled ;  but' 
dwr  caution  ihey  ufe,  and  the  fufpicions  they  entertaiq, , 
With  lerard  to  heretics,  efpecially  priefts,  are  gen&:'^, 
rally  fumcient  to  damp  the  moft  induftrious  and  ^* .. 
quifitive  refearcher.  Add  to  this  that  invincibtj;, 
obftacle  to  all  free  enquiry  in  cattK)lic  countries,  tHe . 
ioquilition,  and  then  k  is  apprehended  that  the  reader 
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will  not  wonder,   that  he  finds  fo  Tittle  entertainment 
and  information  in  the  following  particulars. 

Spain,  including  Portugal,  is  the  moll  Wefterrt  pai*t 
of  all  the  continent  of  Europe,  arid  is  a  large  pcrnin- 
fula  encompafled  on  every  fide  by  the  fea,  except  on 
that  part  which  joins  to  France,  from  which  it  is  fe- 
paraced  by  a  continued  range  of  mountains  called  the 
Pyrenees ;  on  the  eaft  and  Ibuth  it  is  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean,  tlie  ftreights  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean  •,  on  the  weft  by  that  Ocean,  and  by 
Portugal,  which  extends  along  the  coaft  a  confider- 
able  diftaijce ;  on  the  north  by  that  part  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean  called  the  Bay  of  Bifcay,  and  alfo  by  the 
Pyrenean  mountairls;  extending  between  36^  and 
44 **  north  latitude,  and  between  lO*"  weft  and  00^ 
caft  longitude,  that  is,  thirteen  degrees  from  eaft  to 
weft,  and  eighteen  from  north  to  ibuth.  The  whole 
circuit  of  Spain,  in  a  continued  direftion  from  town 
to  town,  and  from  port  to  port,  exclufive  of  the  wind- 
ings of  the  creeks  and  bays,  amount  to  about  fix  hun- 
dred leagues,  or  eighteen  hundred  miles,  including 
Portugal,  which  was  anciently  a  part  of  Spain. 

In  moft  of  the  provinces  the  air  is  pure  and  dty* 
but  in  June,  July,  and  Auguft,  the  days  are  extreamly 
hot,  efpecially  in  the  middle  of  the  country ;  yet  in  the. 
hight  a  traveller  ftiivcis  with  cold.  Toward  the 
north,  and  in  the  mountainous  part?,  the  air  is,  as 
ufjal,  cooler  than  in  the  fouth,  and  near  the  fea  it  con- 
tradls  a  moifture.  It  fcldom  rains,  and  the  winter 
frofts  are  never  fo  fevere  as  to  bind. up  the  ground. 
The  want  of  temperature  in  the  hrat,  anvl  the  cool- 
nefs  of  the  night,  is  the  realbn  thac  lired  li'::s  a  long 
time  in  the  ground  before  it  Ihoots  up  •,  lometiines 
indeed  a  cool  breeze,  by  the  Spaniards  called  a  gal- 
lego,  iflues  from  the  mountainj^  of  Galicia;  and  this, 
without  great  precaution,  occafions  violent,  and  fome- 
limes  hital  colds. 

Among  the  many  inouritains  in  Spain,  the  Pyrenees' 
are  the  moft  rem.irkablc.      1  hcfc  frparaic  S^avw  ixc^^'v 

Vol.  Vr  Y  'tx3.v\c^> 
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Francr,  and  exfcnd  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  which  is  about  two  hundred  and 
twelve  miles,  and  in  fome  places  are  above  an  hun- 
dred miles  in  breadth.  Over  thefe  mountains  there 
are  only  Bve  paflfages  out  of  Spain  into  France,  and 
even  thdc  are  narrow  ;  one  of  them  leads  from  St 
Sebaftian's  in  Guipufcoa,  to  St.  Jean  de  Luz;  the 
fecond  from  Maya  in  Navarre  to  Annoa ;  the  third 
from  Taraffa  in  Navarre  to  Pie  de  Port  j  the  fourth 
through  the  county  of  Comminges  in  Arragon;  and 
the  fitch  leads  from  Catalonia  to  Languedoc. 

The  kingdom  of  Spain  conGfts  of  main  land  and 
iQands.    The  main  land  is  divided  into  fourteen  pro- 
vinces, fome  of  which  are  reckoned  to  belong  totbe 
crown  of  Caftile,  and  others  to  Arragon :  the  former 
are  Old  ^nd  New  Caftile,  Bifcay,  Leon,  Afluria^  Ga-  ^ 
licia,  Eflremadura,  Andalufia,  Granada,  MurcUt  &n^ 
Navarre-,  the  latter  includes  only  Arragon,  Catalonia,' 
and  Valencia,  with  the  iflandsin  the  Mediterranean.  "■ 
The  foreign  poffcflions  of  the  crown  of  Spain  ia 
Africa,  are  the  towns  of  Ceuta,   Oran,  and    Malal* 
quiver,  on  the  coaft  of  Barbary  •,  in  Afia,  the  iQands 
of  St.  Lazarus,  the  Philippines,  and  Ladrones  j  the 
grcatcft  part  of  the  main  land  of  South  America-,  and  ia 
North  America,  IVIcxico,New  Mexico,  California,  the 
ifland  of  Cuba,  part  of  Hifpaniola,  Porto  Rico,  &c. 
This  monarchy  was  limited  by  its  Cortes,  or  par- 
liament, compofed  of  reprcfcntatives  fent  from  the 
cities  and  towns  •,  each  of  which,  according  to  the  old 
Gothic  pLin,  fcnt  procurators,  or  deputies,  chofea 
by  and  out  of  the  aldermen  of  their  relpetlive  cities. 
No  adt  could  pafs  in  this  parliament  by  majority  of 
voices ;  it  required  the  unanimous  afient  of  all  the 
members.     All  its  afts  were  afterward  carried  to  the 
king  to  be  confirmed.     This  Cortes  has  rarely  been 
called  fince  tlic  year  1 647,  wlicn  they  gave  Philip  IV. 
the  yiiillones^  or  general  cxcilc,  and  wiil  probably  never 
be  affembled  any  more,  as  their  power  is  great,   and 
they  can  call  miniflcrs  fo  fcvcrcly  to  an  account. 

The 
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The  lafl:  meeting  of  it  was  ia  May  171 3,  when  it  af- 
fcnnblcd  to  receive  the  renunciation  of  Philip  V.  to 
his  rights  upon  the  crown  of  France.  This  aflcmbly 
was  anticntly  the  keeper  of  the  revenues  of  the 
crown.  But  Charles  V.  and  his  minifters  laid  them 
alide,  becaufc  they  could  get  no  money  from  them : 
and  having  obtained  a  grant  of  the  fale  of  the  bull  of 
the  crufado  from  the  pope,  they  found  they  could 
get  money  without  the  help  of  a  Cortes,  and  fo  took 
their  leave  of  an  aflembly  which  few  princes  or  mi- 
nifters are  fond  of  feeing. 

Now  this  Cortes  is  laid  afide,  Spain  is  no  longer  a 
mixed  monarchy,  but  entirely  abfolute  j  the  whole 
government  being  folely  in  the  hands  of  the  king  and . 
his  minifters,  and  the  councils,  which  are  altogether 
at  their  devotion*  This  change  from  mixed  to  abfo- 
lute monarchy  was  occafioned  by  the  timidity  of  the 
commons  of  Caftilc,  who  having  in  their  laft  ftrugglc 
for  expiring  freedom,  fupportcd  for  fomc  time  a 
war  againft  the  crown,  on  a  (ingle  defeat  deferted  the 
noble  caufe  of  liberty  in  the  moft  abjed  manner. 
This  war  began  in  the  year  1520,  and  lafted  only 
two  years :  at  which  time  Charles  V,  carried  his  point 
with  a  high  hand,  and  told  the  Cortes,  he  would 
always  have  the  fupplies  granted  firft,  and  then  he 
would  pafs  the  bills  they  petitioned  for,  and  not  be- 
fore; to  which  they  timidly  fubmitted. 

Their  kings,  according  to  the  laws  of  Spain,  are 
declared  of  age,  or  out  of  their  minority,  on  ui^ 
completion  of  their  fourteenth  year.  In  regulating 
the  fuccefllon,  after  the  death  of  Charles  ll.  a  tr.n.- 
dium  was  obferved  between  the  falic  law,  and  the 
uf^gc  of  Caftilc  V  namely,  that  any  male  heir,  ho^'- 
foever  diftant,  ftiould  inherit  before  a  female,  whu 
was  to  have  no  right  but  after  the  extinction  of  evoiy 
niale- branch. 

The  laws  of  Spain  arc  compounded  chiefly  of  the 
Roman  civil  law,  the  royal  edidts,  and  probably  ccr* 
tain  provincial  cuftoms.     Where  they  thought  the 
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RoiTan  law  w:is  not  ruiTicienilv  extenfive,  thev  ha^s 
inaJc  large  acklicions  of  their  own.  'I'hcic  are  cJleJ 
the  Lr-:s  de  Pr,rt:das\  anJtonrj  at  prefenc  a  lyilem  of 
niodrrn  Spanilh  l.i\v,  v.hivh  have  been  publilhed  by 
Bcrni  and  Carala  in  fix  volumes  ccflavo.  The  name 
rdyiidiis  coir.es  tVoni  the  divifion  of  them  into  chap- 
ters. As  to  what  v.e  call  common  law  in  England, 
the  Spai^.iards  have  no  I'uch  thing  •,  their  provincial 
ciifton*iS  hd'.  e  fome  refembiance  to  it,  but  their  laws 
are  Ligis  c\yipt.f.  Much,  however,  of  the  feudal 
?kn\}.  (iotiiic  condhunons  iVill  remcin:  thus  the  gran- 
ds, cs  have  ilill  their  vaflals,  and  very  extcnfive  powerfi 
over  iheir  peril-ns.  Their  great  court  of  civil  law  is 
divided  into  the  two  chanceries  of  Valladolid  and 
tJranada,  which  include  the  whole  kingdom.  All 
ciher  cauils  go  before  the  refpeenve  courts  to  which 
tiiey  belon>i,  whether  civil,  criminal,  or  commercial, 
whi:h  are  ab  follow  : 

!.  The  ro\al  or  uipreme  co::ncil  of  Caflilc.  This 
\\\A  t-;e  ;\*r.o\siri:  rourcil  L-nr  rrcn'icndv  affembled  as 
v..':l',  to  vi'. tcir.iiri   nTTrv.;:..  made  trom  th:;  chanceries 

A 

•.>.'  \'al":r...:L-jiv.i  .irvl  G-.:r.:c:a :  ;5r.d  fometiircs  alialrs  of 
r:::- '  l-::..j  arc  ivtc-:t.d  to  zr.jm  bv  the  kingr, 

2.  1  i-.e  locond  l:ri!l  ot  c;o^•ernment.  The  ccrtT- 
.:  i;-..k.;L..>  oj.  L.iw.*.  »i.  t  ..V.  u  ki  ..»!,  uuL  tiiC  \'iL!maLC  ap* 

■  |l«ii*i  "•  O  111* 

:.  I  .X  .::.il  vi  £.:e  ;;.;.  v  'r.'r./.-.cV.-  r/.  oo  ciiicd,  Dc- 
v..ii.>  .!:v  :  .iI•e;e^  n«uk  n;-i:  li^iMjiU  i:^rc  oii^'  thouland 

»  r  1 

11-;  -s  "  I-    1        • 

.  »  w  i....'  L».i.  \-  1.^:1  .  ■  .  v/L  •,.  i.'.i..  -  ■■•.1',  vv  i^;ic:er;rct 
.  ......  .  .         •  '    1  • 

.       '.  ...  ".  ' 

\jS    liiw    ;l«:    "v.ll.'i    COllIlv.  li, 

4.  '1  hj  i.aii  (,f  ii::':;je.     Tl::s  1;:  a  co'jrt  for  rr.atreri 
1     .    ■   ■  t  •  *  '     1  ■  •« 

iX  iiJil  • '1     Li  \.     t.j    '^  -:;\.L.  1  .lib    li    a    v.O«urL    wj. 

niattcr^  cLicIlv  irl.:ihij  v,  :i.w  ;:j:L..'. 

6.  The  hlL\d ;  tivj  ;.-r.:co  c-f  l.'-:e  ai:cr::ey  general 
for.  the  rovul  cjniicd. 

# 
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7.  The  hall  of  the  aiatydes  de'  la  cafa  y  Corte.  This 
hall  was  inftituied  by  Alphonzo  X.  to  fuperintend 
the  lodgings  for  the  court,  and  to  provide  them.  As 
«vcry  houle  in. the  kingdom  was  fuojeflt  to  this  incon- 
venience, the  landlords  of  hbufes  made  a  compoli- 
tion  with  the  crown  to  get  rid  of  this  grievance. 

8.  The  fuprcmc  council  of  war.  This  determines 
all  caufcs  relating  to  the  arniy,  except  what  belongs 
to  the  council  of  the  Indies. 

9.  Council  of  the  inquifition.  This  confifts  of  an 
inquifitor-general  i  of  five  councillors,  whereof  one 
mull  always  be  a  Dominican;  of  a  procurator-,  two 
fecrctaries  of  the  chamber;  two  fecrctaries  of  the 
council;  an  Alguazil-mavor ;  a  receiver;  two  re- 
porters;  two  qualificators,  and  counfellors;  and  a 
legion  of  familiars,  or  fpies.  Of  this  wc  (hall  treat 
more  particularly  prelently. 

As  the  Spanifh  church  certainly  remained  pure, 
uncorrupted,  and  unpapiftical  till  toward  the  eighth 
century ;  fo  from  that  period  downward,  paganifm 
artfully,  and  by  almoft  imperceptible  infmuations^ 
gradually  fto!e  m,  wearing  that  mafk  or  vizor,  which 
we  now  call  popery.  Whatever  triumphs  Chriftia- 
;iity  may  formerly  have  gained  over  the  Gentile  wor- 
fliip,  paganifm,  in  all  catholic  countries,  is  now 
entirely  revenged ;  (lie  triumphed  in  her  turn  from 
the  moment  jTie  eilablifhcd  herfvlf  in  the  form  of  po- 
pery, ConccakNl  under  this  drapery,  ftic  prcfides  in 
the  ver}-  taberniicle  and  fancluary  of  Chrillians,  and 
js  worfhipj-jed  fitting  ix-cwec  n  the  horns  of  the  altar. 
When  you  enter  a  Uoman  catholic,  npoftolic,  papif- 
cjcal,  Chriitiaii  tcn,;>lt*,  at  Vf'iir  firll  view  vou  fee  that 

is  Pagan.  The  Lite  Dr.  Middl-^-ton  ham  very 
l^earnediy,  e^ccantJy,  and  efilvlu.illy  proved  this  point 
to.  dcmonflration.  The  rcicrr.blance  is  fo  ftriking 
between  the  ufc  r:f  the  ancien:  tiiv.ra,  and  the  modern 
incenlc;  tht!r  f:i>rrvi:!:.n:^  A::*;.;;;;;,  &:r.  and  the 
prclcnt  hnW  wiutr;  the  blcinng"  of  horfcs,  and  the 
ancient  bcn'jJi-'iion  of  carrlc,  the  fame  profuliocv  c^^^ 
i^mjjs.anJ  w.^y-iia?  rs ;.  bL»t\sceu  i\\t  ^ud'^.vx "ocU"^* «€ 
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tahiile^  tlvaMlAaTOky  and  the  modern  votive  lamps,  oft 

fcrings,    and  pictures:   the    multitude   of    inrines, 

crolTcs,  and  altars  in  the  churches,  roads,  hills,  and 

high  places ;  and  parcicularly  of  images,  which  will 

naturally  bqng   to  mind  that  fatirical  joke  of  Pc- 

tronivis,  who  faid  he  never  walked  the  ftreets,  but  he 

could  much  more  eafily  meet  with  a  god  than  a  man. 

The  abfurdity  of  their  reliques  is  beyond  meafure 

ridiculous  :  ilich  as  the  thigh  of  St,  Lawrence,  with  Ac 

fKJn  burnt,  and  marked  with  the  prongs,  which  he 

v/as  turned  with  on  the  grid-iron.     There  are  faid  to 

be  the  heads  of  two  thouiand  martyred  virgins  in  the 

tcrivcnt  of  our  hdy  of  Atoche  near  Madrid,  where 

tlic  Britilh  ftandarJs,  taken  at  the  battle  of  Alnian^, 

fiiil  pj'.iiuin. 

The  cru.'iidc  againft  the  followers  of  Waldo  (amcr- 
cii..:t  of  Lyons)  or  the  Albigcnfes,  in    1160,  ga\-e 
birrh  probably  to  the  Inquifition.     Pope  Gregorj-  IX. 
lli'Il:  il\:\\icd  that  horrid  tribunal,  hut  Innocent  IV. 
was  the  fi!  ii,  who  had  abilities  and  courage  fufficicnt 
10  brii'ig  ir  to  a  due  irjaturity,  and  gave  it  a  Juft  eft.v 
biiihiivnt:.     The  form  of  it,  and  the  numl^r  of  i:s 
jr.cnibcrns  differ  greatly  in  different  countries,     la 
S]\:iii  i:  was  eflablifiied  chiefly  by  cardinal  Ximcncs, 
wiio  knew  perfectly  well  what  political  ufc  could  be 
i-nade  of  ir.     The  Spaniards  ftill  fupport  it,   not  fo 
luucl)  with  zn  intention  to  burn  Jews  or  heretics,  as 
ihcy  do  in  Portugal-,  but  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  one 
religion  :  the  want  of  fuch  uniformity  being,  they  ap- 
prehend, a  great  inconvenience  to  other  ftates.  Monf. 
Voltaire  indeed  is  of  another  opinion  ;  he  tells  us, 
that  if  there  was  but  one  religion  in  England,  the  go- 
vernment would  foon  become  defpotic  -,  if  there  were 
two,  they  would  cut  each  others  throats-,  but  as  there 
are  lb  many  religions  amon^yft  us,  things  go  en  very 
quietly.     Such  a  tribunal,  fhocking  as  it  is  to  hu- 
manity, has  nothing  but  falfe  political  ends  to  plead 
in  its  excufe  :  and  where  nature  ^nd  religion  muft  be 
v   facriiiced,  fuch  a  policy  is  only  worthy  of  a  Machi- 
f  avc],  a  Ximenes,  ot  ?lu  ctj^v-^^^  ^^  ^-^jj^^v.    The 
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Srixiciples  of  toleration  are  founded  in  nature,  reafon, 
umanity,  juftice,  and  true  policy.  If  in  a  well  civii^ 
lized  ftate  the  majority  are  of  one  religious  perfua- 
fion,  the  molt  that  you  can  lawfully  do  is,  to  lay 
thofe  who  are  dUTentient,  under  fuch  reftrifUons, 
as  fhall  prevent  their  difturbimg,  or  fubverting  the 
civil  or  religious  harmony  of  the  fta^e.  This  is  all 
that  ^ppbars  to  be  allowable ;  and  of  this  nature  are 
the  laws  in  England  and  Ireland  againft  the  papifts. 
But  when  you  come  to  moleft  innocent  fubjeds,  to 
take  from  them  their  pofTeflTions,  to  expoie  them  to 
tortures  and  cruel  deaths,  or  drive  them  to  r<Kk 
fettlemencs  in  other  countries ;  you  then  exceed  your 
power,  play  the  part  of  a  Syracufan  tyrant,  and  it 
becomes  perfecution  ;  like  the  expullion  of  the 
Moors,  or  the  revocation  of  the  edift  of  Nantz. 

Spain  has  8  archbilhops,  and  46  biflioprics. 

The  fupream  office  or  this  Holy  Tribunal,  as  they 
call  it,  is  at  Madrid  9  but  there  are  alfo  inferior  holy 
tribunals,  or  inquiCitionary  offices,  placed  in  the  great 
cities  almoft  all  over  Spain.  Tius  holy  office  ufed 
antiently  to  acknowlege  only  the  power  of  the  pope 
above  it,  and  bad  defiance  to  all  other  controul.  It 
raifed  itfelf  far  above  the  authority  of  their  kings» 
who  were  often  bridled,  humbled,  and  even  punilhed 
by  it.  It  then  was  truly  formidable,  when  fupported 
by  the  united  force  of  papal  and  royal  authority. 
Their  auto  defes^  or  Iblemn  a6is  of  faith,  ufed  to  be 
exhibited  commonly  when  their  princes  came  of  age, 
or  at  their  acceffion. 


In  the  year  1724,  there  was  printed  in  London, 
trtv  Trials  and  Sufferings  of  Mr,  Ifaac  Martin,  who  was 
ful  into  the  Inquijition  in  Spain  for   the  fake  of  the 
Profejlant  Religion.     The.  account  he  gives  is  as  fol- 
lows. 

"  In,  the  beginning  of  Lent,  in  the  year  17 14* 
I  arrived  at  Malaga  with  my  wife  and  four  childt^tw* 

y  4  Vi^ctv^vwj^ 
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'.V-^,  .tr.J  was  to.vi,  that  they  muft  be  examined,  to 
jVt  if  th:'rc  t,m>;  rothin^  written  againft  the  holy  faith 
c:  the  church  o:  Ro.ric.  Knowing  that  there  were 
r..>  boo'.cs  of  cnrtrovcrly,  I  ih:ught  I  fliould  have 
rh^T."!  nf.r.i.  I  w^:-.:  u-wral  times  to  the  clergy  to 
cct  liu Ml,  .iP.vl  alkovi  iJv  ice  ot  the  confiil,  and  other 
gentkw.cn,  liow  I  fnov.id  do  to  get  them.  They 
trlr.rf:  :v.c  ::  was  in  vain  to  trouble  niyfelf,  for  I 
(hv-^rlvi  never  r,c:  thi  p%  I  gave  over  going  to  the 
e:c^:v.  ,:r.c  lolt  :ny  LW.<>. 

ri''..:^  n.>:  Wvn  .-.bove  iw.-)  or  three  months  at  Ma- 
I\::a,  bi::  I  was  iicciiiVd.  in  tiic  biiliop's  court,  of  being 
;:  Jew,  ^Vid  that  n:y  naniw*  was  Ifaac,  and  that  of  one 
of  :\:y  e>.ik;rcn,  Abraliam.  I,  hearing  of  it,  acquainted 
the  confuK  who  bid  me  nor  to  mind  itj  that  the 
Irifr.  {Mf^lfrs  h:..\  civen  tha:  information  ;  and  bid  me 
kcv  r  r,o  correfrondenec  v;::li  thcni,  for  they  were  a 

Oiirir^r  tcv.r  vi .:■>,  t*".;;:  I  was  at  Malaga,  I  and 
:nv  family  w^ro  mi:ch  torr.icnted  L^y  the  clergy  and 
oii'.jrs,  perfiiadir:::  us  to  cha:ii;e  our  r.lirrion  ;  and 
tipeclaiiv  bv  an  ir::h  prxv:.  wi:o  ma.is  i:  his  bufinefs 
to  gj  i\'o:'i\  r.oi::c  to  hrMc  to  ^,v.:i  co^^•erts,  as  he 
called  them..  K;.:^.d'r.f;  liu:  I  couLi  no:  be  at  reft,  I  rc- 
folvcd  to  difrcfe  o:  V.  :\K  I  had,  a*:-.:  :o  retire  to  Eng- 
land, where  I  mij:'':  fervc  God,  in  :he  cxercifc  of  my 
reliiiion,  in  ;xv.e/  ar/.  cii^rncfs  \\::ho'Jt  bcin^  tor- 
menieJ  to  c  .an  c  ::.  1  ii^d  no  looner  given  out  that 
I  v.ouui  t::.Voie  c:*v»i;a£  I  had  and  retire,  but  there 
was  .1  .•  •. ..  -..  >  :"'.::  I  w.:^  rj  be  taken  up  by  the  In- 
quii'Liun  ;  v»  n\ ':  1  coif  d  not  K licve :  but,  fomc  days 
at'tcr,  I  *'^/.:  d,  ts">  my  for.ow,  that  it  was  true. 

Abon:  iiT..'  o'elvk  nt  r:.:!;r,  btino;  a  late  hour  in 
.hnfr  iO".n::\'P,  V^^/'-^  !;r.L.:::evi  :.i  my  dx>Tj  I  aiVe-i 
..1.  in  v\l-i'  th.-y  w-  rM  h.v:c  :  i  ::/y  faid,  they  v,-irtcJ 
lo  ininc  in,     I  deiired  rhcm  r?  ccnve  the  rcxr  mom- 
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XPgy  for  I  did  not  open  my  doops  at  fuch  an  hour. 
They  anfwcrcd,  they  would  break  them  open ;  which, 
accordingly  they  did,  being  about  fifteen  pricfts,  fa- 
pii liars,  a  commiflioner,  and  others  belonging  to  the 
Inquifition,  in  arms.  I  a(ked  them  what  they 
wanted  ?  They  told  me,  they  wanted  the  mafter  of 
jhe  houfe ;  to  which  I  replied,  I  am  the  man,  what 
do  you  want  with  me  ?  who  are  you  all  ?  They  an- 
fwered,  we  belong  to  the  Inquifition ;  take  your 
cloak  and  come  along  with  us.  I  was  furprifed  at 
this,  and  faid,  pray,  gentlemen,  ftay  a  little,  that  £ 
may  give  notice  to  my  conful';  for  1  am  an  Englilh- 
man,  and  the  Inquifition  has  nothing  to  do  with  me. 
But  they  anfwercd,  your  conful  has  nothing  to  do  in 
this  cafe.  Come,  let  us  fee  if  you  have  no  arms  about 
you.  Where  are  your  beads  ?  1  faid,  I  am  an  Englifh 
proteftanc ;  we  carry  no  private  arms,  nor  make  u(e 
of  beads.  When  they  had  learched  me,  and  taken 
my  watch,  money,  and  other  things  that  I  had  in  my 
pockets,  they  carried  me  to  the  bifhop*s  prifbn,  arid 
put  me  in  a  dungeon,  with  a  pair  of  fetters  on  •,  for- 
bidding the  prifoners,  upon  pain  of  excommunica- 
tion, to  have  any  converfation  with  me,  for  I  was  a 
heretic,  and  a  very  dangerous  man  againft  the  holy 
faith. 

My  wife  and  children  fell  a  crying,  to  fee  fo  many 
men  in  arms  carrying  me  away :  but  fhe  was  forced 
to  go  and  cry  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  they  turned 
her  and  her  children  out  of  doors,  and  kept  the  houfe 
to  themfelves  five  days;  till  they  had  taken  every 
thing  away:  and  then  they  returned  her  the  key  to 

ro  into  her  houfe  again,  where  fhe  found  nothing 

>ut  the  bare  walls. 

Four  days  after  I  had  been  in  the  dungeon,  my  fct- 
|ers  were  taken  off,  and  I  was  examined  by  the  com- 
mifTioner  of  the  Inquifition,  who  had  taken  me  up. 
He  afkcd  me,  whether  I  had  any  effedks  befide  what 
was  found  in  my  houfe  ?  And  whether  any  body 
owed  me  any  monev  ?  w  hich  he  bid  me  tell  him,  anH 
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r:  -I  I  .Tufrgo  to  the  Inquifition  at  Granada.  I  begged 
c:  hiri  to  let  me  be  examined  at  Malaga,  and  to  tell 
rrc  what  I  was  taken  up  for^  he  told  mc  I  fhould 
hrir  that  at  Granada.  Then  I  defired  him,  for  Go(fs 
i-i::.*,  to  let  me  fee  my  wife  and  children  before  i 
v.cn- •,  but  he  told  me  it  could  not  be  done.  The 
rc^ft  morning,  having  two  pair  of  fetters  on,  I  was 
r.-iOMnted  upon  a  mule,  and  fo  led  out  of  town,  the 
pcopb  ciying  out  after  me.  Go  to  Grantu^.a  to  k 
hnvnt\  you  art  a  j€w\  yen  are  an  E?:^':l'  hcre':c\ 
huzzaing  and  making  Icoft'  at  me.  Thus  was  I  con- 
du:tt.d  out  of  Malaga,  without  having  the  liberty  to 
fee  my  family,  or  any  room  to  believe  that  I  Ihould 
ever  fee  clicm  any  more. 

The  mule  that  I  wa?;  upon  was  loaded,  and  my 
TTtte-^s  beinp;  very  tfoublefome  ro  me,  and  hurtino-thc 
miiK-'sncck,  (he  threw  me,  and  pitching  upon  a  point 
of  a  rock,  I  ilmoft  broke  my  back  ;  infomuch  tha:! 
cmiltl  not  ?:ci  up  again  without  help.  That  day  we 
fiire  to  a  place  called  Velcz-Malaga,  whci^e  Ihadihc 
crSiMX  fortune  to  meet  v;irh  an  Encrliih  merchant,  i 
Vf.iv  worthy  jrentlcman,  and  a  cood  friend  ofmiiie, 
who  was  vcrv  j'orrv  to  fee  me  in  this  difmal  condition. 
He  Tent  for  a  fu-seon  to  drefs  mv  back,  v/hich  was 
vcrv  much  bruifcd,  and  tokl  me  that  he  would  do  rr»t 

* 

.:u'  Icrvice  that  he  could.  I  told  him  what  had  hap- 
rv*ncJ  to  mc,  and  as  he  lived  at  Malaca.  defired  him 
fo  aflirt  my  tamily,  and  to  charge  my  wife  from  mc, 
not  to  change  her  religion;  but  to  take  care  of  the 
children,  and  if  (he  found  that  I  was  a  loft  man,  to 
retire  to  Fnnland.  I  defired  him  to  prefent  my  fer- 
vicc  to  all  the  protcftants  that  were  at  Malaga,  and 
to  dcfuv  the  Ci>nflil  to  write  to  Madrid  to  our  envoy, 
ihat  In-  \7\v^\\i  know  what  had  happened  to  me,  and 
iTiif^^ht  (Ictnand  me  at  the  court  cf  Madrid,  as  being  an 
Kn|\lilh  prorclVant,  over  v»'hom  the  Inquifition  had  no 
po\\<  r.  My  fiiend  toM  me  rh.it  he  would  do  what  I 
«!t  liiij  tu*  lum,  and  that  he  bclIeveJ  thev  had  s^jven 
«>:i»  th.ir  I  vNa;  a  Jew,  on'v  for  a  pretence  to  take  me 
«j\   v\  o'v^-'r  i>  r.^;.k^  v\-\^  CA?;.Ae<:u\v  religion. 
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I  afked  of  the  carrier,  that  l^ad  me  in  cuftod^, 
whether  we  could  not  get  a  coach  or  chaife  to  go  to 
Granada,  for  my  back  pained  me  very  much  upon  the 
mule :  but  he  told  me,  that  a  horfe  could  hardly  go 
the  road  \  that  he  was  forry  for  my  pain  ^  but,  dead 
or  alive,  I  muft  go  to  Granada  with  him,  and  be 
there  at  fuch  a  time ;  for  fo  were  his  orders,  and  he 
muft  obey  them.  The  next  morning,  mules  being 
ready,  my  friend  gave  me  fome  money,  and  fomc 
provifions  for  the  road.  Then,  embracing  one  an* 
other  with  tears  in  our  eyes,  we  parted. 

It  is  feventy-two  miles  froni  Malaga  to  Granada. 
We  were  three  days  on  our  journey,  and  I  fufFcrcd 
very  much  from  the  fall  I  had  received;  but  the  trou- 
ble of  mind  that  I  was  in  was  greater. 

When  I  arrived  at  Granada,  the  carrier  made  me 
ftay  in  an  inn,  till  fuch  time  as  it  was  almoft  dark; 
for  they  put  no  body  in  the  Inquifition  by  day-light. 
He  aikcci  qie  if  I  would  not  write  to  my  wife,  which 
I  did  i  biit  could  perceive,  by  his  difcourfe,  that  the 
letter  was  to  go  to  the  Inquifitiqp,  and  my  wife  never 
received  it.  When  night  came,  J  was  carried  to  the 
holy  bffice  of  the  Inquifition,  as  they  call  it.  The 
firft  thing  the  gaol-keeper  did,  was  to  take  off  my 
fetters,  which  eafed  me  very  much ;  then  I  was  led 
up  one  pair  of  Hairs  along  fome  galleries,  where  com- 
ing to  a  door,  the  gaol-keeper  opened  it,  and  then 
opening  a  grated  door,  led  me  into  a  dungeon,  where 
lie  remsuned  with  me  till  fuch  times  as  the  under 
eaol-keeper  fetched  a  lamp,  and  the  things  that  the 
carrier  had  brought,  which  was  an  old  bed,  a  few  old 
caft-ofFcloaths,  and  a  box  full  of  books.  I  defired  the 
;aol-keeper  to  let  me  have  fome  of  them  to  read ; 
►lit  he  nailed  the  box  up,  and  told  me,  that  they 
muft  go  to  the  lords  of  the  holy  office,  and  that  there 
were  no  books  allowed  there.  I  was  very  forry  to  fee 
them,  for  there  happened  to  be  two,  which  were 
bpoks  of  controverly. 

After  the  gaol-keeper  had  fearched  mc^  ^tvdvQK3«^ 
the  money  that  my  friend  had  gcvtrv  rcvt^  \\^  x.c*^ 

3  -a.^«^ 
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a  rcr.  /.nd  ink,  and  writ  down  what  the  carrier 
i^v;:cc«^  and  aikcd  me  what  the  buttons  of  mj 
:oqi:c!;.ii  were  made  of,  and  the  buttons  of  my  coat; 
I  lol^  hi.n  Ibme  were  gold,  and  fome  v/ere  fiiver.  He 
I* .!  r,\c  count  thetu  exactly,  both  great  ones  and 
{.'mW  C:V5,  :ook  my  rings  off  my  fingtfrs,  and  an  cx- 
.•:t  ijvJV.kU  if  every  rag  th.u  I  had,  and  writ  them  all 
c.y^.n,  a>  if  I  wa^  miking  my  will;  then  told  mc 
t\r  I  w.:s  in  a  holy  place,  and  that  there  wasnothin<> 
L'^il  :hc  c,  that  1  ihould  have  them  all  again  when  1 
vc--:  ov.c.  After  that  he  afked  nie  if  I  had  no  pri- 
v.r.v'  .ir:Tv\  nor  no  money  hid  about  me  ?  telling  mc 
ir.it  I  rr»ut  decl^ire  it  upon  pain  of  two  hunditd 
L-.TC-,  iflvl'.dnot;  to  which  I  anfwered,  I  wasaa 
F'\:'-:hm.in,  and  th.:t  we  never  carried  private  arms 
:i.>vjr  i!?.  Thvn  he  afked  mc,  what  religion  I  was 
er":  I  t.lvl  him  1  was  a  proteftant.  What!  Then 
\ou  arc  no  Chnrtian!  laid  he.  Yes,  I  am,  though 
vv^u  '.::>  ro:  :-vckon  m-  (o,  laid  I.  But  he  anfwered, 
Vov.  ;.'v  pc:  richt  Chrii':i.*ns,  you  are  heretics;  and 
-^^  a\;cii  my  name,  and  feveral  frivolous 
:/»  w/.-.v!;  I  anfwered,  he  began  thus. 
.  iv.i.i:  oriVrvc  a  great  filcnce  here,  as  if  you 
v.:--.  ;.vi.: ;  you  iriiit  not  Ipcak,  nor  whiftle,  nor 
r  :kc  any  :;c:ie  that  can  be  heard  ;  and  if 
■'V  boav  cry,  or  make  a  noife,  you  muft  be 
il  :\  .:.:.:  Ov  ro:h'-g»  upon  pain  of  two  hundred 
!/.'•.  ^  1  r.^lwi  him,  I  co'JlJ  not  be  always  upon  the 
KJ.  .•:;.l  .:'k;;d,  wh.ihvr  I  n^ighr  not  hive  the  liberty 
iv^  \.  -..'.v  :   He  tolvi  mj  1  rri^hr,  but  fuulv. 

i*''A"  *-.'  a!kOvl  nu\  It  I  'Aoiild  have  any  thing  to 
e ".:  or ;'  i  In  ?  I  cr  •»  a1  him  to  give  me  a  li'rrlc  wine, 
\\  \/.'  >.  vi.J,  v/.>.  iorr.^^  b:ead,  and  half  a  dozen 
war.  :  .vs,  '/\:  'rg  ::".^  n'ake  iv.y  bed,  and  put  out 
pu-  ':-  •  •\  .v'J  h.v  v>v».,L:  call  upon  me  in  the  morn- 
\n,\       i  ■..'  •'.M.'ig '!:j  /.oor,    he  Icrt  me  to  myfelf, 

I  •*      I  •  •    •         .,..».•-■•■♦■  •  r»  •'      •-.  •  »         ^■^f     •    ^«.f.^.,p 
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\-..:  I  i:..v.  jv.i\v'  I  to  ^ic^:,  ru  g.ve  me  patience  in 
in^  c.^;>u>-  a-ivi  cj  daiNcr  nie  from  the  cruel  hands 
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into  which  I  was  fallen  ;  I  went  to  bed ;  but  had  little 
reft  that  night,  for  I  found  it  very  cold;  the  floor  be- 
ing bricked,  and  the  walls  between  two  and  three 
feet  thick :  fo  that  though  I  was  up  one  pair  of  ftairs, 
I  was  as  if  I  had  been  in  a  cellar,  it  being  frofty  wea- 
ther at  that  time.  Night  being  oyer,  I  perceived 
day-light  through  a  hole,  about  a  foot  long,  and  five 
inches  broad.  But,  the  walls  being  fo  thick,  there 
was  but  little  came  in.  The  bole  was  juft  by  the  del- 
ing •,  fo  that  I  could  fee  nothing  but  the  Iky.  A  little 
while  after,  came  the  gaol  keeper,  to  light  my  lamp; 
he  opened  the  clofe  door,  and  through  the  grated 
one,  lighted  it,  and  bid  me  drefs  myfelf ;  for  I  mull 
go  for  fome  provifions,  and  muft  light  my  fire,  and 
drefs  my  dinner. 

Sometime  after,  he  came  and  took  me  down  ftairs 
with  him  to  a  turn,  fuch  as  they  have  in  convents  5 
where  a  man  at  the  other  fide,  whom  you  cannot  fee^ 
turns  in  your  allowance.  They  gave  me  half  a  pound 
of  mutton,  (their  pounds  are  but  fixtcen  ounces,  and 
at  Malaga  they  are  thirty- two)  about  two  pound  of 
bread,  fome  kidney-beans,  fome  rruGns,  and  about 
a  pint  of  wine,  and  two  pound  of  charcoal.  I  had  a 
little  earthen  ftove  to  light  my  fire  in;  a  pipkin  to 
boil  my  viftuals ;  fome  earthen  plates,  and  pitchers 
to  hold  water ;  a  bafon  ;  a  broom  to  fwecp  my  dun- 
geon ;  three  balkets,  one  for  bread,  mtrat  and  greens; 
another  for  charcoal ;  and  tlie  other  to  fweep  my  diru 
in ;  and  a  wooden  fpoon :  but  I  had  no  knife  nor 
fork,  no  table,  and  nothing  to  fit  upon,  bvz  i'ome 
boards  that  were  fattened  in  ihe  wall,  upon  which  my 
bed  was  placed.  The  gaol-keeper  (liewed  mc  hov/  I 
mufl:  manage  my  allowance ;  he  parted  my  meat  in 
three  parts,  and  told  me  ic  muft  krvc  nie  tiircc  dayij, 
and  then  I  ftiould  have  more.  Thui  he  ilicwt-d  iv,t 
how  to  light  my  fire,  and  t')ld  mc  Lh.;t  I  jnuft  he  in- 
genious, and  learn  to  drefs  my  \\:.i:xi  nice,  r.nd  to 
make  the  meat  favoury.     I  thanked  lii.a  very  iJii:!ly 

for  Slewing  me,  and  away  he  v.e::c. 

1         ■  \  .> 
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I  :>..:.'£>.:  i:  very  hard  to  be  reduced  to  fiich  thai 
xr«:».ir.rr,  hiving  before  lived  in  plcntj'.-     j  drefled 
zh:  r:L-d  r^::  ot  my  meat,  with  fomc  kidney-beans, 
ii  MTtll  as  I  could  J  2nd  though  I  was  in  gre^t  pain 
iVcTT  the  fall  I  had  received,  I  eat  my  meat,  and  eould 
have  eaten  more  it  1  had  it.     That  done,  I  went  to 
bed.     In  the  afternoon,  the  gaol-keeper  came  to  fee 
me.    1  told  him  I  had  a  great  pain  in  my  back.   He 
told  me,  I  (hould  have  a  dodtor,  which  I  had  the 
next  morning ;  who  ordered    me    to    be    bloodcd» 
which  was  done  accordingly.    He  gave  mc  Ibme  dl 
to  anoint  my  back  j  but  I  could  not  anoint  it  myfclf, 
fo  that  I  made  no  ufe  of  it,  but  to  burn.     The  doc- 
tor was  two  or  three  times  with  mc  :  and  I  kept  my 
bed  three    or  four  daysj  during  which  time  th^. 
brought  me  my  viftuals  ready  drefled ;  but  it  was 
three  months  before  the  pain  of  my  back  was  quite 
gone. 

That  day  fevennight,  that  I  was  put  into  the  Inqiu« 
fition,  tl;e  gaol-keeper  bid  me  to  get  niyfelf  clean, 
for  I  nuift  go  to  audience.     I,  not  knowing  what  he 
meant,  defircd  him  to  repeat  what  he  had  faid;  and 
fo  he  did.    The  word  audicrce  lurprifing  me,  I  afked 
him  who  I  mud  go  before  ?  He  replied.  You  muft 
go  before  the  lords  of  the  holy  tribunal,   to  be  exa- 
mined. I  told  him  it  was  very  well ;  and  defired  him 
to  fend  for  a  barber  to  (have  me.    But  he  anfweredi 
there  were  no  barbers  allowed  but  three  times  a  year. 
I  went  along  with  him,  and  he  would  hardly  allow  mc 
to  take  my  pcrriwig  on  my  head.     Coming  into  a 
room,  I  found  two  men,  one  fitting  between  two 
crucifixes,  and  the  other  at  his  left  hand,  with  pen,, 
ink  and  paper  before  him.     He  was  the  fecrctary, 
and  a  young  man.     My  lord  was  an  old  man,   or 
about  fixty  years  of  age,  looked  like  a  lean  jefiait, 
»nd  was  the  chief  of  ihc  three  lords  inquifitore.     He 
bid  me  fit  down  upon  a  little  ftool  that  was  there  oa 
Pyi'pore,  which  fronted  himj  fo  that  there   was.a  .* 
^ttblc   between  him  and  me,  and  a  crucifix  in  the 
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Idle  of  it  that  fronted  me.     And  thus  he  began  to 
ik  to  me  with  a  great  deal  of  gravity,  and  I  heard 
1  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  a  very  uneafy  mind. 
htquifitor.  What  was  you  brought  here  for  ?  How 
le  you  here  ?    Can  you  fpeak  Spanilh  ?    Martin^ 
^  lord,  I  dorft  know  what  I  was  brought  here  for, 
in  fpeak  Spanifli,  but  not  fo  well  as  Englifh  or 
!nch.     If  you  pleafc  to  fend  for  an  Iri(h,  or  a 
rnch  prieft,  I  Ihould  be  glad ;  for  I  am  afraid  thac 
ave  not  Spanifti  enough  to  anfwer  your  lordfliip  in 
ic  things  that  you  may  demand  of  me.     Liq.  I 
i  you   fpeak  Spanifli  enough.     What  have  you 
le?  What  is  your  name?  What  countryman  are 
J?  What  religion  are  you  of  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  1 
I't  know  what  I  have  done.     My  name  is  Ifaac 
irtin.     I  am   an   Engli(hman,  and  a  proteftant« 
.  Will  you  take  an  oath  that  you  will  anfwer  the 
th  to  what  fhall  be  demanded  of  you  ?  Mart.  Yes, 
'Lord,  I  will.   Inq.  Well,  put  your  hand  upon 
tt  crucifix,  and  fwear  by  the  crofs.     Mart.  M7 
d,  we  fwear  upon  fcripturc.     Inq.  It  is  no  matter 
'  fcripture ;  put  your  hand  upon  the  crols.    [I  put 
'hand  upon  the  crofs,  and  thus  he  begun.]     You 
ift  tell  me  what  your  father  and  mother's  names 
re,  and  what  their  fathers  and  mother's  names 
re,  what  brothers  and  fiftcrs  they  had,  and  what 
idiers  and  fillers  you  have,  where  they  were  born, 
1  what  bufincfs  they  followed,  or  follow  ?  [Tf» 
iich  1  anfwered  to  the  beft  of  my  knowlege ;  too 
ig  to  be  here  inferted.]     You  fay  you  arc  an  Eng- 
iman.     We  have   great  belief  in  them  -,  they  arc 
ncrally  people  that  fpeak  the  truth  \  I  hope  you 
il.     Mart.  My  lord,  I  don't  know  thac  I  ivavc 
ne  any  thing  that  I  (hould  be  afraid  of.     Your 
dftiip  has  given  me  my  oathj  and  if  you  had  nor» 
hould  have  told  the  truth.     Inq.  It  is  very  well, 
ac.     [Then  he  begins  to  afk  about  my  wife*s  re* 
i6ns,  as  he  had' about  mine;  and  what  name  my 
fc  and  children  had ;  to  which  I  anfvvered  diredly.'^ 
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v.* here  was  you  born,  Ilaac,  and  in  what  pariSi? 
}.L:r:,  My  lord,  I  and  my  family  were  all  born  ac 
London,  but  in  different  pariflies.  Liq.  Are  )X)u  a 
fc holar  ?  Have  you  ftudied  Latin  ?  MzirL  No,  my 
lord,  I  have  had  but  a  common  education.  I»q.  Whac 
do  you  call  a  common  education  in  your  country: 
You  have  been  at  fchool-,  what  did  you  learn  there? 
iV/jr/.  My  lord,  I  learn'd  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  caft 
accompts-,  that  is  what  we  call  a  common  educadon. 
Ikj,  \Vhat  kA  are  you  of  ?  For  in  England  you  have 
Icveral  religions,  as  you  call  them.  Mart.  My  lord, 
tl'.cre  are  different  opinions  in  England,  in  matters  of 
religion.  I  am  of  that  which  is  called  the  church  of 
EngLmd ;  and  fo  were  my  father  and  mother.  Inq. 
Was  you  baptized  ?  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  I  hope  I 
am  a  Chriftian.  hq.  How  are  you  baptiz'd  in  Eng- 
lind  :  M.:r!.  We  are  baptiz'd  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 
iIxT,  an  J.  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.  /rj. 
Do  yov.  t:.ke  the  lacramcnt  in  your  religion  ?  Mar:. 
Ye<i,  irv  lord.  7;.7.  How  do  vou  take  it?  Mdri. 
My  kv.d,  \vc  rake  bread  and  wine,  as  our  Saviour 
vV.vc  to  hi>  apoilks.  /;:y.  Do  you  confcfs  your  (ins 
u^\ourvkTgy,  as  we  do  in  the  church  of  Rome? 
I':-.'.  No,  Piy  lord,  we  confds  them  only  to  God 
A'-v.iurry.  Jr-?.  Do  you  know  the  Lord's  prayer, 
'i  v  BviWf,  .::iJ:  the  Tcncommanuinentsr  Alart.  Yes, 
"•.  io-\i,  /.iiu  wi'.l  t;ive  vou  an  account  of  mv  rcli- 
/  •'•  :f  ;.  ou  plcafe,  ar.d  prove  to  you,  that  I  am  a 
L  •  ...t;.;i\  fiOitfJi  1  hdve  been  caHed  a  Jew,  and  a 

::.".    .'•::.  ^\*h:u  do  vou  believe  in  vour  rclision? 

'.  ?.«y  i..^i\!,  \\e  b/.ieve  the  Ijime  creed  that  you 
/•-'.  ri.:vc  \t  •.:  ;inv  bifhors  in  vciir  reliai'on? 

v"  \o;i  l'a:i  ccr.:.::;icd  r  Mr).,  My  lord,  we  have 
*:^^,  .:pa1  L^iiV.cos;  bv::  I  don't  remember 
[  !..;ve  'rcv:iv\  r.:-.:ri*J.  A 7.  liaac,  you  have 
:\i  ».  i^:.H'':;u  \  -^  \?  i:c  i\:r'<,  it  :s  a  pity;  but  you 
■  '  .\  i/.rh;.:;  ..»;;:<.:"   :' vc.i  v.lll.      .li?;/.    My  lord, 

*  v»  J    ^;\,    ;  ;!>:  v--..^-  ^:!:  tv^  uve  m\feif,   if  I  live 
»^  ;;.    ; Tv'^  v.  .-.0;.";;  bv:n»-  verv  loner,  and 
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I  very  much  troubled  in  mind,  the  tears  came  into 
my  eyes ;  which  he  pL*rceiving,  fpoke  thus  to  me, 
rcry  Imoothly.]  Ihj.  Don't  cry,  nor  don't  be  afraid; 
there  is  no  body  put  to  death  here,  nor  no  harm 
done  to  any  body ;  I  hope  your  cafe  is  not  fo  bad  but 
it  may  be  remedied.  You  are  among  Chriftians,  and 
not  among  Turks.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  know  very 
well  that  I  am  amongft  Chriftians  •,  and  that  the  laws 
of  Chrift  are  merciful:  but  I  have  been  ufcd  as  if  I 
had  committed  murder.  Inq.  Well,  have  patience, 
you  fliall  have  juilice  done  you  •,  you  muft  think  of 
what  you  have  done,  or  faid,  during  the  time  that  you 
lived  at  Malaga,  and  confefs  it ;  lor  that  is  the  only 
way  to  get  out  of  your  troubles.  But  let  us  conti- 
nue our  examination.  To  be  fure,  you  was  not 
brought  here  for  nothing,  was  you?  Marl.  My 
lord,  I  don't  know  what  I  was  brought  here  for. 
Inq.  You  mud  think  of  that,  and  you  muft  tell  me  how 
old  you  arc  ;  and,  from  as  far  as  you  can  remember, 
the  life  that  you  have  led,  what  company  you  have 
kept,  what  bufineis  you  have  followed,  what  coun- 
trirs  you  have  travelled  in,  and  what  languages  you 
can  fpeak  ?  Atarf.  I  have  been  a  traveller  this  many 
years,  and  have  made  fcveral  trading  voyages  -,  fome- 
dmes  in  one  country,  and  fometimes  in  another ;  and 
can't  remember  how  long  I  have  lived  in  every  place, 
but  I  will  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can.  Inq.  It  is  very 
well,  Ifaac,  tell  the  truth.  [After  I  had  told  him, 
to  the  beft  of  my  knowlege,  he  faid,]  It  is  very  well, 
Ifaac ;  you  have  been  a  great  traveller  •,  you  have 
been  wild  in  your  time.  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  too 
wild;  for  if  I  had  ftayed  at  home,  as  I  ought  to 
have  done,  I  Ihould  not  be  in  this  mifery  as  I  am. 
Inq.  In  your  religion,  do  you  believe  in  the  virgin  Mary, 
the  mother  of  God,  and  in  th:?  faints  ?  Don't  you 
worfliip  them  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  we  believs  that  the 
virgin  Mary  is  the  mother  of  Jefus  Chrift  carnally  ; 
and  believe  fhe  and  the  faints  arc  happy ;  but  wc 
don't  worfhio  them.  /;»?.  What !  Don't  you  wor- 
VoL.  V.    ■  ^    Z  '         &^r^ 
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fhip  the  mother  of  God,  and  the  faints^   chat  arc  al- 
ways praying  for  us?  Mart..  No,  my  lord,  we  iror- 
(hip  only  one  God  in  three  perfons,  and  nothing  cUe. 
/«j.  [He  fpeaks  to  the  fecretary.]    It  is  pity  that  he 
has  been  brought  up  in  herefy;  he  talketh  pretty 
well.  [Then  he  makes  a  long  difcourfc  to  me,  repre- 
fenting  to  me,]   Whac  a  pity  it  is,  that  England  has 
left  the  true  faith,  and  has  embraced  hcrefy;  that 
formerly  produced  a  great  many  faints;  but  now  it 
produced  nothing  but  fchifms  and  herelies  :  that  our 
bifliops  and  clergymen  were  a  ftrange  (brt  of  people, 
to  marry  as  they  did  -,  [and  thus  he  ran  on  a  long 
while :    to  which  1  anfwered,]  That  I  believed  Eng- 
land produced  as  many  good  men  as  ever  it  did; 
[but  he  bid  me  hold  my  tongue ;  and  told  me,]  I 
knew  nothing  of  thofe  affairs ;  bid  me  think  of  what 
I  had  done,  or  faid,  during  my  living  at  Malaga,  that 
I  fliould  have  time  to  think  of  it,  and  to  think  upon 
what  he  had  told  -,  bid  me  go  to  my  dungeon,  and 
he  would  fend  for  me  another  time.    [To  which  I 
faid:]    Mart.  My  lord,  I  hope  that   your  lordlhip 
will  confidcr  that  I   have  a  family ;  and  I  beg  that 
your  lordfliip  will  difpatch  me  as  foon  as  poflibK 
/;;'/.  I  will  do  all  that  I  can  to  difpatch  you  \  go  and 
think  upon  what  you  have  done  or  laid  i  I  hope  your 
cafe  is  not  very  bad,   and  can   be  remedied,  if  you 
think  upon  what  I  have  faid  to  you.     [It  was  a  long 
audience,  for  it  lafted  an  hour  and  a  half.] 

When  I  came  to  my  dungeon,  I  refledbed  upon 
what  had  happened  to  n:c  durirg  my  living  at  Ma- 
laga and  upon  what  my  lord  had  faid  to  me.  I  found 
by  his  dilcuuric  that  he  was  very  well  informed  what 
countryman  I  was,  what  family  I  had,  what  their 
namfs  were,  what  religion  I  was  of,  where  1  had  tra- 
veiled,  and  what  languages  I  could  fpeak.  As  the 
gaol-keeper  came  mornings  and  nights  to  light  my 
lamp,  1  defired  him  to  tell  me  what  he  thought  of  my 
cafe,  and  how  I  muft  behave  myltlt  at  audience.  I 
trade  as  much  a  fiiend  of  iiim  as  I  could,  in  order  to 

learn 
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Icarn  fomething  of  the  ways  praftiied  in  the  Inquifi- 
tion.  But  they  arc  fwora  to  keep  them  fecret ;  fo 
that  I  could  not  learn  much  of  himi.  He  told  me, 
that  I  was  there  for  the  good  of  my  fdul ;  that  the 
lords  of  the  Inquifition  were  very  merciful  j  that  I 
muft  not  be  afraid;  that  there  was  no  body  put  to 
death  there,  nor  no  harm  done  to  any  body :  that 
the  lords  of  the  Inquifition  demanded  only  a  true 
confefiion ;  that  he  believed  my  cafe  was  but  a  fmall 
matter,  that  I  could  reniedy  eafily  -,  and  advifed  me, 
as  a  friend,  not  to  contradiA  them,  let  them  fay  what 
they  pleafed,  for  they  were  holy,  juft  men. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  advice*,  but  found  that  my 
lord  and  he  were  both  liars,  in  telling  me  that  I  had 
no  occalion  to  fear,  and  that  there  was  no  harm  done 
to  any  body  there ;  for  I  knew,  that  in  the  holy  office 
of  the  Inquifition  (as  they  call  them)  they  torture 
people ;  they  whip  them  *,  they  fend  them  to  the  gal- 
lies ;  and  they  burn  them  alive,  without  any  body's 
daring  to  find  fault,  though  it  fhould  happen  to  their 
own  relations ;  upon  pain  of  being  put  there  them- 
lelves,  if  the  Inquifition  ftunild  hear  of  it :  for  they 
pretend  to  be  as  infallible  as  the  pope  in  their  way  of 
juftice;  and  that  whatever  they  do  is  juft;  and  the 
king  himfelf  has  nothing  to  do  with  them  ;  for  they 
arc  above  him,  and  he  himfelf  fubjed  to  the  Inqui- 
fition. 

A  week  after,  I  was  called  to  audience,  and  coming 
into  the  room,  my  lord  began  thus :  Well,  Ifaac, 
how  do  you?.  Do  you  remember  what  you  have 
done  or  faid  whilft  you  lived  at  Malaga  ?  Have  you 
refleded  upon  what  I  faid  to  you  ?  Mart.  Yes,  my 
lord;  but  I  cah't  remember  every  thing  that  has  hap- 
pened in  four  years  time.  Inq.  Well,  let  us  hear 
what  you  have  remembered.  Mart.  My  lord,  dur- 
ing my  living  at  Malaga,  I  was  attacked  and  infulted 
feveral  times  about  my  religion.  I  hope  your  lord- 
jQiip  allows,  that  an  honeft  man  ought  to  defend 
his  religion,    /wy.  Yes,  Ifaac,  he    may  defend  it. 

Z  a  Mcinv 
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A.'>-.  My  lord>  it  is  what  I  have  done,  and  the  fimc 
Ui'crrv'  have  the  Spaniards  in  my  country;  for  if  a  bi(hop 
ihould  attack  them  in  matters  of  religion,  they  have 
the  libert)-  to  defend  themfelves.     Inq.  How  long 
huvc  you  been  married  ?  Was  your  witc  a  widow,  or 
a  maid,  when  you  married  her  ?    Mart.  My  lord, 
the  \v.;s  a  widow,  and  had  two  children  ;  and  I  have 
been  mLiif led  .ibout  ievcn  years  with  her  •,   [which  he 
knew  as  well  as  I ;  but  was  always  fifting  mc,  and 
hardly  ever  looked  in  my  face.]    Inq.  What  quands 
hivc  you  had  with  people  ?   Do  you  remember  their 
n.v.r.o$  ?    If  ycu  d.\  name  them.     Mart.    I  named 
four  or  tive  thit  I  had  words  with.     Inq.    You  think 
that  :!v.^fe  pcoj^ie  are  your  enemies  ;  tell  me,  whit 
roi'on  you  have  to  think  lb?    Mart.  My  lord,  at  my 
Tint  unival  at  Malagj,  three  Irifhmen  went  to  the 
b:i::ops  court,  to  acquaint  them  that  I  was  a  Jew;. 
thc*y  lUVily  knew  my  name,  nor  what  religion  I  wis 
or".     '^^  v.r  uvJ.uiip  his  heard  of  it,  I  fuppole  \  all  the 
i.;no  i>.*.:  I  l.ved  at  Malaga,  they,  upon  divers  oc- 
v.i.-. :,',  -.V.ewtxi  ihemidves  my  enemies.     My  friends 
^ . ..'  •:::,<  r  :J.  ir.e  that  they  fpokc  ill  of  me  behind 
• ' .  L  .'..\\  ;  '.vvr.wCimes  fiyii^i::  that  I  was  a  Jew,  and 
: "vi.iv.vN  tluu  I  was  a  heretic;  and  that  they  would 
{  -.  :\'  :v.c  a  trick  or:c  day,  that  I  ihould  not  carry  much 
r.'x^  \y  a'c;-.;  will  iv.c,  if  1  left  the  place-,  and  I  find, 
:•-  V   '.vwi,  i:;.:t  uwy  h,\\c  a.:con"pHlhed   their  defign. 
.     I  i.-vj  you  i:.U;  ro  worJs  about  religion  ?    Have 
r:-.^:  yoi:  bl.uphcrr.cJ.  .:i:.i::iil  our  holy  raith  ?  Mart.  No, 
;vv  \w.,   I  am  a  btticr  bred  man   than  that.     My 
rcl  ^■.:;)  J.ocs  r.ot  perr:::-.  a!iy  Tuch  things.     Ir  is  true, 
t'.u  I   b.xvc  hao.   h' :.i   words  ab?ut  relision,  when 
i  ii.i'.  w'  btci   .::::crL.d;  bu:   not  to  biafph erne  your 
rci  .;!on.      /   ■.    Well,  bi::  what  is    the  reafon  thlt 
>o;'.  >..:vo   fjirv./.y  crc-ijs:  Can  you  tcli?     jlfot. 
I  kiicvv  no  o:!ur  rcalon,    iv.y  :ord,   but  iha:  I  anv 
an  rr>:i'ih   protv^fiant,  ar.d  haJ  better  bufincfs  than 
th.y  !:.ui,  wMcii  c.-u:-:,:  t:x:r.  tj  crvy  me  ever  fine* 
i  I  have 
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I  have  lived  at  Malaga.     [He  fpeaks  to  the  fecrerary, 
and  tells  him,  that  there  is  fome  likelihood  in  what  I 
faid;  but  it  could  be  remedied,]     /;;j.   Well,  but 
Ifaac,  have  you  no  inclination  to  be  a  good  Chriftian, 
and  to  be  in  the  right  way  of  falvation  ?  You  are  a 
man  of  age,  and  of  reafon,  and  have  a  family  ;  it  is 
time  to  think  of  yoiir  foul.     Mnrt.  My  lord,  I  hope 
God  will  fave  me  in  the  religion  that  I  have  been 
brought  up  in.     I  have  no  inclination  to  change  my 
religion.     Jefus  Chrift  allows  of  no  perfecution.     I 
hope,   my  lord,  there  is  none  here.     Inq.  No,  Ifaac, 
it  is  all  voluntary.     I  would  have  you  think  upon  it 
for  the  good  of  your  foul,  and  of  your  family.  Don't 
you  believe  in  the  holy  father  the  pope,  that  he  is  in- 
fallible, and  that  he  can  abfolve  people  from  their 
fins  ?     Mart.   No,   my  lord,  I  believe  that  he  is  no 
more  than  another  bifhop  -,   and  can  abfolve  no  more 
than  another  clergyman  can  do.  Inq.  Don't  you  believe 
in  purgator)'  ?   Marl.  No,  my  lord,  I  believe  in  no 
fuch  thing.    Irtq.  What!  don't  you  believe  that  there 
is  a  place  called  purgatory,  where  the  fouls  of  thofe 
that  die  are  retained  to  be  purified  before  they  can  go 
to  heaven?   Mart,  No,  my  lord,  I  believe  that  the 
blood  of  Chrift  is  fufficient  to  cleanfe  us  from  our  ini- 
quities,    Inq.  Poor  man !  you  have  been  brought  up 
in  herefy  and  ignorance  from  your  youthful  days.     I 
am  forry  for  yoii  •/  you  will  find  yburfelf  miftaken 
when  it  is  too  late  v  you  have  time  to  confider  upon 
it,  and  I  would  adv^e  you  to  do  it  for  your  own 
gpod.     Can  you  think  of  any  thing  elfe  that  you  have 
oone  that  they 'have  fent  you  here  for?     Mart,   No, 
my  lord.  I  have  had  fome  few  words  with  people-,  but 
I  believe  it  is  inconfiftent  with  this  aflfair.    Liq.  What 
words  had   you    with    the  Spaniards  at   Malaga  ? 
Mar/.  My  lord,  at  firft,  fevcral  defired  n:c  to  fpeak 
the  lingua  for  thtm,  to  help  them  to  fell  their  goods 
|o  ihips  that  came  to  load  there,  and  I  did;  but 
'there  came  fo  many  that  I  could  not  do  bufincfs  far 
■lyfclf,  fo  that  I  defired  them  to  excufe  me,  and 
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to  Tskc  fome  body  clfe :  but  they  flill  importuned  me 
i!\  chat  I  was  obliged  to  tell  them  that  I  would  trou- 
ble my  head  no  xnpre  about  their  bufinefs,  and  thit  I 
had  bufmefs  enough  of  my  own  to  mind :  at  whid 
they  would  fometimes  fall  into  a  paflion,  and  gcDC- 
rally  reflect  upon  my  religion,  which  I  could  not  bear 
at  all  times,  fo  that  we  fometimes  quarrelled  very 
much.  Ifjq.  Very  well,  Ifaac.  Have  you  any  thin}{ 
elfc  to  fay  relating  to  your  affair  ?  MarL  My  lord,  I 
don't  know  what  to  fay.  /»y.  Well,  go  to  your  dun- 
geon, and  think  ypon  what  you  have  done  -,  for  it 
will  be  a  great  help  to  yopr  rcleafement.  I  will  do 
you  what  fervice  I  can;  but  you  muft  do  what  you 
can  to  ferve  yourfelf,  and  think  upon  what  I  have 
faid  to  you. 

I  was  called  to  audience  three  different  times  roorc 
about  tiie  fame  fubje^*,  and  he,  ftill  admonifhing  me 
to  change  my  religion,  gave  uieto  underftand,  though 
he  did  not  fpeak  downright,  that  it  was  the  only  waj' 
to  get  out  of  my  troubles,  which  made  me  very  un- 
caiV  in  my  mind,  feeing  what  he  aimed  at. 

You  mull  know,  that  the  fccretary  writes  in  fhort 
hai'.d  wlui  1  anfwcred  to  his  demands. 

A  vifit  of  one  of  the  lords  Inquifitors,  Don  Petro 

Leonor. 

Don  Fernando,  the  head  gaol-keeper,  one  morn- 
ing, told  me,  that  1  muft  get  my  dungeon  very  clean, 
put  evcrj-  thing  under  the  bed,  and  drefs  myfelf  as 
well  as  I  could  'y  gave  me  fome  anifeed  to  throw  in 
the  fire,  when  I  Ihould  hear  him  come  again,  with 
one  of  the  lordsof  the  Inquifition,  who  was  to  come 
to  fee  me.  Some  time  after,  he  came,  and  I  threw 
the  anillvd  in  the  fire,  to  take  away  the  ftink  of  the 
dunxxcon.  His  lordlhip's  name  was  Don  Petro  Leo- 
nor. Ho  was  the  fccond  inquifitor,  and  thus  he  bc- 
j^un  to  fpcak  to  me,  as  if  he  had  never  heard  talk  of 
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Jnq.  How  do  you  ?  What  is  your  name  ?  Aiarf.  My 
lord,  my  name  is  Ifaac  Martin.  Inq.  Well,  is  the 
gaol  keeper  civil  to  you  ?  Do  you  want  for  any  thing  ? 
Have  you  your  allowance  ?  Alart.  My  lord,  the 
gaol-keeper  is  very  civil,  and  I  believe  that  he  allows 
me  what  is  allowed  *,  but  if  I  had  more  I  could  eat  it. 
[He  fpeaks  to  the  gaol-keeper,  and  a(ks  him  if  he 
gave  me  my  allowance;  the  gaol-keeper  anfwers, 
that  he  did.]  Inq.  Well,  then  you  have  enough,  [faid 
he  to  me.]  Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  not  that  which  trou- 
bles me,  it  is  my  being  detained  here.  I  can  live 
upon  the  allowance,  though  it  is  Ihort.  Inq.  Well, 
can  I  ferve  you  in  any  thing  ?  The  fecretary  (hall . 
write  it  down.  What  have  you  to  fay  ?  Tell  me 
Marl.  My  lord,  I  have  nothing  to  fay  but  what  I 
have  faid.  [You  muil  know  that  there  is  always  a 
fecretary  with  them,  who  carries  pen,  ink  and  paper.] 
Jn^.  Hark  ye,  you  have  been  brought  up  in  herefy  j 
it  IS  a  pity.  You  were  all  good  people  and  good 
Chriftians  in  England  till  Henry  the  eighth  came;  and 
that  was  your  firft  lofs.  Then  came  queen  Elizabeth, 
and  fhe  was  a  very  wicked  woman,  that  every  body 
knows ;  and  here  of  late,  you  have  had  one,  that  you 
call  king  William ;  he  had  no  religion ;  what  he  aime4 
at  was  to  get  the  crown,  and  to  you  have  been  led 
away.  [  A^d  thus  he  run  on  a  long  while.]  Marl.  My 
lord,  I  believe  that  king  William  lived  and  died 
as  a  good  protectant  Chriftian  *,  and  he  received  the 
facrament  from  one  of  our  bifhops  a  little  before  he 
died.  Inq.  I  am  very  well  affured  that  he  had  no  re- 
iigion,  for  I  read  it  in  a  French  book ;  and  as  for 
your  bifhops  and  clergymen,  they  are  a  ftrange  fort  of 
men  to  marry  and  live  fuch  lives  as  they  do.  ^rl.  My 
lord,  I  believe  they  live  very  welh  Inq.  Hold  youf 
tongue,  you  know  no  better  •,  you  are  here  for  the 
good  of  your  foul.  Now  is  a  very  good  time  for  you 
to  renounce  that  herefy  which  you  have  been  brought 
up  in,  and  to  become  a  good  Chriftian,  as  your  fore- 
fathers were.     You  have  time  to  think  of  it ;   there 
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is  nothing  to  difturb  you.  Do  you  fay  your  prayers 
fometimes  ?  Mart,  Yes,  my  lord,  I  fay  my  praycn. 
Inq.  Very  well ;  you  muft  priy  to  God  to  enlighten 
you  in  the  true  faith  of  the  church  of  Rome,  without 
which  no  man  can  be  faved.  It  has  been  faid  that  you 
are  a  Jew,  but  I  don't  believe  it,  though  you  look 
fomething  like  one  ;  but  it  does  not  go  by  looks  al- 
ways. It  may.  be  fome  of  your  relations  formerly  were 
Jews.  Afcr/.  My  lord,  I  never  heard  that  any  of  my 
relations  were  Jews  •,  as  for  my  looks  at  prefect,  I  be- 
lieve they  are  like  a  Jew's  or  a  Turk's.  [Durft  I  to 
have  fpoken,  I  had  told  him  that  he  looked  like 
one,  for  his  lordfhip  had  a  tallov/  wainfcotred  look.] 
7;;^.  Well,  think  \\hat  I  have  faid  to  you  far  the  good 
ot  your  foi:l-,  and  don't  be  hardened  in  your  opinion, 
buc  bf  licve  what  I  fay  is  for  your  good.  You  Eng- 
li(h:nen  mind  eating  and  drinking,  and  your  pleafurcs, 
more  than  religion.  And  fo  he  went  a*vay,  and  glad 
was  I  to  be  rid  of  his  vilit. 

Some  days  after  Don  I'crnando  told  me  I  muft  go 
to  t!:c  r.udience.  Coming  into  the  room,  my  lord  be- 
gun to  fpea!:  to  me  thus. 

/:;7.  V.'cll,  ir.K:c,  Juivc  vou  anv  thing  now  to  tell 
me  rLl.!:::".;^  to  vour  ;ii7ai;-.'  Mr.ri.  No,  my  lord,  un- 
]z\<  !  tell  yiv.i  ihc  lame  thing  over  again,  and  [  belirvc 
it  Will  ]\:,\  i'l^nify  any  thinp:.  7;.y.  Whr.t,  then  you 
IvAve  r.Gthin:.!;  t!!>  to  fav,  ILac  ?  ?d::rt.  No,  mv  lord, 
1  \\:.\t  r:Othing  to  fny.  [l^c  y'mi^^  a  belt  to  call  ths 
g?.')I-ia'.*pv^r,  ;*nd  bids  him  call  anotl.cr  lecretary, 
\/lii;':i  ca:ne  v.--i!i  fome  wrltini^s  in  hi=;  hand,  n''akes 
me  n^ii  v.h^:  1  iiad  faid  in  mv  examination  i  and  or- 
ders  li^e  il'.;rcrar)'  to  reul  aloud  tiie  papers  that  he  had 
in  !.:s  liar.d,  wliich  were  n-^y  accufations.  After  that 
he  r|\'!:c  to  rrc  thi^^.]  l:q.  Well,  what  have  you  to 
fiy  ior  ynjrfeif'?  You  have  henrd  what  you  arc  ac- 
cufec:  '  t  ?  Mr.rt.  My  lord,  there  are  fome  accufa- 
ti-^n".  ti:ac  a;e  true,  and  fo:r.e  are  falfe.  Ltq.  Can 
yo'j  anAvcr  to  tl^cm  nil?  Murt.  Yes,  my  lord,  one 
rv/ter  ii.'orher.  L.i.  So  voii  fha!!-,  but  vou  mull  take 
>oi;r  o.-wii  i:\w.t  vju  will  cip.Uvcr  tri:e,  to  the  bell  of 
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^our  remembrance.  Mart.  Mv  lord,  I  will.  [After 
he  had  given  me  my  oath  as  beiore,  he  faid.  J  Inq.  Do 
you  think  th^t  you  know  any  of  thofc  people  that 
have  fcnt  their  accufations  againft  you  ?  Marl.  My 
iord,  I  do  know  a  great  many,  if  not  all.  I  wi(h 
your  lordftiip  would  fend  for  them,  that  I  may  fee 
them  face  to  face.  Inq.  There  is  no  fuch  thing  prac- 
tifed  here-,  don't  be  hafty  ;  anfwer  juft,  and  declare 
the  truth.     Mart,  So  I  will,  my  lord- 

1.  Accufation.  That  at  your  firft  coming  to  Ma- 
laga, you  went  and  fcoldcd  ar  ihe  fchool-mafter  for 
teaching  your  children  the  Chriuian  doftrine  :  telling 
him  that  you  wiU  teach  them  your  religion ;  and  that 
you  fcnt  them  to  fchool  to  learn  to  read  and  to  write, 
and  not  religion. 

Mart.  My  lord,  I  confefs  the  truth.  I  hope  your 
lordlhip  requires  nothing  elfe.  I  did  go  to  the  fchool- 
mafter,  and  told  him,  that  I  fcnt  my  children  to  learn 
to  read  and  write,  and  not  to  learn  prayers  \  that  I 
would  have  them  brought  up  in  my  religion,  and 
would  teach  them  how  to  pray ;  but  I  did  not  fcoid 
at  him.  I  believe,  my  lord,  I  have  the  liberty  to 
bring  up  my  children  in  my  own  faith,  without  being 
called  to  an  account  for  it.  Ifjq.  No,  fmce  you  live  in 
a  Chriftian  country,  you  muft  let  your  children  be 
brought  up  in  the  Chriftian  faith.  [Bid  me  hold  my , 
tongue  J  and  bid  the  fccretary  write  down  what  I  had 
iaid,  and  that  I  was  guilty  in  fo  doing.) 

2.  Ace.  That  at  divers  times  it  was  remarked, 
ihat  I  did  not  pull  my  hat  off,  nor  pay  any  homage  to 
itnagcs,  but  turned  my  back  to  them. 

A'fart.  My  lord>  in- my  religion  v/e  pay  no  relpeft 
to  graven  images.  I  profefs  myfelf  to  be  a  proteftant, 
and  it  is  againft  my  confcience  to  bow  to  any ;  and 
am  not  obliged  by  articles  of  peace  fo  to  do.  I  be- 
lieve your  lordftiip  knows  what  the  word  proteftant 
means,  hq.  You  live  in  a  country  where  people  do  fo ; 
and  it  gives  ill  examples  if  you  don't  do  as  the  reft. 
Whether  you  believe  it  is  proper  or  not,  to  do, you  muft 
do  it.     Mart.  My  lord,  confidcr  that  I  ;ittv  ^vv  t-^'^- 
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lifli  proteftant,  and  that  I  have  not  the  liberty  of  oon-' 
fcicnce,  if  I  am  obliged  fo  to  do.  [He  bids  the  fe* 
cretary  write  down  what  I  have  faid^J 

3.  Ace.  You  have  faid,  walking  in  your  room 
with  an  Hnglifh  captain,  a  heretic  luce  yourfelf,  that 
purgatory  was  but  an  invention  of  the  church  of  Rome 
to  get  money  ;  for  there  was  one  that  could  ipcak 
the  language  that  heard  you  fay  {o. 

Mart.  My  lord,  I  can't  remember  every  thing  that  I 
have  faid  during  four  years  time.  It  may  be  that  1  hare 
faid  fuch  a  thing;  but  if  I  did,  it  was  not  to  a  Romaa 
catholic.  If  there  was  one  in  the  room  that  heard  me  (ay 
fo  he  muft  be  an  Iri(hman,  who  was  not  very  welcome 
there  ;  for  they  come  more  to  fpy  than  for  any  thing 
elfe.  Jnq  Do  you  think  that  you  know  his  name? 
AfarL  Yes,  my  lord,  I  believe  his  name  is  R.  M. 
Ifiq.  But  how  came  you  to  fay  fuch  things  in  thcfe 
countries  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  my  religion  admits  of 
no  purgatory,  as  I  told  you  before,  and  being  in  my 
own  houfe,  amongft  people  of  my  own  religion, 
not  minding  that  Irilhman,  I  believe  I  did  fay  fo. 
Inq,  A  re  you  not  lorry  for  having  faid  fo  ?  Marl.  My 
lord,  if  I  have  faid  amifs,  I  beg  yoUr  lordfhip's  par- 
don. Ifta.  To  be  fure,  you  ought  not  to  Ipeak  lo  in 
thefe  countries.  Write  down  fecretary,  that  the  he- 
retic begs  pardon  to  the  third  accufation. 

4.  Ace.  That  going  along  with  a  peribn,  he  pulled 
his  hat  off  to  a  crucifix ;  and  you  afked  him  for  what 
reafon  he  pulled  off  his  hat  ?  He  told  you,  to  the  cru- 
cifix -,  and  you  anfwered  him,  we  have  no  fuch  thing 
in  our  country,  and  went  away  without  pulling  off 
your  hat. 

Mart.  My  lord,  I  remember  the  time  very  well, 
it  is  very  true.  I  never  pulled  off  my  hat  to  a  crucifix, 
unlefs  they  are  carried  in  proceflion,  and  then  I  ufcd 
to  pull  it  off;  but  not  in  refpeft  to  the  image,  but  to 
caufe  no  fcandal.  Inq.  Don't  you  find  yourfclf  in  a 
fault  for  fo  doing  ?  For  if  every  body  ihould  do  fo, 
the  Chriftian  religion  would  fall  and  come  to  nothing. 

*f-   My  lord,  if  I  was  a  Roman,  or,  if  by  articles 
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of  peace  between  my  king  and  the  king  of  Spain, 
there  were  fuch  things  mentioned,  that  Englifh  pro- 
teftants  were  obliged  to  pay  homage  to  all  the  cru- 
ciBxes,  images  and  faints;  I  (houid  reckon  myfelf 
guilty  *,  but  as  there  i?  no  fuch  thing,  I  reckon  my- 
Iclf  no  ways  guilty,  and  defire  your  brdihip  to  try 
me  by  the  arncles  of  peace,  that  I  may  know  whether 
I  am  guilty  or  not. 

5.  Ace.  That  you  have  fpoken  f<veral  times  againft 
the  church  of  Rome,  difputing  of  religion,  and  had 
been  admonifhed  feveral  times  to  embrace  our  holy 
faith,  without  which  no  man  can  be  faved ;  but  you 
never  would  give  ear  to  it. 

Mart.  My  lord,  at  my  firft  arrival  in  the  Inqui^ 
fition,  you  granted  me,  that  a  man  might  defend 
his  religion ;  it  is  what  I  have  done.  As  for  being 
admoniflied  to  change  it,  it  has  happened  very  often  ; 
but  I  have  no  inclination  to  change.  Inq.  Could  not 
you  defend  your  religion  without  fpedcing  againft 
the  church  of  Rome? '  A&r/.  My  lord,  I  can't  tell 
how  to  do  that;  for  in  difputing,  as  people  fpoke 
againft  niy  religion  I  fpoke  againft  theirs,  and  gave 
proof  of  fcripture  for  what  I  faid.  Inq.  Hold  your 
tongue  with  your  fcripture ;  there  are  other  things 
befide  fcripture  that  you  muft  believe  that  are  reveaU 
ed  to  the  church.  You  are  in  the  wrong ;  you  muft 
take  care  what  you  fay  m  thefe  countries.  It  was  for 
the  good  of  your  foul  that  you  were  admonijQied ; 
and  I  would  have  you  confider  of  it  at  prefent,  for 
your  own  good. 

6.  Ace.  That  being  aboard  an  Englifh  (hip  with 
your  wife,  and  others  in  company,  a  certain  peribn, 
of  the  female  fex,  was  admoniihuig  your  wife  to  be  a 
good  Chriftian,  and  to  change  her  religion;  and  you 
]bid  her  hold  her  tongue  and  mind  her  own  religion, 
and  not  trouble  herfelf  to  make  converts;  and  you 
fcblded.  at  her  very  much. .  It  was  on  a  Friday,  and 
you  eat  meat.    Do  you  remember  that,  Ifaac  ?  . 

Marl.  Yes,  my  lord,  we  were  very  merry  drinking  of 
Florence  and  punch,  and  that  womavv  ^^  ^n^vj^  va^- 
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ing  of  religion  to  my  wife,  though  fhc  hardly  knew 
wha:  ihs  laid>  and  at  bcft  knew  but  little  of  the  mat- 
ter. I  defircdher  to  be  quiet,  and  told  her  we  did 
not  come  abroad  to  talk  of  religion,  but  to  be  merry; 
which  flie,  continuing  to  talk  of,  made  us  all  very 
uneafy,  fo  that  I  bid  her  hold  her  tongue,  and  mind 
her  own  religion  ;  and  lb  we  quarrelled.  As  for  eat- 
ing meat  of  a  Friday,  I  generally  do,  and  fp  did  flic, 
though  fhe  is  a  Roman  catholic,  hq.  You  are  in  the 
wrong ;  that  woman  gave  good  advice  to  your  wife, 
and  might  have  converted  her  if  it  had  not  been  for 
you ;  but  I  fuppofe  that  you  don't  care  that  flic 
ihould  be  a  Chriftian  ;  you  will  have  her  remain  as 
Ihe  is.  Mar:.  My  lord,  I  hope  fhe  is  a  Chriftian  al- 
ready, and  has  no  mind  to  change  her  religion.  Liq.  If 
it  was  not  for  you  your  family  would  be  ril  good 
Chriftians,  but  you  hinder  them.  Write  down,  fc- 
crctary,  what  the  heretic  fays. 

7.  Ace.  That  being  in  company  with  fome  Englifli 
heretic  captains  at  a  clujrch,  there  were  fome  people 
kneeling  and  praying  to  the  image  of  the  virgin 
Mary,  and  the  captains  afked  you  if  they  prayed  to 
the  image,  to  which  you  anfwcred.  Yes ;  that  they 
v.ere  brought  up  in  that  way  of  worfhipping  from 
their  infancy,  and  that  the}'  knew  no  better,  being 
brought  up  in  ignorance. 

Mcirt.  My  lord,  I  have  been  divers  times  walk- 
ing with  captains  ;  1  don't  remember  this  particular 
time;  it  may  be  that  fome  body  heard  me  fay  fo; 
but  I  am  fure  I  fpoke  Englifli,  and  it  muil  be 
an  Iriihrr/an  that  heard  me  fay  fo.  Ix(7.  You 
think  that  no  body  underftands  what  you  fay;  but 
you  are  miftaken,  and  people  hearing  you  talk  fo, 
may  believe  that  they  are  brought  up  in  igno- 
rance, and  not  in  the  right  way.  A^arf.  My  lord, 
I  did  not  f;iy  it  dedgncdly  to  make  them  believe  fo, 
neither  did  I  knew  that  any  body  underftood  me,  but 
thofe  captains  that  are  of  the  fame  religion  as  I  am ; 
if  I  have  faid  amifs,  1  beg  your  lordlhip's  pardon.    It 

was 
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was  through  ignorance,  not  knowing  that  fuch  things 
might  not  be  faid  in  thefe  countries.  Inq.  You  have 
more  malice  than  ignorance  in  what  you  fay.  You 
know  too  much  of  what  you  ihould  not  know,  and 
you  won't  know  what  you  fhould  know.  Do  you 
beg  pardon  of  this  holy  tribunal  for  having  faid  lb  ^ 
Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  I  have  faidamifs.  [Hefpeaks 
to  the  fecrerary,  Ihaking  his  head,  Write  down  what 
the  heretic  fays  ;  I  wiih  begging  pardon  may  do.] 

8.  Ace.  That  being  a  walking  with  feveral  mer* 
chants,  the  holy  hoft  paflTed  by,  they  all  pulled  off 
their  hats,  and  fome  kneeled  down,  but  you  did 
not  fo  much  as  pull  your  hat  oflF,  which  cauled  a 
great  fcandal;  infomuch,  that  fome  people  had  a 
mind  to  ftab  you,  for  feeing  you  fo  irreverent  in  a 
Chrifliaji  country. 

Mart.  My  k>rd,  it  is  falfe.  I  have  lived  fever^J: 
years  in  Roman  countries,  and  know  that  by  ar- 
ticles of  peace  I  am  oUiged  to  have  my  hat  off; 
and  during  my  living  at  Malaga  I  always  took  care  to 
caufe  no  fcandal     But  for  bowing  or  kneeling  I  did 
not,  nor  am  obliged  to  it^  for  it  is  againft  our  reli- 
gion.    As  for  people  dabbing  me,  I  have  run  thofe 
hazards  many  a  time  upon  the  account  of  my  reli- 
gion.   Inq.    But  thefe  people  would  not  accufe  you 
if  it  was  not  true.     Mart.  My  lord,  they  accufe  me 
of  being  a  Jew,  muft  that  be  true  ?  I  wi(h  vour  lord- 
(hip  would  let  me  fee  my  accufers;  for  whilft  I  atm 
here,  they  may  accufe  me  of  murder,  and  I  muft  a  * 
fwer  to  a  thing  that  I  know  nothing  of.     I  don't  urfi 
derftand  this  way  of  juftice-,  let  the  fecrctary  write 
down  what  you  pleafe.  Iftq.  Don't  you  be  in  a  paflion,. 
Ifaac.     Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  very  hard  to  be  accufed   . 
of  things  that  one  knows  nothing  of.  In  other  courts 
one  fees  their  accufers.     I  don't  underftand  this  way 
of  juftice,  my  lord.     It  fignifies  nothing  to  me  to 


Juftice ;  but   you   deny 

AIart»  Yes,  my  lord,  I  do,  for  it  is  falfc. 


35b      TheSn^BefingtaiUAAt  hfUirimi 

9. '  Ace.  Toa  have  been  ihicittiiDd  dmn  dpi^ 
with  tlv  pf^s  ftudu^ty  ui  tbefecoiidtnei)  |B>d]|Mi' 
bave  iilH  dutyou  dkl  luK  Tdbehiai.  aiKl  tBjicte 
ofrB^thMttr  bvtft' 70U. 

Jl^/.  My  kml;  ic  is  true,  I  have  faid  fo.  /». 
How  Cfttne'ypa  tot  iky  fof  Don't  you  value  the  holy 
&tlier,  4^uch  b  God. on  earth?  Mart.  My  lord, 
talking  with  finiae  people^  which  were  very  trouble* 
JbnuE.'about  idig^on,  WJ  have  threatened  me  with  ibc 
pope^s  a^^im^i  aw}  ocing  an  Engliih  protellwt, 
notjwloitt^ii^-mdiedmrchof  Rome,  I  thought  Uiit 
he  had  nothing  to  doiwtth  me.  Inq.  What !  Then 
yoa'valiirno  bo^.  Man.  I  beg  your  lordfhtp'a 
pardon.- "i'valii:'  sU  mankind  as  being  feilow-crca- 
turcSt  Inliie  tlie.popc  as  bifhop  of  Rome,  but  not 
for  what  nithori^  he  ha&  over  me,  for  J  believe  he 
has  tior»4^  '/lif.  You  .tVe  miflaken,  Ifaac.  AN'ho  Is 
the  head:«f79ur  church  I  Mart.  My  lord,  I  fee  to 
my  ferrow  that  I  was  miftakcn.  Chritl:  Jefus  is  ihc 
head  of  our  church.  1x0.  What !  Then  you  allow 
no  head  upon  earth?  hlarf.  No,  my  lord.  Inq. 
tMd  your  tongue*  you  are  an  unbeliever^  he  U  God 
upon  earth. 

10.  Ace.  That  being  a  walking  mth  Ibote  cap*, 
tuns  of  Ibips,  there  was  a  procdlion  going  by,  anj 
you  bid  them  to  retire,  and  not  to  mind  It,  thoi^ 
it  was  their  defign  to  fee  it,  but  you  hindered  then 
put  of  difrefpeft  to  it.  \~ 

W  Mart.  My  lord,  proceflions  are  very  ftequebC' 
in  Malaga.  I  have  oftentimes  been  in  compaof: 
with  captains  chat  never  were  in  Roman  countnew 
and  they  not  knowios  that  people  went  tfaeie  &[' 
devotion,  would  laugh,  and  fbme  would  noc  pidt, 
their  hats  off;  fo  that  I  often  bid  them  ic^r^  ijo', 
caufe  fto  Icandal-,  1  hope  there  is  no  hacin 'Jja.tbjqi:^ 
my  lord.  /j«j.  Haveyou  no  rcfocS  for  ogr  prvc^,* 
^os?  \Abrt.  My  lord,  living  m  a  Roman  cgM^tfTst 
^t  I  m^t  caiile  no  fcandal,  1  uled  to  pull  <»f  w^j 
hat,   but    not  in  rcfpcft  to  the  images  ^uc  woO-. 
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n.  Ace.  That  the  proceflion  went  by,  and  all 
the  people  kneeled  down,  and  worlhipped,  and  you 
ftood  with  your  hat  on  and  took  no  notice  of  it,  which 
caufed  a  great  fcandal. 

Mart.  My  lord,  I  remember  nothing  ofthe  accu- 
(ation,  but  I  beliere  it  is  falfe ;  and  if  1  did  not  pull 
my  hat  off,  it  was  becaufe  the  hoft  was  not  there:  but 
for  kneeling  or  bowing,  as  I  told  your  lordQiip  be- 
fore, I  never  do.  Your  lordfhip  tries  me  as  if  I  was 
a  Roman ;  I  am  a  proteftant.  I  gave  a  fmall  account 
of  my  religion  to  yotir  lordfhip  at  my  firft  coming; 
if  I  was  a  Roman  I  (hould  be  guilty.  Inq.  Well, 
but  though  you  have  the  liberty  to  live  in  theie  Chrif- 
tian  countries,  you  have  not  the  liberty  to  do  what 
you  pleafe.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  hope  that  Englilh 
proteftants  have  liberty  of  confcience  in  thefq  coun- 
tries, by  articles  of  peace,  or  elfe  they  would  not  live 
here.  The  Spaniards  are  not  molefted  in  England 
upon  the  account  of  their  religion.  Inq.  You  ought 
to  conform  yourfelf  to  the  country  that  you  live  in. 

12.  Ace.  That  being  in  your  houfe,  an  Englifh 
captain  fpeaking  to  you,  afked  you  if  you  was  a  Jew, 
and  you  fell  a  laughing,  and  faid,  that  you  did  not 
value  what  fuch fcandalous  people  faid;  that  you  was 
ready  to  give  an  account  of  your  religion. 

Mart.  It  is  true,  my  lord,  I  little  valued  what 
fuch  fcandalous  people  faid,  and  was  always  ready  to 
give  an  account  of  my  faith;  and  little  thought  I 
mould  be  fent  here  to  be  examined,  to  know  whether 
I  was  a  Jew  or  no ;  there  are  clergymen  enough  at 
Malaga.  Inq,  This  is  the  propereft  place  to  be  ex- . 
amined,  and  it  is  no  laughing  matter  in  this  country 
to  bear  the  name  of  a  Jew.  Mart.  My  lord,  before 
1  came  to  Malaga  I  had  lived  in  feveral  parts  of  Spain 
and  Portugal.  I  knew  that  Jews  are  not  allowed  to 
live  in  thofe  countries,  and  are  burnt  if  they  don'c 
change  their  religion,  if  taken  up  by  the  Inquifitirm. 
Had  I  been  a  Jew  I  fliould  not  come  here  to  live 
with  a  wife  and  four  children  to  run  thefc  liazards.    L 


J 


bijStwt  y.ourlordlhip  VniiTriirfrnrinT^irlinriHiltf' 
,  Ay;  y^rTiy»Mlftiifc,,,Mt  yaupiftirtiliiimyh 

ikbrafi^'  ^d  f  ou  fay  that  you  are  no  Jew  1  ^4tK«i 
■th^'namtyfighify  nothing,  my  lord,  I  thank  Gtrf 
I  tUQ  a  ^>od  Cptiftian,  and  hope  to  have  a  Ourr  ht 
tbc  iperit  rff  jt^t  precious  blood  that  Chrift  has  fh«d 
mkin  the  O^s,  for  the  redemption  of  majikind,  iml 
JiOpe  to  die  if)  the  fame  faith. 

'     1 3.  Act.  T|ut  you  never  gave  any  thing  (o  thoA  • 
dm  bcB^fbr  thelbuls  that  are  in  piirgator}',  but  huffed 
them,  gliding  them  to  the  dtvil. 

Mart.  Iy!yl^td,Kisinie.buthedoesnotTtientiotiti« 
icafen'W&jtI'didlb.  Inq.  Well,  letils  hear-,  but  fpeik 
die  truth  ;■  h^wa'i  it?  Mah.  My  k>rd,  the  perfot 
thaci»ines  fo  4>^,  knows  me  very  well  to.be  a  proce^ 
.tan(>  he  come?  gejierailv  every  niiiht  almy  door.  I  often  ■ 
ddored  of  hKn  toexcurc  me;  that  1  £rave  00  alimfbr , 
ilu  Ibuls  thatare  in  }Hirg:v[orv;  but^the  morv  [ex- 
cufed  mvfelf  the  more  ht  inlifted;  infomuch  that  he 
called  me  hcrenc  dog,. telling  one  dwt  I  WM-dilBA'd, 
and  fhould  go  to  the  devil.  ]  rtfirained-at  nviieflB 
I  could  fpeaking  to  him  \.  but  at  laft  g2vf '>Will4 
good  as  he  brought.  I  allow  rayfelf  iMt  -i  UrIMb 
blame  in  putting  m^fetf  in  a  pafTion  v^ith  fucK*  ttH»t 
but  one  is  not  mailer  of  one's  lelf  at  all  tinM9V''<IH( 
though  I  lived  in  a  Roman  country,  I  don-'t'dkiafc'tliic' 
1  am  obliged  ,to  take  alt  the  abufes  that  I  kiifMl- 
ceived  upon  the  account  of  my  religion.  I'JMe 
'  ^ven  fomeutiles  alms  to  people  that  afl«d  -fla*4i 
'  a  civil  way,  but  not  to  ^n,^  for  fouls'  deyoRilf. 
/«^.  What !  Then  you  don't  believe  there  u.ft)iai||i- 
tory?  M^t.  Noi  my  lord,  I  don't  beliiveH£df#4i. 
.any  fuch  thing.  /«;.  Have  you  declired  fticwji? 
Mart.  Yes,  my  lofd.     /«}.  "WeH,  hold  y 

fay  no  more.  -x 

14.  Ace.  TFiat  people  being  in  conpHiy^  I 
heard  you  fay  that  you  feared  no  jii(Kcei^ttd  A 
aflted  you  if  you  did  not  fear  the  Inquijiriof^  i'"" 
anf.vercd,   No;  that  you  were  op  Jew  1 
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Catholic,  that  you  was  an  EngUfh  Proteftant ;  and  that 
file  inquifition  nad  nothing  to  do  with  you.  Mart.  My 

'Jord^  I  have  oftentimes  faid  fo.  Inq^.  What,  are 
you  under  no  laws,  bccaufe  you  are  an  Englifhman  ? 
Mart.  My  lord,  an  honefl:  man  fears  no  juftice.  I 
knoWv  that  let  me  li^e  where  I  will,  I  am  fubjcdl  to 
the  civil  laws  of  the  country ;  but  I  did  not  believe 
the  ecclefiaflical  law,  as  I  luppofe  you  call  this,  had 
any  power  over  Englifli  Protellants.  /jfij.  You  think, 
that  becauie  you  are  an  Englifh  Protean  t,  you  may 
fay  or  do  what  you  pleafe.  This  is  a  cguntry  where 
people  mu£t  take  a  great  deal  of  care  v/hat  they  fay. 
Mart.  My  lord^  I  lived  fuch  a  life  at  Malaga,  that 
I  feared  no  juftice ;  if  I  have  faid  amifs,  I  beg  your 
JLordftiip's  pardon.  Inq^.  Do  you  beg  pardon  of  the 
holy  office,  for  what  you  have  faid  ?  Mart.  My  lord, 
if  I  have  faid  amifs,  I  beg  pardon.  Inq^.  Secretary, 
wrhe  down  diat  the  heretic  begs  pardon  to  that  ac- 
cufation  -,  I  wilh  it  may  do. 

1 5th  Ace.  That  you  have  had  Jews  in  your  houfe, 
without  giving  notice  to  the  commiflioner  Of  the  In- 
quifition,  that  they  might  be  taken  up,  and  profe- 
cuted  according  to  the  laws  of  the  country.  How 
durft  you  to  do  fuch  things  P  Do  you  remember  any 
fuch  things  .^ 

Mart.  Yes,  My  Liord,  I  do  very  well.  ///y.  Let  U5 
hear  what  you  have  to  fay  for  yourfcif }  Mart.  My 
lx>rd,  there  came  a  (hip  bound  for  Leghorn,  that 
had  a  paflenger  that  came  to  my  houfe.  He  fpoke 
very  good  Spanilh ;  and  I  believe,  by  his  looks,  he 
was  a  Jew.  He  ftayed  with  his  captain  about  two 
hours  at  my  houfe.  I  never  faw  him  before  nor  fince; 
he  miight  be  a  Chriftian,  for  what  1  knew  \  but  being 
bound  for  Leghorn,  and  fpeaking  good  Spanith,  I 
thought  he  was  a  Jew.  That  is  all  that  I  know  of  the 
-man.     God  knows  what  religion  he  was  of.     Inq,  Do 

^you  know   the  perfon  that  has  fent  his  accufation 

.  againft  you?  Mart.  Yes,  my  lord,  his  name  is  A. 

,  H-  a  man  of  a  forry  charafter. 

Vol.  V.  A  a  \C^^ 


i£th  Ace  Thu  it  \a  coafinaed  by  fcvcral  pnpl^^ 
^itfdK  ftid  here^  Iliiac  ^tlutiiit  ditring  his  living  it 
fJUiaffi,  has  at  divers  tiitjes,  IboMm  himfelf  veiyjif^' 
lifiei^d  agurift  the  hoij.  fahh  of  the  church  of  RmM^ 
and  has  hindeitd  fane  pe&fHii  firom  embracuig  ict 
and,  had  it  not  ban  for  fit  filtc  6f  his  family,  Ik 
had  been  murdered  'long  iigo»  ittid  we  recnmroadi 
hina  to  your  holy  office,  A.a  daagierous  and  peraki 
•OS man  ag^unft  the hc^  f^diof  the  church  ofRoaib, 
and  as  one.of  its  gceueft  totaacs  i  ^nd  a  great  aaUf 
report;  that  he  is  ft  Jcir.  ^  We  4efin>  your  h<dy  oibik 
nal  will  examine  him,  *uh  a  great  deal  of  '  '"  * 
jKcording  ^  The  c^oin  a£  ^^t  h6if 

S'vt  him  fbch  x:hi^tileDncnt  kk  -foor'h 
ink  fit,  as  wcU  in  body,  a)  in  cbadMSi.  .  . 
Inf.  Well,  what  have  yt^  to  fajl^^Mi^BifiSie 
what  a  charader  people  gjve  you?  Soft;,  yttda^t 
very  wicked  man !  Mart.  My  Ibfd,  I  f&pMfeihde 
are  very  good  Chriflians  that  gnc  me  this  ditttffeert 
God  knows  beft  what  to  do  with  theth.  Tliece  i> 
none  of  them  that  can  fay,  that  I  have  WToii^gcdlS; 
body  at  Malaga.  I  have  always  profcAed  myfijfto 
be  a  Proteftant ;  and  for  that  reafoo,  and  no  oAcr, 
I  have  been  brought  here.  I  h<^  God  frill  enabk 
me  to  go  through  thefe  afflictions.  [  am  very  iMB 
afTured;  that  your  lordlhip  knows  that  I  am  no  Jew. 
As  for  what  charaAcr  they  give  me,  God  knciws  lieft 
whcthef  I  deferve  it  or  no.  I  have  anlweitd,  oojoiv 
examination,  the  truth,  to  the  beft  of  my  imlcoi- 
brance  ;  and  I  believe  your  k}rdlhip  knows  it  to  he 
J'o;  and  knows,  that  thofe  people  which  irforhitd 
againft  me,  are  but  people  of*  a  very  indifiSctnt  cki- 
rafter,  who  have  always  envied  me,  'ever  &iee'  I 
lived  at  Mat^a.  Inq.  Moft  of  your  acc^fets  "^ 
your  countrymen.  Sure,  they  would  im-^rik 
againft  you,  if  it  was  not  fo  !  Mart.  My  Idid,  ^OHfe 
whom  you  reckon  my  countrymen,  are  the'^Vesft'efe- 
mies  I  have.  I  deny  them  for  countrynvin.  '"TCfcy 
arc  Ihlh.      It  is  true  that  Irdaivi  bd(M^  €o  w 
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crown  of  England  -,  but  thefe  people  have  deferted 
From  our  army>   and  are  enemies  to   my  religion, 
king,  and  country,  and  the  worfl  that  an  Englifh  Pro- 
teftant  can  have  abroad.  1  wonder,  my  lord,  that  there 
IS  never  a  merchant,  or  a  man  of  any  good  repute, 
that  has  declared  any  thin^  againft  me.     Inq.  Hold 
your  tongue.     Do  you  think  that  I  will  believe  all 
ybu  fay  ?  To  be  fure,  you  have  beeii  a  very  wicked 
man,  by  what  is  mentioned  here  ^   and  you  deny  a 
£reat  many  thiilgs,  and  are  fo  malicious,  that  you 
'  give  what  turn  you  pleafe  to  things.     I  have  hoard 
pf  you  fout  years  ago.    You  are  a  fly  man.     But  we 
have  tortures  to  m^e  people  fpeak  the  truth,  if  thq^ 
'do  not.     Mors.  My  lord,  you  may  do  what  you 
pleafe  with  me.     I  cannot  help  myfelf.     Your  lord- 
Ibip  knows  that  I  have  declared  the  truth.     Inq.  You 
IhaJl  have  a  lawyer  to  defend  your  caulc ;    but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  very  bad.     [The  lawyer  is  called  in  j  my 
lord  tells  him  that  I  am  a  ftrong  heretic ;  that  he 
has  examined. me-,  that  I  deny  a  great  many  things 
of  which  I  am  a«nifed.     He  bids  him  write  to  Ma- 
laga, to  know  what  they  fay  of  me :  tells  hini  that 
my  cafe  is  very  bad,  but  might  be  remedied;  but  I 
would  not]    Go,  you  are  guilty.    You  may  repent 
of  what  you  have  (aid,  if  you  do  not  take  care.  Sign 
thefe  papers,   which  is  what  you  confefi.      [Tnc 
la\vyer  laid  yea,  and  nay,  to  what  my  lord  fald,  and 
rpoice  not  a  word  to  me,  bor  I  to  him  ^  fo  I  went 
away  to  my  dungeon. 

Don  Fernando  had  oftentimes  told  me,  that  if  I 
would  go  to  audience,  I  might,  if  I  defired  it.  Find- 
ing that  I  was  a  fortnight  without  being  called,  I  told 
tiim,  that  I  deiired  audience ;  which  was  granted  me 
two  or  thtee  days  afterwards. ,  Coming  into  the  room, 
my  Lord  begun  thus. 

Inq.  Well,  Ifaac,  What  have  you  to  fay  in  yoiif 
defence  ?  You  have  demanded  audience.  Af^r/.  My 
lord,  I  have  nothing  to  fay,  but  what  I  have  faid  al- 
ready.    I  come  to  beg  the  favour  of  your  lordfliip  to 


a..  *  .    r   ( 


SS^        •thc'Suffcrings  of  Isaac  fiM*rilf  " 

difpatch  me.  I  believe  you  have  done  exkifutSagmf 
me.  I  remember,  that  diey  defired  your  lordA^to 
chaftife  me  in  body  and  wealth.  I  believe  tfaacita^ 
body  has  been  chaftifed  enough,  in  iufiedng  whul 
have  fuffered ;  and  to  be  locked  up  in  a  daik  dm^ 
geon,  by  myfelf,  where  I  am  ufed  woiie  thad  a  dcor 
As  for  what  wealth  God  has  given  me,  your  kid* 
fbip  is  welcome  to  it.  If  I  am  fuch  a  bad  man,  m 
'  people  report,  fetter  me,  and  fend  me,  with  my  k^ 
mily,  abcxu-d  any  ihip ;  let  her  be  bound  where Jht 
will,  God  will  provide  for  us.  Inq.  Hold,  hold,  Ifiuic^ 
things  are  not  done  fo  foon  as  you  think  fat..  Yw 
*  have  broken  the  ardcles  of  peace,  by  your  own  coo- 
fefllon.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  am  very  fonry  if  I  hafe. 
1  defire  your  brdfhip  would  fhew  them  to  me  i  dac 
I  may  know  in  what  I  am  gtiilty.  Inq.  I  have  tbn. 
You  (hall  fee  them  another  time.  There  is  a  cristt 
deal  to  be  faid  in  your  affair.  Have  yoa  stny  Aiag 
clfe  to  fay  ?  MarL  No,  My  lord,  I  defire  to  be 
tried  by  them.  You  was  pleafed  to  tell  me,  dxat 
you  would  quickly  difpatch  me.  I?jq.  Go,  go  to 
your  dungeon,  and  think  uJ)on  what  you  have  oboe. 

When  I  came  to  my  dungeon,  I  was  rcfolved  to  aik 
for  no  more  audience ;  and  wondered  that  fuch  a  mao, 
who  fits  upon  a  throne  betwixt  two  crucifixes,  at- 
tributing to  himfelf  holinefs  and  infallibility,  ihooU 
tell  me  fo,  many  lies;  and  found  that  there  tias 
fto  way  of  redemption,  but  by  praying  to  God^to 
give  nie  tlrength  to  overcome  the  miferics  that  I  wis 
in,  and  in  his  mercy,  to  deliver  me  from  thdr 
hands. 

Some  days  after,  Don  Jofeph  Equarez,  the  tiiU 
inquifitor,  can^  with  a  fecretary  to  my  dungeon.  Hid 
•  thus  he  begun. 

Inq.  How  do  you  do,  Ifaac  ?  Have  you  any  thiliK 

'  'to  lay  in  your  defence  ?  Can  I  ferve  you  in  any  thiasT 

*^eli  me.     AlarL  My  lord,  I  have  nothing  tof^f, 

t  what  I  have  faid  already.    I  think  it  is  very  hod 

be  kept  here  fo  long.     Inj.  Hark  ye,  you  ttArib 
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yoQ  Englifhmen,  that  we  aim  at  your  wealth  s  but 
you  are  midaken :  there  is  no  fuch  thins.  You  have 
confefled,  that  you  did  not  pull  your  hat  off  at  our 
images.  You  ought  to  do  it,  living  in  thefe  Chrif- 
tian  countries,  whether  you  bcrlieve  in  them  or  no  j 
for  it  (hews  ill  examples,  if  you  do  not.  MarL  My 
lord,  we  Proteftants  never  do  fuch  things  *,  it  is 
againft  our  religion  and  againd  our  confcience  fo  to 
do.  Inq.  You  mud  all  do  it  in  this  country,  and  it 
is  a  thing  that  ought  to  be  done.  Sc£  if  I  can  fcrve 
you  in  any  thing?  Marl,  If  your  lordlhip  would 
be  pleafed  to  get  me  out  of  this  mifcry,  1  (hould  be 
very  much  obliged  to  you.  Inq.  There  is  tuvc  for 
all  things.  You  have  been  brought  up  in  hereCy  ; 
you  are  here  for  the  good  of  your  foul ;  you  muft 
^lighten  yourfelf  in  the  true  faitli.  I  will  do  you 
all  the  fervice  I  can.  Have  you  any  thing  elfe  to 
lay  ?  Marl.  My  lord,  I  hope  to  be  faved  in  the 
faith  that  I  am  in.  Inq.  Well,  think  upon  what  I 
«have  faid  to  you.     Fare  you  well. 

Description  of  the  IxquisiTioN  of  GB.  A  NAD  A. 

In  my  difmal  folitude,  having  no  comfort  of  the 
.world  but  to  fee  Don  Fernando  and  Don  Bakaz^r, 
when  tl'iey  came  to  light  my  lamp  mornings  and 
jiights,  I  ftudied,  as  much  as  I  could,  to  get  jnto 
their  favour,  that  I  might  have  feme  imall  comfort 
^n  (peaking  to  them.  They  were  both  pretty  civil 
in  their  way ;  but  efpecially  Don  Fernando,  who 
jtold  me,  he  had  been  a  paflcnger  aboard  an  Engliih 
fliip,  and  the  captain  was  very  civil  to  him  ;  and  that 
he  loved  the  Engliih  very  well ;  thit  he  would  do 
me  all  the  fervice  that  he  could  -,  bidding  me  to  take 
patience ;  that  he  believed  my  cafe  was  not  mortal ; 
Md  he  believed,  that  if  J  would  change  my  religion, 
I  Ihould  foon  be  at  liberty  :  that  he  thought  I  was 
•wife  enouuh  to  fee  what  I  was  there  for :  that  the 
Jtioiy  Inquifition  had  a  mind   to  make  me  a  good 
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Chriftian.  I  told  him,  that  I  thdUght  their  lordiS^ 
aimed  at  that;  but  it  was  a  thing  that  I  could  m 
do ;  that  it  was  againft  my  confcience ; '  and  I  defirei 
him  to  let  me  have  as  much  of  his  convetlatibA  ai 
he  could.  He  told  me,  that  he  was  not  allowed  to 
talk  to  the  prifoners,  but  would  conie  now  and  then 
to  talk  a  little  to  me ;  which  he  did  fometindes,  optt^ 
ing  the  clofe  door,  and  through  the  grated  one,'  w6 
lifed  to  talk  together  for  two  or  three  minutes ;'  whic^ 
was  a  great  deal  of  fatisfaftion  to  ine  in  my  difiiul 
folitude.  I  aimed  to  learn  of  him  what  I  could,  re- 
lating to  the  fecrets  of  the  Inquifition.  Bat  as  they 
are  fwom  to  keep  fccret  the  ways  they  have,  I'c6uld 
get  but  little  out  of  him. 

The  Inquifition  is  like  a  palace,  till  you  open  the 
doors  of  the  dungeons ;  and  then  it  looks  very  dif- 
mal.     It  is  built  much  in  the  fame  riianner  as  a  con- 
vent, with  galleries  all  round  it.     There  are  dungeons 
on  the  ground  floor,  up  one  pair  of  flairs,  and  up 
two  pair  of  ftairs,  all  in  the  fame  nature.     They  arc 
about  fifteen  foot  long,  and  ten  in  breadth ;  two  doors 
to  each  dungeon,  well  bolted,  and  well  locked  ;  light 
enough  to  fee  to  read,  in  fomc  pares  where  the  light 
gives.     1  here  are  three  lords  Inquifitors;  but  that 
is  but  one  that  examines  at  an  audience.     They  hm 
their  apartments  in  the  Inquifition.     There  arc  five 
fecBetaries,    two  gaol-keepers,  which   receive  falary 
from  the  king.      The  king  names  the  Inquifitois, 
and  the  pope  confirms  them.      Don  Baltazar,  the 
under-gaoKkeeper,  told  me,  there  were  about  a  hun- 
dred dungeons ,  and  each  perfon  is  in  one  by  him- 
lelf.     The  prifoners  are  let  out  but  one  at  a  tinae, 
to  fetch  their  allowance,  or  to  throrw  out  their  dirt, 
which  is  twice  a  week  each,  and  then  they  are  locked 
up.     Every  prifoner  is  allowed  five  pence  halfpenny 
a  day,  Englifh  coin,  for  all  neceffaries.     The  gad- 
keeper  comes  •  and  aflcs  you  twice  a  week,  what  you 
will  have  to  eat  or  to  drink,  as  far  as  it  would  go.   I 
was  allowed  between  four  and  five  pound  of  oread 

a  week} 
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4  week ;  two  pound  and  a  quarter  of  meat,  which  I 
jufed  to  make  fix  boilings  of;  and  on  a  Ei;ida}r, 
boiled  fome  bread  with  a  litde  oil  and  greens  toge« 
thcr  fpr  my  dinner.  I  was  bcft  proyidca  with  wine ; 
for  1  had  about  fix  pints  of  our  meafure  per  week. 
Groens  I  had  plenty  to  put  jn  my  pot.  I  ha(ff  at 
breakfaft  apiece  of  bread,  as  big  as  ^-  couple  of  eggs, 
a  gla(s  of  wine  and  a  glais  of  water  mixed  together, 
and  at  fupper  the  fame ;  but  at  dinner  I  had  always 
my  fix  ounces  of  meat  (except  Fridays)  and  a  great 
deal  of  greens  boiled  along  with  it ;  fo  that  my  belly 
jvas  pretty  full  at  dinner.  The  firft  day  my  meat 
was  fweet ;  but  the  fecond  it  fmelt,  and  the  third  ' 
jt  ftunk,  and  was  green  in  fummer-time  :  but  I  ufed 
to  eat  it,  having  nothing  elfe.  At  firfl:  I  thought  it 
yeiy  hard  to  be  reduced!^ to  fuch  an  allowance,  hav- 
ing lived  in  plenty ;  but  fomctime  after  I  was  ufed 
io  it ;  but  grew  very  lean,  though,  I  thank  God,  I 
enjoyed  my  health  almoft  all  the  time  I  was  there. 

The  Inquifitors  are  refpefted  by  every  body ;  but 
more  for  fear  than  for  love.  They  all  keep  their 
.coaches.  I  ajQced  Don  Fernando  one  day,  if  the  pri- 
soners were  kept  long  there ;  for  I  had  heard  that 
they  were  kept  ibmetimes  ten  years;  to  which  he 
anfwered,  ten  is  nothing,  for  fometimcs  they  are  kept 
xwenty  and  thirty  years,  and  fometimes  three  or  four 
l)efore  they  are  examined.  .  Hearing  thefe  words  I 
'was  troubled  very  much,  fo  that  1  was  afraid  to  afk 
iim  any  thing  elfe  at  that  time.  The  prifoncrs  are 
allowed  earth;:n  plates,  and  pipkin^  and  an  earthen 
ftbye  to  light  fire  in ;  pitchers  to  jtiold  water,  three 
«bafkets  to  put  their  bread  and  neceflaries  in,  a  wooden 
fpoon,  a  broom,  and  a  bafon  to  do  what  one  -has  oc- 
cafion  in.  There  are  no  fhelves  nor  tables  aUowjExl, 
HOT  any  thing  to  fit  upon  but  fome  boards,  that  are 
faftened  in  the  wall  which  your  bed  is  upon.  You 
are  allowed  no  knife  nor  fork  ;  fo  that  tn^ey  are  ob- 
liged to  part  their  meat  with  their  tee^h  and  fingers 
as  well  as  they  can.    I  had  heard^  many  years  be- 
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^ze;,I>wM  .^^  U[^  thtt  tbcf  gave  meat;  w'ttKout 
l)pQes:to.,thc  piibntiV.duKmit  in  the  Inquifidoat 
^^.E^i  ^  ^royr,  when  I. came  there,  I  found  the 
f^fipSi^Tj  i  ,&>f  forpetlnfes  out  of  fix  ounces,  I  beiitvt, 
I.h»4  b^t  t^rce.or  four  of  tnHt.  The  prifoners  are 
QQ(C  ttlawfd  books,,  pin,  ink,  'not  papa- ;  and  if  tbey 
4fe  tljurre ,  cf er  fo  many  years,  Uiey  can  never  hear 
f^bm  theit  £imUy  or  reUtions.  They  are  nofcaUniHa 
to.  hear  fernion^  or  mafs,  nor  to  take  tbeiil£rAn(tei 
and  if  diey  pray,  it  piuft  be  to  folEtSy  t|iat  bq  "vA 
.can  hear  them,  upon  ^ain  of  being  chaSi&d,'  Jj^f 
..t  was  one  day  unging  t6  iny^lf  y^  foft^'utUdlb- 
'mg  np  body  heard  me,  ,the'  fixth  pfalm,  in^i^«lt 
very  a  pnpos  for  the  condidOn  1  was  ih);  lineOaii 
f'ernando  came  and  threatened  mc,  aiid  bid'n^Md 
iny  tongue.  I  alked  his  pardon,'  and  I  Sbund-k.'otii 
sitcrwardfi,  that  they  waUced  fc^y,  Ki'heitr.  ff.:d^ 
prifopers  made  any  noife,  or '  fpoke  one  .to  amxfat^ 
They  ar^e  lb  jecnrt  in  thdr  ways,  that  ifeveril  fiienft 
and  relations  -may  be  in  the  fame  Inquificion,  ahd  not 
know  of  it.  <.-.''. 

If  a  perfon  dies  thftrc,  he  is  buried  without  aBy«. 
remony  :  but  he  is  allowed  to  confcfs  to  a  prieft'bei' 
fore  he  dies.  If  after  he  is  dead  he  is  found  guilnf, 
his  bones  are  brought  in  a  box  to  be  burnt,  '«4un  tte 
jiuie  da  Fi  is  celebrated,  when  they  deliv^*  pcmle 
QUt  of  the  Inquilition,  to  receive  the  punShnmrft 
which  they  have  been  condemned.  '  The  fw^bute 
are  not  to  know  their  accufers,  nor  what  they  arCsc- 
tufed  of  i  they  mull  guels  it,  and  accufe  theiiiicl*er: 
and  if  they  do  not,  they  torture  them  to  m^e  thoBi 
confefs  J  and  by  thefe  violences  many  arc  inadcft) 
Confefs  things  that  they  were  never  guilty  of,  in  *- 
der  to  confifcate  what  they  are  worth'  In  the'  wdiid, 
Vrhich  they  take  care  to  have  in  their  oWn  hauv; 
for  when  they  feize  a  perfon,  they  fcize  all  that  lie 
has.  His  family  may  ftarve,'  they  do  notzninddut 
And  if  the  perfon  fhould  complain,  after  they  have 
Diade  him,  take  the  oath  to  keep'Thc  fc'cm,  and  o&c 
'"       ■   :     -  ■•     ■  ■■■  tQ 
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to  difcovcr  what  has  been  done  to  him  during  the 
time  he  was  in  the  Inquifition,  if  they  find  it  out, 
and  retake  him,  he  is  burnt,  or  fent  to  the  gallies» 
without  remifTipn;  for  having  complained  againft 
the  Inquifition,  after  he  had  confefled  he  was  guilty: 
To  that  people,  to  fave  their  lives,  very  often  confefs 
what  they  are  not  guilty  of;  and  when  they  have  got 
out  of  riieir  hands,  though  they  have  fufFered  the  tor- 
ture, and  loft  what  they  had,  are  obliged  to  fay,  that 
the  holy  Inquifition  is  juft,  for  fear  of  being  retaken. 
Thus  it  happens  very  often,  that  people  are  accufed 
of  being  J^ws  who  were  very  good  Chriftians ;  and, 
by  being  tortured,  confefs  thej^  are  Jews,  though  they 
never  were  ;  and  by  confeffing,  they  fave  their  lives, 
though  they  lofe  what  they  are  worth  in  the  world. 
Others  rather  chufe  to  fuffer  death.  There  have 
been  frequent  inftances  of  perfons,  who  have  de- 
clared at  the  place  of  execution,  that  they  died  Chrif- 
tians, and  never  were  Jews ;  and  hoped  that  Chrift 
would  have  mercy  on  them  ;  for  they  cho(e  rather 
IQ  die  than  to  deny  the  Chriftian  faith.  But  when 
any  perfon  dies  in  the  Roman  faith,  he  has  the 
benefit  of  being  ftrangled,  before  he  is  put  in  the 
flames. 

I  could  rccollcft  a  great  many  fuch  examples, 
which  I  have  heard  from  Roman  Catholics  them- 
fclvcs,  who  complain  of  that  way  of  juftice,  but 
durft  not  fpeak  it  publicly  for  fear  of  being  taken 
up.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  not  fuch  a  court  in 
the  world,  nor  any  that  takes  fuch  titles  as  they  do ; 
for  they  call  themfelves  the  Holy  Tribunal  of  the 
Inquifition,  the  Holy  Houfe,  the  Holy  Office,  and 
do  what  they  pleafe  under  the  name  of  juftice;  and 
people  are  obliged  to  fpeak  well  of  it,  and  to  fay  that 
they  are  infallible,  thougJi  a  great  many  in  their  hearts 
believe  the  contrary,  and  know,  by  woeful  experi- 
ence, that  their  families  and  themtelves  have  been 
ruin^'d  by  them,  but  durft  not  complain :  for  there 
are  fo  many  familiars  belonging  to  them,  that  give 
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|w  i»  nodf  4vc*  idnCc^  van  pais  of  bnpg  ttla 
i^iii«lifciiAfoffiKi»Acpt»rer  of  the  ^p^i 
inoa. 

J  iftad  Da  Pcnudo  <nr  daf,  how  muy  &: 
aiifaw4«  Anagh  mi^^  Woac  to  tfae  laqinfition  of 
Gamitki  lieiaUBic,  kfcamoptvery  vcHkH 
kaths  ItfEVBdtfcpciivii^far  «boii(  a  thoufud  ia 
•At  fafidt  eoamuffiDnen  md  fepetiries,  which  ait 
JD  k6  oumber,  bm  Qmad  «U  ofcr  tbc  counii?,  as 
aicfl  as  linulan. 

Tbcte  aic  fevcnl  lufuifitaws  in  Spaia  ;  but  ^ 
<Uef  is  at  Madrid,  nd  1^  what  I  ooold  lo^.tf 
Don  Fcmaodo,  Aej  all  give  ai  account,  ia  |pi)|f 
incafiBC,  of  what  dbcy  dO|  tochcinquifitiaaiipfl&- 
drid.  I  alkcd  Doa  FernaiKlo  antHbcr  rime,  vwi^ 
chcT  pw  pc<>P^  ^  quality  in  the  Inquifidoa  7  ft 
sold  mc,  that  die  Kn^  vas  fubjed  id  it,  an)  fjij^ 
the  laquifitian  ml  above  him,  and  diac  tbeic  in|i  a 
biOop  in  a  litde  whik  agit.  I  aOxd  Um  for  «W 
Be  told  me,  that  far  had  conunitted  tome  ernnipi 
fbchoLffiddi.  I  was  anoved  a  la^mr  to  defend  IH^ 
oufe}  but  be  was  age  allonved  to  ^ak  m  QK^  Q^ 
laaliim. 

'Tbc  b^  tribunal,  astbeycaDit,  isabnoRiali 
asourhoi^ef  parliamcBt,  where  the  Jonds  fit, '-^ 
.ftujy.adorood  mh  pidwcs.  There  is  alfi>  aAje  4. 
aart- dbc  throne  is  guaiflwdvith  red  vclvet.  Thfffi 
«e  duee  fcrj  fine  anxd  c^#n  where  the  %M{infiw 
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fit ;  behind  them  there  is  a  large  crucifix,  cmbroid- 
iired  with  gold ;  at  the  right-hand  of  it  is  the  triple 
croWn,  and  the  crofs  keys  under  it ;  and  at  the  left- 
hand  a  naked  fword^  add  the  king's  arms  under  it; 
all  finely  cmbmidertfd  upon  red  velvet,  vdxh  gold  and 
filver.  The  table  is  alfo  covered  with  red  velvet, 
with  a  crucifix  upon  it,  about  two  foot  high,  of  gold 
or  filVer  gilded :  the  fecrecary  'fits  at  the  "end  ot  the 
table,  and  the  priibner  fronting  the  two  crucifhces,  and 
my 'lord.  '  Tnere  is  a  large  mvcr  ftandifli,  and  fomc 
filver  bells  upon  the  tsdble,  to  call  the  fecretaries  or 
the  gaol-keepers ;  for  there 'muft  no  voices  be  beard. 

After  I  had  been  there  about  thirteen  weeks,  I  was 
called  to  audience  again,  which  rejoiced  me  very 
touch,  thinking  that  now  I  {htnild  know  my  doom. 
When  I  came  into  the  room,  my  lord  begun  thus. 

Jk^.  Weil,  Ifaac,  have  you  thought  of  any  thing 
clfe  in  your  afiair,  befide  what  you  have  already  de- 
clared ^    Mart.  No,  my  lord,  I  have  nothing  to  fay, 
tinlels  I  ii^>eat'what  I  Iiave  faid  already  -,  I  believe  it 
inll  fighify  notlung.    Itq.  Here  are  feveral  more  ac- 
iu(ation^  come  ajgainft  you,  that  you  muft  aniwtr  to. 
Mart.  It  is  very  well,  iny  lord.    I  will  anfwer  to 
them  as  well  as  I  can.    [He  reads  them  over,  and 
I  believe  tltere  were  as  many  again  as  before ;  fomc 
I  have  fet  down  here*  that  I  remember.]    Inq.  WeU, 
liaac,  v^hat  b^ve  ^ou  to  fay  now  ?    Mart.  My  lord, 
tlus  is  the  iame  thing  over  again,  only  the  accufations 
are  ibmething  altered  and  mi(b|aced.    I  can  quickly 
anfwer  10  them ;  and  as  for  thoie  that  are  adatd  to 
them,  they  are  almoft  all  fallc,  and  the  devil  has  in- 
vented th^m.     Inq,  Hold,  liaac,  you  talk  ftrangely. 
Xtart.  My  lord,  I  fpeak  the  truth.    Your  lormhip 
was  tdeafed  to  tell  me,  at  my  firft  coming,  that  you 
would  difpatch'me  very  foon.     I   have  been  here 
iboVc  three  months,  and  am  no  likelier  to  get  out 
than  the  firdday.     Inq.  Hold,  hold;  do  you  think 
that  jullice  is  done  here,  as  in  your  country,  at  ran- 
dom, and  I  don't  know  h^w  f  Here  thvvv^  ^x%  ^^ 
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examined,  and  juftice  is  done  as  it  ought  to  be  dope; 
Marf.  My  lord,  I  believe  we  have  good  juftice  done 
in  England;  but  I  beg  your  lordlhip's  pardon,  I  do 
not  undcrftand  this  way  of  juftice.  Jnq.  1  believe 
you  do  not.  It  is  no  matter.  Remember  that  you 
are  upon  your  oath,  and  anfwcr  to  thefc  articles. 
Jiiart.  Muft  I  anfwcr  to  them  that  I  have  anfwered 
already  ^  Inq.  Yes,  you  muft ;  and  take  care  what 
you  fay.  Marl.  It  is  very  well,  my  lord.  [I  quickly 
ran  over  them,  and  tthcn  l)e  began  yrich  the  frcfh 
ones.] 

17  th  Ace.  That  I  hindcFcd  my  family  from  be- 
ing brought  up  in  the  Chriftian  faith ;  and  that  if  it 
was  no;  tor  me,  they  would  be  all  Romans,  and  it 
is  againft  the  laws  ot  the  country  to  hinder  them. 

MarL  My  lord,  it  is  falfe  that  my  family  had  aajr 
inclination  to  be  Romans  •,  neither  can  any  laws  ob- 
lige them  to  be  fo,  or  hinder  me  from  bringing  therai 
up  in  my  religion.  Your  lordlhip,  five  weeks  ago, 
told  me,  that  you  would  (hew  me  the  articles  of  peace, 
.ind  that  1  had  broke  them ;  pray  let  me  fee  them, 
my  lord.  hq.  You  Ihall  fee  them  another  time.  Anf- 
\/er  to  thcfe  articles.  Marl.  My  lord,  all  my  family 
are  as  I  am.  I  could  never  perceive  that  they  had 
a  mind  to  change  their  religion.  Inq.  What!  Do 
you  deny  this  Accufation  ?  Marl.  Yes,  my  lord,  I 
do.     It  is  all  falfe. 

1 8th  Ace.  That  I  ufed  tofhm  my  window-fliutters 
when  the  procefilon  went  by,  to  hinder  my  children 
from  kneeling  down;  and  ufed  to  beat  them,  if  they 
fliewed  any  inclination  to  be  Roman  Catholics. 

Marl.  My  lord,  it  is  tjwe  that  I  have  (hut  my 
fliuttcrs  fcveral  times  ;  for  fometimes  I  have  had  cap- 
tains of  (hips  in  my  houfe,  that  would  not  pull  their 
hats  off  when  they  faw  them.  As  for  my  children, 
tliey  went  to  the  window  generally  to  laugh,  and  I 
oftentimes  bid  them  not  to  (hew  themfelves  when 
they  went  by,  that  no  fcandal  might  be  given.  And 
if  1  had  beat  them,  as  it  is  faid,  I  believe  that  I 

have 
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have  the  liberty  to  do  it,  if  I  pleafe.  Inq.  No,  you 
have  not,  in  fome  cafes.  How  old  are  your  chil- 
dren? MiarL  One  is  fifteen,  the  other  is  eighty 
and  the  other  is  five  years  of  age.  Inq.  They  are  of 
age  to  be  brought  up  in  the  Chriftian  faith.  Marl,  I 
hope  they  are,  my  lord ;  but  as  for  the  two  youngeft, 
they  can  be  brought  up  to  any  religion.  Inq.  Your 
daughter,  and  your  fon  Abraham,  are  of  age ;  and 
you  are  but  their  father-in-law.  They  may  be 
brought  up  in  the  Chriftian  faith.  You  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  hope  that  they 
are  Chriftians, .  and  I  look  upon  them  as  if  they  wer# 
xny  own  children.  Inq.  So  that  you  would  have 
them  brought  up  in  your  reKgion  ?  Mart.  Yes,  my 
lord. 

19th  Ace.  That  my  daughter  being  of  age,  had 
oficen  faid  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  (he  would  be 
a  Roman  Catholic ;  but  (he  was  afraid  that  I  fliould 
beat  her  if  1  knew  of  it ;  and  that  I  had  oftentimes 
beat  her  upon  that  account. 

Mart.  My  lord,  I  have  nothing  to  anfwer  to  fuch 
lies.  J  t  is  as  falfe  as  the  devil  is  falfc.  Irq.  Wh  n ! 
Have  you  nothing  to  fay,  Ifaac,  to  this  article  ? 
Mart.  No,  my  lord,  I  never  kqew  my  daughter  in- 
clinable to  be  a  Roman -,  and  I  never  did  beat  her 
upon  that  account «,  it  is  all  falfe  •,  and  you  may  or- 
dcr  your  fccretary  to  write  down  what  you  pleafe. 

20th  Ace.  That  in  Lent,  and  other  faft-days,  I 
cauied  my  family  to  eat  meat,  and  forbid  them  to 
keep  any  faft-days  that  were  appointed  by  the  church 
of  Rome  -,  and  beat  them  if  they  did. 

Mart.  My  lord,  thofe  are  poor  accufations,  and 
they  are  all  falfe.  I  thank  God,  my  table  afFurd?;d 
flefh  and  fi(h  all  the  year  round :  I  never  troubled 
my  head  to  fee  what  the  fervants  ufed  to  eat  -,  and  as 
for  my  wife  and  children,  we  eat  meat  ali  the  year, 
without  fcruple  of  confcience,  your  lordfhip  kiH>ws 
tliat.  Inq.  YoU  Engliih  mind  nothing  but  eaiirg 
*  and  drinking,  and  living  at  ycur  cafe,  without  doin^^ 
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examined*  and  juftice  is  done  9$  it  ought  to  be  doMT 
il^ir/.  My  lord,  I  believe  we  have  good  juftice  doic 
in  England  ^  but  I  beg  your  lordfliip's  pardon,  I  ^ 
not  underitand  this  way  of  juftice.  Af .  I  believe 
you  do  not.  It  is  no  matter.  Remember  that  ypio 
arp  upon  your  oath,  and  anfwer  to  thcfii  arddet 
Jiiarf.  Muft  I  anfwq"  to.  them  that  I  haveanfwered 
already  ^  /«f  •  Yes,  you  muft ;  and  take  cait^  whit 
you  £iy.  it£ir/.  It  i&  very  well,  my  lord*  [I  Qoickk 
fan  over  tbem,  and  then  be  began  i^ithmelim 
ones.]  * 

1 7  th  Ate  That  I  lyndeied  mjr  family  hoot  b^ 
ing  Drought  up  in  the  Chriftian  faith ;  and  that  if  it 
was  noF  tor  me,  thw  would  be  all  Romans,  and  if 
is  againft  the  laws  or  the  country  to  hinder  them.  • 

"Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  fsHtk  that  my  family  had  M^ 
incltnauon  to  be  Romans-,  neither  can  any  lawi^ 
lige  them  to  be  fo,  or  hinder  me  from  br'mgingthon 
up  in  my  religion.  Your  lordfhip,  five  weeks  agO| 
told  nic,  that  you  would  fhew  me  the  articles  of  peace, 
and  that  1  had  broke  them ;  pray  let  me  fee  them, 
my  lord.  hq.  You  (hall  fee  them  another  time.  Ant 
wer  to  the fe  articles.  Marl.  My  lord,  all  my  family  • 
are  as  I  am.  I  could  never  perceive  that  they  bad 
a  mind  to  change  their  religion.  Tnq.  What!  Do 
you  deny  this  Accufation  ?  Marl.  Yes,  my  locd,  Jl 
do.     It  is  all  falfe. 

1 8th  Ace.  That  I  ufcd  tofhm  my  window-ffautten 
when  the  procefiion  went  by,  to  hinder  my  chiklfa 
from  kneeling  down ;  and  ufed  to  beat  them,  if  they 
Ihcwed  any  inclination  to  be  Roman  Catholics.    • 

Marl.  My  lord,  it  is  tsue  that  I  have  (hut  my 
fbutters  fcveral  times ;  for  fometimes  I  have  had  joatt- 
itains  of  (hip  in  my  houfe,  that  would  not  pull  thor 
.pfiT  wncn  they  faw  them.    As  for  my  chikllML 
'^lit  to  the  window  generally  to  laugh^  add  I  - 
Kbid  them  not  to  fhew  themfelvea  wftfi^ 
*~l^  that  no  fcandal  mi^ht  be  given.    AiA   | 
iff  them,  as  it  is  faid,  I  l>elieve  tftii^  i 

sue 
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"Mf  pepance.    Mart.  My  lord,  I  bcg  your  pardoa  j 

'' %^  himii.fbids  to  be  favcd  as  well  as  other  narioos. 

•  'We  ire  bcim.in  i  picnrifol  country ;  arid,  I  bdkFc, 
'Titeliti.li'well  as  any  nation,  and  ferve  God  as  well 
r'A^  Ifdur  tfjuntry  was  a^ood  country  formerly  -,  it 
''WodboalV.great  many  (aints  :  but  now  it  prodticB 
VSs fuch ttuBs;.  Marl.  My  lord,  1  believe,  there. are 
'fn  flfifiu  -ami  -,  but  I  am  perfuaded  tt  produces  as 
'Ininy.-^wii'  men  as  ever  it  did;  /«j.  Hold  ymf 
'.toimib  ^  -Yoj  arc  all  loft  men.  You  arc  felko  nom 
■'■'  tlw  Ajdiy  cKwch,  and  there  is  no  falvaiion  for  yoarf 
^you' da  Mt  come  into  it  again. 

■    *l|t'ij&t.'  That  my  children  had  often  been  u 

tat&t  ^iiV  '^  prayers,  in    the  neighbourhood,  a?d 

"W(teU'do'it  every  day  if  I  would  let  them  v  iijr  I 

■bcilt 'them,  »nd  hindered  them    from  being  Clinf- 

'  fciu^,"and  %iis  the  occafion  of  lofing  of  their  Ibob. 

'/iKir/.')ily  lord,  I  never  knew  my  children  go  ^ 

iiials,  nor  prayers,  in  the  ndghbourhood,    nor  oner 

beat  thtm  upon  that  account.     I  hope  Qod  willfawc 

■their ibuls  in  the  religion  they  are  brought  up  in, 

diou^  the  church  of  Rome  copdemns  them'-,  jnd 

the  accufatioti  is  falfe.     Inq.  Why  !  you  deny  every 

thbg  almoft.     Mart.    1  deny  nothing  but   wfia^  is 

&lfc,   my  lord.      Irnj.  Well,  but  you  may  fciren, 

■■  Ifaac    Mart.  No,  my  lord,  I  have  nothing  cllc  to 

cMnk  of;  and  I  do  think  that  thefe  arc  very  infigni' 

-  ficant  articles  to  allege  againft  me,  if  they  were  u 

tbcy  fay,    hut  they  are  falfe,  and  I    believe,  iVy 

arc  fcandalous    people    that    have    invenced  thcin> 

Jm.  Hold  your  tongue.    How  durft  you  fpcak  fo? 

•  lidirt.  It  is  very  well,  my  Lord.  Let  your  fecrttary 
I  *rite  down  any  thin^,  what  )'ou  pleafc  \  it  is  all  f^{e. 
'■  '  aid  j&cc.  That  living  at  Lifbon,  I  had  fevcfal 
Xififputea  about  religion.  That  I  hid  myfeif  for  fear 
'^tf  Dcing  taken  up  by  the  InquiTiiion,  as  being  a 

•  jfewi^;— ^ome  anfwer,  What  have  yoo  to  lay  ,to 
'.'iffis  articft  ?  Jt  jj  (^  coafequence.  ■       - 
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MarL  My  lord^  let  your  fecretary  write  down 
what  you  pleafe ;   I  have  nothing  to  anfwer  to  fucH 
fciandalous  reports.    God  knows  that  I  am  no  Jew, 
and  your  lonlihip  knows  it  very  welL    The  devil 
has  invented  this  to  frighten  me ;   but  God,  that 
.knows  every  thing,  wiU  revenge  my  caufe.    Inq. 
Well,  but  Ifaac,  you  fee  what  they  write  agunft  yoo, 
and  ^  all  your  family's  names  are  antient,  and  of  the 
Mofaical  law.    3£ir/.  My  lord,  you  have  ofteotiofies 
refledrd  upon  my  name  being  Ifaac,  and  my  fon's 
Dame  being  Abraham  -,  but  you  do  not  talk  of  a  child 
that  I  bured  at  Malaga,  whofe  namt  was  Peter,  and 
one  that  I  have,  whoie  name  is  Bernard  ;   they  are 
iaints  names.    Inq.  Thofe  are  all  Chriftian  names. 
Aiart.  And  fo  are  the  others,  my  lord     We  do  not 
imind  whetJher  we  give  our  children  names  out  of  chcr 
Old  or  New  Teftament.     Befide,  my  lord,  neither 
'Abraham,  nor  Ifaac,  nor  Jacob,  were  Jews.     Inq.  Yes^ 
they  were  Jews.   Sure  you  are  miftaken.  Marl.  I  beg 
your  lordfhip's  pardon,  I  am  not  miftaken.  Inq.  Whar 
'were  they  ^n  ?    Let  us  hear.    Mart.  My  lord* 
they  were  Hebrews ;  they  lived  under  the  law  of  na- 
ture, as  God  ihfpired  and  Ipoke  to  them ;  but  were 
dead  many  hundred  years  before  God  had  given  bis 
kws  to  Moies.    Inq.  Hold  your  tongue.     Methiniks 
you  underftand  fomething  of   the   Mofaical   laws* 
Mirt.  My  lord,  thank  God,  I  underftand  ibme  of  the 
Old  and  fome  of  the  New  Law  ;  but  not  fo  much  m  X 
•  fhould.     We  have  always  the  Old  and  the  New  Tef* 
tament  in  our  families ;  and  we  read  in  them,  to  Kw 
ilru^t  us  in  our  religion.     Inq.  Hold  your  toogue  v 
fou  give  a  wrong  fenfe  to  fcriptur&r    Youc  knowing 
'  ib  much  has  brought  you  here.     You  had  better 
.  'knt>w  lels,  and  believe  the  true  faith.    Marl.  My 
lord,  I  hope  to  be  faved  in  what  I  believe :  and  if  ae 
Li(bon  I  was  difputing  of  religion,  it  was  riot  de* 
-ionding  the  laws  of  Mbfes ;   for  feveral  Jews  wire 
burnt,  whilft  1  was  there.     Therefore^  my  lord,  it 

proves 
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proves  that  the  accufacion  is  falfe,  and  that  I  wOuki 
noc  nin  fuch  hazards. 

23d  Ace.  That  1  bred  fchifms  among  the  people, 
perfuadlng  them  to  turn  heretics,  and  to  leave  xbt 
church  of  Rome  ;  out  of  which  no  man  can  be  favcd 

ALirt.  I  wi(h  your  Lordfhip,  or  any  body  eUe, 
irould  tell  me  who  I  perfuaded  to  change  their  reli- 
gion. You  may  acculc  me  of  any  thing :  hell  can- 
not invent  greater  lies.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord, 
who  could  have  fent  fuch  accufations  againit  me. 
When  1  talked  of  religion,  it  was  generally  with 
clers:>"men,  and  noc  with  common  people  5  for  I  knew 
that  they  are  not  allowed  to  talk  of  religion,  and 
they  are  not  capable  of  it,  and  know  but  litde  of  the 
m^itrer.  /«/.  They  know  enough ;  it  is  believing 
thit  Lives  us,  and  you  will  not  believe,  but  deny  al- 
moil  every  article.     Hold  your  tongue. 

24^1  Ace.  That  xy  name  being  Ifaac,  and  my  fon's 
nir:^  Abri*Ta:n,  I  .-null  be  a  Jew,  or  related  to  Jews. 

3Lt:.  My  lord,  1  have  fjtficiently  anfwered  upon 
this  r.:^::rr;  c:v<  ;>  n.^rh.r.g  but  repetitions.  The 
Kv?nMn  Ca:hol:c>  v^v.^h  jrtr  in  Holland  and  Flanders, 
do  rcc  ::iuch  :r.:r.c  whether  their  children  have  names 
out  of  the  Olii,  or  cll  or  :he  New  Teftament.  And 
1  know  a  mm  ac  Mjiijgx,  w  ho  is  a  Flandcrkin,  and  a 
Roman  Catholic,  v.  hole  n^.T.c  is  Jacob.  As  for  my 
parents,  I  never  knew  any  of  the.m  Jews ;  let  your 
Iccretary  write  whj:  you  pleafe. 

25tli  Ace.  Tha:  I  haJ  oftcred  to  difpofc  of  my 
houie,  an  J  to  .%t:re  :"cr  f;;:ar  of  being  takcrn  up  by  the 
Inquifidon. 

Mjrr.  My  l^rd,  it  is  true.  Lhat  I  offered  to  dif- 
pofe  of  my  houie  v  but  not  for  fear  of  the  Inquifidon : 
tor  1  never  thought  that  they  had  any  thing  to  do 
^'ich  Englilh  Proieilants.  If  1  had  been  amid  of 
it»  1  would  not  have  come  to  live  in  this  country.  I 
had  opjx)rtunitIes  enough  to  go  aboard  of  Englifh 
ll^ip3,  and  retire,  if  I  had  been  at'r.iid.     Iku.  What, 

then 
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then  you  thought  the  Inquifition  had  nothing  to  do  with 
En^lifti  Protcftants  ?  You  are  miftaken.  Mar:.  Mv 
lord,  I  fee  I  am,  to  my  forrow.  Jiij.  What  did 
you  dcfign  to  do,  after  that  you  had  difpofcd  of  your 
houfc  ?  Mart.  My  lord,  to  go  to  my  own  countrjr-  j 
for  I  Was  tired  of  living  abroad,  cfpecially -at  Malaga, 
where  I  could  have  no  reft,  but  was  daily  affronted  on 
account  of  my  reliaion.  Inq.  You  have  a  tongue^ 
that  you  made  ufc  of  to  defend  yourlelf.  Mart.  My 
lord,'  I  could  not  always  bear  cheir  infolences  ;  but  I 
find  they  have  accomplilhed  their  dcfign.  Ifiq.  Well, 
hold  vour  tongue,  you  may  help  yourfclf  ftiil,  if  you 
will," 

26th  Ace.  That  you  was  always  making  game  of 
the  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome.  Well,  what 
have  you  <0  fay  to  that  ? 

.  'Mart.  My  lord,  1  do  not  deny,  that  being  in  con^ 
pany  with  fome  Roman  Catholics,  as  they  made  ganw- 
of  my  religion,  Iniade  game  ofthcirb;  bucic  was  jok- 
ing, and  not  in  a  profane  way.     Uq.  Religion  ougfi: 
not  to  be  mocked.     Mart,  it  is  very  true,  vny  lord  ; 
but  I  never  fcandalized  them,  as  t!:cy  did  me,  r.poj: 
the  account  of  my  religion,      /vy.  Wii.,t  did  the/ 
ufe  to   fay  to  you  i    Let  us  hear  ?     A/.?;/.  My  lorJ, 
you  know  that  the  church  of  Rome  d.;es  r.^it  allow  th  • 
heretics  (as  you  call  them)  to  be  favcd.       In  o;.: 
faith,  we  h.ivc  charity  for  all  men ;  we  condeinn  no 
body^    I  have  oftentimes  been  tolJ,  that  1  and  my 
family  were  damned,  and  that  ic  was  impofiibk*  for 
us  to  be  faved.     My  lorJ,  it  is  very  hard  to  hear 
fuch  words,  fo  often  as   I  have :    I  have  fomeiin:eo 
given  them  an  am'wer  rliat  tiiey  did  not  like  •,  for  I 
COtild  not  always  bear  whiit  they  faid.     1  hope  to  be 
faved,    through  (rxl's  mercy,   as  well  as  tluy  do. 
I9iq.  So,  you  i ay,  that  when  cliey  made  game  cf  your 
religion,  you  made  game  of  their:>  \    i<i  not  th  it  v.  iiat 
you  fay  ?     Miirt.  Yes,  n^y  lord.      Inq.  Well,  hold 
yourtongue  ;  you  area  (\)  ir»an  ;  you  give  wliat  turn 
you  pk  Jli:  ro  iliings.  ivA  deny  akziolt  every  tiling  5 
-Vol.  V.  B  b  you 
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you  will  repent  of  this,  if  you  do  not  take  CHts  ve 
have  ways  to  make  people  confeis  when  they  friliioL 
Sgp  thdfe  papers,  which  are  the  artidea  you  Iwvt  con- 
ie^,  and  what  you  deny.  But  I  will  not  bdkie 
you.  1  have  heard  of  you  a  kmg  while  ago^  and  know 
now  that  you  are  a  cunmng  pemicioua  man  watt 
the  holy  catholic  faith.  M^ri.  My  lord^  I  find  tbt 
all  my  defences  fignify  nothing.  You  havr  dbe^ 
times  bid  me  defend  mv  caufe,  and  wbok  I  wooU 
have  defended  it  more  than  I  have,  you  have  oftta 
bid  me  hold  my  tongue,  for  vou  w31  not  bidiefe 
what  I  fay.  I  have  (tedaied  the  truth  to  the  bcft 
of  my  knowleec ;  do  with  me  what  you  pleafe.  I 
hope  God  will  deliver  me  feom  the  mifeqr  I  am  io. 
He  knows  that  I  have  confefled  the  truth,  and  your 
lordfhip  knows  it  very  well  too.  /if.  Hcdd  your 
tongue,  and  fay  no  more.  [In  comes  the  Jawyer, 
and  fits  down.    My  k)rd  (peaks.] 

Well,  feigpor  lawyer,  I  have  examined  thb  heie* 
tic  again ;  he  anfwers  much  as  he  did  befbie :  but 
denies  aimed  all  the  new  articles.  I  hope  you  writ 
to  Malnga^  that  there  might  be  an  exaft  account 
taken  of  his  life  and  converlation  during  the  time  he 
lived  there.  Law.  Yes,  My  lord,  I  did.  Af.  He 
has  been  brought  up  in  hcrefy ;  I  believe  we  (hill 
make  nothing  of  him :  he  follows  the  fteps  of  Luther 
and  Calvin,  who  are  burning  in  hell  fire,  with  abun- 
dance of  their  followers.  [The  fecrctary  and  the 
lawyer  fpake  thus,  To  be  fure^  they  are  all  damml\ 
Mart.  1  hope  they  are  not,  my  lords.  Af.  HM 
your  tongue,  they  are  \  and  every  body  that  dOQ 
not  believe  in  the  holy  church  of  Rome.  Are  not 
you  forry  for  what  you  have  faid,  during  your  lif* 
ing  at  Malaga?  Mart.  My  lord,  in  what  I  hate 
faid  amtfs,  I  am  forry  for  it.  Pray  tell  me,  my  lonl» 
if  the  people  who  have  accufed  me  are  all  upon  their 
oath  ?  In^.  Molt  of  them  are  \  they  would  not  lay  s 
thing  diat  i^  not.  Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  very  wt B  \  God 
is  juft,  and  heliriH  be  even  with  them.    /m.  Wdl| 
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hold  your  tongue  ^  you  beg  pardon  of  this  holy 
tribunal  for  what  you  are  guilty  of,  and  defirei  to 
be  ufed  with  that  mercy  and  clemency  ds  is  accus- 
tomed in  this  holy  office.  Is  not  that  what  you 
itiean  ?  Mart.  Yes,  itiy  lord,  what  you  pleafe.  He 
ihook  his  head,  ahd  faid  I  w'Kh  that  tnay  do ;  get 
you  gone  to  your  dun^n. 

I  had  been  there  about  foUr  niohths,  and  had  had 
fifteen  audiences  during  that  time.  Some  lafted  half 
an  hour,  fome  an  hour,  and  fome  abovd  two  hours, 
full  of  repetitions.  Sometimes  he  ufed  to  fpeak 
very  fmoothly  to  me,  and  fomcJtimcs  very  roughly^ 
threatening  oftentimes  to  punifli  m^ ;  and  always 
giving  n\i  to  underftand,  in  a  crafty  jefbitical  way 
of  fpeaking.  which  they  have,  that  if  I  would  change 
my  religion,  I  might  eafily  get  out  of  my  troubles. 
It  made  me  very  uneafy  to  fee  what  he  aimed  at  ^, 
but,  I  thank  God,  it  had  no  efFeft  Upon  me  :  though^ 
I  muft  coftfefs,  that  the  flelh  being  weak,  and  he 
frightening  me,  together  with  the  mifcfy  I  was  in, 
Ibmetimes  drove  me  almolt  to  delpair,  Co  that  I 
was  in  fufpence,  whether  I  fhould  change  my  reli- 
gion or  no.  But  I  dill  prayed  to  God  to  give  me 
itrehgth  to  overcome  all  my  troubles,  and  to  go 
through  thofe  pains  wherewith  I  was  threatened, 
without  denouncing  the  Proteftant  religion,  which, 
in  his  great  merCy,  he  had  enlightened  me  vdthal. 

Whitfun-eve,  I  was  (haved  againft  my  will ;  for 
you  muft  be  fhaved  three  times  a  year,  whether  you 
^ill  or  ho,  but  lio  oftcner.  Don  Fernando  gave  me 
a  pidce  of  frankincenfe  to  put  in  the  fire  -,  bid  me 
clean  my  dungeon,  artd  drcls  myfelf  very  clean,  to 
receive  a  vifit  from  the  lords  of  the  Inquifition,  who 
came  a  little  while  after.  There  were  two  of  them, 
and  a  fecretary.  The  head  lord,  who  had  examined 
me,  fpoke  to  m^  thus. 

Ifiq.  Well,  Ifaac,  how  do  you  ?  You  look  very 
well  in  health.  Can  I  ferve  you  in  any  thing,  tell 
mc  ?    Marl.  My  lord,  I  am,  I  thank  God,  well  in 
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health  ;  but  very  much  troubled  in  mind,  to  be  de- 
tained here  fo  long  from  my  family.     Your  tordlhip 
has  done  examining  of  me  j   I  beg  you  would  dil- 
patch  me  out  of  this  mifery,  that  I  am  in.     /;7j.  I 
will  do  you  all  the  fervice  I  can  ;  but  you  muft  do 
what  you  can  to  ferve  yourfelf.     Mctrt.  My  lord,  I 
do  not  know  what  to  do ;  I  would  do  any  thing  to 
get  out  of  this  mifery  :  I  amjalmoft  in  delpair.    Your 
lordfhip  told  me,  that  I  fhould  have  a  lawyer  to  de- 
fend my  caufe*     /;/j.  So  you  have  had  one,  Ifaac^ 
did  you  not  fee.  him  ?     Mart.  My  lord,  there  was  a 
man  tliat  you  called  a  lawytjr  •,  but  he  never  fpoke  to 
me,  nor  1  to  him.     If ,  all  your  lawyers  are  fo  quiet  in 
this  country,  they  are  the  quieteft  that. arc  in  the 
world;  for  he  hardly  faid  any  things  but  yea,  and 
nay,,  to  what  your  lordihip  faid.     Ing,  Hold,  Ifaac, 
the  lawyers  are  not  allowed  to  fpeak  here.     He  has 
writ  to  Malaga  for  you,  and  has  done  what  ftiould  be 
done  in  your  cafe.     You  do  not  underftand  this  way 
of  juftice.    Mart,  It  is  very  true,.  I  do  not  under- 
ftand it  at  all.     [I'hc  fccrctary,  and  the  gaol-keeper, 
were  forced  to  go  out  of  the  dungeon,  to  laugh ;. 
^nd  the  two  lords  fmiled  to  hear  me  talk  as  I  did : 
and  I  fci  rce  knjw  how^  to  keep  my  countenance,  to 
think  what  a  lawyer  I  had  to  defend  my  caufe,  wiiO 
v.as  not  allowed  tofpcak  to  nic,  nor  I  to  him. 

///J;  Haac,  you  know  whac  day  it  is  to-morrow. 
I  would  have  you  think  of  enlightening  yourfelf  in 
the  holy  faitli  •,  this  is  a  proper  time,  and  I  believe  it 
would  facil  tate  your  ^i;crting  your  liberty.  Mart^ 
My  lord,  if  I  li-id  no  r^iit  of  divinity,  or  religion, 
before  I  came  here,  !  could  get  noiie  wliere  1  am-, 
fori  am  locked  up  wiihoiit  f^ein^  any  boJv  to  fpeak 
to,  neither  have  1  any  books  to  read  to  inftrucl  me^ 
1  have  harJiy  day-light,  to  cat  wJiat  little  victuals 
are  allowed  me. 

Don  p£TuoLEONOR,  the  fccond  Inqi^isitor,  fpeaks. 

In^.  If  you  will,  you  fliall  have  a  Jefuit  to  en- 
lighten 
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lighten  you.     Mart.  You  may  fend  one  if  you  plcafe ; 
but  I  believe  it  will  figniiy  "nothing. 

Don  Joseph  Vileot,  the  Head  Inquisitor,  fpeaks. 

Jnq.  No,  it  mud  come  from  himfelf.  It  fignifies 
nothing  to  fend  him  any  body.  Mart*  My  lord,  I 
hope  you  allow  that  the  holy  fcripture  is  perfcft. 
Inq.  Yes,  I  do,  Haac.  Marl.  My  lord,  I  believe  in 
it^  and  believe  it  is  fufficienc  to  fave  my  foul,  if  I 
believe  according  to  it.  Inq.  There  are  other  things 
that  you  muft  believe,  befide  fcripture ;  that  are  re- 
vealed to  the  holy  church.  Mart.  My  lord,  I  have 
been  brought  here  for  defending  my  religion  ;  if 
your  lordibip  would  give  me  leave  to  fpeak,  1  could, 
by  fcripture,  prove  to  you,  that  it  is  fufficient  to  be- 
lieve in  it ;  but  I  durft  not.  Inq.  Well,  Jfaac,  hold 
your  tongue ;  it  is  no  matter.  You  muft  pray  tci 
God  to  enlighten  you  in  the  holy  faith.  Mart.  So  I 
do,  my  lord,  and  hope  he  will  deliver  me  from  my 
troubles,  hq.  It  is  for  your  good,  that  we  admonifli 
you.  It  is  lime  for  you  to  take  care  of  your  foul.  It 
is  a  pity  that  fuch  a  man  as  you,  have  been  brought 
up  in  herefy.  We  would  have  you  confider  upon  it, 
for  your  own  good,  and  it  would  be  a  great  help  to 
get  out  of  your  troubles.  Mart.  I  thank  your  lord- 
{hip  for  your  advice.  I  gave  you,  at  Brft,  a  fhort 
account  of  my  religion.  1  hope  that  God  will  fave 
me  in  the  behef  I  am  in.  1  btrg  your  lordfhip*s  par- 
don ',  I  cannot  change. 

Speaks  Don  Petro  Leonor,  theSecond  Inquisitor. 

Inq.  You  muft  forget  what  you  know,  and  believe 
what  we  fay  ;  and  that  is  your  only  way  to  get  out  of 
your  troubles.  Mart.  I  beg  your  lordfhip's  pardon. 
I  am  too  old  to  forget  what  I  know.  Inq.  Well, 
tiiink    upon  what  we  have  faid  to  you  j    it    is  for 
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ydor  own  good.    JMkrf .  It  is  ^ttrj  ivdl»  ilif '  if£ 

Bq.  Good  by'c.  .  .       r  . 

And  fo  the  door  was  ihut;  and  I  was  as  likdjK^ 
get  mt  as  die  firft  day/  which  nuuk  nie  yciy  imnjjf 
inmytnihd. 

About  a  fortnight  after,  Don  Fempodo  tod  Doi  ; 
Bahazar,  the  two  gapl-l^ecpers,  came  and  ieWw^'^ 
that  I  muft'  retnoffc  and  go  to  abother  duqgecMk  T 
begged  of  them  to  let  me  requ^n  jihfm  I  was|,jht  "^ 
^t  figniBed  liodiin^ ;  for  they  told  me  die  loids  lid  .j 
g^ven  them  orders;^     l^hen  I  came  to  oiy  hew  dok  d 
^  ffeon,  I  diought  myfirlf  bdttf  than  where  I  ^ji  ba  i  1 
fori  had  mor<^  light^  and  could  hear  ibme  don  had^  > 
iand  cocks  crow,  whurh  was  a  great  TatisfaAii^i  to  iliife 
in  my  difmal  folitude;  and  I  did  not  hear  diofi;  hil^ 
ter  groans  and  cries  of  pnfoners,  as  I  ufed  to  doin^ 
times,  which  terrified  tne  very  much.  '  Whacf  Tdtif 
did  to  them,  God  knows ;  but  I  Wieve  dx^  Mt^ 
them  the  torture  -,  for  it  is  frequent  in  that  holy  pw, 
as  they  call  it.     Women  with  fucking  children  Icoaid 
often  hear  cry  and  lament.    Biit  I  had  not  been  theie 
above  three  or  four  days,  but  I  wifhed  ihyfelf  in  tssf 
old  dungeon ;  fori  was  fo  tormented  with  bugs,  dot 
I  could  not  deep  at  nights  ^  fo  that  I  flept  in  At 
day  as  well  as  1  could.    I  complained  to  Don  Fer- 
nando ;  but  he  told  me  he  could  not  help  me ;  and 
that  I  muft  have  patience.     Some  time  after,*  Dott 
JBaltazar  came  and  oid  me  empty  a  bafon  of  the  pii* 
foners,  which  I  refiifed,  and  we  had  high  wsordi  aboot 
it :  but  Don  Fernando  came  and  told  me  that  I  ffiuft 
do  it  y  and  if  the  king  was  there  he  fhould  do  ib    I 
made  no  refiftance ;  for  I  found  it  was  In  ^hun,  and 
that  it  was  to  plague  me  that  they  had  mpyod  nc 
ftom  my  dungeon  •,  ^d  theh  to  make  me  ^pty  (ia> 
jbns  for  others.    But  I  faid,  I  would  make  mf  coob- 
^hint  to  my  lords  when  I  fliould  fee' them ;  but  Iwai 
imediately  fent  for,  and  my  lord  reprtnxanded  M 
-ttfufing  to  dofuch  a  thing  at  the  firft  bidding*  i  ^ 
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Cdld  his  lordlhip,  that  I  did  not  know  that  he  had 
given  fuch  orders ;  begged  his  pardon,  and  &id,  if 
he  pleafed  I  would  empty  them  for  all  the  prifoners. 
He  faid,  there  was  no  occalion  for  that ;  bid  me  be 
gone  ;'but  emptying  of  bafons  did  not  laft  long :  for 
when  I  had  emptied  my  own,  I  ufed  to  afk  the  gaol- 
keeper,  whether  he  had  no  bafons  for  me  to  empty ; 
whcH  finding  that  I  was  (o  forward,  would  let  mc 
empty  no  more. 

Some  time  after,  Don  Fernando  cfpied  a  little  hole 
that  the  mice  had  made  in  the  wall,  and  the  light 
came  through.  He  went  and  acquainted  my  lord 
with  it,  who  came  in  a  great  pafTion,  and  called  me 
all  to  naught,  and  told  me  that  I  had  made  that 
hole ;  that  I  was  a  rogue  by  profefljon,  and  thgt  I 
Ihould  pay  for  all  my  doings.  I  begged  his  lord- 
fhip's  pardon,  and  told  him  that  he  might  call  qie 
what  he  pleafed ;  and  that  he  knew  very  well  that  I 
could  not  make  fuch  a  hole,  -for  I  had  nothing  to 
make  it  with. 

One  day  I  met  Don  Jofcph  Equarcz,  the  third 
Inquifitor,  at  the  turn  where  they  give  their  allowr 
ance.  He  aflced  me  how  1  did,  as  they  always  do.  I 
told  him  that  I  was  in  health,  thank  God  •,  but  was 
very  much  furprizcd  to  be  detained  fo  long  in  prifon 
fiom  my  family  -,  that  the  law  of  Chrift  was  a  law  of 
companion,  and  merciful,  and  that  it  was  very  hard 
to  be  fervcd  as  I  was.  I  had  no  fooner  fpoke  thofe 
words,  but  he  fell  in  a  rage ;  bidding  me  hold  my 
tongue,  and  mind  where  I  was,  and  not  talk  of  reli- 
gion ;  that  if  he  ever  heard  me  talk  fo  again,  he  knew 
what  to  do  with  me :  that  there  was  nothing  prac- 
tifed  but  the  religion  of  Chrift,  and  mercifulnels,  in 
the  Inquifition  ;  and  how  durft  I  complain  againft  it  ? 
I  humbly  begged  his  pardon,  telling  him,  that  if  I 
had  laid  amifs,  it  was  for  want  of  knowing  better, 
and  that  I  was  forry  for  it,  I  went  to  my  dungeon, 
and  glad  to  get  off  fo ;  for  he  was  in  a  terrible  paflion, 
an4  1  was  very  much  afraid  of  him. 
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Ifllked  Eto'n^crnwdoj  Idme  tifllft  aAtti^^ 
bim  itil  iB»  fuch  a  paflion^  He  fold  me  tfaar  Acr.Mi 
reafooy  aiidthat  1  inuft  nc^t  camnffiiA  cfafcm.in.Mitt 
they  fty;  nor  talk  of  Feligion)  fw  they  «e«  lo^ 
nxn,  that  ktiew  what  they  did,  and  ifCM  kAUibk; 
'  €^e  day,  Don  Fernando  fofcly^  uAEwamfi.€l^)enttlr 
the  door,  and  found  nie  in  cears^-  whdck  hamqnl 
Verjr- often  at  tbofe  timari  deploring  my  hiuro  fiiiei 
and  praying^  to  God  to  deliver  me  fiota.  thafir.iq»«' 
mies  of  the  chorch  I  wa^  bioi^ht  Dp  in,  and  t»&oA 
ihe  and-my  family  into  my  native  country*  :  He'afknl 
me  what  was  iho  matter?  I  told  him^  I  had  been  a 
.  j^raying  to  God  to  deliver  me  from  dur  mifery  I  wu 
in.  He  told  me,  that  I  did  not  pray  to  die  lighc 
God,  pitied  my  condition,  and  fo  went  away,    ... 

Six  and  twenty  weeks  after  thiat  i  had  been  tbese^ 
Don  Baltazar  came  to  me  to  go  to  the  audience,  and 
bid  me  dreis  myfelf  quickly^  I  was  no  fooncr  out 
of  my  dungeon,  but  he  tied  a  handkerchief  about 
my  eyes.  1  aiked  him  what  that  was  for  ?  He  toU 
me,  it  riiuft  be  ib  ;  and  as  he  was  leading  me  along 
by  the  hand,  I  remembered  what  the  old  Inquifitor 
had  told  me,  that  there  were  torments  to  make  peo^ 
confcfs  the  truth ;  and  how  often  he  had  threaceoed 
me.  I  thought  it  was  now  going  to  be  put  in 
execution,  whjch  terrified  me  very  much ;  but  ftiU 
trufted  that  God  would  give  me*(lrength  tovitlu 
Hand  their  torments. 

Coming  to  a  place  where  there  are  gaggs,  that 
they  gagg  the  priibners  with  when  they  torture  theniy. 
to  prevent  their  making  a  noifc,  I  heard  a  voice  that 
bid  me  Hop,  and  pull  off  my  cloaths.  At  ^icb  I 
anfwered,  Muft  I  pull  off  my  cloaths  ?  Yes,  laid  one, 
puU  off  your  cloaths. 

As  I  was  pulling  them  off,  I  heard  another  lay, 
Keep  your  coat  and  your  waidcoat  on  and  put  domi 
your  breeches :  which  accordingly  I  did,  and  was 
twice  examined  by  feveral  examiners ;  fori  could  hear 
fcvcral  voices,  but  could  fee  no  body,     They^coaw 
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eluded  that  I  was  not  circumciftd ;  bid  me  put  my 
breeches  up  and  be  gone.  Don  Baltazar  led  me 
back  to  my  dungeon,  and  glad  I  was  tx)  get  oflTfo  ^ 
for  I  mud  confefs^  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  bekig 
tortured  *,  nor  did  I  like  fuch  audiences. 

When  I  came  to  my  dungeon,  I  aflced  Don  Balta- 
zar, if  that  was  their  way  of  difpatching  of  people  ? 
That  they  might,  at  my  firft  coming,  fee  whether  [ 
was  circumcifed,  without  ftaying  fix  and  twenty 
weeks.  He  fell  a  laughing,  and  told  me  my  caiQ 
went  on  very  brilkly ;  fo  fliut  the  door. 

About  a  month  after,  one  Sunday  morning,  Don 
Fernando  told  me,  that  1  muft  get  myfelf  ready; 
for  I  mud  go  out  of  gaol,  and  return  to  my  family. 
Perceiving  that  he  fmiled,  I  thought  he  jefted,  and 
defired  him  not  to  jeer  me  in  my  afflictions ;  but 
fpeaking  feriouQy  to  me,  he  told  me,  that  the  bar- 
ber would  come  prefently,  and  that  I  muft  appear 
before  the  lords,  and  a  great  many  gentlemen. 

I  cannot  exprefs  the  joy  I  was  in  to  hear  fuch 
news.  1  fell  a  trembling  and  weeping  for  joy ;  fo 
that  for  a  while  I  could  not  put  on  my  cloaths  5  but 
recovering  a  little,  1  drefledtnyfelf  as  well  as  1  could, 
and  gave  God  hearty  thanks  that  it  had  pleafed  him 
to  hear  my  prayers. 

Sometime  after  being  fliaved  they  came  for  me, 
but  would  not  let  me  take  my  perri wig  -  but  made 
me  go  bareheaded.  Don  Baltazar  bid  me  not  be 
afraid  •,  for  they  would  do  me  no  harm.  I  was  very 
joyful,  and  told  him,  I  was  afraid  of  nothing,  fo  f 
could  but  get  out  of  the  place  where  I  was ;  for 
had  they  given  me  n^y  choice  to  go  to  the  gallies,  or 
to  ftay  in  that  difmal  folitude,  I  would  have  chofen 
the  gallies,  where  I  might  have  fccn,  and  have  fpoken 
with  a  fellow-creature. 

When  I  came  into  the  audience-room,  I  found  it 
full  of  people,  dreffed  in  ceremonial  robes,  fomewirh 
white  wands,  and  others  with  halberts.     Two  men 
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tttmecfiajbefy'leiised  me,  and  jnide  il^  Imeel  dm 
befbie  Dw  Jofeph  Equarez*  At  tie  iame 'tfanci  - 1 
tope  was  put  about  my  neck,  ^whkh  fuiprizedne 
Wrty  much.  Don  Jofeph  Eqiiares,  as  I  was  kned* 
ing  down  before  him,  ipoke  thefe  words  co  ne; 
,  Your  caufe  has  been  feen  and  examined ;  go  akMig 
inch  diofi;  gentlemen :  you  (hall  ibon  be  relea&d' 

They  were  about  forty  that  led  me  in  ds  ftreeeii 
and  then  to  a  church.  They  placed  me  at  the  gveat 
altar  fiondng  die  pulpit,  where  a  priefl:  or  a  ^uk 
came  with  a  great  many  writings  in  hh  hand,  coo- 
tuning  my  accufttions,  which  he  read  to  the  peopfe^ 
but  little  or  nothing  of  the  defence  I  had  maoe;  bat 
that  I  denied  almoft  every  thing:  and  that  the  holy 
Inquificion  had  done  what,  (he  could,  in  admoniflung 
me  to  embrace  the  holy  faith  of  the  diurch  of  Rome, 
without  which  no  nuui  can  be  faved ;  but  I  was  fiich 
a  pernicious  heretic,  that  I  would  not  heaikm  to 
the  falvatibn  of  my  foul,  and  that  the  holy  trfbon' 
had  found  me  a  great  enemy  to  the  holy  faith.  Then 
he  declared,  that  for  thefe  crimes  of  which  he  ftands 
convidbed,  the  lords  of  the  holy  oflke  have  ordered 
him  to  be  banifted  out  of  our  Chriftian  kingdoms, 
upon  pain  of  two  hundred  lafhes,  and  five  yean  gal- 
lies,  if  ever  he  returns  into  any  of  6ur  Chriftian  do- 
minions *,  and  have  given  orders  that  he  IhaU  receive 
two  hundred  lafhes  through  the  public  ftreets  of  dib 
dty« 

After  he  had  done  reading  to  the  people  what  he 
pleafed,  for  there  were  a  great  many  lies  in  what  he 
lead,  I  was  remanded  back  to  my  dungepn. 

At  night,  when  Don  Bakazar  came  to  light  my 
Umpy  I  afked  him,  whether  I  muft  receive  thofe  two 
qnditd  laihcs  that  the  prieft  had  fpoke  of?  He  told 
that  the  lords  were  very  merciful,  and  he  be- 
I  that  I  might  efcape  them  if  I  would  change 
digion.  1  told  him,  that  fince  I  had  enduira 
Uch,  their  lOrdihipa  might  do  what  they  pleafed, 
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I  would  not  change.  Then  he  tpid  me  that  I  might 
change,  and  when  I  was  at  iibjerty  I  might  live  in  m^ 
own  religion. 

The  next  morning,  Aput  ten  of  the  clock,  I  was 
brought  down  ftairs  3  and  as  I  was  there,  in  came  the 
executioner  with  fome  ropes  and  a  whip.  He  bid 
me  take  my  coat  and  waiftcoat  otf",  and  pull  off  my 
wig  and  cravat.  As  I  was  taking  off  my  fhirt,  he  bid 
hie  lee  It  alone,  he  would  manage  that.  He  Qipped 
my  body  through  the  collar,  and  tied  it  about  my 
waiil.  Then  cook  a  rope  and  tied  my  hands  together, 
put  another  about  my  neck,  and  led  me  out  of  the 
Inquifition,  where  there  were  numerous  crouds  of 
pe6ple  waiting  to  fee  an  Englifli  heretic.  I  was  no 
looner  out,  but  a  prieft  read  my  fcntence  at  the 
door,  asfollowcth. 

**  Orders  are  given,  from  the  lords  of  the  holy  of- 
fice of  the  Inquimion,  to  give  unto  Ifaac  Martin  two 
hundred  laflies  through  the  public  ftreets ;  he  being 
olf  the  religion  of  the  church  of  England,  a  Prote- 
jiant,  a  heretic,  irreverent  to  the  hoft,  and  to  the 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  j  and  fo  let  it  be  exe- 
cuted.** '   '         ^ 

Knowing  what  was  a  going  to  be  done  to  me,  I 
was  not  fo  frightened  as  when  they  blindfolded  me. 
The  fentence*  read,  the  executioner  mounted  me 
upon  an  afs,  and  led  me  in  the  ftreets ;  the  people 
huzzaing,  cried  out,  "  An  Englilh  heretic!  Look 
at  the  Englifti  heretic,  who  is  no  Chriftian  !**  and 
pelting  me.  The  crier  of  the  city  walked  before  me, 
repeating  aloud  the  fentence  that  was  read  at  the 
door  of  the  Inquifition,  and  the  executioner  whip- 
*  ins  nie  as  I  went  along,  a  great  many  people  on 

oneback  in  ceremonial  robes,  with  white  wands  and 
halberts  following  of  us. 

'  As  We  paffed  by  the  market-place,  the  people's  pelt- 
ing incommoded  me  very  much.  1  thought  1  fhould  be 
knocked  off  the  afs.  I  fpoke  aloud,  and  afked  them 
wha:  country  I  was  in  ?    They  cried  out,  "  a  Chrif- 
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tian  country/*  To  which  I  replied,  *'  Thofe  ways 
are  praAifed  in  Barbary,  and  not  amongft  Chrifliaiis. 
I  ani  a  Chrillian  as  well  as  you  are';  if  I  have  de« 
ferved  to  be  chaflifed,  I  am  in  the  juftice*s  hands; 
let  him  do  it,  and  not  you." 

A  gjreat  many  people  of  the  better  fort  faid  that 
I  was  in  the  right,  and  the  pelting  ceafed  in  a  great 
meafure ;  and  a  great  many  would  hinder  others  from 
throwing  at  me,  and  bid  me  have  patience.  I  thanked 
them  very  kindly,  and  told  therri,  thank  God,  I  had 
patience.  They  were  furprized  to  hear  me  talk 
SpaniQi,  and  pitied  me  very  much.  I  Ihall  ever 
thank  God  for  giving  me  fomuch  patience  as  I  had ; 
for  I  was  not  at  all  concerned,  fo  great  was  my  joy 
to  Bnd  that  God  had  gracioufly  delivered  me  out  of 
their  barbarous  ancj  cruel  hands. 

The  Ihow  being  over,  which  lafted  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  I  was  brought  back  to  the  In- 
quifition.  Don  Fernando  received  me,  and  fcemcd 
to  pity  my  condition.  I  alked  him,  if  that  was  the 
mercy  they  praftifed  there  ?  And  told  him,  that  I 
was  very  well  fatisfied,  and  that  for  the  fake  of  my 
religion,  I  was  ready  to  receive  a  thoufand  lafhes. 
My  cloaths  being  put  on,  I  mounted  up  ftairs,  and 
he  locked  me  up  in  my  dungeon,  where  I  gave  God 
thanks,  that  he  had  given  me  ftrength  to  go  through 
fo  many  fevere  trials,  and  had  thought  me  worthy  to 
fuffcr  for  the  fake  of  the  Proteftant  religion,  in  which 
his  holy  word  had  enlightened  me ;  and  prayed  that 
he  wouki  continually  vouchfafe  to  deliver  me  frorrt 
the  enemies  of  the  fame-,  and  fend  me  to  my  native 
country,  to  enjoy  the  free  excrcife  of  it. 

Some  time  after,  Don  Baltazar  opened  the  clofe 
door,  and  alked  me  how  I  did  ?  I  told  him,  tb.at  1 
was  pieity  well  •,  but  defired  him  to  fpeak  to  the 
lords,  to  let  me  l»ave  a  furgeon  to  bked  me ;  for 
the  vcithcr  bcin{.y  very  hot,  I  was  afr..id  tliat  my 
bad;  wo-ild  piurify,  being  very  much  fwelifd  and 
bruilld  :  for  th'jy  did  not  wliip  me  v.i'h  a  cut  of 
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tiine  tails,  but  with  a  fcourge  made  of  leathern  thongs, 
three  fingers  broad,  and  about  the  thicknefs  of  the 
foal  of  a  Ihoe,  which  draws  no  blood,  but  bruifcs, 
and  makes  your  back  fwell  very  much*  For  the  holy 
Inquifition  is  fo  merciful,  that  when  it  delivers  a  man 
to  be  burnt  alive,  it  always  gives  orders  that  it  muft: 
be  done  without  efFufion  of  blood.  Don  Balcazar 
told  me,  that  he  would  do  what  he  could  to  ferve 
me.  At  night  he  came  and  told  me,  that  the  lords 
would  allow  no  furgeojis  to  bleed  me.  Then  I  de- 
fircd  him  to  get  me  a  little  brandy  to  walh  my  back, 
which  accordingly  he  did. 

For  feveral  nights  I  could  not  lie  upon  my  back 
for  the  pain  that  I  endured,  my  body  being  very 
much  bruifed  by  the  pelting  of  the  pcopic.  But  my 
greateft  pain  was,  that  they  did  not  banifh  me  out 
of  their  country,  but  ftill  detained  me. 

A  fortnight  after,  Dpn  Fernando  Bid  me  get  my 
things  ready,  that  the  carrier  would  come  for  me, 
and  that  1  muft  appear  before  the  lords  before  I  went. 
I  quickly  was  ready,  and  felt  no  pain,  hearing  thofe 
words.  Some  hours  aftef  he  came  for  me,  and  when 
I  came  before  the  lords,  they  fpoke  to  me  thus. 

Tnq,  Well,  Ifaac,  how  do  y#u  do  ?  Mart.  My 
lord,  I  am  very  wcHl,  thank  God,  confidering  what 
has  paflcd,  which  your  lordfliip  knows.  Inq.  It  is 
your  tongue  that  is  the  occafion ;  vou  might  avoid  it 
if  you  would.  Mart,  My  lord,  I  am  very  well  fa- 
tisfit'd  to  have  fuffcred  what  I  haver.  I  came  here 
with  a  great  deal  of  forrow,  but  I  go  with  a  great 
deal  of  joy.  Inq,  Have  ycu  heard  any  prlfoners  talk 
one  to  another  fince  you  have  been  here,  in  the  night, 
or  at  any  time  ?  Mart.  No,  my  lord  -,  but  there 
is  an  old  man  in  the  next  dungeon  to  me,  that  fpeaks 
and  talks  t)  himfclf  in  the  n-ghr,  and  fings  fomctimes  ; 
but  I  believe  he  has  loft  his  fcnfes.  [And  there 
are  a  great  many  that  lofc  their  fenfes  by  defpair.] 
Inq,  That  old  man  fignifics  nothing.  You  are  going 
to  Malaga,  where  you  (hall  remain  in  a  gao^  till 
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you  Can  get  aboard  of  a  heretic  (hip;  and  _ 
never  to  return  into  thcle  Chriftian  kingdoms.  Do 
you  remember  what  was  read  at  church  the  other  day  ? 
Mart.  My  lord,  I  remember  it  very  well ;  and  if 
your  lordfhip  had  not  baniihcd  me,  I  (hould  not  haye 
lived  in  a  country  where  I  had  been  To  ufed.  I  am 
very  wtU  fatisfjed,  my  lord.  hq.  You  tnulb,  be. 
fore  you  go,  take  oath  you  (hall  keep  the  fecrer, 
and  not  reveal  to  any  body  what  has  happened  to 
you  in  your  cafe,  nor  what  you  have  heard  or  (ecn 
durin"  the  time  you  have  been  here,  and  take 
Care  of  what  you  fay,  that  we  hear  noihing  of  it 
Mart.  My  lord,  it  is  very  well,  I  will  take  care. 
[I  took  my  oath.]  Iiiq.  What  money  you  have 
brought  here  (hall  be  returned  to  you  1  and  when 
you  come  to  Malaga,  your  eftcits  (hall  be  returned 
to  you.  , 

I  thanked  his  lordfhip  very  kindly ;  and  fo,  thanks^ 
be  to  God,  we  parted. 

When  I  came  down  (lairs  into  an  office,  a  prieft 
gave  me  the  money  my  friend  had  given  me,  and 
begun  to  tell  me,  that  it  was  pity  that  fuch  a  man 
as  1  was  blind,  and  led  away  in  herefy  ^  that  I  wasj 
certainly  damned,  without  remifiion,  if  I  remained, 
9S  I  was ;  and  fo  run  on. 

When  I  had  got  my  money,  I  made  him  a  (hort 
compliment,  told  him  that  I  was  not  blind,  and  that 
]  was  a  Chriilian  as  well  as  he,  but  did  not  damn  any 
body:  that  I  had  been  brought  here  for  talking  of 
religion,  and  that  I  would  take  care  how  I  talked  ; 
and  that  I  was  forbid  to  talk  Jibout  religion,  or  elfc 
I  would  give  him  an  anfwer  \  made  him  a  low  bow, 
and  went  away  with  the  carrier  wich  a  great  deal  of 
joy. 

Three  days  after,  we  arrived  at  Malaga,  where  I 
was  put  in  ihc  common  gaol,  amongft  the  malefjic- 
tors,  with  a  pair  of  fetters  on.  The  Iccretary  of  the 
Inouifjiion,  wlio  was  a  prieft,  and  one  of  them  thai 
baa  taken  me  up,  came  to  fee  mCj  and  alked  me  how 
Ididf 
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I  did  ?  To  which  I  replied^  I  was  well ;  but  thought 
it  was  very  hard  to  be  ufed  as  I  had  been ;  and  then 
to  be  put  amongft  the  malefa&ors.  I  defiied  him  to 
let  me  fpeak  with  the  commilfioner  that  had  taken 
me  up ;  but  he  flopped  my  mouth  prefently,  tAU 
ing  me,  that  I  could  not  fpeak  with  the  commiC- 
fioner,  that  the  holy  Inquifition  had  been  very  mer- 
ciful to  me ;  and  that  if  he  heard  that  I  made  any 
complaints  I  (hould  be  fent  back  again.  I  humbly 
begged  his  pardon,  and  defired  him  to  let  me  go 
aboard  of  fome  Englifh  (hip,  that  I  might  be  gone 
out  of  the  kingdom.  To  which  he  anfwered,  To  be 
fure  you  muft  go.  You  are  not  a  fit  man  to  live  in 
thefe  Chriftian  countries,  I  will  difpatch  you  as  foon 
as  poilible,  and  fo  went  away. 

My  wife,  whom  I  had  not  heard  of  lince  I  was 
taken  up,  came  to  fee  me.  I  defired  her  to  go  to 
fome  French  merchants,  which  were  my  friends,  and 
had  great  intereft  with  the  clergy,  to  defire  them  to 
fpeak  to  the  commiflioner  of  the  Inquifition  in  my 
behalf,  that  I  might  go  aboard  fome  fhip,  which 
accordingly  they  did :  fo  that  the  fecretary  came, 
and  bid  me  pay  what  was  owing  to  the  gaol-keeper, 
and  then  conduced  me  to  the  water-fide,  forbidding 
of  me,  upon  pain  of  going  back  to  the  Inquifition, 
to  fet  my  foot  on  (hore,  or  go  aboard  of  any  fhip, 
unlefs  a  heretic  one:  for  I  was  a  dangerous  man  againft 
the  holy  faith ;  and  that  he  would  have  fpies  to  watch 
me.  I  made  him  a  compliment,  and  told  him,  [ 
would  obfcrve  what  he  faid,  and  defired  him  to  re- 
turn my  effedts  (that  had .  been  taken  from  me)  to 
my  wife.  He  told  me,  he  would  fee  what  could  be 
done.  I  went  aboard  of  an  Englifli  (hip,  but  had 
not  been  there  above  five  or  fix  hours,  but  the  rup- 
ture happened  between  England  and  Spain,  and  the 
fhip  that  I  was  in  taken,  with  many  others  that  were 
there  at  anchor,  waiting  for  the  vintage )  upon  the 
account  of  our  fleet,  under  the  comn^nd  of  Sir 
George  Byng,  who  dcftroyed  the  Spanilh  fleet  near 
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afcerward,  making  a  fad  complaint,  and  telling  me, 
fchiit  the  Englifli  were  very  bad  people,  to  ufe  their 
fleet  as  they  had  done.  He  led  me  to  the  water-fide, 
forbidding  me,  as  before,  to  go  on  board  of  any 
fhip  but  a  heretic  one ;  which  accordingly  I  bbferved, 
and  was  very  glad  to  get  off  fo. 

The  fhip  I  went  aboard  of  was  a  Haniburgher, 
where  I  flayed  about  fix  weeks  in  the  road,  expeft- 
ing  that  the  clergy  would  return  nly  effects  to  my 
wife.  But  they  ftill  put  her  off,  and  at  laft  b-gan 
to  threaten  her ;  telling  her,  that  I  camie  off  very 
well,  and  that  the  Inquilition  had  been  very  merciful  • 
to  me,  and  bid  her  not  to  be  fo  troublefome.  I 
alked  advice  of  my  friends  that  ufed  to  come  on 
board  to  ice  me  •,  and  though  there  were  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, they  faid  very  fevcre  things  againft  the  Iri- 
quifition,  and  told  me,  as  friends,  that  I  might  thank 
God  I  was  fo  well  delivered  from  their  hands  :  that 
in  the  fame  Inquifition  they  burnt  a  French  Prote- 
ftant  alive,  who  would  not  change  his  religion :  and 
I  have  fince  feen  and  fpoke  with  a  nian  that  was  ac 
Granada  at  that  fame  time,  and  faw  him  executed. 

My  friends  advifed  me,  not  to  let  my  wife  afk 
the  clergy  for  any  thing,  for  fear  of  fome  other  mif- 
fortune.  As  they  had  threatened  to  take  away 
one  or  my  children,  which' my  wife  was  forced  to 
fend  to  England  whilil  I  was  in  the  Inquifition,  left 
falling  into  their  hands,  fhe  fliould  never  hear  of  it 
more  J  I  defir.'d  her  to  come  on  board  with  the  reft, 
for  fear  of  t!^.e  wjrft.  They  did  return  fome  fmall 
matter,  and  fo  we  came  a^vay.  And  tliey  gave  out 
that  they  returned  us  every  thing. 

Whilll  I  was  in  tlie  Inquifition,  the  clergy  were  very 
bufy  about  my  fmiily  to  make  toem  chrin;^;C  :hc:r  re- 
ligion. Th'.y  fent  from  the  church  for  my  children, 
and  tindintj  that  mv  wife  had  fent  onL*  of  them  to  Kno-- 
land,  [which  v/us  tli.it,  v;hich  Ihe  was  infoniicd,  th^^y 
had  a  mind  to  keep,  and  ha-.l  he  fallen  intj  their 
hands,  G'xi  knows  v.hethcr  we  Ihould  ever  have  heard 
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of  him  again ;  fcr  I  have  been  told  that  they  ufuallyr 
fend  them  into  convents  up  in  the  country :"!   they 
gave  her  a  levere  check,  alking  how  flic  durft  fend 
one  of  her  children  away  without  their  knowlege?  and 
told'her,  that  I  had  changed  or  would  change  my  re- 
ligion ;  which  was  all  the  talk  at  the  time  at  Malaga, 
as  well  among  the  protrftan^s  as  Roman  'catholics; 
it  being  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  out  of  that  holy 
tribunal,  as  they  call  it,   without  changing  one's  re- 
ligion.    I  have  known  fome  that  have  got  out  -,  but 
they  all  outwardly  profel's  themlHves  to  be  Roman  ca- 
tholics i  but  were  not  fo  when  they  were  put  in.  They 
told  my  wife  that  if  Ihc  would  change  her  reKgion 
Ihe  fliould  have  the  effcfts  returned  to  her,  and  I 
Ihould  be  fet  at' liberty :  but  flic,  remembering  what 
I  had  oftentimes  told  her,  that  I  hoped  God  would 
give  me  ftrength   to  fufTcr  death  before  I  would 
change  j  defined  them  to  cxciik  her,  and  that  when 
fl^c  llioukl  fee  mc  flie  would  rcfolve  them,    but  not 
before.     Then  thty  attacked  the  children,,  and  thty 
faid  they  would  do  as  t!:cir  n^orher  did. 

Some  tiire  before  I  got  cut  there  was  a  gr^at  noifc 
fpread  that  my  picture  was  to  be  burnt  upon  the 
market-place  at  Malaga-,  and  rt  the  fame  time  my 
body  was  to  be  burnt  at  Granada-,  which  irighunevl 
my  wife  v;ry  much.  But  i(?mc  food  people  aflurcd. 
her  of  the  contrary,  and  tela  l.er  what  would  happen 
tome,  and  that  flie  ffiUkl  fee  me  in  a  few  days, 
which  happened  accoruinoiy,  i;fter  I  had  been  eight 
months  in  their  hr.nd.i.  God  rrant  that  thcfe  happy 
kingdom.s  may  never  f.tl  tiie  ciuVnal  clfecls  of  popifh- 
government  and  ar!)"ar;:ry  pow>  r. 

This  narrative  is  nttdUc!  l:y  the  li'.ntil.fli  merchants 
at  Malaga,  wheie  iM:.  Maiti.i  Lvci!  tor  foi  r  years,  as 
before  mentioned-,  to  \\\/k\\  h  added,  a  leccxn- 
mendation  of  him  as  a  pro{  er  object  fen*  ti  e  charity 
cf  his  countrymen,  fiyn.  d  by  the  archlifhops  of 
Canterbury  and  York,  and  by 'le  eril  of  the  bilhops. 
7  As 
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As  the  man  was  an  Englifh  proteftant  refiding  in 
Spain,  under  the  protcftion  of  treaties  ilibfilting  be- 
tv/c-cn  the  two  crowns,  his  conimitmen:  and  de:cn- 
tion  v/cre  a  m.in:tcil  violation  of  thole  treaties,  £nJ 
of  the  law  of  naii::ns :  accordingly  the  Englilh  conful 
at  Malaga  reprcfcntcd  the  cafe  in  a  proper  manner 
to  the  Englilh  minifter,  and  the  minider  in  confc- 
quence  laid  the  affair  before  one  of  the  fecretaries 
of  ftate.     It  was  immediately  reprefented  to  his  ma- 
jefty   George  I.  who  was  gracioiifly  pleafcd  to  fend 
a  very  fpirited  remonOranee  to  cardinal  Albcroni, 
Philip   V.*s   firll   minifter,   claiming   his   own  ri^o- 
jecl,  and  infilling  upon  the  immediate  rcleale  of  the 
faiJ  Ifaac  Martin  from  the  prifon  of  the  Inqiiifition  ; 
defiring  that   he  might  be  fent  back    to  England. 
The  cardinal,   upon  this,  applied   to  the  inquiiitor- 
general  to  know  hjw  the  cafe  ftood :  this  g.*n:lcman, 
whofe  name  was  don  Jacinto  de  Abrana,  lent  to  thi; 
inquifitors  at  Granada  for  a  true  account  of  the  caib  -, 
and  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  cardinal,  ilaiing  the 
matter  to  him ;  upon  which  the  cardinal  gave  order> 
for  his  rcleafe.     The  original  letter  which  the  inqiii- 
fitor-gcneral  wrote  to  cardinal  Albcroni  upon  tliis 
fubjcft,  is  manifeftly  a  letter  written  defignedly  to  be 
(hewn  to  the  Englilh  miniftry,  in  order  to  juftify  the 
Inquifition  in  fo  illegal  and  Inhuman  a  procedure. 
There  was,  no  doubt,  another  private  letter  written 
by  the  fame  inquifitor  to  the  cardinal,  Hating  the  rvral 
injufticc  and  indcfenfible  circumftances  of  this  impri- 
fonment  -,  otherwife  had  the  account  given  in   this 
public  letter  been  (Iriclly  true,  the  poor  n.an  had 
never   been   releafed  at   a!l.     The    inrercotivjn    of 
George  I.  did  indeed  rdeale  this  iinhapp/  objeft; 
hut  how  was  he  releafed?    lie  rcctrivec!,  upon  his 
enlargement,  two  hundred  laiTfCs  v/as  v.hipped  and 
pelced  for  three  qiiarters  of  an  hour  through  the 
ftrccts  of  Granada,  ftrippcd  and  plundered  of  ail  his 
cffcfts,  fent  back  to  Malaga,  and  then  put  aboard  a 
Ihip,  with   his  wife  and  children,  \o  fluf:  for  th-m- 
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felvcs.  ——Upon  a  view  of  this  cafe,  one  cannot  help 
faying,  that  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Inquifuion 
arc  cruel. 

But  now,  thank  God,  thefc  fanguinary  afts  of  faith 
fecm  to  be  growing  out  of  vogue  in  Spain.  There 
has  not  been  an  auto  de  fe  at  Madrid  for  thefe  twelve 
years  *,  which  was  owing  to  this  circumftance :  a  Jew, 
and  his  wife,  and  a  daughter  of  about  thirteen  years 
of  age,  being  condemned  to  be  burnt-,  while  the  fa- 
ther and  mother  were  burning,  they  fet  the  child  loofc 
from  its  fetters,  and  the  priefts  got  round  it,  with  t 
view  of  converting  it  by  the  united  force  of  their 
rhetoric,  and  the  terrors  of  immediately  undergoing 
the  fame  cruel  death.  The  child,  after  feeming  to 
liften  a  while  to  their  oratory,  gave  a  fudden  fpring,. 
and  vaulted  into  the  midft  of  the  fire;  giving  a  fliin- 
ing  example  of  the  force  of  early  piety,  of  an  heroic 
fortitude  equal  to  that  of  the  moil  refolute  Roman,  or 
the  moil  unfhaken  martyr. 

The  power  of  this  tribunal  is  now  declining  very 
viGbly,  and  feems  haftening  to  its  fall ;  for  the  pre- 
fent  king  of  Spain  has  taken  a  bolder  (lep  to  humble 
the  Inquifuion,  than  any  of  the  Philips  or  Charles's 
who  went  before  him.   The  inquiiitor-general  havina 
thought  proper,  laft  year,  to  prohibit  a  litui^  which 
the  king  had  licenled,  without  confulting  his  majefty 
about  it ;  the  king,  with  a  proper  fpirit,  put  the  in- 
quiiitor  under  an  arrefV,  and  immediately  lent  him, 
guarded  with  a  file  of  grenadiers,  into  exile,  in  a  con- 
vent, at  a  great  difiance  from  Madrid.     So  deter- 
mined and   refolute  a  n:calUre  as  this,  alarmed  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy ;  they  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  obtain  the  inquifitor's  recal;  but  for  fome 
time  their  endeavours  had  no  eflfeft :  the  king  was  in- 
flexible.    The  common  people  were  taught  by  their 
prielts  to  fay,  that  his  catholic  majefty  was  no  good 
caiholic  in  his  heart.     At  length,  however,  the  king 
reflored  the   inquifitor  to  his  liberty :  but  in  luch  a 
mai/ncr,  as  that  prelate  had  no  reafon  to  triumph. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Clarke  gives  us  the  following  account  of  his 
journey  from  London  to  Madrid.—**  I  left  London, 
in  company  with  two  other  gentlemen,  on  Saturdajr 
the  loth  of  May  1 760,  lee  fail  from  Falmouth  on  the 
2oth,  and  arrived  ar  Corunna  on  the  26th  of  the  lame 
month. 

The  harbour  of  Corunna  prefents  you  with  a  fine 
profpeft  as  you  fail  into  it ;  on   your  right  are  the 
Tower  of  Hercules,  the  forr,  and  the  town ;  before 
you  thp  (hipping;  all  terminated  by  an  agreeable 
view  of  the  country  :  on  your  left  you  fee  Cape  Prior, 
the  entrance  of  FerroU,  arid  a  ridge  of  barren  moun- 
tains, with  a  large  river  running  between  them.   Co- 
runna iS  well  built  and  populous,  but,  like    mod 
Qthcr  Spanifh  towns,  has  an  offenfive  fmelL     Their 
method  of  keeping  the  tiles  faft,  on  the  roofs  of 
houfes,  is  by  laying  loofe  ftones  upon  them.     The 
Spaniards,    to  my  great  morriBcation,  have  quitted 
that  old  drefs,  which  looks  fo  well  on  our  Englifh 
ftage:  the   men  wear  a  great  flapped  hat,  a  cloke 
reaching  down  to  their  feet,  and  a  fword,  generally 
carried  under  the  arm :  the  women  wear  a  (hort  jacket 
of  one  colour,  a  petticoat  of  another,  and  either  a 
white  or  black  wQpllen  veil.     We  ftayjed'at  Corunna 
a  whole  week,  becaule  we  couI4  not  prpcum  a  vehicle 
to  convey  us  to  Madrid,  nearer  tfaau  from  Madrid 
itfelf:  nor  could  we  travel  on  the  (Iraight  road  to 
Aftorga  by  any  other  convement  method,  than  riding 
on  mules  or  horfcs,  for  we  rrjcftcd  the  litter,  as  dif 
agreeable  and  fatiguing,  and  no  other  carriage  could 
pafs  the  mounpins  that  way  :  we  wrote  therefore  to 
Madrid  for  a  coach  to  meet  us  at  Ailorga,  which 
is  about  1 50  miles  from  Corunna^ 

The  poorer  fort,  both  men  and  women,  at  Co- 
runna^ wear  neither  (hoes  nor  ftockings.  We  lodged 
at  the  bed  inn;  but  all  inns  throughout  Spain  afford 
miferable  accommodations :  it  was  kept  by  an  Irifli- 
man  named  Obricn,  We  were  well  entertained  by 
the  Spanilh  governor  don  Louis  de  Cordouva,  and 
<hc  Englifh  conful  Mr^,  Jordan. 
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We  fct  out  from  Corunna  the  ^  of  June,  being 
honoured  with  a  difcharge  of  guns  from  the  packets 
ifi  the  harbour.  You  mull  carry  your  provifions  and 
bedding  with  you  in  Spain,  as  you  arc  not  fure  of 
finding  them  in  all  places.  We  fddom  met  with  any 
thing  to  eat  upon  the  road,  or  a  bed  fit  to  lie  upon. 
After  having  pafied  the  fertile  mountains  of  Galli- 
cia,  and  the  barren  rocks  of  Leon,  we  came  to  Af- 
torga  the  8  th  of  June,  Here  we  retted  till  the  i  ith, 
and  then  fet  out  in  a  clumfy  coac!h,  drawn  by  fix 
mules,  with  ropes  inftead  of  traces :  this  furprifcd  me 
^t  firft,  but  I  found  afterward,  that  tlie  grandees, 
and  people  of  rank  in  Madrid,  ufe  ropes  conftantly 
at  the  Prado  and  Promenade,  places  of  airing,  fome« 
what  refembling  the  old  ring  in  Hyde  Park. 

After  pafTing  over  the  immenfe  plains  of  Old  and 
New  Caftile,  which  feem  more  like  fcas  than  plains, 
v/e  arrived  at  Madrid  the  1 8th  of  June,  being  the 
7th  day  from  our  leaving  Aftorga.  Though  we  tra- 
velled lb  long  a  traft  of  country,  we  faw  few  cities 
or  towns  that  were  confidcrablc  for  their  extent, 
flrength,  riches,  manufadures,  or  inhabitants.  Villa 
Franca  in  Leon  is  extrcamly  beautiful,  and  ftands 
high  ;  Ponferrada  neat,  anciently  called  intra  fluvios^ 
becaufe  it  was  between  the  rivers  Sil  andBoega-,  and 
afterward  filled  Po7is  Ferratus^  from  its  bridge  on  the 
hard  rock.  Mcdino  del  Campo  in  Caftile,  is  an 
agreeable  fituation-,  there  is  a  large  fquare  in  the 
iriiddle  of  it,  and  fome  of  the  nobility  refide  there. 

Lugo  in  Gallicia  is  a  remarkable  ancient  city,  fur- 
roundod  with  a  moll  fiiigular  fortification  ;  as  near  as 
I  could  judge,  a  fquare  -,  and  at  the  diftance  of  about 
every  twenty  feet  a  circular  bafiion  of  thick  and  lofty 
walls  :  the  city  fortified  on  every  fide  in  the  fame 
manner,  has  rather  a  tremendous  appearance,  and 
mull  hiive  been  extreanily  llrv>ng5  before  the  ufc  of 
that  villainous  falrpcrre,  as  Shakefpcare  c.lls  it.  It 
fi:ands  near  the  fource  of  the  Minhoj  t!ie  turnips 
here  are  faid  to  be  fo  large,  as  to  weigh  fifty  pounds 
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-each  :  but  who  can  believe  it?  Its  ancient  name  was 
Lucus  Augufti^  and  thence  corruptly  called  Lugo. 

The  city  of  Aftorga  in  Leon  is  ficuated  in  a  wide 
plain ;  the  moft  remarkable  thing  in  it  is  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  a  noble  Gothic  building :  a  bafilica, 
confining  of  fix  pointed  arches,  fupported  by  tall, 
light,  neat  pillars,  in  a  good  tafte;  the  portal  a  large 
round  arch,  with  a  vaft  number  of  mouldings;  and 
with  feven  or  eight  fine  altars.  But  the  high  altar  is  ex- 
ceedingly magnificent ;  it  confifts  of  twenty  compart- 
ments of  marble-fculpture  in  alto  relievo,  the  figures 
as  large  as  life-,  the  fubjeft  the  hiftory  of  our  Savi- 
our; at  the  fummit  God  the  Father  crowning  the 
bleflfed  virgin.  The  glory  is  well  expreflcd ;  for  be- 
ing cut  through  the  frame,  and  a  lamp  placed  behind 
it,  the  light  (hews  the  rays.  We  happened  to  attend 
at  the  vcipers ;  the  mufic  of  the  organ  was  fine ;  the 
number  of  tapers,  the  richncfs  of  altars,  in  fhort,  the 
■whole  fcenc  was  ftriking.  This  city  gives  the  title  of 
marquis  to  the  family  of  Gforio,  inferior  to  few,  ei- 
ther for  antiquity  or  valour.  • 

Benevente  in  l.con  is  encompafled  by  three  rivers, 
and  remarkable  for  little  more  than  giving  the  title 
of  earl  to  the  family  of  Pimenttl.  Vallalpando  is  in 
'a  pleafing  plain,  has  a  Ivrge  fquare,  and  contains  a 
palace  of  the  conftable  of  Caftil'-,  to  whom  the  town 
belongs.  The  only  river  we  paffed  of  note  was  a 
branch  of  the  Minho  •,  a  noblt:  current,  almoft  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  at  Windfor,  and  to  appearance 
xleep  •,  finely  wooded  on  each  fide,  the  trees  larger 
and  taller  than  you  ufually  meet  with  in  Spain.  The 
place  where  we  paflcd  it  v. as  cdkd  Hofpical  de  Efche- 
n^iOfo. 

The  ftorks  ncfts  upon  the  tops  of  the  churches, 
with  the  birds  hovering  over  them,  or  juft  peeping 
out,  are  plcafing  as  you  pais.  It  was  fo  in  old  Kome: 
the  ftoiks  built  thtir  nclls  in  great  numbers  on 
the  fummits  cf 'their  temples,  as  thvir  poets  often 
tell  us. 
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We  palled  fomc  forefts ;  but  the  trees  are  dwarf 
and  poor,  not  refembling  the  timber  of  Great  Britain  *, 
you  will  in  vain  look  for  thofe  (lately  woods,  which 
not  only  afford  fuel,  (hade,  and  wealth  to  their  own- 
jcrs,  but  fend  forth  fleets,  which  give  laws  to  the 
pcean.  Tho'  I  loft  my  watch  on  the  top  of  one  of  the 
highcft  mountains  near  the  Zebreros,  yet,  by  extra- 
ordinary good  fortune,  it  was  found  by  the  Mart- 
gatiiy  or  mule  drivers,  and  carried  to  the  Padre  Ab- 
bad  of  Zebreros,  who  fent  it  mc  in  lefs  than  a  month. 

The  new  Stone-caufeway,  which  joins  the  two  Caf- 
tiles,  and  extends  to  Guardarama,  is  a  moft  magnifi- 
cent public  work :  it  was  done  by  an  order  of  Ferdi- 
nand VI.  the  late  king,  as  appears  by  the  following 
infcription  on  a  pillar  erefted  on  the  cau(eway  :  Fer- 
dinandus  VL  Pater  Patria.  Viam  Ftrique  Caftellia 
Superatis  Montibus  fecit.  Ann.  Salutis  m  pcc  xlix. 
Regni  Sui  IV.  It  is  really  a  noble  road,  and  feems 
owing  rather  to  the  labour  and  adlivity  of  a  Roman, 
than  to  the  flow  induflry  of  a  Spaniard. 

Some  parts  of  the  Caftiles  are  pleafant ;  but  are  ill 
cultivated;  have  no  wood  of  any  moment;  this 
makes  fuel  incredibly  dear  in  Madrid  ;  the  expence  of 
one  finole  fire  there  for  the  winter  has  been  known  to 
coft  fifty  pounds!  an  amazing  article  !  The  charcoal 
confumcd  in  their  kitchens,  and  brazier.^,  comes  chiefly 
from  Gallapagar,  at  the  diftance  of  thirty  miles, 
which  is  far  enough  in  that  country  to  make  the  car- 
riage of  it  very  expenfive.  The  principal  timber 
they  ufe,  is  fir,  the  growth  of  the  country;  their 
houfes,  churches,  carriages,  and  furniture,  are  chiefly 
of  deal ;  there  are  fometimes  no  lefs  than  fourteen 
large  girders  in  the  cieling  of  a  fmall  apartment.  One 
would  not  imagine  from  this  circumftance,  that  tim- 
ber was  fcarce.  As  to  the  water  in  this  country,  I  do 
not  think  it  in  general  good ;  that  of  Madrid  is  excel- 
lent, which  is  plain  by  the  court's  being  at  much  ex- 
pence  to  have  it  conveyed  to  diftant  places.  There 
are  two  fine  rivers  in  the  Caftiles,  the  Tagus  and  the 
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puadiana ;  as  to  the  Man&narcs,  which  runs  cloie  by 
Madrid,  it  is  but  a  poor  ftiram,  and  falls  into  the  Xa- 
rama,  about  fix  leagues  (Jiftant  from  the  Tagus.  I 
was  told  in  London,  that  the  fitviation  of  Madrid  was 
upon  a  plain,  but  ic  is  a  great  miftake :  it  is  built 
upon  a  chain  of  little  hills,  and,  becaufe  there  are 
higher  mountains  round  it,  at  a  diitance,  has  been 
fuppofed  to  be  in  a  plain. 

The  Spaniards  creA  pillars  at  proper  diftances  upon 
the  caufcways,  to  dire£l  travellers  during  the  fnows : 
we  faw  feveral  of  them  in  Leon,  and  other  parts.  The 
firft  comer  to  a  Spanifh  inn,  be  his  rank  what  it 
may,  has  the  firft  choice  of  the  accommodations: 
this  occaflons  a  fort  of  conteft  between  the  travellers 
in  this  country,  who  fhall  get  Brfl:  to  the  inn.  It  is 
a  common  practice  to  fend  a  man  on  an  hour  or  two 
before :  we  diftanced  one  Don  Jofeph,  a  Bifcayner, 
in  this  way  *,  finding  that  he  was  going  to  the  fame 
fofada^  or  inn,  we  detached  our  faithful  Antonio, 
who,  as  fleet  as  an  Arab,  ran  over  the  mountains  in 
bye-baths,  and  arrived  at  the  inn  long  before  the  Don 
and  we  came  to  it.  This  conteft  arifcs  from  there 
being  feldom  more  than  one  inn  in  a  village;  at 
which,  if  difappointcd,  you  muft  probably  ride  eight 
or  ten  miles  before  you  can  find  another,  which,  at  the 
end  of  a  long  day's  journey,  and  in  the  dark,  would 
be  fatiguing,  and  perhaps  dangerous. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  country  from  Corunna 
to  Madrid,  one  may  fay,  that  Gallicia  is  a  fine  fertile 
province ;  that  fome  parts  of  it  arc  equal  to  many  in 
England;  but  as  to  Leon,  it  is  a  naked,  dreadful, 
barren  rock,  except  where  it  is  covered  with  a  few 
pitiful  firs,  or  flirubs,  fuch  as  are  about  Benevente 
and  V^illalpando,  and  except  fome  few  plains  after  you 
have  paffed  Aftorga.  I  turned  round  to  take  a  view 
of  Leon  from  one  of  the  highelt  mountains,  and  was 
almoft  frightened  at  the  fight ;  a  brown  horror,  as 
Mr.  Pope  expreflcs  it,  was  fpread  over  the  whole ; 
fands,  rocks,  and  craggy  precipices,  formed  as  t^N-^^ 
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a  profpeft  as  can  be  imagined.  And  yet  this  coua- 
try  was  probably  once  fought  for;  the  inhabitants 
furely  muft  find  a  charm  in  it  unknown  to  us.  In  one 
of  thcfe  villages  we  found  a  fct  of  people,  drefled  in 
a  whimfical  manner,  dancing  to  rude  muOc;  the 
vfhole  appearance  was  entertaining  and  grotefque ;  the 
dance  artlefs  and  odd ;  its  natural  fimplicity  (hewed 
the  people  in  their  true  charafter. 

The  road  from  Corunna  to  Madrid  is  certainly  not 
fo  bad  as  it  is  generally  thought  in  England.  The 
mountains  of  Gallicia  are  very  paffable  -,  the  only  dif- 
ficult parts  which  I  faw,  were  the  defcent  at  La  Fava, 
and  about  twelve  miles,  as  you  come  out  of  Serra- 
rias.  The  mountains  of  Leon  are  rather  difagreeable 
than  4angerous,  and  all  the  reil  is  eafy.  Be  it  as  it 
may,  our  Englilh  meflengers  find  no  difficulty  in  it. 
The  accommodations,  indeed,  are  miferable ;  I  have 
faid  you  muft  abfolutcly  carry  your  provifions  and 
bedding  along  with  you ;  and  even  then,  unlefs  you 
can  bear  fatigue  well,  lye  down  in  your  clothes,  eat 
eggs,  onions,  and  cheefe ;  unlefs  you  can  fleep  while 
your  mules  reft,  rife  the  moment  you  are  called,  and 
fet  out  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  heat  comes 
on,  you  will  fare  ill  as  a  traveller  in  Spain.  It  is  a 
good  metliod  to  carry  drie.l  tongues  with  you,  hard 
eggs,  not  hams,  for  they  will  not  keep,  as  we  found 
by  experience  •,  fome  portable  foup ;  tea,  fugar,  and 
fpirituous  liquors;  not  forgetting  even  pepper  and 
fait :  and  whenever  you  meet  with  good  bread,  meat, 
fowls,  or  wine,  always  to  buy  them,  whether  you 
want  them  or  not,  becaufe  you  know  not  what  to- 
morrow may  produce.  A  knife,  fork,  and  fpoon,  are 
abfohitely  neccffary,  for  you  will  find  none;  nor 
ihould  you  omit  a  pair  of  fnuffers,  a  candleftick,  and 
fome  w.ix-candles.  Take  care  only  not  to  carry  any 
tobacco  or  rum;  for  they  are  all  contraband,  and 
may  occufion  the  detention,  if  notthc  fcizure  of  your 
b'Tpga're.  ParticiJlarly  bring  with  you  as  few  boohs 
as  polnble,  for  the  Inquiiition  will  kize  them.     My 
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baggage  was  detained  a  fortnight  on  account  of  my 
books  i  and  the  earl  of  Briftol  was  obliged  to  fpeak 
twice  to  general  Wall,  before  he  could  rekafe  the 
captives.  M^y  of  theie  circumftances  feem  trifilngy 
but  they  are  fo  material,  that  thofe  who  happen  to 
travel  without  them  in  this  country,  will  find,  by 
dear-bought  experience,  all  thcfe  tnfles  become  real 
inconveniences. 

The  town  of  Madrid,  for  as  it  is  not  an  cpilcopal 
lee,  I  think  we  cannot  call  it  a  city,  is  built  on  iomc 
little  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  very  indifferent 
ftream  called  the  Manfanares;  which  occalioned  much 
wit,  when  Philip  II.  built  that  great  bridge  over  it, 
called  the  Puente  de  Segovia :  fome  faid  the  king 
Ihould  fell  the  bridge  to  buy  a  river,  &c. 

Charles  V.  having  recovered  here  of  a  quarin 
ague,  firft.made  this  a  royal  refidence;  but  how  ir:ju* 
dicioufly,  needs  not  be  remarked.  The  capital  cf 
fo  great  and  extended  a  kingdom,  ought  doubdcfs  to 
be  at  Seville  j  where,  by  means  cf .  the  pore,  all  the 
conveniencie3  and  neceflaries  of  lire,  and  every  article 
of  foreign  commerce  might  be  had  with  eat- 

Madrid  is  funoundcd  v/ith  ver)-  lofty  mountains, 
whofe  fummits  are  always  covered  with  ir*ow.  It  has 
no  fortifications  to  defend  it  -,  it  has  no  ditch,  but  is 
environed  by  a  mud  wall.  Its  gates,  according  to  the 
tafte  of  that  country,  have  their  locks  upon  the  out- 
fide.  There  are  very  few  good  fireets,  except  thof:: 
of  the  Calle  Mayor,  the  Callc  d'Atocha,  the  Calle  Al- 
cala,  and  the  Calle  Ancha:  the  relt  are  long,  narrow, 
and  extreaxly  dirty.  TJie  only  good  f.]uarc  is  the 
Pla^a  Mayor,  which  h  large  and  regular  enojgi;  ^  but 
there  being  balconies  to  i:\cry  window,  it  takes  oiT 
much  of  its  beauty. 

The  houfes  in  Madrid  are  moft  of  them  brick,  wich 
dry  walls,  lime  being  there  very  dear  and  fcarce ; 
ftone  is  ftill  more  expt-nlive,  bccaule  it  mult  be 
lyrought  from  fix  or  icven  leiiguts  ciillance.  Hcufc- 
rcnt  is  at  an  exorbitant  pricey  but  tii«t  is  not  '^V^ 
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ftimiturc  is  fcarce  to  be  had,  without  paying  extravft.1 
gandy  for  it  -,  and  if  you  would  have  glal's  windows  cai 
your  houfe,  you  nniit  put  them  therL-  yourfclf,  fop' 
you  will  not  tind  them. — The  houfes  in  general  aro 
wretchedly  ill  buiU,  for  you  will  fddom  fee  any  iwo 
walls  upon  ihc  fqnare:  iliey  are  laid  out  chiefly  for 
fliew,  convi-niencc  being  little  confidered  :  thus  vou 
will  pafs  through  ufualiy  two  or  three  large  apari- 
oients  of  no  ufe.  in  order  to  come  at  a  fmall  room  at 
the  end,  %vhere  t*ie  family  fit.     This  is  the  general 
ftate  of  the  Koufcs  there ;  not  but  there  are  fome  very 
magnificent  palaces,  built  chiefly  by  viceroys,  returned 
from  their  governments,  and  by  the  principal  gran- 
dees:   ihcfc  have  courts,  and  fortes  coebers,  though 
ihc  others  have  not.     1  he  houfes  in  general  look 
more  like  prifons  than  the  habitations  of  people  ac 
their  liberty  j  the  windows,  befidc  having  a  balcony, 
being  grated  with  iron  bars,  particularly  the  lower 
range,  and  fomctimes  all  the  reft.     A  fingle  family  is 
not  the  folc  tenant  of  an  houfe,  as  is  uliially  the  cafe 
m  England-,  they  are  generally  inhabited  by  many 
feparate  families,  who  notwithftanding  are  for  the 
moll  part  perfed  ftrangers  to  each  orher.    Thofewho 
can  afford  it,  have  a  diftinft  apartment  for  fummer 
and  winter.     Foreigners  are  very  much  diilrcflcd  for 
lodgings  at  Madrid;  there  lacing  only  one  tolerable 
inn,  the  Fontana  d'Oroj  and  the  Spaniards  are  not 
fond  of  taking  ftrangers  into  their  houfes,  efpcciallv 
if  they  an-  not  catholics.     There  is  no  fuch  thing  as 
a  tavern  or  cofiec-houfc  in  the  town  ;  they  have  only 
one  news-paper,  whith  is  the  Madrid  Gazette:  their 
places  of  divetfion  arc  the  amphitheatre,  built  for  the 
exhibition  ot  the  bull-feaft,  and  the  two  theatres  of  La 
Cruz,  and  del  Principe.     The  iioiie  made  by  the  iti- 
nerant bodies  of  pfalm  Gngers  in  the  ftrects,  or  the> 
rofarxos^  as  they  call  them,  is  very  difagrceablc  in  the 
evening  i  the  frequent  proccflions,  particularly  [hole 
of  the  W oft,  troublefomci  at  Eafter  cfpeciallv,  vhen' 

I  the  fight  of  thofc  bloiidy  difciplinants,  zhcf/igeiliiUi 
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N«t  to  the  king's  palaces,  one  of  the  beft  build- 
ings in  Madrid  is  the  Imperial  College  of  Jefuits, 
which  is  indeed  a  very  noble  ftru&ure.  There  is  no 
paflfmg  the  ftreets  there  commodiouQy  without  a  ve- 
hicle 5  for  as  they  pradtife  the  Scotch,  or  Edinburgh 
cuftonif  of  manuring  the  ftreets  by  night,  they  would 
be  too  ofienfive  to  your  feet,  as  well  as  your  nofe, 
without  a  chariot  by  day. 

Madrid  is  governed  by  a  principal  officer  called  the 
corregidor,  who  is  fomething  like  our  lord  mayor, 
though  he  is  not  chofen  by  the  city,  but  by  the  king, 
and  is  not  a  merchant  or  tradefman,  but  a  gentleman 
well  vcrfed  in  the  law.  He  ads  as  a  fupcrior  judge, 
and  has  under  him  forty-one  regidors,  not  unlike  our 
aldermen,  who  compofe  his  council,  ading  as  inferior 
magiftrates  under  him. 

At  the  end  of  the  city  is  a  famous  place  for  airing 
and  recreation,  called  the  Prado  or  Pardo  de  St.  Hie- 
ronymo ;  a  deUghtful  plain  fliaded  by  rows  of  poplar* 
trees,  and  adorned  with  twenty-three  fountains,  from 
which  it  is  fprinkled  every  evening  when  the  nobi- 
lity and  gentry  repair  thither  in  their  coaches,  or  on 
horfeback. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  Prado  is  the  palace  called 
Buen  Retiro,  or  the  Good  Retreat.  This  is  a  very 
indifferent  quadr^gle,  and  is  not  fo  good  a  royal  . 
manfion  as  St.  James's.  It  was  defigned  as  a  place 
of  retreat  for  the  king,  from  the  hurry  of  the  court 
and  town.  It,  however,  contains  a  great  number  of 
ftately  rooms  and  noble  apartments,  adorned  with  the 
moft  coftly  furniture  and  paintings,  executed  by  the 
greateft  mafters ;  but  it  is  only  built  of  brick.  The 
gardens  are  faid  to  be  a  perfed  paraJiie,  and  abound 
with  the  moft  delightful  (hady  walks,  water-works, 
and  the  moft  curious  produftions  of  arc  and  nature. 
Cala  del  Campo  is  a  royal  feat  (landing  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  river,  to  the  weft  of  the  city,  diredlly 
facing  the  king's  town-palace,  and  was  a  very  delight- 
ful place  with  a  fine  park,but  is  now  much  i\^^^&fc^* 
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Florida  is  another  royal  pleafure-houfe,  feated  near  the 
former  in  an  enchanting  fituation.  The  palace  of 
Aranjuez,  about  thirty  miles  from  Madrid,  has  a  fine 
front,  and  is  agreeably  fituated  in  a  pleafant  vale  at 
the  confluence  of  two  rivers,  the  Xarama  and  the 
Tagus.  Though  the  gardens  are  only  a  dead  flat, 
and  the  walks  plantations  of  trees  in  ftraight  rows ; 
yet  there  is  fomething  chearful  and  refrcfhing  iii  this 
cool  and  (hady  fpot.  St.  Udephonfo  is  a  palace  about 
fixty  miles  from  Madrid,  in  a  delightful  lonely  coun- 
try •,  part  of  it  is  alfo  a  convent.  The  building  is  not 
grand,  nor  in  a  good  tafte  •,  but  the  gardens  are  very 
line,  and  the  fountains  the  nobleft  in  Europe.  The 
gardens  are  faid  to  have  coft  five  millions  flerling. 
Here  king  Philip  V.  retired  on  his  refignarion  of  the 
crown  in  the  year  1724,  and  caufed  the  relics  offome 
faints,  v/hich  were  highly  revered,  to  be  brought 
from  the  Efcurial  into  this  chapel. 

We  now  come  to  the  palace,  or  convent,  of  the 
Efcurial,  lb  called  from  the  village  in  which  it  fl:ands, 
which  is  fituated  fcven  leagues  to  the  north  of  Ma- 
drid.    Philip  II.  the  founder  of  this  palace  and  the 
convent  belonging  to  it,  made  a  vow  at  the  battle  of 
St.  Qiiinrin  againlt  the  French,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Picardy,  to  build  a  convent  at  the  Efcurial  for  monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Jerom,  which  he  preferred  from 
his  being  obliged  to  cannonade  a  convent  of  Jeromites 
during  the  fiege  of  St.  Quintin.     The  battle  being 
gained  on  Sr.  Lawrence's  day,  he  called  the  convent 
after  the  name  of  that  faint ;  and  as  he  was  burnt 
upon  a  gridiron,  this  prince  immortalized  the  very 
manner  cf  his  martyrdom ;  for  he  not  only  lluck  grid- 
irons, either  of  paint,  wood,  metal,  or  ftonc,  all  over 
the  convent,  but  built  the  very  convent  itfelf  in  the 
form  of  a  gridiron.     That  part  of  the  building  which 
forms  the  palace  is  the  handle  of  this  gridiron,  and 
the  reft  being  divided  into  a  great  number  of  fquare 
courts,  the  buildings  are  fo  ranged  as  to  form  the 
fides  and  bars.    But  in  building  this  ftrufture  he  gave 

great 
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great  difguft  to  the  Spanifh  cortes :  for  Philip  having 
aircmbled  them  to  a(k  fupplies  for  carrying  on  ihe 
war  againfl:  France,  the  ftatcs  very  freely  voted  a 
large  fubfidy  of  fome  millions ;  which  the  artful  mo- 
narch, as  loon  as  he  had  once  fecured  in  his  own 
coffers,  applifed  to  the  building  of  this  convent.  This 
mifapplication  of  the  public  revenues  gave  fuch  vexa- 
tion to  the  cortes,  that  they  afterward  affembled  with 
more  reluftance,  being  unwilling  to  be  cajoled  out  of 
their  money  by  the  tricks  oT  defigning  princes. 

This  royal  monaftery  of  St.  Laurence  is  built  on 
the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  part  of  die  Segovian 
chain,  which  feparates  the  two  Caftiles.  It  is  of  a 
beautiful  white  (lone,  veined  with  blue  and  brown, 
of  a  very  fine  polifh,  and  is  furrounded  with  the  moll 
delightful  profpeft. 

The  monks  here  have  a  higher  opinion  of  Philip 
11.  the  founder,  than  even  of  St.  Laurence  and  St. 
Jerom :  this  indeed  is  only  a  decent  part  of  grati- 
tude •,  for  as  he  thought  that,  by  raifing  this  fuperb 
fabric,  he  Ihould  atone  for  all  his  fins,  fo  he  fpared  no 
expcnce  to  render  it  complete.  It  coll  during  his 
reign  twenty-eight  millions  of  ducats,  which  is  about 
three  millions  three  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand  pounds 
fterling.  He  lived  here  chielly  during  the  kill  fifteen 
years  of  his  life;  and  when  he  died,  ordered  himfelf 
to  be  brought  out  in  his  bed  to  the  foot  of  the  high 
altar,  that  he  might  die  in  fiqht  of  it;  and  thus  he 
e  <pired.  The  place  where  his  bed  Hood  is  fmce  railed 
off,  as  facred. 

The  Pantheon  chapel,  the  f^pulchre  of  the  princes 
of  Spain,  is  one  of  the  fincll  in  the  world.  The 
principal  members  of  the  portal  are  of  black  marble, 
regularly  veined  and  fpottedwith  white.  In  thclcficr 
parts  gems,  gold,  filver,  and  bronzes,  unite  their 
lullre.  On  the  fides  are  two  pillars  in  relievo,  with 
their  bafe^  and  capitals,  befide  the  jambs  and  lintek, 
for.ned  o.u  of  one  block  of  marble.  Over  this  is  the 
frize,  an. I  figures  to  the  number  of  tev\^  ^u^^\vv^^ 
the  cruwn,     ihepedeftals,  cap\u\s^  fecu^ci^oi"^^^^^ 
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gilt  i  and  before  the  door  is  a  baluftrade  of  gilt  hn&j 
of  mofl:  beautiful  workmanlhip. 

From  this  portal  you  defcend  a  ftair-cafe  compoled 
of  the  fineft  Tortofa  jalpers  and  Toledo  marble, 
beautifuUjr  variegated,  Imely  polifhed,  and  joined  with 
fuch  art  as  to  appear  only  one  fingle  piece,  fixty-four 
feet  in  length,  confiding  of  thirty- four  fteps,  divided 
into  three  flights,  by  the  like  number  of  landinc^- 
places.  The  baluftrades  are  of  beautiful  jafpcr 
marquetry,  with  marble  mouldings.  In  the  middle 
hangs  a  gilt  luftre  with  fix  cornucopias.  At  the  third 
landing-place  is  the  Pantheon  door,  adorned  with 
four  pilafters,  two  of  jafper,  and  two  of  bronze. 
The  pavement  between  the  pilafters  is  of  poliQied 
jafper,  and  the  c.-iling  reprefcrlts  Jacob's  ladder. 

Upon  entering  this  auguil  cemetery,  you  are /truck 

with  the  beauty  of  its  fevcral  parts.     The  order  of  its 

architcfture  is  the  compofitc.     Its  circumference  is 

one  hundred  and  thirteen  feet,  and  the  diameter  froiti 

wall  to  wall  is  fometh  pg  more  than  thirty-fix  feet; 

the  height  from  the  p  iveirjcnr  to  the  central  ftone  at 

the  top  is  thirty-eight  hret,  and  its  figure  is  perfectly 

circular.     The  pavement  reprefents  tlie   fi<yure  of  a 

ftar,  the  rays  of  wli'ch  are  furm^d  of  innumerable 

jems,  jafpers  and  differcnc  kinds   of  marble,  with  a 

fieiinm  in    th^   center,  pjl.ttcring  v;i:h   gems.     The 

whole  is  furrounded  \vi:h  a  beautiful  peJeftal  or  bate, 

on  which  (lands  fixteen  Huted  Coriiuiiiin  pilafters  of 

jafper,  the  bales  and  capitals  of  gilt  bronze.     The 

farcophagi  or  coffins  are  placed  iri  niches  all  round 

the  Pantheon ;  and  the   marble  of  which  they  arc 

made,  is  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  the  grain,  the 

beauty  of  the  colour,  and  the  ornaments  bellowed  on 

them. 

The  ring  in  the  cicling,  in  the  middle  of  which  is 
the  key-ftone,  forms  a  fplendid  fleuron,  eighteen  feet 
in  circumference,  and  is  of  brafs  gilt,  and  the  delign 
and  workmanlhip  very  fine.  From  this  fleuron  hangs 
a  large  iron>rod,  to  which  is  faftencd  a  laro^c  gilt 

luftn: 
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lulire  of  beautiful  workmanlhip.  At  the  loWer  end 
are  the  four  evangelilh  in  demi-relievo ;  over  thefe 
are  twenty-four  cornucopias,  along  the  edges  of  which 
are  cherubins ;  and  above  thefe  eight  angels  holding 
flambeaus ;  and  the  other  eight  are  fixed  to  the  heads 
of  as  rtiany  feraphs.  It  is  every  where  embelliflied 
With  feftoons,  &c.  and  furmounted  by  a  fplendid 
crown.  When  the  tapers  in  thefe  cornucopias,  the 
flambeaus  held  by  the  angels,  &nd  the  candles  on  the 
altar  are  lighted,  no  words  can  exprefs  its  grandeur. 

Oh  the  iljght-hand,  going  out  of  the  Pantheon,  a 
door  opeils  into  a  vault,  which  may  be  called  the  fe- 
condary  Pantheon,  where  thofe  ot  the  royal  family 
who  are  not  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  principal  Ilruc- 
ture  are  interred.  On  every  fide  are  three  rows  of 
niches,  to  the  number  of  fifty-one,  for  the  coffins ; 
and  on  the  wall  next  the  door  is  an  altar-piece,  in 
which  is  a  good  copy  of  Chiift  on  the  crofs,  from 
Titian. 

The  Spaniards  have  in  general  an  olive  complex- 
ion, are  of  a  middle  ftature,  rather  lean,  but  well 
made ;  they  have  fine  eyes,  glofly  black  hair,  and  a 
fmall  well  (haped  head.— Their  cloaths  are  ufually  of 
a  very  dark  colour,  and  their  cloaks  almoft  black. 
This  (hews  the  natural  gravity  of  the  people.  This 
is  the  general  drefs  of  the  common  fort  -,  for  the  court, 
and  perfons  of  fafiiion,  have  mod  of  them  now 
adopted  the  French  drefs  and  modes. 

As  their  natural  air  is  gravity,  fo  they  have  confe- 
quently  great  coldnefs  and  referve  in  their  deport- 
ment; they  are  therefore  very  uncommunicative  to  all, 
and  particularly  to  firangers.  But  when  once  you  are 
become  acquainted  with  them,  and  have  contracted  an 
intimacy,  there  are  not  more  focial,  more  friendly, 
or  more  convcrfiblc  beings  in  the  world.  When  they 
have  once  profcffed  it,  none  are  more  faithful  friends, 
They  arc  a  people  of  the  higheft  notions  of  ho- 
nour, even  to  cxccfs,  which'  is  a  ftill  vifible  efFeiSb  of 
their  aruicnt  love  of  chivalry,  and  was  che  animating 

Vol.  ^^  D  d  fpirii 
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fpiric  of  that  enthufufm.  They  have  great  probitv 
and  integrity  of  principle.  As  they  perfcvcre  with 
much  fidelity  and  zeal  in  their  friendlhips,  you  will 
naturally  expect  to  find  them  warm,  relentlcfs,  and 
implacable  in  their  refcntments. 

They  are  generous,  liberal,  magnificent,  and  cha- 
ritable •,  religious  without  difpute,  but  devout  to  the 
grcatcll  exceifes  of  fuperftition.  What  elle  could  in- 
duce them  to  kils  the  hands  of  their  priefts,  and  the 
garments  of  their  monks  ? 

If  the  Spaniards  have  any  predominant  fault,  it  i<, 
perhaps,  that  of  being  rather  too  high  minded; 
hence  il;ey  have  entertained,  at  different  periods,  the 
moll  extravagant  conceits ;  fuch  as,  that  the  fun  only 
ri)lc  and  fet  in  tlicir  dominions ;  that  their  language 
was  ilic  only  tongue  fit  to  add^-efs  the  Almighty  with; 
th.ir  t'lcy  were  the  peculiar  favourites  of  heaven,  in- 
ioir.uc.i  that  when  the  arms  of  proteftants  have  pre- 
\  ailed  over  theirs,  they  have  been  ready  to  call  God 
hiniVlf  an  heretic.  They  formerly  thought,  that 
vikloin,  iiU)ry,  power,  riches  and  dominion,  were 
i!«cir  ible  moriOj^oly  ;  but  the  experience  of  t^'o  or 
three  centuries  pall  has  contributed  toihew  the  fond- 
ntfsor  all  ihvfe  dirlufions.  The  open  and  avowed 
acrci'.ipts  of  its  Auilrian  princes,  gralping  at  univerlal 
mo::arch.\  ;  :I;e  kcra  and  more  concealed  ambition ci 
ihc  Uourt'.vri  line,  w::h  all  their  plans  of  renned  po- 
r.v  \ ,  have  been,  as  Shakelpcar  calls  it,  like  the  bafe- 
k'\b  fabric  of  a  vifion.  h  ha>  bv.*en  owins  to  ihdc 
loi'ty  conceits,  that  they  are  Ibil  pofieired  with  tho 
hi^^helt  notions  of  nobility,  family  and  blood.  The 
mountaineer  of  ..\llurias,  though  a  peafant,  will  plume 
liimfelf  as  nu\:h  wyon  liis  genealogy  and  defcent,  as 
ihc  firll  grandee;  :\i:d  the  Callilian,  with  his  coat- 
armour,  looks  upon  theGallician  with  fovereign  con- 
tempt. 

Nothing  can  Ihew  i\\^  fang  freid  of  the  Spaniards 

iv.ore  ftrongly  than  the  following  circuir.karcr,  which. 

though  it  hath  been  often  related,  is  perhaps  no: 
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known  to  every  reader.  In  the  war  that  enfued  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal^  upon  t!;e  revolution  in  fa- 
vour of  the  duke  of  Braganza,  the  Portuguefe 
plundered  the  village  of  Traigueros,  and  left  a  cen- 
tincl  in  it,  while  the  troops  palfed  on.— The  centinel, 
to  amufe  the  time,  played  on  his  guitar,  which  hap** 
pened  to  be  out  of  tune.  A  Spaniard  belonging  to 
this  plundered  village,  offended  with  the  difibnance 
of  the  foldier's  mufic,  came  to  the  centinel,  and  ci- 
villy begged  him  to  lend  him  the  guitar;  which  be- 
ing done,  he  tuned  it,  and  returned  it  to  the  Portu- 
guefe, with  thii  fhort  fpeech — ^Now,  Sir,  it  is  in  tune, 
"        Aora  fta  templada. 

The  profeflion  of  arms  is  their  chief  delight ;  to 
this  darling  paflion,  commerce,  manufa^ures,  and 
agriculture  have  been  always  facrificcd.  It  never  ap« 
peared  more  evident  than  in  the  fucceflion  war  \  the 
peafant  voluntarily  forfook  the  plough,  and  ran  to 
the  Auftrian  or  the  Bourbon  flandard.  There  was 
no  occafton  for  an  haranguing  fcrjcant,  or  for  an  of- 
ficer and  a  prefs- warrant,  to  call  him  to  the  field  of 
adion.     A laguerra^  Ala guerra^  was  all  the  cry. 

It  has  been  imagined,  trom  the  event  of  the  late 
war,  that  the  Spanilh  are  not  good  troops  ;  but  it  is 
a  great  miftake  -,  there  are  no  foldiers  in  the  whole 
world  that  are  braver  than  the  Spanilh.  Thofe  who 
fay  otherwife  only  fhew  their  ignorance  of  hiftory. 
They  have  had  the  dukes  of  Berwick  and  Bitonto, 
the  counts  de  Gage  and  Schomberg,  the  prince 
of  Hefle,  the  marquis  De  Las  Minas,  the  generals 
Stanhope,  Peterborough,  and  Stahrembergh,  the  eyc- 
witneflcs  of  their  bravery.  That  they  make  but  an 
indifferent  military  figure  at  prefent,  is  no  juft  argu- 
ment againft  them  \  loi;g  peace,  long  diiufc,  and  bad 
general:,,  will  entirely  damp  the  martial  fpirit  of  any 
peo[jlc.  They  bear  all  hardfhips  with  the  mod  unre- 
mitting ^uticncc,  and  can  endure  hear,  cold,  and 
even  hi.ngLT,  with  fomc  degree  of  chcarfulncfs.  The/ 
have  courage  and  conllancy  lufficient  for  the  molt 
hazard'jus  undertakings;  and  though  uaaw^Vk^  ^^-^ 
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yet  when  once  put  in  aftion,  purfue  their  objefl:  with 
great  warmth  and  pcricverance. 

The  Spaniards  frequently  breakfaft  as  well  as  fup 
in  bed ;  their  breakfaft  is  ufually  of  chocolate,  tea  be- 
ing very  fcldom  drank  by  them.     They  drink  litde 
wine.     Their  dinner  is  generally  ^^pochero^  or  becf^ 
mutton,  veal,  pork,  and  bacon,  greens,  &c.  all  boiled 
together.     If  it  be  a  richer,  or  more  cxpenGve  mix- 
ture of  meats  and  delicacies,  it  is  then  ftiled  an  olla 
fodrida^  or  what  we  call  an  olio.   Temperance  in  eat- 
ing and  drinking  is  doubtlefs  one  of  their  virtues ; 
you  may  fee  it  in  their  proverbs;  Unas  azeitunas^  una 
falada^  y  ravanillos^  fon  comida  de  los  cavalleros ;  that 
is,  Olives,  falad,  and  radilhcs,  are  food  for  a  gen- 
tleman.    They  are  great  devourers  of  garlic ;  they 
feldom  change  the  knife  and  fork,  but  eat  every  thing 
with  the  fame  individual  weapon ;  delicacy,  in  many 
inftances,  not  being  their  charafter. 

The  tafte  for  gallantry  and  dancing  prevails  in 
Spain  univerfally ;  they  are  the  two  ruling  paflions  of 
the  country.     Jealoufy,  ever  fince  the  acceflion  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  has  flept  in  peace.     It  is  ob- 
fervable,  that  in  proportion  as  manners  become  more 
civilized, that  furious  paffion  always  lofes  its  force.  Dan- 
cing is  fo  much  their  favourite  entertainment,  that  their 
graved  matrons  never  think  themfelves  excluded  by 
a<>;e  from  this  diverfion.     You  may  fee  the  grandmo- 
ther, mother,  and  daughter,  all  in  the  fame  country 
dance :  the  Knglifli,  on  the  contrary,  give  dancing 
to  youth,  and  leave  cards  to  age.     The  two  moft 
favourite  and  univerfal  Spanilh  dances  are  i\\^  feque^ 
dillas  and  xht  fundtmgo :  the  firft  is  fornething  like 
our  hay  \  the  fecond  is  a  very  ancient  dance,  and 
though  originally  Roman,  yet  the  Spaniards  have 
mixed  fomcvvhat  of  the  Moorifii  along  with  it :  they 
are  cxccffivcly  fond  of  it ;  it  is  danced  by  the  firft  of 
the  PiObiiii;/,  as  well  as  by  the  common  people. 

ivioft  of  tlie  Spaniards    take  their  /::ftoy  or  flecp 
at'rcr  dinner  •,  mafs  in  the  morning,  dinner  at  noon, 
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and the  evening's  airing  generally  £r.::.  :.-•:  ''- 
their  day.  Tho"'  it  is  xhc  e::que!i£^  of  i:.t  . . .  '"^[ 
men  and  women  to  wear  in  the  itretr..  ar.-r  -:  -.- 
the  fame  drds,  yet  the  ladies  in  pr/.y.t  v 
much  variety  of  drefs,  and  of  a  mucr.  r.'.: 
thofe  in  England  ;  but  to  a  people  of  g'^*-!-": 
advantage  of  all  wearing  the  fame  uniror.T:  s.  v -'--*-: 
is  eafy  to  be  conceived.     The  married  Ucr. .'.  r^-^i::. 
have  each  their  profeffed  lover,  juft  as  tht:^  Iti.iir.  ^- 
dics  have  their  cice(bco.     Their  evening's  air.^?  ii 
infipid  to  the  laft  degree ;  you  fee  nothing  b Jt  a  iti'-j; 
of  coaches  following  one  another,  filled  with  p-'-'r-- 
of  fafliion :  here  a  duke  and  his  confcflbr ;  there  a 
couple  of  fmarr  young  abbes  ttte  a  tcte  •,  here  a  whoie 
ftmily  grouped  together,  juft  like  a  Dutch  pifture, 
hulband  and  wife,  children  and  fervants,  wet  nurfes 
and  dry  all  together. — When  they  take  their  airing  on 
gahy  or  court  days,  all  their  footmen  arc  then  drcflcd 
in  laced  liveries,  with  plumes  of  feathers  in  their  hats. 
• — The  number  of  fervants  kept  by  the  grandees,  and 
people  of  the  firft  fafliion,  is  immoderate.     Some  of 
the  Spaniih  grandees  retain  to  the  number  of  three  or 
four  hundred  domeftics  *,  the  Englifli  ambaflador  here, 
in  compliance  with  the  tafte  of  the  country,  keeps 
near  one  hundred.     As  they  go  with  four  mules  uUi- 
ally,  they  have  confcqucntly  two  drivers,  or  pofti- 
lionsj  generally  four,  and   fometimes  fix  footmen 
Ijchind  their  coaches,  befide  an  helper  to  take  off  a 
pair  of  mules,  when  they  enter  Madrid,  as  they  arc 
not  permitted  to  drive  with  more  than  four  there.  In 
the  hot  weather  they  take  out  the  fides  and  backs 
of  their  coaches,  for  the  fake  of  the  air.    They  ufe 
fcdan  chairs  but  very  little,  and  when  they  do,  they 
have  always  two  footmen,  who  go  on  each  fide  the 
hindmoil  chairman,  in  order  to  hold  him  up^  \kt 
he  iTiould  fall  •,  and  two  of  each  fide  the  fcdan,  and 
two  who  follow  behind  with  lanthorns,  thomh  in 
in  the  middle  of  the  day :  that  is  to  fav 
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generally  nine  fervants  with  a  coach,  and  ten  with  a 
fcdan,  bcfidc  thofe  who  go  before. 

Among  the  diverGons  and  paftimes  of  the  Spani- 
ards, the  bull-feaft  is  the  moft  diftinguifhcd :  we 
fliall  give  Mr.  Clarke's  defcription  of  that  exhibited 
in  the  Plaja  Mayor  at  Madrid,  upon  occafion  of  his 
catholic  majefty's  public  en:ry  into  his  capital,  on  the 
15th  of  July  1 760.  The  fquare,  which  is  large,  was 
thronged  with  people,  and  all  the  balconies  orna- 
mcnred  widi  different  coloured  filks,  and  crouded 
from  chf  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  houfes :  the  ave- 
nues to  the  fquare  were  built  up  into  the  balconies, 
and  a  floning  fcafFold  placed  round  for  the  common 
people,  and  raifed  about  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the 
ground. 

I-irft  came  the  coaches  of  the  cavaliers,  four  in 
number,  of  a  fingular  make,  .with  glafles  at  the  ends, 
and  quite  open  at  the  fides  :  the  cavaliers  were  placed 
at  the  doors  of  their  coaches,  from  whence  they 
bowed  to  the  people  in  the  balconies  as  they  paffed 
round  the  fquare-,  and  were  accompanied  by  their 
fponfors,  the  dnkcs  of  OflTiina,  Banos,  Arcos,  and 
Medina  CxVu  Before  tht  royal  family  came  a  com- 
pany of  halberdiers,  followed  by  feven  or  eight  of 
the  king's  coaches,  preceding  his  coach  of  ftate,  which 
vvas  extrcnmly  rich,  with  red  and  gold  ornaments, 
and  beautitul  painted  panncls.  Then  came  a  coach 
with  fonie  of  tlie  great  officers ;  and  next  the  king 
and  .jUeen  in  a  very  liimptuous  coach  of  blue,  with  all 
the  orraniencs  of  mafrive  filver,  and  a  crown  at  the 
top  :  the  tiappings  of  the  horfes  were  iikewife  filver, 
with  large  white  plumes.  Thefe  were  followed  by 
tlie  ccachfs  of  the  prince  of  Afl:urias,  the  two  in- 
fai  ra%  and  i)on  Lewis,  with  their  attendants. 

Their  m  jdlics  fcaced  themfelves  oppofite  to  the 
Kilconics  of  the  KrH.fh  anibafTador,  in  which  was 
oi:r  aiKhor,  in  l  f?;lt  balcony,  with  a  canopy  and  cur- 
t'iirjs  of  karlct  and  gold.     On  the  right  hand  of  the 
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king's  balcony  were  placed  the  reft  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily, and  on  the  left  the  gendcmen  of  the  bed- 
chamber in  a  row,  all  dreflcd  in  a  ver)'  fine  uniform 
of  blue  and  red,  richly  embroidered  with  gold.  The 
halberdiers  marched  from  the  king's  balcony,  which 
was  in  the  center  of  one  fide,  and  forming  thcmfclvcs 
into  two  lines  fronting  different  ways,  cleared  the 
fquare  of  the  croud,  who  retired  into  the  fcaflbld.s 
ercfted  for  them  -,  after  which  the  halberdiers  formed 
themfelves  into  a  line  before  the  fcaffold  under  the 
king's  balcony.  1  wo  companies  of  boys,  dreflcd  in 
an  uniform,  with  caps  and  red  taffety  jackets,  came, 
with  buckets  of  water  in  their  hands,  and  watered 
the  ftage  as  they  crofled  over  it  to  the  oppofite  fide : 
the  fix  chief  alguazils  of  the  city  now  came  mount- 
ed on  fine  horiesy-covered  with  trappings,  and  drcflc'd 
in  the  old  Spanifh  habit,  black,  wich  flafhcd  nccvrn, 
great  white  flowing  wigs,  and  hats  with  plumes  of 
different  coloured  feathers.  They  advanced  toward 
the  king's  balcony,  under  which  they  were  obliged  to 
ftay  the  whole  time  to  receive  his  orders,  except  when 
they  were  frightened  away  by  the  bulls. 

At  length  the  troops  belonging  to  the  cavalif  rs  af» 
cended  the  flage  in  four  large  companies,  dreflcd  in 
filk  Moorifli  liveries,  richly  and  elejprantlyr  ornamented 
^wiih  lace  and  embroidery :  thefe  lirfl  bowed  to  the 
king's  balcony,  and  then  went  in  pr^xefllon  round  rlic 
•  fquare;  and  from  the  elegant  Angularity  and  variety 
of  their  uniforms  appeareJ  extrcamly  beautiful.  Af- 
ter them  came  the  four  knights  in  the  oM  Spanifh 
drefs,  with  plumes  in  their  hats,  moufitctl  on  lin« 
horfes :  each  held  in  his  hand  a  flendrr  lan<^,  and  was 
attended  by  two  men  on  fof)tj  dreffed  in  lij'ht  filk  of 
the  colour  of  his  livery,  with  cloaks  of  flic  fame: 
thtfe  never  forfake  his  fide,  and  are  his  j)rincipal  <k- 
fence.  The  cavaliers  th^n  dil'pofe  ihemlclves  for  the 
encounter,  the  firfl  placing  himfclf  opjKifitc  to  the 
door  of  the  place  where  the  bulls  arc  kept,  and  the 
other  at  fome  diflance  behind  him. 
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At  a  fighal  given  by  the  king  the  doors  opened,  and 
the  bull  appeared,  to  the  found  of  martial  mufic,  and 
the  loud  acclamations  of  the  people:  when  feeing  one 
of  the  attendants  of  the  firft  cavalier  fpreading  his 
cloak  before  him,  he  aimed  direftly  at  him ;  but  the 
man  eafily  avoided  him,  and  gave  his  maft^r  an  op- 
portunity of  breaking  his  fpear  in  the  bull's  neck.  In 
the  fame  manner  the  bull  was  tempted  to  engage  the 
Other  cavaliers,  and  always  with  the  fame  fuccels,  till 
having  received  the  wounds  with  their  lances,  he  was 
encountered  by  the  other  men  on  foot,  who,  after 
playing  with  him  with  incredible  agility  as  long  as; 
they  thought  proper,  eafily  put  an  end  to  him  by 
thrufting  a  fword  cither  into  bis  neck  or  fxcje,  which 
brings  him  to  the  ground,  and  then  they  finilh  him  at 
Once,  by  ftriking  a  dagger,  or  fword,  behind  his 
horns  into  the  fpine,  which  is  always  immediate 
death.  After  this  the  bull  is  hurried  off  by  mules 
finely  adorned  with  trappings. 

After  the  knights  were  fufficiently  tired  with  thefc 
exploits,  the  king  gave  them  leave  to  retire  -,  bulls 
were  then  let  out,  one  at  a  time,  from  another  door: 
thefc  were  of  a  more  furious  nature,  and  were  en- 
countered entirely  by  men  on  foot,  \yho  were  fo  far 
from  fearing  their  rage,  that  they  drove  to  increafe 
it,  by  darting  at  their  necks,  and  other  parts,  little 
barbed  darts  ornamented  with  bunches  of  paper, ' 
feme  of  which  were  filled  with  gun-powder,  and  were 
no  fooner  fattened  to  the  bull  than  they  went  off  like 
a  ferpcnt.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  torment- 
ing than  thefe  darts,  but  the  amazing  dexterity  with 
which  they  are  thrown,  takes  off  the  attention  from 
its  cruelty.  They  alfo  drefs  up  goats  Ikins,  blown 
up  with  wind,  and  increafe  the  fury  of  the  bull  by 
placing  them  before  him,  which  makes  a  verv  ridicu- 
lous part  of  the  entertainment.  Many  of  the  bulls, 
however,  would  not  attack  them;  and  one  of  the 
moll  furious  that  did,  fhewed  more  fear  than  in  en- 
countering his  molt  llurdy  antagonift.     They  alfo 
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Ibaited  one  bull  with  dogs,  which  (hewed  as  much 
courage  as  any  of  the  bull-dogs  in  England. 

My  apprchenfions,  fays  our  author,  were  at  firft 
principally  excited  for  the  men  on  foot;  but  the 
knights  are  in  much  more  danger,  their  horfes  being 
too  full  of  fire  to  be  exaftly  governed ;  they  cannot 
therefore  fo  well  avoid  the  aim,  and  arc  liable  to  be 
every  moment  overthrown  with  their  horfes,  if  their 
littendants  by  their  fide  do  not  aflift  them.  Two 
beautiful  horfes  were  neverthelefs  gored;  one  of 
which  was  overthrown  with  his  rider,  but  fortunately 
the  man  efcaped  any  mifchicf  from  his  fall.  The 
courage  of  thefe  hoifes  is  fo  great,  that  they  have 
been  often  known  to  advance  toward  the  bull,  when 
their  bowels  were  trailing  on  the  ground. 

This  fpedlacle  is  one  of  the  fined  in  the  world, 
whether  it  be  confidered  merely  with  refpeft  to  the 
fplendor  of  the  fight,  or  as  an  exertion  or  the  amaz- 
ing agility  and  dexterity  of  the  performers.  The 
Spaniards  are  fo  devoted  to  it,  that  even  the  women 
vould  pawn  their  lad  rag  to  fee  it.  Nothing  can  be 
imagined  more  crouded  than  the  houfes  even  to  the 
tops  of  the  tiles,  and  dearly  enough  do  they  pay  for  their 
pleafure,  pent  together  in  the  hottcft  fun,  and  with  the 
rnoft  fuffbcating  heat  that  can  be  endured.  This  is 
qertainly  a  remnant  of  Moorifh,  and  perhaps  Roman 
barbarity,  and  will  not  bear  the  fpeculations  of  the  clo- 
fet,  or  the  compaflionate  feelings  of  the  tender  heart : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  all  the  good  eSedls 
of  chivalry,  in  exciting  in  the  minds  of  the  fpeAators 
a  diipofition  to  hardy  actions,  without  the  horror  that 
prevailed  in  former  times,  of  diftinguifhing  bravery 
to  the  prejudice  of  our  own  Ipecies. 

The  buU-feaft  in  the  Plaja  Mayor  is  never  exhi- 
bited but  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafion,  as  the 
^cceflion  or  marriage  of  their  kings,  and  is  attended 
with  very  great  expence,  both  to  his  majefty  and  the 
city.  But  there  is  a  theatre  built  without  the  walls, 
yvhere  there  are  buU-feafts  every  fortnight,  which  to 

connoifleurs 
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connoiffeurs  are  greatly  preferable  to  the  others,  the 
bulls  being  more  furious,  and  the  danger  greater  to 
thofe  who  fight  them :  but  there  is  little  difference  in 
their  manner  of  engaging  them. 

We  Ihall  now  give  fome  idea  of  the  Spanilh  theatre, 
which  our  author  vifited  at  the  feafon  for  afting  the 
autos,  or  plays,  in  fupport  of  the  catholic  faith.  The 
theatre  made  a  good  appearance  with  refpeft  to  its 
fize  and  (hape  -,  but  was  rather  dirty  and  ill  lighted, 
and^  what  was  worfe,  had  an  equal  mixture  of  day- 
light and  candles.  The  prompter's  head  appeared 
through  a  little  trap-door,  above  the  level  of  the 
ftage ',  and  he  read  the  play  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  people  in  the  boxes.  The  pit  made  a  motley 
appearance,  many  Handing  in  their  night-caps  and 
cloaks  •,  while  officers  and  foldiers  were  interipcrfcd 
among  tlie  dirtieil  mob.  I^he  fide  and  front  boxes 
wvrc  iilled  by  pcrlbns  well  drefled,  and  that  which 
anfwcrcd  to  our  two  Ihilling  gallery  was  filled  with 
women,  all  in  the  fame  unitbrm  -,  a  dark  petticoat, 
and  a  vvhire  woollen  veil.  The  aftors  were  dreHed  in 
richttr  cloailis  than  thofc  in  England,  and  thefe  they 
arc  perpetually  changing,  in  order  to  fliew  the  ex- 
peniive  variety  of  their  wardrobe. 

AtttT  fomc  tedious  and  infipid  fcencs,  came  on  an 
interlude  of  humour.  One  of  the  comedians  addrcfled 
a  lady  who  lung  very  prettily,  and  offered  her  a  purfe 
of  money  :  in  the  mean  while  a  man  brought  in  three 
birber's  blocks  which  he  placed  upon  the  llage: 
ihcl'e  hj  firll  drefied  in  mens  cloaths  -,  but  then  un- 
drciTing  them,  drefiTed  them  in  womens  apparel,  after 
which  came  in  three  men  who  had  a  fancy  to  tempt 
thcfc  three  ladies  •,  but  they  were  inflexibly  coy,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  their  gallants  difcovered  their 
midake.  At  length,  after  Ibme  long  tirelbme  unin- 
tercfling  fcenes,  full  of  fuftian  and  bombaft,  an  actor, 
drefled  in  a  long  purple  robe,  in  the  charaftcr  of 
Chrifl:,  preached  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  in 
their  proper  dreflfes  j  Europe  and  America  heard  him 

gbdly. 
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gladly,  but  Afia  and  Africa  remained  incorrigible. 
Uur  Saviour  was  foon  after  blind-folded,  buffeted, 
fpit  upon,  bound,  fcourged,  crowned  with  thorns, 
and  compelled  to  bear  his  crofs ;  when  he  kneeled 
down  and  cried.  Padre  mi !  Padre  mi !  "  Father,  Fa- 
*'  ther,  why  haft  thou  forfaken  me  ?"  After  this  the 
fellow  placed  himfelf  againd  the  wall,  with  his  hands 
extended,  as  if  on  the  crofs,  and  there  imitated  the 
expiring  agonies  of  the  blefled  Saviour;  upon  this 
one  of  tne  aftrefles  unbound  him,  took  off  his  crown 
and  fcarlet  robes,  and  he  having  put  on  his  wig  and 
coat,  joined  the  reft  of  the  adlors  in  a  dance.  After 
this  one  of  the  aftrefles,  in  a  very  long  fpeech,  ex- 
phined  the  nature,  end,  and  defign  of  the  facrament; 
and  the  play  was  concluded  by  Chrift  appearing  in  a 
fliip  triumphant. 

Soon  after  our  author  went  to  fee  a  regular  co- 
medy, and  there  were  two  other  Englilh  gentlemen 
in  the  fame  box  with  him.     They  underftood  very 
little  of  the  defign  of  the  firft  aft ;  they  faw  a  king,  a 
queen,  an  enchantrefs,  and  many  other  pretty  delight- 
ful fights ;  but  the  interlude  with  which  it  was  con- 
cluded was  exrreamly  low.     The  fcene  was  intended 
for  the  infide  of  a  Spanifli  inn,  during  the  night : 
there  were  three  feather-beds,  and  as  many  blankets 
brought  upon  the  ftage  -,  the  queen  and  her  maids  of 
honour  perfonated  the  miftrefs  of  the  inn  and  her 
maids ;  and  accordingly  fell  to  making  the  beds. 
After  this  fix  men  came  in  to  lie  there,  and  one  of 
them  being  a  mifer,  had  rolled  up  his  money  in 
twenty  or  thirty  pieces  of  paper.     They  then  un- 
dreflfcd  before  the  ladies,  by  pulling  off  fix  or  feven 
pair  of  breeches,  and  as  many  coats  and  waiftcoats,  and 
got  into  bed  two  b  •  two :  when  behold,  the  jeft  con- 
fifted  in  feeing  theni  kick  the  cloaths  off  one  another, 
and  then  fight,  as  the  fpeftator  is  to  fuppofe,  in  the 
dark.    The  abfurdity  of  this  fccne,  and  the  incompre- 
henfible  ridiculoufnefs  of  it,  made  us,  fays  our  author, 
laugh  immoderately,     The  fight  of  the  feather-beds, 

the 
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^he  men  kicking  and  fprawling,  the  peals  of  appliufe 
^Mt  echoed  through  the  houle,  were  truly  inconceiv- 
able; though,  I  believe,  our  neighbours  in  the  next 
bo::  thought  \vc  laughed  at  the  wit  and  humour  of  the 
ai:tIior.  It  was  a  fccne  that  beggars  all  poflible  de- 
fcriprirn,  and  I  defy  any  theatre  in  Europe,  but  that 
ut"  Madrid,  to  j  roduce  i'uch  another. 

When  this  interlude  was  liniflied,  there  fucceeded 
fome  other  fcenes  between  the  king,  queen,  enchan- 
trefs,  and  the  reft  of  the  adtors.  Five  or  fix  of  them 
all  at  once  drew  their  Iwords  upon  the  enchantrefs, 
who  parried  them  w-ith  her  wand,  and,  to  their  great 
ama'/emcnt,  retired  unhurt  into  her  cell.  At  other 
times  the  enchantrefs  killed  with  a  look,  and  reftored 
to  life  with  a  fccond.  In  fliort,  after  Icveral  ridicu- 
lous inciden:s,  die  enchantrefs  renounces  the  devil 
ar.il  al!  his  works,  and  in  the  conclufion  embraces  the 
c.::holic  fahh,  and  declares  flie  will  adhere  to  that 
iilone.  Bur  it  can  hardly  be  hippofed,  that  thefe  ab- 
ur.vi  dramatic  pieces  are  the  beft  of  the  kind ;  and 
ir.diTd  they  are  faid  to  have  fome  that  are  excellent,  as 
ihoic  of  Lorcz  de  Vega,  which  come  neareft  to  our 

Shalrcin.'nre. 
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xMr.  Clarlvc  rclls  us,  that  lie  has  informed  himfelf 
froip  |iO0cl  autliority,  that  our  trade  with  Old  and 
N'.-w  S;'>ain  is  full  one  third  Icfs  than  it  was  about 
y^.i'ty  years  npro ;  and  that  the  balance  and  exchange, 
i\  r\vc:*n  S^-ain  and  Great  Britain,  are  every  day  more 
jrul  rr.ore  turnin »  a^iainll  the  latter  kingdom.  The 
.  .iv\:^  of  this  decreafe  are  indeed  not  at  all  difficult  to 
iv.:  JjicGveiVvi  or  accounted  for.  Part  of  it  is  owing 
to  t!ic  cxtredi;!  avarice  and  extortion  of  our  o>Yn  mcr- 
ciuir.r^,  who,  not  C'jntw^iited  with  moderate  profits^ 
I:  :\  e  hcyx  up  the  prices;  of  their  goods  beyond  their 
i.iu  i^!-<.'[)f?ri:(;n,  i::;d  tliereby  <'pened  a  door  for  the 
i•':•c.^•^.  cind  Di.tch  to  undiM-kll  u?  at  the  Spanifli 
r\^v\^  :-.  Anoti^T  reafon  is,  t'iat  the  price  of  labour 
i.i  ii";l'-  tv.o  »'()'.'nLrie<5,  is  conHderably  lower  thao 
\:i  K.w,-  wW.!.   V. ;?i..ii  cri.^.blcs  thcni  li!;cv;ife  to  afford 

their 
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their  goods  to  the  Spaniards  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  we  can  do.  A  third  reafon  is,  the  alteration  in- 
troduced during  the  Spanifii  war  in  queen  Anne's 
time-,  when  the  French  crept  into  that  trade,  and  de- 
prived us  of  a  greater  (hare  of  it  than  we  fliall  pro- 
bably be  ever  able  to  recover.  A  fourth  reafon  may 
be,  the  progrefe  which  the  Spaniards  themfelves 
have  made  in  fome  branches  of  manufafture :  for  the 
encouragement  which  the  kings  of  the  houfe  of  Bour- 
bon have  given  to  manufadures  and  arts,  has  excited 
fome  few  Spaniards  to  apply  themfelves  to  induftry 
and  trade.  For  feveral  years  paft,  the  miniftry  in 
Spain  have  endeavoured,  by  means  of  foreign  work- 
men, to  fet  on  foot  various  manufadtures  -,  and  the 
great  attention  they  have  given  to  that  objedt,  has 
not  been  altogether  without  efFeft.  But  at  prefent, 
by  a  ftrange  infatuation,  the  minifter  to  whofe  depart- 
ment the  care  of  the  manufafturcs  belongs,  not  only 
neglefts,  but  difcourages  them ;  and  they  confequently 
decline  very  fail. 

But  notwithftandin^  the  arts  of  French  infinuation, 
our  traffic  with  Spain  is  very  confiderable,  and  chiefly 
in  the  following  articles.— We  export  to  that  country 
large  quantities  of  dried  and  falted  fi(h,  called  by 
them  basalas-f  likewife  broad  cloaths  and  woollen 
ftuffs  of  various  kinds  to  a  great  amount;  filk  ftufFs, 
cutlery  ware,  warlike  and  naval  (lores,  particularly 
cables  and  anchors ;  alfo  watches,  wrought  brafs,  and, 

Erince's  metal,  toys,  mathematical  inltruments,  ca- 
inet  work,  particularly  of  mahogony;  wrought  and 
unwrought  tin,  leather,  lead,  corn,  dry  and  falted 
meat,  cattle,  butter,  checle,  beer,  hats,  linen,  vi- 
triol, pepper,  rice,  and  other  produdts  of  our  Ame- 
rican colonies :  and,  if  we  attended  to  ir,  we  might 
fupply  them  with  great  quantities  of  timber  from 
thofe  colonies,  as  the  Spaniards,  though  they  have 
in  fome  parts  fine  woods  of  excellent  oak,  yet  from 
their  inexpertnefs  in  felling  trees,  and  want  of  roads, 
are  in  a  manner  entirely  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  them. 

from 
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them  /:^'-«j  "<?  ''-'.*■--  »  raifixis  trom  Almunegar,  a  city 
on  the  coiil  of  Ar.u.\rj!ia,  famous  tor  that  produce; 
chefhuts,  alir. or.ds  n/^,  cirrons,  lemons,  oranfre?, 
cocoa-r.u:s  Sp:,r.:'.-:  pepper,  pomegranaie.s,  finr  wco!, 
ir.d-go,  coch.r.eal,  maL:irials  for  dying,  kali,  orbaril- 
lia,  and  iora,  tor  the  n^aking  of  foap  and  glifs,  chiePv 
from  Alicar.: ;  qu'ckfriVcr-,  foir.e  wrought  filks,  par- 
tiviiihrly  r:.r  \'i?er.r:a;  apd  of  hte  raw  iilk,  ballim 
of  l\"v,  ^-Aril'/s,  cake-ch:xo!.i:\:  cf  Guaiacs,  {"alfa- 
*i: *•  ci,  .u.*.%..  i..i-w'.i- — -^^  j^iL|.v.L.w,  iai»  irom  Vi«ac*z, 


^  T 

a  :vri-  <.iMj  rir.s  lor:  or  b::ir.kc:s  rrarn  '"^egovia-.  iron 

...     .1       I*.    •     i  /  %      I  'V- V    .  "»-      J-  ^l:  •.  .V.  UlvSi,  I  •       J  tt,'f:j        1  O* 

*        *  •    •      »    •  •  *  . ->       •  •  _    —^ 

.  -  ...  ^  ...  -   •  •  » -    -  - -'».-'..  v.T  .i .  p .«» .  oa  an-.i  uar- 

V  •  -"...•«  .-••If 

Ci.. •...-•«  • «         -  ...W%         ..l.l.^)         4 i4V.».il       CC  *  il&C 

- -•  -^    -     ■•    •-♦ '  ••       V  z*^      "  .-•'"'.»-;•-     1     ~."  »*'i.^*»r ':''^lp  or 

I.-  ; .,  ^ ...  ..^  ..  w  .  .       ..............  v.:>,  oni\  a  trii-c, 

t!: '.::'.   ".h.:.  '*.   *   it^.i.m  <:;  ;:  arn'.Tally  run  into 

b:    .      •  •.   .:.:•.:  : . .  cr.".;.  r.j:?  -;:':^!  ^rirxN  rt  the  growths 
cf  :r; -:.;>:  .\  :■..!.:,   r?:r-^3ved  in  niedicine. 

r...- :. ..J. .  :.:•  .  -  •  5r.::.^.  ^r.v:  >.er  colonies  in  Ame- 
r:c::,  *>  :!.^'  .::.-':  ».•  '\:.:.:\:.:  r^irc  of  their  external 
C'^:.:v..:v:.\  \t:,  :  .v*   .•.«.:  :::r  pure  of  their  navy;  for, 
til:  ».  ..*  l-v:-/  c.',:.;.!i  ^%i:h  !-r..nce,  vcr\' few  of  their 
ihi- 5  :. .   .::..v.l    :;;:3    f )  eian   parrs ;  ::nJ    the  cKcf 
:'...::-cc  :  . .'.  '\.    y".  .*.:  :!;cr  balmce  of  rheir  trade  with 
c:>..;     .•    r.  .      ..V  :'-.  r.  :..:s  branch.    Their  incemal 

tr..^. :  ,*  ^    :.:'   ........    ;..y  .riior.aie  to  the  numbers  of 

r. ::  .'::\  :A\'x\\x\^rf^>  of  their  ficuatioii 
:.:•..: ..a::;:  of  raw  nuterials  which 
th.    .  .i:.':ry  •^■.■.:-.\*-.  •,  .v; :  :hjir  Indies  fiipply  chcm 

i-     --  :..  y  h.i  'J  t:i:  Vvcd,  and  that  cornmerce 

v.j:  :       .,:•  f •.  ::v.u !•;  c.\'.:id:red  by  the  fevcrai  £lirch 

f^.;:;  :..;..^,  «;j  i;  ii  ii:  ch>r  prelent  age. 
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The  great  error  of  the  Spanifli  policy  fcems  to  be 
this;  they  never  fufficiently  attended  to  the  truth  of 
the  following  political  maxim,  That  induftry,  ma- 
nual labour,  and  the  arts,  are  more  beneficial,  and 
truer  fources  of  wealth  to  a  (late,  than  the  richeft 
mines  of  gold  and  filver.  Dazzled  with  the  fpoils  of 
America,  they  turned  their  whole  attention  to  fcizc 
the  exclufive  pofleffion  of  thofe  feeming  riches  •,  they 
lieglefted  agriculture  and  manufadlures,  and  con- 
trafted  a  contempt  for  the  mechanic,  and  even  liberal 
arts ;  in  confequence  of  which,  the  country  becoming 
daily  lefs  populous,  their  maritime  and  military 
ftrength  foon  declined.  Of  late  years  die  Spanifh 
miniftry  hath  been  fully  fenfible  of  this  fatal  miftake, 
and  hath  endeavoured  to  raife  a  fpirit  of  induftry 
among  the  people,  by  promoting  the  eflabliftiment  of 
manutaftures,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom :  but 
though  they  have  tempted  the  people,  by  exemption 
from  taxes,  and  many  other  privileges,  yet  the  pro- 
grefs  they  have  made  is  not  fo  confiderable  as  might 
have  been  expefted. 

We  (hall  now  attend  Mr.  Clarke  on  his  journey 
from  Madrid  to  Li(bon. —  "  As  his  catholic  majefty 
did  not  think  proper  to  give  the  earl  of  Briftol  any 
anfwer,  in  relation  to  the  queftion  put  to  him  by  the 
court  of  Great  Britain,  we,  who  all  held  ourfelves 
in  readinefs  for  an  abrupt  departure,  made  the  necel- 
fary  difpo(itions  for  an  immediate  return  to  England  : 
accordingly  the  requifite  pafsports  being  obtained, 
Stanier  Porten,  Efq-,  the  Englifh  conful-general  at 
Madrid,  led  the  way,  and  fct  out,  on  the  i6th  of 
December,  on  his  route  for  Portugal.  We  (hould 
have  been  obliged  to  return  that  way,  becaufe  the 
war  prevented  our  going  through  France,  and  the 
road  to  Corunna  being  not  pradicable  for  a  coach, 
unlefs  we  had  made  a  very  wide  detour,  and  taken  the 
road  to  San  Jago  de  Compoftella. But  his  Britan- 
nic majefty  fixed  that  route,  by  ordering  that  a  (hip 
(the.Pordand  man  of  wax,  captain  Richard  Hughes 

commander) 
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hiU,  on  the  top  whereof  is  a  cattle,  the  couruiy  xbout 

ic  fruitful. It  was  founded  by  Juliiis  Csefar,  ami 

after  him  called  Turris  Julia,   hence  comiptly  Trux- 
illo. 

The  next  place  of  note  is  Merida,  the  capital  city 
of  the  provijit:e  of  £Aremadur.-u  built  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadiana,  over  which  there  is  a  mod  noble 
bridge,  tlie  work  of  that  great  emp«ror,  as  well  as 
builder,  Trajan.  There  arc  here  Hill  to  be  fceninany 
fine  remains  of  Roman  antiquity :  in  the  markei- 
ptace  is  a  Urge  column,  built  entirely  of  infcriptiuA 
and  frpiilchral  ftoncs,  crowned  on  the  top  with  an 
antique  ftaiiiCi  the  walh  for  the  moft  part  Romany 
'  there  are  fonic  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  aqucdu^, 
circus,  &c.  all  Roman,  It  was  built  by  Atigulhis, 
giw^n  by  him  to  veteran  troop?,  and  called  Emeritft_ 
Aiigiiilaj  whence  corruptly  Merida. 

Four  leagues  farther,  on  the  banks  of  tfac  Cune 
.ver,  (lands  Lobon,  where  there  js  a  caftlc.     It        _ 
antiently  called  Lychoil,  in  Greek,  fignifying  a  wolf, 
which  iis  prelcnt  Spanilh  name  docs  likewUc. 

The  laft  city  in  Eltremadura,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Portugal,  is  Badajoz,  well  fortified,  bas  a  fioe  bridg 
a  calUe,  and  was    anticntly    called    Pax  Augiift 

whence  its  piefent  name. Here  we  took  our  ! 

adieu  of  Spain  j  and  were  not  a  little  pleafcd  to  Bi| 
ourfelvcs  on  Poriuguelc  ground  the  next  morning,  I 
Eivasi  where  the  ainbaflador  flayed  all  day,  thouffl 
ii  was  only  three  leagut-s  to  it,  in  order  to  forwarc 
■oielTcnger  to  Fngland,  and  lend  his  dilpatches  to  th= 
honourable  Mr.  Hay,  his  Britannic  majcfty's  niinUict 
plenipotcutiaiy  at  the  court  ot'Eifton.  —  Elvaa  i     ~ 
city  in  thcjirovinct  ot  Alentrjo  in  Por;ugal.     Bci(^ 
ihc  frontier  fo  Spain,  it  is  the  belt  fortified  place  i 
Pomiguefe  have :  u  is  a  lib  a  biftiopric.     The 
good  cathedral,  with  a  moll  elegant  chapeer 
The  dean,  who  w^s  a  very  poiite  ccclcliaftic, 
•hligirg  as  to  Ihew  it  ui  himiclt'. 
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Six  leagues  fanher,  you  come  tt>  Eibrmos,  an- 
other fortified  place,  abou:  two  leagues  from  ^'ilia- 
Vizofa;  where  is  a  caftle  on  the  ciiL— Tiic  finiation 
]S  beautiful,  and  the  town  has  a  ci^an,  sea:,  pieai- 
ing  appearance  -,  it  is  remarkao^  vjz  2  nne  mmufac- 
tory  of  earthen  ware.  —  It  is  m3Si  ine3>3rab:e  for  a 
viftory  obtained  by  the  Portuguefe,  under  the  com- 
mand of  count  Schomberg,  in  1665,  ovtr  the  Caili- 
lians,  whole  general  was  Eton  John  of  Au  bia,  \ti  thr:r 
laft  invafion  ^  that  Idn^docn.  —  Tiicv  rburxi  '^r.  rha: 
prince's  calket,  after  the  battle,  very  co-np'mt  iifr; 
of  the  Spanifh  army,  aniiisy,  and  oth^r  oEerif-vc 
munitions  of  war. — The  coun  o:  Lifoon,  c:rrr:ed  at 
this  incident,  bad  their  \t:ztiizj  cf  oare  ^r.:*  a:  ::/r 
bottom  of  one  of  thefe  tSs,  '•  Wc  cenify,  that  th* 
**  above  lift  is  very  exact,  hiriag  zji-yc  :t  s:  er  th^ 
"  defeat  of  Don  John  of  Aafirii,  near  Eftrrrrcf, 
"  8th  June  1663."— The  didir.oc  of  tim-e  be:v.-':rn 
the  laft  and  the  prefcnt  invaliori  bcirxg  orJy  en*  jt»r 
ihort  of  a  century. 

The  next  place  of  note  is  ArrcjoVr:,  ilardir;?  '.h 
an  eminence,  with  a  good  fort  to  it  ^  i:  z:-*ei  the  uiie 
iof  earl  to  the  family  of  Caflro. 
,  The  jift  of  December  we  arrived  it  Ahiei  GaJ- 
lega'.  Here  our  difperled  pati^.  cr.::^  *g2»:.-:  with 
the  greac^ft  joy,  having  the  bcau-itii  profprct  o-f  that 
fine  river  thie  Tagus  betbre  u!,  w:.k-i  :«.  r/j  h-^  t:*a-i 
twelve  miles  broad  at  that  pbc?,  2:.d  «-h:ch  -kt-:  irtrr 
to  pais  at  fix  o'clock  the  next  vrrTrr/.nz,  b^Ciu^r:  of 
the  tide.  And  here  we  were  glad  to  reft  from  all  ct 
fatigues ;  Ibmc  of  us  having  fuffr-e  i  -.  try  rr/jth  f :'>m 
the  length  and  labour  of  the  'yr^TZJt:. 

We  arrived  at  Liibon  about  eiar.:  ^y.Vr.V.  tr^e  rrxt 
tnorning)  where  the  honourable  Mr  Hav  r-rce^/rd 
the  ambafiador,  and  his  retinue,  ar:  \  corr>.y>/:a  hr-ri 
CO  his  own  houle.*' 

Portugal  was  formerly  called  Ij^jvj.zr'.n ;  tnjt  if* 
boundaries  were  then  different  ixom  thofr  >.  hti  ;»? 

fent.    ThcriMnnf  of  Portugal  is  by  LrrfC  ifxrjfrfit 
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to  arifc  from  Portus  Gallus,  or  Portus  Gallorum^ 
from  the  multitude  of  French  which  came  to  the. 
city  of  Porto,  on  the  river  Douro,  in  order  to  aflift 
the  Chriftians  againft  the  Moors.  But  the  more  ge- 
neral opinion  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  a  town  on 
the  river  Douto,  by  the  ancients  called  Cale  -,  but 
by  the  moderns  changed  to  Gaya :  oppofite  to  this 
place  a  new  town,  with  a  harbour,  was  built  by  the 
lAhabitarits,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Portucale,  or 
the  Port  of  Cale,  which,  by  its  profperity,  proved 
the  origin  of  the  prefent  flouriftiing  city  of  Porto  s 
and  the  whole  country  from  hence  received  the  name 
of  Portugal. 

This  kingdom  is  bounded  on.  the  north  by  the 
Spanifh  province  of  Gallcia ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Leon,  Eftremadura,  and  Andalufia;  and 
on  the  fouth  and  weft  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  :  fo  that  it 
is  the  moft  wefterly  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  extends  from  36**  50'  to  42°  3'  north  latitude, 
and  between  7°  and  10*^  weft  longitude  from  Lon- 
don. Its  length  from  Valenea,  the  moft  northern 
town  in  it,  to  Sagres,  the  moft  fouthern,  near  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  is  about  310  miles;  and  its*  greateft 
brekdth  from  Peniche,  a  fea-port  in  Eftremadura,  to 
Salvaterra,  on  the  frontiers  ot  Spain,  is  112. 

The  climate  is  much  more  temperate  than  in  Spain, 
though  it  is  a  little  different  in  the  feveral  provinces. 
The  northern  parts  feel  a  kind  of  painful  cold  in  win- 
ter, though  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  rains  which 
fall  at  thatfeafon-,  and  in  the  ibuthern  the  fummcr 
heats  are  very  great.  However,  both  winter  and 
fummer  are  very  liipportable  ;  for  cooling  fea- breezes, 
during  the  latter,  rcfrcfli  the  country,  and  the  fcaibn 
of  fpring  is  extreamly  delightful. 

1  hough  the  foil  is  very  fruitful,  agriculture  is  fa 
much  neglected,  that  above  half  the  country  lies 
waftc,  and  the  inhabitants  arc  fupplicd  with  a  areat, 
l>art  of  their  corn  by  the  Englilh  and  Dutch,  and 
h^^-vc  Indian  corn  from  Africa.     Portugal,  however^ 

abounds 
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.abounds  in  excellent  wine  and  oil ;  the  greateft  part 
of  the  latter  is  noadc  in  the  province  of  Alcnrejo,  for 
the  olive-trees  thrive  better  here,  near  the  fea,  than 
up  in  the  country.  Here  arc  alfo  abundance  of 
oranges,  lemons,  figs,  pomegranates,  raifins,  al- 
monds, chefnuts,  and  other  fruit.  It  produces  great 
plenty  of  fine  honey,  and  confequcntly  of  wax.'  The 
beft  honey  found  in  the  fields  is  almoft  of  a  white 
colour,  and  of  a  mod  ae:reeablc  flavour ;  and  the 
wood-honey  is  more  agreeable  to  the  tafte  than  in 
other  countries. 

As  Portugal  has  fome  excellent  paftures,  particu- 
larly in  the  country  L.boiit  Montcftrclla  and  near  Ou- 
rique,  the  grazing  is  in  fome  places  very  confider- 
able,  and  there  21  e  i^cn  an  uncommon  number  of 
horr.ed  cattle  and  flicep  •,  but  in  moll  places  it  is  at 
lb  low  an  ebb,  th.i:  the  greateft  part  of  their  oxen 
come  from  Spain.  Their  horfcs  arc  not  large,  but 
very  fleet ;  and  they  have  fine  mules,  v/hicb  fell  for 
a  great  price.  The  Fortugueic  breed  more  allis 
than  horfes,  the  latter  being  clandeftintly  imported 
from  Spain. 

From  the  mountains  iflae  ftveral  flireams  and  fmall 
rivers,  which  fertilize  the  viUies  and  fields,  and  ei- 
ther join  the  great  rivers  in  their  courfe,  or  dilchargc 
themfrlves  feparatcly  into  the  fea :  but  all  the  great 
rivers  of  Portugal  have  their  fourccs  in  Spain.  A  U 
thefe  rivcirs  abound  in  firti ;  and  the  thiee  principal, 
namely  the  Douro,  the  Tagus,  and  the  Guadiana,  di- 
vide the  kingdom  into  three  parts. 

With  rcfped  to  the  government  of  Portugal,  the 
king  is,  in  n\any  rcfpcAs,  an  unlimited  monarch ; 
but,  on  the  impofition  of  new  taxes,  the  fattlemenc 
of  the  fucceflion,  and  other  imponanc  concerns,  the 
ronfent  of  the  cortes,  or  dates,  which<confift  of  the 
clergy,  the  high  nobility,  and  the  oMfe<      n  ^^ 

.ceflary.     The  clergy  are  here  rer 
bifliops  and  bifhops ;  the  high 
parquiflles,  counts,  vifcounti 
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rcprcfcntatives  of  the  commons  are  chofen  by  the 
cities  and  towns.     Among  them  are  alio  reckoned 
the  lower  nobility,  and  the  mafterfhips  of  the  order 
.of  knighthood.     This  aflembly  never  meets  but  by 
the  king's  proclamation;  and  though  the  crown  is 
herediury,  yet  the  confent  of  the  fevcral  ftates  is  dc- 
ceffary  to  the  fucccffion  of  a  brother's  children.     The 
p:own  too  devolves  to  the  female  line  •,  but  this  right 
is  forfeited,  if  they  marry  out  of  the  kingdom. 
.  The  higheft  office  is  the  council  of  ftaie,'  in  which 
all  the  great  affairs  cf  the  kingdom  are  tranfa^ted, 
with  the  difpofal  of  all  ecclenaftical  and  tempor^ 
p/fices ;  as  the  nomination  of  all  archbifhops  and  bi- 
Ihops,  viceroys,  captain-generals,    governors  of  the 
provinces,  with  every  thing  relating  to  peace  and  war, 
embaflies,  alliances,  &c. 

For  the  inferior  adtniniftration  of  juftice,  each  of 
the  fix  provinces  of  the  kingdom  have  inferior  courts. 
The  king's  revenue  ahles  firft,  from  the  hereditary 
cftates  of  the  royal  houfe  of  Braganza,  to  which  be- 
long fifty  villas.     Secondly,'  from  the  royal  domains. 
Thirdly,  from  the  cuftoms,  of  which  thofe  of  Li(bon 
are  the  moft  confiderable.     Fourthly,  from  the  taxes. 
Fifthly,  from  the  excife,    which  is  very  high,  and 
paid  even  by  the  clergy.      Sixthly,  from  the  mono- 
poly of  Brazil  fnuff,  which,  in  i  y^^^  was  farmed  for 
three  millions  of  crufadoes.  '   Seventhly,  from  the 
coinage.     Eighthly,  from  the  .fale'of  indulgencies, 
which  the  i'ope  renews  to  the  king  every  three  yean 
by  a  fpccial  bull.     Ninthly,  from  the  grand  mafter- 
fhips  of  the  order  of  knighthood,  which  the  king 
holds  in  his  own  hands.     Tenthly,  froin   the   eccle- 
fiaftical  tithes  In  foreign  countries.  Eleventhly,  from 
the  duty  of  the  firth  part  of  all  gold  brought  from 
Brazil,   which  annually  amounts    to   three  hundred 
thoiifand  pounds  fterling  •,  and  laftly,  from  the  farm 
of  the  Brazil  diamonds. 

The  military  foncs,  in  time  of  peace,  when  com- 
pleat,    amount,    according   to  Dr.  Bufching,  to  no 

more 
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more  than  fourteen  thoufand  men;  and  the  fame 
author  obfcrvcs,  that  the  Portuaucie  navy  in  1 754, 
confifted  only  of  twelve  (hips  of  war,  and  thele  but 
weakly  manned. 

The  provinces  of  Portugal,  beginning  at  the  fouth- 
raft,  are  the  fallowing :  Ellremadura,  Beira,  Algarve, 
Alentejo,  K(lremadura»  Beira,  Trazos  Montes,  and 
Entre  Duro  e  Minho. 

The  Pdrtugu'cfe  foreign  dominions,  which  were 
formerly  extrcamly  confidcrabk,  are  now  greatly  di- 

minilhed. They  at  prefent  pofiefs,  in  the  Atlantic 

Ocean,  the  Cape  de  Verd  Iflands,  St,  Thome,  &c. 
In  Africa,  fort  Magazan  on  the  coail  of  Morocco, 
Cacheo  on  the  Negro  <:oaft,  feveral  forts  in  the  king- 
dom of  Congo,  Loango,  Angola,  and  Monomotapa ; 
a  fort  in  Monoemugi ;  the  town  of  Mofambique  ia 
the  kingdom  of  that  name,  and  the  town  of  Sofala. 
In  Afia,  the  towns  of  Diu,  Goa,  Onor,  Macao,  &c^ 
In  America,  Brazil,  part  of  Guiana,  and  Paraguay. 

Emanuel  de  Farca,  a  Portuguefc  writer,  dcfcrib- 
ing  his  countrymen,  fays,  "  The  nobility  think  them- 
felves  gods,  and  require  a  Sort  of  ikloration  *,  the  gen- 
try a(pire  to  ^ual  them:;  and  the  common  people 
difdain  to  be  thought  inferior  ^o«ithc^.''  This  pride 
is  the  charafteriltic  both  of  the  Spmiards  and  Portu- 
guefe :  and  here  the  grandees  and  their  ladies  carry 
their  haughty  fprrk  to  iuch  an  extravagant  height^ 
that  they  ttand  upon  the  niceft  punftilios  with  reij^ecl 
tp  rank  and  titles.  1  he  ladies  of  quality  ar«  ferved 
by  their  maids  and  (laves  on  the  knee*,  and  indeed 
the  women  of  quality  will  fcarcely  be  Ipoken  to  by 
mean  people  in  any  other  pofture :  a  degree  of 
haughtineis  pradifed  in  ^o  other  C^riftian  co^intry, 
and  which  they  probably  received  from  the  Moors. 
But  this  is  far  from  being  the  wodl  part  of  their  cha- 
rafter  •,  for  it  is  become  a  proverb,  that  a  Spaniard, 
ftript  of  all  his  good  qualities,  maices  a  perfect  Por- 
uiguefe.     Indeed  they  arc  generally  cbarailcrized,  as 
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being  cruel,  treacherous,  malicious,  and  revengeful, 
t)oth  to  one  another  and  to  ftrang^rs  •,  crafty  in  their 
dealings,  and  ihe  meaner  fort  addicted  to  thieving. 
But  to  this  general  character,  there  arc  many  nobk 
exceptions. 

The  Portugutffe  gejitlemen  commonly  wear  black, 
^rd  thofe  of  the  court  frequently  follow  the  French 
lafhions. 

With  refpect  to  their  houfes  and  furniture,  they 
have  ufnaliy  a  great  many  rooms  on  a  floor.     The 
fl  joi  s  an  J  ceilings  are  formed  of  a  plain  v;hite  plaifter, 
that  locks  lik'w  poliihed  marble.     They  change  their 
furniture  an  J  apartments  according  to  the  feafon  of 
the  year  •,  and  upon  the  lower  floors  of  their  lummrr 
apartrr.cnts  they  ufually  throw  water  every  morning, 
which  loon  dries  up,  and  leaves  a  refrelliing  cool- 
nclV.     Upon  thefr  floors  they  fprcad  fine  mats,  and 
govcr  the  walls  with  them  chair-high  j  above  thefe 
a:e  hung  piccures  and  looking  glafTcs,  and  all  round 
thr  rcon-s  or  ihc  ladies  al)artment^,  cufliions  of  filk 
or  velvet  arc  laid  upon  il'.e  mats,  which  they  fit  upon 
crof-let  L^^i'd,  as  haih  been  already  obferved  with  re- 
fpect to  the  Spanilh  ladies.     Between  thefe  cufliions 
jire  lii.e  tables  and  cabinets  ;  and,  at  certain  diftances, 
vl:u.s  oriilver,  in  v/hich  are  orange  or  jcflamine-trees, 
and  ;n  iheir  \\i::d'j\vs  they  iiave  frames  of  ftraw-work, 
to  kvep  out  tr.e  Icorchinpr  beams  of  the-  fun. 

The  ho'jks  of  the  nobility  are  crouded  with  do- 
meilies ;    bur  dieir  wages  are  very  low,  they  having 


a  ir.G.rJi,  t!iOL-)ili  lie  is  obliged  to  drels  in  velvet  in 
wiiUer,  and  iiik  in  iiimmer.  Indeed  the  fervants  lay 
(u:  the  ii;ivatcil  part  of  t-.cir  fabrics  in  cloachs,  liv- 
in-*;  r.p  n  onions,  pe^fe,  beans,  and  other  pulfe.  One 
reaiOw  (.r  t::e  Purtuyuefe  nobility  having  fuch  a  num- 
ber of  llivants,  is  a  cufrom  which  prevails  amoj^ 
them,  of  keepi-g  all  irj  their  pay  who  have'fav3 

their 
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cheir  anceftors ;  fo  that  feme  of  the  grandees  have 
if'iur  or  five  hundred  of  both  fcxes,  the  greatcft  part 
of  whora  are  meerly  for  fliew,  and  feldom  appear 
but  on  days  of  ceremony. 

The  (jiip.li  y,  bcfide  their  ordinary  fer\ants,  retain 
abundance  of  dwarfs  of  "both  fexcs,  who  arc  drcflcd 
as  fine  as  pr^fliblc  •,  they  have  alfo  a  number  of  flaves, 
who  are  Moors,  and  arc  valued  at  four  or  five 
hundred  crowns  apiece.  Over  thefe  they  had  for- 
merly the  power  of  life  and  death ;  but  at  prefent 
the  government  v/ill  not  permit  their  killing  them. 
Where  two  flaves  marr\%  their  children  are  flaves  5 
but  if  a  freeman  marries  a  flavc,  the  children  are  free. 
■  Thefe  flaves  are  their  beft  fervants,  for  the  others 
will  fometimes  pride  themfelves  on  having  as  good 
blood  as  their  mafters.  The  very  begg  irs  rather  de- 
mand than  fupplicate  an  alms,  alleging  their  being 
defcended  from  old  Chriftians ;  and  if  you  give  them 
no  money,  they  muft  be  dilmifled  with  a  compli- 
ment, upon  which  they  go  away  contented. 

The  food  of  the  Portuguefe  is  nearly  the  fame  with 
that  of  the  Spaniards,  and  they  are  equally  fober  and 
abftemious.  The  men  mix  water  with  their  wine, 
and  the  women  generally  drink  only  water.  It  is 
cuftomary  with  the  Portuguefe  to  betake  themfelves 
to  flerp  about  noon,  on  account  of  the  heat,  and  to 
tranfaft  mofl;  of  their  bufinefs  in  the  morning  and 
evening,  or  even  at  night. 

The  method  of  travelling  here  is  much  the  fame  as 
in  Spain,  except  their  having  fewer  coaches,  and  tra- 
velling more  by  water  than  the  Spaniards,  from  their 
country  lying  along  the  fea-coaft,  and  its  being  crof- 
fed  by  many  great  rivers  that  rife  in  Spsun.    The 
mule  or  the  litter  are  generally  ufed  on  a  jouriMy  1 
their  horfes,  which  arc  iprightlf  and  wdloi        '"^"^^ 
indeed  for  ftiort  vifits,  to  prance  ae '  *' 
before  the  windows  of  their  Inuftn 
being  Wronger  and  furer  foocedji  •' 
their  mountains  j  but  have  only  a 
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Their  language  is  a  compound  of  the  Spanilh,  L«- 

tin,  Moori(h,  and  French. 

With  rcfpcdk  to  the  religion  of  the  Portugucfc, 
they  are  the  mod  bigotted  Papifts ;  but  though  the 
exercilc  of  the  Jewilh  religion  be  prohibited  by  the 
fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  yet  all  authors 
agree,  that  great  numbers  of  fecret  Jews  ftill  remain 
among  the  Portuguefe  \  and  thefe  too  among  the  no- 
bility, bifhops,  prebends,  monks,  nuns,  and  the  very 
inquifitors  thrmfelves :  and  when  unable  to  conceal 
themfelves,  efcape  to  England  or  Holland,  and  there 
openly  prcfcfs  Judaifm.  The  inquifition,  which  was 
kitroduced  by  king  John  III.  and  has  (ince  been  fet 
Up  in  all  the  Portuguefe  dominions,  except  Brazil,  is 
very  adive  in  detecting  them,  and  thole  they  call  he- 
retics ',  and  are  no  lefs  rigorous  in  punitbing  them. 
Impious,  cru^l,  and  inhuman,  as  this  tribunal  is,  yet 
its  fellivals  or  folemn  burnings,  calhd  auto  de  fe^  or. 
the  uci  of  faith,  afford  the  higheft  delight  to  the  in- 
fcTnal  I  i^.o:.-,  who,  while  their  fellow-creatures  arc 
burnir.^;  in  the  flair.cs,  cry  aloud,  **  Oh,  what  great 
pwdnifs !  Piaifcd  he  the  holy  office."  King  John  IV. 
ill  Ibnie  nuafure,  hov.cvcr,  curtailed  the  power  of  the 
inqiiil'ui<.>n,  commanding  that  all  its  fentences  ihould 
be  laiJ.  beiore  the  parliament,  and  that  the  accufcd 
fhould  be  allowed  council  for  making  their  defence; 
and  enacted,  that  only  blafphemy,  fodomy,  hcrcfy, 
foicer\%  pagan  ciilloms,  and  the  converfion  of  the 
Jews  Jhocld  eome  under  their  cognizance. 

Tlic  niHv.lxr  of  convents  in  Portugal  is  iaid  to 
amount  to  nine  hundred,  ar.d  mod  of  them  arc  very 
rich  -y  but  xUc  JeK.its,  who  in  multitude  and  opulence 
furpafled  all  ilie  other  orders,  have  lately  been  ba- 
niOied. 

With  refpect  to  the  erclefiaftics,  there  is  a  pa- 
triarch of  Liloon,  who  muft  always  be  a  cardinal, 
and  of  the  royal  family.  Next  to  him  are  three  arch- 
biHiops,  who  rank  with  marquifles;  and  the  iirft  of 
them  the  archbjfliup  of  Braga,  who  is  primate  of  the 

kingdom^ 
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kingdom,  and  lord  fpiricual  and  temporal  of  his 
city  and  the  neighbouring  country.  The  bilhops 
hold  the  rank  of  counts.  Befide  thofe  in  Europe, 
the  Portuguefe  have  archbilhoprics  and  biflioprics  in 
the  other  three  parts  of  the  world. 

With  refped  to  the  ftate  of  learning  in  Portugal, 
it  is  at  as  low  an  ebb  9s  poflTiblc.  Indeed  there  are 
univerlities  at  Coimbra  and  Evora.  At  Lifbon  is  a 
royal  acadeniy  for  the  Pomiguel'e  hiftor)' ;  at  Santa- 
rene  is  an  academy  of  hiftory,  antiquities,  and  lan- 
guages ;  and  at  St.  Thomas  an  academy  of  fciences, 
on  the  fame  footing  as  that  of  Paris  :  but  while  bi- 
gotry cc^tinues  here  at  its  prelent  enormous  height, 
it  is  impoffible  for  fcience  to  flourifli.  An  Italian  ca- 
puchin, in  '  1 746,  publiflied  a  work  in  the  Portu- 
guefe tongue,  on  the  true  method  of  ftudy,  in  four 
volumes  quarto,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  king  of 
Portugal  i  and  he  there  aflferts,  that  tht:  fchools  of  this 
country  are  places  of  retreat  for  thofe  errors,  which 
by  Newton  and  Des  Cartes,  were  driven  out  of  the 
other  parts  of  Europe  :  and  according  to  him  Gali- 
laeo,  Des  Cartes,  Newton,  and  Gaffendi,  are  con- 
fidered  in  Portugal  as  atheills  and  heretics,  not  to  be 
mentioned  but  with  fome  marks  of  execration* 

The  Ponuguefe  not  only  ncgleft  agriculture,  but 
all  arts  and  manufactures,  though  the  country  has 
the  finefl:  materials ; '  the  greaceft  part  of  thefe  are 
difpofed  of  unwrought  to  foreigners,  and  when  worked 
up,  are  purchafed  again,  at  a  high, price.*  The  Pbr- 
tuguefe,  indeed,  make  a  little  linen,  a  variety  of  fbaw- 
work,  and  candy  fcveral  kinds  of  fruir,  j^ticnfanjf 
oranges.  They  have  likewife  fonie  coarfe  Uk^  tad 
woollen  manufafbures  i  but  thefe '  art  triffior  1 
that  fupport  only  a  very  fmall  part  of  d 

The  Portuguefe,  however,  caAf  d 
five  trade ;  but  from  this  they  Mf 
ing  obliged  to  vend,  not  only  'lb 
but  all  the  merchandise  and  richer  b|i 
lettlcments  in  other  parts  of  the  igfxJb^^ 
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ftczn  America  to  the  Europeans,  particularly  the 
Engliih,  in  exchange  i^r  ccrn  and  manufaftured 
goods  of  all  kinds,  with  which  ihey  fupply  both  Por- 
tijgal  and  its  poflcffions  abroad.  The  chief  coram> 
<i:5es  of  the  Porru^cle  confut  of  impons  from  their 
own  colonies,  particulany  from  Brazil,  as  tobacco, 
cacac-nuts,  fugars,  fpices,  drugs,  ivorj-,  ebony,  bra- 
ril-v.-ood,  h"dc£,  gold,  pear's  dumonds,  and  czh:: 
yal'jable  gen^:S. 

All  fun:5  of  ir.oney  nre  reckoned  in  Portugal  bv 
rels  and  crufadocs,  vvhich  are  no:  re-!,  but  or.lv  i:::a- 
ginary  coins.  The  go:d  coins  of  Portugal  are,  the 
double  n::oedis,  of  one  pound  f^vcn  Jliihings  valjc ; 
the  quarter  of  which  is  called  a  millrci,  or  a  thou- 
fand  reis,  and  has  therefore  the  number  one  thou- 
fand  marked  upon  it :  and  the  Johns,  worth  three 
pound  twelve  fhilli.ngs,  which  are  fubdividcd  into 
halfs,  quarters,  eighths,  and  fixteenths.  The  filver 
cz::\>  are  the  vir.rain  of  twenty  reis ;  the  half  teefton 
cf  rifcy  ;  ani  the  whole  terflon  of  one  hundred. 

^'  the  ci:y  of  L'.ibon,  uys  Mr.  Clarke,  builr,  like 
o]d  Roir.c,  en  ftvenl  li::le  hills,  is  oneofthefineft 
views  liorrx  the  wa:cr  that  can  pofilbly  be  imar^ined : 
as  yen  :3pp:oAch  ncMrer  to  it,  the  tragical  effects,  the 
havock   of  that    dreadful   earthquake,    cannot  but 
touch  every  beholder  with  lentin;ents  of  pain.    Af- 
ter landing,  v/e  paficd  through  forre  ftrcets,  near  a 
mile  in  kng:h,  where  the  houfes  were  all  fallen  on 
each  lide,  and  lay  in   that  undillinguiflied  heap  of 
ruin,  into  v.hich  they  funk  at  the  firft  convuliivc 
Ihocks.     No:  that  the  rcad^T  is  to  imagine,  that  the 
grtatcfc  pr:  of  tha:  f.ne  city  fell  on  that  fatal  moni- 
ing;  fo  far  :rc:r.  ir,  ;!.at  1   believe,  not  above  one 
foiir-.h  pdrr  of  i:  v.:::^  .^cllrcyed  :  for  it  prevailed  nxNt 
in  one  p^iriiciibr  qunrtcr  th::n  the  reft  ;  and  there  dK 
delolution  was  iilmcft   univcrfal,  fcarce  an   houfe'  or 
building  that  was  no:  thrown  down.     In  the  ocbcr 
pan3  or  the  cicy,  fomc  fjngle  ill-conditioned,  or  ndl^ 
ous  bu:k:irg5  fell,  but  the  reft  flood. And  tbae 
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is  fcarce  a  ftreet  but  you  will  fee  fhores  and  prop 
fixed  to  the  buildings  on  each  fide,  to  prevent  thei 
falling  even  now;  they  having  fufFertd  fo  much  fron 

the  (hock  they  had  received. Confidering  ho^ 

mucli  time  has  elapfed  fince  the  earthquake,  ver 
little  has  been  rebuilt  in  proportion. — They  have  buil 
a  cudom-houfc,  an  arfenal,  a  theatre,  and  fome  £c\ 
other  buildings.  Ail  agree,  that  the  fire  occafionedin 
finitely  more  havock  than  the  earthquake.  Thoufand 
of  the  inhabitants,  unhappily,  in  the  firfl:  confufioi 
of  their  fear,  taking  the  ill-judged  ftcp  of  thronginj 
into  the  churches,  the  doors  of  which  being  fome 
times  fliut  by  the  violence  of  the  crowd,  and  fome 
times  locked  by  miftake,  when  the  fire  feized  th 
roofs  of  thofe  buildings,  thefe  unhappy  fufFercrs  wen 
moft  of  them  deftroyed;  fome  by  fheets  of  lead 
that  poured  like  a  molten  deluge  upon  their  heads 
others  mafhed  by  the  fall  of  the  roofs,  and  th 
reft  burnt  alive.  Imagination  can  fcarcely  form  ; 
fcene  of  confufion,  horror,  and  death  more  dreadfu 

than  this. After  the  Ihocks  were  over,  the  fir^ 

continued  burning  for  many  weeks ;  and  it  is  thought 
was  one  principal  caufe  of  their  efcaping  the  plague 
as  the  putrefadion  of  the  bodies  was  by  that  mean: 

muchkfs. The  calculation  of  the  number  tha 

perifhed,  as  they  kept  no  regifters,  muft  be  in  grca 
meafure  conjeftural;  but  that  thoufands  and  tei 
thoufands  v/ere  deftroyed,  there  is  no  doubt.  Thi 
morning  on  which  it  happened  was  moft  rcmarkabh 
icrene  and  plcafant,  particularly  about  lo  o'clock' 
and  in  one.  quarter  more,  all  was  involved  in  thi 

dreadful  fcene  of  terror  and  deftrudlbn.— A: 

this  event  produced  many  changes,  thofe  amom 
the  commercial  parts  of  the  dty  wert  not  the  lott 
remarkable.    One  who  ycftciday  was  at  'diB  eif  ^ 
a  bankruptcy,  found  himfelf  to-dar 
cleared  i  and  hundreds,  wltf>J 
ence,  as  foon  as  they  had  jfWi 
5 
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pooic  and  dilinar,  law  want  and  poverty  &an  thedi 
in  the  face. 

The  calamities  of  Portugal  in  general,  and  thoTe 
of  the  ci^  of  LUbon  in  particular,  within  the  fpacr 
of  fe  few  }'ears,  cannot,  1  think,  be  paralleled  mall 

hiftory. An  earthquake,  a  fire,  ai  fainine,  an  af- 

iaflination-ploc  acainft  their  prince,  executions  upon 
executions,  the  icaffolds  and  wheels  for  tonure  rcek- 
ina  with  the  nobkd  blood  -,  Imprilbnment  after  im- 
pri&nment,  of  the  greaceft  and  mc^  dtftineuiihed 
per(<mag^t  the  expulfion  of  a  chief  order  of  eccle< 
fifties  i  the  invafion  of  their  kingdom  by  a  power- 
ful, ftroi%er,  and  exafperaKd  nation ;  the  numerous 
troops  of  the  eoemy  laying  wafte  their  terriiiHy, 
bringing  fire  and  fword  with  them,  and  rolling,  like 
diftant  thunder,  toward  the  gates  oi  theh  capihil  i 
their  prince  ready  almoft  to  favc  himfelf  by  Sight,— 
The  Spanilh  miniftry  had  already  decreed  the  doom 
of  Portugal,  and  notlung  was  to  be  heard  at  the  £f- 
curial,  but  dtlenda  efi  Csrtbago.  Carthaginian,  per- 
haps,  or  Jewifh  ilory,  may  pofTibly  afrord  a  fcene 
Ibmething  tike  this;  but,  for  the  {huinels  of  the 
period,  not  fo  big  with  events,  though  in  their  fuiat 
dellriiclion  fuperior.  From  that,  indeed,  under  the 
hand  of  Providence,  the  national  humanity  and  ge- 
nerofiry  of  Great  Britain  has  preferved  the  Portuguele: 
and  it  remains  now  to  be  fecn,  in  future  treaties^  how 
that  prople  will  exprefs  their  gratitude. 

Thofc  who  art-  able  to  fearch  deeper  into  humai 
affairs,  may  aOign  the  caufes  of  fiicK  a  w(Hiderftf^1 
chain  of  events ;  tor  my  own  part,  I  canncw  afcribe  all 
this  to  fo  finguUr  a  caiife  as  that  which-  a  Spaniard 
iiaih  dor.e,  in  a  famous  pamphlet,  printed  lately  dt 
Mi'-tlrid,  and  which  the  baron  de  Waflcnacr  (entl 
this  fumnicr.  It  is  intitlcv!,  J  Spaaijh  Propbecf^  \ 
<ndeavi)uri.  to  Ihew,  that  all  thefc  calamilteii  "^ 
bct'alUrn  t!ie  Portu^'iiCle,  Iblely  bccaufc  of  .^  *" 
nei:tion  wiili  :!:c  Uretic  F.nglilh.     The  g;e^ 
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and  ffovemor  of  the  world  undoubtedly  acb  by  uni* 
yerfiu  laws^  regarding  the  whole  fyftem,  and  cannot^ 
without  blafphemy,  be  confidered  in  the  light  of  a 
partizan.  The  reft  of  xbc  pamphlet  tend3  to  (hew, 
that  his  cadudic  majefty  earned  his  arms  into  PortUr 
gal^  iolely  to  give  them  liberty,  and  fet  (hem  free 
from  Englifb  tyranny. 

Some  of  the  churches,  the .  arfen^l,  the  theatre, 
and  above  all,  the  aquedudfc  at  Li(bon,  deferve  the 
attention  of  every  traveller ;  the  center  arch,  for  its 
height,  being  one  of  the  nobleft,  perhaps,  in  Eu- 
rope.' One  thing  is  remarkable,  that  daring  che 
earthquake  this  building  flood  the  attack,  though  it 
received  lb  much  (hoc^  as  that  n^any  of  the  key- 
(tones  fell  feveral  inches,  and  hang  now  only  becaute 
a  fmaU  part  of  the  bafc  of  the  key-ftone  was  catched 
by  the  center's  clofing  again. 

The  theatre  is  an  elegant  building,  and  judicioufly 
^ifpofed ',  their  a£tors  excel  in  the  mute  pantomime ; 
they  played  the  maefro.  di  fibola  incomparably  well*« 
tbe  fcenes  had  fendmenc,  diarader,  conntrdion  with 
one  another,  and  carried  on  the  general  defign* 
Though  the  fcenery  and  machines  of  our  theatres  are 
admirable,  yet  our  pantomime  farces  fecm  to  hav^. 
little  or  no  meanii?^.  Nor  do  I  much  wonder  at  it ) 
Mr.  Garrick,  who  is  certainly  the  greateft.  adlor  that 
ever  trod  the  ftage,  mufl;  be  too  warm  an  admirer  of 
Shakefpeare  and  Nature,  to  have  any  relUb  for  thcfe 
extravagancies,  and  therefore  cannot  floop  to  give 
much  of  his  attention  to  them. 

The  ftreetsof  Lilbon  are  cleaner  than  thofe  of  Ma« 
drid,  but  diiagreeable,  Irpm  the  continual  afcents 
and  defcents  you  are  obliged  to  make.  Mod  of  th<; 
houfes  have  the  jalouHe,  or  lattice,  l^he  women, 
though  more  beautiful,  are  not  lb  much  feen  in  pub* 
lie  as  the  Spani(h,  and  their  head-dreis  is  much  pret* 
tier.  There  are  tew  fires  in  chimnics  in  thp  rooms 
at  Lilbon  \  the  want  of  them  is  iupplied  by  wcaqn^ 

a  cloak 
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a  cloak  odnftanlly  in  the  hottfe,  or  perhapsi  bjF.  t  biip<' 
zier;  though  the  cold  is  fometinies  very  picrdng.   . 

The  view  of  the  Tagus,  from  thofe  windows  0^ 
the  town  which  commandiCy  is  remarkably  pkaGngt 
the  beaii-cods,  or  fmaU' boats,  which  (ait  witb  any:> 
wind  or  tide,  and  are  continually  pafling ;  the  river, 
crouded  with  (hipping  of  all.  nations;  the  coming. 9 
in  of  a  Bahia  or  JSraiil  fleet;   the  opemng  of  the 
river  toward  the  bar,  with  the  caftle  of  Jklem '09,'. 
the  right,  the  king's  palace,  and  the  ca(Ue  ^.3fr/ 
Julian's  on  the  Mz  \   all  -  together  form ,  a  fine  uid ) 
agreeable  view.    The  paffage  ;of  the  bar  is  fiMneomoi^ 
very  dangerous,  either  in  coming, in.  or  going  out  cfjj 
the  river,  by  the  bank  of  £md  which  is  •  tbcown  m; 
by  the  winds  and  fea.     We  paflfed  it,  however,  witL 
no  difficulty,  on  the  1 9th  of  January,  landed  at  FaU 
mouth  on  the  28th,  and  arrived  at  London  the  5th 
of  February,  1762." 

The  trade  of  this  place,  and  the  navigation  to  and 
from  it,  is  fo  very  confiderablc,  that  the  cuftom* 
houfe  which  lies  on  the  Tagus,  is  the  principal  fource 
of  the  king's  European  revenues;  and  this  is  the 
grand  magazine  of  all  the  goods  which  the  Portu- 
guefe  fetch  from  their  foreign  colonies.  The  har- 
bour is  very  large,  deep,  fccure,  and  convenient ; 
and  has  two  entrances,  that  on  the  north,  called  the 
Corredor,  lies  between  the  fand-bank,  the  rock  of 
Cachopos,  and  fort  St.  Julian :  the  fouthem  entrance, 
which  is  much  broader  and  very  convenient,  is  be- 
tween Cachopos  and  the  fort  of  St.  Laurence.  The 
city  is  walled  round,  having  fcventy-feven  towers  on 
the  walls,  and  thirty- fix  gates.  It  has  lb  encreafed 
by  degrees,  particularly  toward  the  wtft,  that  the  old 
walls  now  divide  the  two  diocefes.  In  the  center  of 
the  city,  on  one  of  the  hills,  ftands  a  citadel  that  com- 
mands the  whole  place,  and  has  caverns  in  it,  in 
which  four  regiments  of  foot  are  cor-ilrjuly  %qu;:r- 
ttrcd.     Clofe  by  the  fea,  at  the  diftancc  of  about  ten 

miles 
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rniles  from  the  city,  both  the  entrances  ro  the  har- 
bour arc  defended  by  two  forts ;  that  on  the  north 
(lands  on  a  rock  in  the  fea,  and  is  called  Stt  Julian ; 
the  other  to  the  fouth  is  built  on  piles,  on  a  fknd- 
bank,  and  is  named  St.  Laurence,  bu:  is  more  com- 
monly called  Bogio.  Two  Portuguelc  nJlcs  from 
St.  Julian,  and  one  fix)m  Lilbon,  itands  the  fort  of 
Belcm,  which  commands  the  entrance  into  the  ciiy, 
where  the  matters  of  aH  Ih^s  coming  up  the  Tagus 
muft  bring  to,  and  give  an  account  of  themfcives  j 
and  directly  oppofitc  to  it,  00  the  fouth  fide,  is  the 
fort  of  St  Seballian,  commonly  called  ihe  Old  Fort, 
which  (lands  on  the  angle  of  a  mountain,  along 
,  which,  a  little  way  on  the  other  fide  of  the  city,  the 
paflTage  is  defended  fiom  the  beginning  of  the  har^* 
bour  by  a  cham  <^  twelve  forts. 

If  a  view  of  Lifbon  is  taken  from  the  river,  or 
from  the  opf>ofite  {here,  it  afllbcds  an  admirable  pro(^  * 
peft  -,  for  the  city  being  buik  in  the  form  of  a  creC- 
cent,  and  the  patoce^  churches,  convents,  and  other 
buildings  riflng  gradually  from  the  river,  one  above 
aaocher,  we  commaixl  the  whtrie  city  at  one  prdped. 
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3  cloak  conftantly  in  the  houfc,  or  perhaps  by  a  hUfti 
zier;  though  the  cold  is  fomerimcs  very  pirroing.    ;i 
The  view  of  the  Tagus,    Irom  ihofe  windows  of  ; 
the  town  which  command  it,  is  remarkably  plealingi  . 
the  bean-cods,  or  fmall  boats,  which  fail  witb  any  . 
iwind  or  tide,  and  are  continually  pafling  ;  the  river, 
croudcd  wiih  (hipping  of  all  nations  ;  the  coming  i 
in   of  2.  Baliia  or  Brafil  Hcci  j    the  opening  of  the 
iriver  toward  the  bar,  with  the  caiUc  of  Bclenj  on, 
'the  right,  the  king's  palace,  and  the  caftlc  of  5i,. 
Julian's  on  die  left  i    all  together  form  a  fine  and , 
agreeable  view.     The  pafiage  of  the  bar  is  fomttinies. 
•very  dangerous,  either  in  coming  in  or  going  out  of 
the  river,  by  the  bank  of  (and  which  is   thrown  op 
by  the  winds  and  Tea.     We  palled  it,  however,  wiib 
no  difficulty,  on  the  1 9th  of  January,  linded  at  FaU 
knouth  on  the  2  8lh,  and  arrived  ai  i^oodon  ihc  <tii 
of  February,  1762." 

The  trade  of  this  place,  and  the  navigation  to  and 
from  k,  is  ib  very  confidcrabic,  ihat  xint  et^0h 
houfe  which  lies  on  the  Tagus,-  is  the  ptincunl  iqwc^ 
of  the  king's  European  revenues}  and  this  is  the 
grand  magazine  of  all  the  goods  which  the  Pomi- 
guefe  fetch  from  their  foreign  colonics.  Thehar- 
hour  is  very  latge,  deep,  fccure,  and  convcnicot ; 
end  has  two  entrances,  that  on  the  north,  called  the 
Corredor,  lies  between  the  fand-bank,  the  rack  of 
Cachopos,  and  fort  St.  Julian :  the  foutherstntiiDEe^ 
which  is  much  broader  and  very  convenicnti  v  bC" 
tween  Cachopos  and  the  fort  of  St.  Laurence.  The 
city  is  walled  round,  having  fevcnEy-ferentQwin OB 
the  walls,  and  thirty-fix  gates.  It  has  fo  xncicirfnl 
by  degrees,  particularly  toward  the  weft,  that  die  lM 
waits  now  divide  the  two  diocefes.  In  the  teuta^ 
the  city,  on  one  of  the  hills,  ftands  a  dtadd.  tji«tcii!#*  - 
mands  the  whole  place,  and  has  caverns  y -li'  <*»-  31 
which  four  regiments  of  foot  arc  conftanfl 
tertd.     Clofc  l^ihe  fca,  at  the  diftanccxifdfc 
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hiiles  from  the  city,  both  the  entrances  :o  die  r.xr- 
hour  arc  dcftndtd  bv  rwo  fons  -,  that  on  :::e  r.cr-Jn 
(lands  on  a  rock  in  the  fca,  and  U  ceiled  5c.  j  -  ia.i  -, 
the  other  to  the  fouth  is  built  on  piie%  on  a  ur.ii- 
bank,  and  is  nanv-d  St.  Laurence,  bu:  is  r::ore  c.^n-;- 
monly  called  Bogio.  Two  Portugueie  n.iie;  :'r">ni 
Sr.  Jiiiian,  anvl  one  from  Lifbon,  ilai^iC'.  cl.c  tor:  ^it 
iiclein,  which  ommands  the  entrance  ^nto  ::vi  :i /, 
whcp;  rlv  !naft^-rs  of  ail  (hips  coming  up  :;.c  l  igu* 
mull  brini}:  to.  and  give  an  accovir.c  of  thextz/e'^  j 
and  directly  oppofitc  to  it,  on  the  I'outh  fide,  V.  the 
fort  of  St  Sebailian,  commonly  rail,  d  :hc(;ld  tore, 
which  llands  on  the  angle  of  a  mountain,  ai*>og 
which,  a  little  way  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ciry,  trtc 
pafTage  is  defended  from  the  beginning  of  tl^c  har** 
hour  by  a  chain  of  twelve  forts. 

If  a  view  of  Liibon  is  taken  trom  the  river,  or 
from  the  oppofite  fliore,  it  aiFord<i  an  admirable  prof' 
pe£t ;  for  the  city  being  built  in  the  form  of  a  crcf- 
ccnt,  and  the  palace,  churches,  convents,  and  othrr 
buildings  rifmg  gradually  from  the  rive-,  on^  aViVc 
another,  we  command  the  whole  city  at  one  prof|Kct, 
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fevcn«  and  fees  at  twelve  minutes  aftef  feuii  •  Andy : 
fummer  fol^ce^  when  the  day  is  atthe  grtaarft'kngM^- 
this  prder  is  reveriixU^  and  shcfuo  rues  at  AftuMflnr 
at  twelve  minutes  after  four,  and  fets  zt^ttOOMfaasfA 
miniites  after  feven  (  and  at  Archangel  rifts  actiuKf<(ji 
fix  minutes  after  one,  and  fets  at  twenty-four  mmmimq 
afi^ten..  ■::*.•  ^'■   :'m.I 

It  is  a  common  obfervation»  that  the  €ittem>&Mmf] 
tries  are  muchcolder  in  winter,  and  hoct»:m  Anh) 
mer,  than  theweftcrn  that  lie  in  the  Cum  latitirfa^  I 
tills  is  particularly  true  with  refpeft  tt>>flLiiflfat;i:i»u 
die  river  Neva,  at  Feteiiburgh,  is  m  &tm  yttUk^s 
veredwirKice  to  early  as  t^e  34th  of  OAoMnL^aaA} 
in  other  ycars^  when  Jateft,  about  the  ajid  ^tiiSSor.i 
vsmber;  but  it  general^  thaws  by  the  %6titj9iApriBi 
oid'ftyle.^         ,      •  '•■>r:i  .tij'f'j^'i 

'tfaeiea^r  cannot  fiul  of  being  pleafed  pUi  litiaf? 
the  prcMgreis  of  ihe  feafims  at  BamOMUiA^  jMA 
finuuedin  59^  of  fattitude ;  as  given  by  Mr,  Hanw«y;»  > 
February  generally  brings  wich>it  a  bright  fuaaM< 
'  a  dfear  iky ;  every  objeA  feems  to  glitter  witk  gems* 
and  the  nerves  become  braced  by  the  cokL     Tbeie^ 
is  then  no  ixnall  amufement  in  riding  in  fled^  ujitei; 
the  ihow,  CO  thofe  who,  from  the  length  ofthe  witf<^ 
ter,  have  forgot  the  much  fupej-ior  pleafuro  wbidk 
nature  prefents  when  cloathed  m  all  her  V€rdoi«»> 
March  is  frequently  attended  with  fbowers^  whicbu 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  penetrate  the  ice:  nUsist 
generally  three  quarters  of  a  yard  thick  on  the  Na% 
and  in  fome  great  rivers  to  the  north-eaft  modif 
thicken     This  renders  it  like  an  honey-comby-  aaA- 
about  the  end  of  that  month  it  ufually  bfedu  MU 
The  iTionth  of  April  is  frequently  very  wann-i  •  fiMri 
'    mer  feems  to  precede  the  ipring ;  for  it  is  IboMiflMK 
the  ift  of  June  before  any  confiderable  IM 11  dim  Mi 
pears,  and  then  the  intenfe  heat  brings  ic  €fi-iMiS 
that  the  eye  can  difcover  its  progirS  £roin.^.4i 
day.    Till  the  middle  of  July  it  feems  to  be4MlA« 
tinued  day, .  the  fun  not  entirely  diiappeaiiQ|f  | 
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two  hours  in  the  twenty-four.  September  generally 
brings  rain  and  froft-,  the  fcverit)"  of  both  is  increalr^.! 
in  October ;  and  in  November  the  Neva  is  always 
frozen.  Then  comes  on  the  fealbn  tor  the  eafy  and 
fpecdy  conveyance  on  the  fnow,  which  brings  frclh 
provilions  to  market,  a  thoulhnd  l:.ng!ifli  miles  by 
land ;  when  the  beef  of  Archangel  is  otun  eaten  at 
Peteriburgh.  In  December  and  Janu:uy  the  cold  is 
fo  very  intenfe,  that  the  poor  who  are  overraken  by 
liquor,  or  expofed  to  the  air  in  open  pLices,  are  h-e- 
quently  frozen  to  death.  But  tl;e  abundance  of  l^irch 
and  alders  with  which  the  Ruilians  arc*  fup]ilieiK  and 
the  commodioufnefs  of  their  lloves^  enable  them  to 
introduce  any  degree  of  heat  into  tiieir  houlls. 

Not  one-tenth  of  the  RuflTun  einpire  is  fullKiently 
peopled,  and  not  a  tenth  part  of  it  properly  culti- 
vated: for,  notwithllanding  its  prodigious  extent. 
the  number  of  inhabitants  who  pay  the  poUtav,  is 
computed  only  at  five  millions  one  hundred  thouiand ; 
and  the  reft,  including  the  feniales,  amount  to  about 
ten  millions,  exclufive  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  con- 
quered provinces. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Ruflla  arc  as  follow  :  the 
Wolga,    in  Latin  yolgriy    which  has   its  lource  in 
the  foreft  of  Wolconfki,  and  is  one  of  the  largell  ri-i 
vers  in  the  world  ;  for  it  runs  a  courle  of  alxive  two 
thoufand  miles  before  it  falls  into  the  (  afpian  Tea. 
Its  banks  are  generally  fertile,  anil  though  not  (ni' 
ficiently.  cultivated,  on  account  of  ihr  frequent  in- 
curfions  of  the  Tartars;  yet  the  foil  ntrurally  pro- 
duces all  kinds  of  efculent  herbs,  and  in  particular 
afparagus,  of  a  very  extraordinary  fire  and  goodnefs. 
It  receives  leveral  confiderable  rivers,  among  which 
are  the  Occa  and  Cama,  and  dillharges  iticif  through 
feveral  mouths  into  the  Cafpian  fea,  by  which  meank* 
it  forms  many  illands.     The  Don,  the  Tniridl  qf  thii 
ancients,  called  Tuna  or  Duna  by  the  Taitwfe.  ih 
has  its  fource  not  far  from  Tula  in  the  IivaH^ 
or  St.  John's  Lake.    It  firft  runa  hoatlUm 
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aod'flfcer  icrobnfluz  with  the  Solha»  d^re£bjHB^€a^ 
from  wel^  to  caft»  and  in  ^fevcrd  large  ^riiidivn' 
Again  rutis  froch  nonh  to  fauth  %  but  a^ii«tig|Eh  ioB^ 
^ding  i^d  three  channels^  falb  into  the  f^  qf  A^dh^ 
The  Don,  m  ita  courfe,  approaches  lb  nev.  the  l^iot- 

S'  ly  that  in  one  place  the  diftaoce  between  cbem  k 
nt  one  hundred  and  forty  werfts,  or  about  <;j|ghtf 
Englifh  mifes.    The'  Dwina  is  a  "very  large  iiveri  th^ 
name  fignifie?  Double,  it  bping  fonned  by  <he  ccNir 
flux  of  the'Sqkona  and  the  Yug.     This  river "dhli^ 
itfelf  into  two  branches  or  channels  neaf ,  Anlyingiei 
from  whence  It  runs  intothe  WfaireSci^  -^  /ri- yini/^T 
' '  The  Nieper,  the  ancient  Boryfthenes^  /arifef ;  ^:^ 
a  rnorafs  in-  the  foreft  of  Wolcohflci,  abou^,  i  acb j^^ 
sibove  Smolenfki,  and  forms  ievera^wind^|&4)^('^ 
Lithuania,  Little  Ruflia,  the  country  of;  W[p%Z^pQ(o 
CoAbcf:,  and  a  traft  inhabit^  by  the  Nag^mui  jTar- 
tars  :  and  after  forming  a  marfhy  lake  of^^^^^ltB? 
in  kngth,  and  in  many  places  two,  four,  or  p^cn 
ten  wcrlts  in  breadth,  difcharges  itielC  into  the  BlacJc 
Sea.     The  banks  on  this  river  are  on  both  fides  gp- 
ncnlly  high,  and  the  foil  excellent  ^  but  in  fumoicr 
the  water  is  not  very  whoJcIbme.      The  Niepcr  Jws 
no  lefs  than  thirteen  water- falls  within  the  fpaoe-  0^ 
fixty  wcrfts ;   yet  in  fpring  during  the  land-floods, 
empty  veffels  may  be  hauled  over  them.     Therein 
but  one  bridge  over  this  river,  and  that  is  a  floadng 
one,  at  Kiew,  one  thouf-nd  fix  hundred  thirty-ei|^c 
paces  in  length.      1  his  bridge  is  taken  away  about 
the  end   of  September,  to  give  the  flakes  of  ice  a 
free  paflfage  down  the  river,  and  is  again  put  9(^ether 
in  fpring.     There  are  to  be  feen  on  this  river  a  great 
number  of  mills  ercdted  in  boats.  ,-.ii 

The  lake  of  Ladoga,  fituated  between  the  gldph 
of  Finland  and  the  lake  of  Onega,  is  efleitiqci^^nrib 
hrgeft  lake  in  Europe,  and  is  fuppoled  to  exppei|,'«|r 
other  for  its  plenty  of  fi(h,  among  which  aff-^fl"^ 
feals.  It  is  15c  miles  in  length,  and  90  in  tie| 
I'his  lake  is  full  of  quick-fands,  which  being  jErikn 
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From  place  to  place,  by  the  frequent  ftorms  to  which 
it  is  iubjeft,  caufe  feveral  (helves  along  its  courff, 
which  often  prove  fatal  to  the  flat-bottorftfed  vcffcls 
of  the  Ruffians.  This  induced  Petrr  the  Great  to 
caufc  a  canal,  near  feventy  Engli(h  miles  in  length, 
feveniy  feet  in  breadth,  and  ten  or  eleven  deep,  to 
"be  cut  at  a  vaft  expence  from  the  fouth-weft  extre- 
mity of  this  lake  to  tlie/ca.  This  great  work  was 
begun  in  the  year  1718,  and  though  vigoroufly  pro- 
fecuted,  was  not  compleated  t»H  the  year  1732,  in 
the  reign  of  the  cmprefs  Anne*  This  canal  has 
twenty-five  fluices  upon  it,  and  feveral  rivers  ran 
into  it.  At  the  diftance  of  ev.ry  werft  along  its 
banks,  is  a  p?lKir  marked  with  the  number  of  werfts; 
and  it  is  the  conftant  employment  of  a  regiment  of 
foldiers  to  keep  the  canal  in  repair. 

The  moft  fertile  part  of  Rufiia  is  near  the  frontiers 
of  Poland,  where  the  inhabitants  arc  able  to  fiipply 
their  neighbours  with  corn.  The  northern  parts  are 
not  only  extroamly  cokl,  but  marfhy,  and  over-nm 
with  forcfts,  chiefly  inhabited  by  wild  beads.  Be- 
fide  domeftic  animals,  there  are  in  Ruffia  wild  beeves, 
rein-deer,  martens,  white  nnd  black  foxes,  ermines, 
and  fables,  whole  fkins  make  the  bed  ftirs  in  the 
world  ;  as  alfo  hyenruS  or  gluttons,  bears  and  wolves. 
■  Before  the  time  cf  Peter  the  Great,  the  Ruffians 
were  little  better  than  lavages ;  but  that  wife  prince, 
by  incredible  application,  and  a  proper  mixture  of 
fcverity  and  mildnefs,  wrought  fo  happy  a  change 
in  their  manners,  as  in  a  great  meafure  icv  them  on 
a  level  with  the  other  civilized  nations  cf  Europe. 

The  Ruffians  arc,  for  the  mofl:  part,  of  the  middle 
ftaturc,  though  many  of  them  arc  tall  and  comely.. 
The  common  ptople  arc  fond  cf  their  ancient  cuf- 
truTs ;  and  though  the  majorit}'  of  them  have  been 
ofidu^-Hv  brought  to  fubmit  to  modern  imurove- 
nicrnts,  many  chufe  to  iutier  great  mconveniences, 
and  to  pay  additional  taxes,  rather  than  cut  off  their 
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MdcafAkr4t^niddf  opaagfauan  tt.die«ayiafiln 
ill43Hucy:(  fs^nbtf  ia  the  ltuflh»:hngiwy»iicAaw4 
jlieauiafiM 'ti^iyiioaim  Even.cfae  poncr 

Ibrt  aiMng:'die  vaonicii)  an  pider  tp  mend  cbeic  cn» 
>phnmfi»  will. beg  mooejr  to  buy  paint*-  Bf^^rini 
saetns  they  jdaub  dnnfcives  fi>^  nuicA^  as  to 
fk»  gmou  which  nituie  msy  be  pcefuaidd 
betowed  on  them :  for  they  genefaily  j/sn&ki  dHt 
jK-.tliey  4iad  fiaffifient  .plumpneis^  they  xab  pioniy 
daemfiOvft  bcaaity;  .  Tfac  dzqsof  the  cdoutaon  piqie. 
4niRiiflit  ti4nean4-they  «i^  dothcd  i^aio^a^g^waK^ 
'wUk  4ii£  drti9«d  iheepJklas^  with:  thg;<mut  i— yiQ 
^eir  bodies  i  their  kn  and  leer  are  fimddkd  Mbm 
coaift  doth,  iecimcr  by  a  cord  of  4wds»  ajpd/Adr 
iiuAlais  aio^the  iamc  materali    ghey.oipiriin  iiafl 
.widi  for,  and  cover  die  ears  and  neck,  as  f^!ss 
4hf  head :  they  wear  Mxes  round  their  waifts^  aid 
double  gloves,  one  of  wooUen,  and  the  other *of  la- 
ther, which  take  in  the  hand  without  any  diftindkai, 
except  the^  thumb,  and  dicib  are  an  eflential  part  ^ 
tjxtix  clothing.     However,  people  of  any  rank  gene-: 
lally*  dreft'  as  we  do  in  En^aiKU  except  weariag  a 
&11  great-coat  lined  with  fur,  with  a  deep  qvited 
or  fu rained  cap*  when  they  go  abrpad.     ThiBi  wo- 
men cf  the  lower  clafs,  beQde  their  petticOats,^  licsr 
flieep-fkins  like  the  men ;  but  thofe  who  mowe  in  a 
Jiigher  Tpbere,  wear  flowered  filk*cloaks,  lined  widi 
furs.     Perfoos  f>f  both  iexes  hang  on  their  brtafr>  a 
*crofs,  which  is  put  on  when  they  are  baptized,  and 
this  they  never  lay  aiide  as  long  as  they  liv^    .  Xbc 
crofics  of  die  peasants  are  of  kad  \  but  thofe  vtM 
by  perfons  q£  wealth,  are  of  gold  or  filver^  *  Tbe 
RiilTians  Icldom  fail  of  bathing  twice  a  wcek^nfor 
which  purpofe,  almoft  every  houie-keeper  ai  fuiMrkied 
with  a  bath ;  and  he  that  has  none  of  his  owi^i-  WH^, 
tQ  d^iofc  that  are  public.    It  is  remarkable^  -  thatJ3|i?f 
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ofcen  ially  out  naked  from  the  warm  batb^  run  abouc 
in  the  cold,  roll  themfclves  in  the  fnow,  and  then 
plunge  again  into  the  warm  water ;  and  this  vicilli- 
tude  of  heat  and  cold  they  confider  as  beneficial  to 
the  conftiiution,  by  rendering  them  hardy  and  robuft. 

The  mod  ufual  method  of  building,  both  in  the 
towns  and  country  villages,  is  to  lay  one  beam  of 
wood  upon  another,  and  faflening  them  at  the  four 
corners,  Bll  up  the  crevices  between  the  beams  with 
mofs.  The  houfe  is  afterward  covered  with  Ihingles, 
and  holes  are  made  in  the  timber  for  doors  and  wior 
dows.  A  brick  flx)ve  or  large  oven  is  commonly 
made  in  the  houfes  of  the  peafants,  'and  takes  up  a 
fourth  part  of  the  area :  this  is  fiat  at  the  top,  and 
.boarded ;  upon  it,  and  on  a  kind  of  flielves  round  the 
room,  the  whole  &mily  deep  without  beds. 

Their  furniture  confifts  of  three  benches,  w  ob- 
.long  tables  and  the  pi&ure  of  a  faint  or  two.  Inftead 
of  candles  or  lamps,  the  Ruffian  peaiants  ufualiy  bum 
long  iplinters  of  deal.  The  apartments  are  as  black 
»  {6  many  chimnies ;  for  the  nre-hearth  being  within 
the  ftove  above-mentioned,  which  has  no  other  vent 
for  the  fmoke  but  into  the  room,  the  walls  are  co- 
vered with  foot.  It  is  no  Iboner  dark,  than  the 
hou&s  fwarm  with  a  fpecies  of  infedb,  called  tarakans, 
which  are  a  kind  of  goat-chafiers.  The  beft  method 
of  keeping  them  out  is  burning  a  light  in  the  room 
till  break  of  day. 

The  infatiable  eagemefs  of  the  common  people 
after  fpirituous  licjuors,  and  other  ftrong  drink,  eipe- 
dally  in  the  carnival  time,  is  in  a  great  meafure  ow- 
ing to  the  fe verity  of  the  winter,  the  rigorous  fafta 
they  obferve,  and  the  flender  diet  they  live  upon 
throughout  the  year.  Their  food  chiefly  confifts  of 
turnips,  cabbage,  peafe,  large  cucumbers,  onions, 
and  coarfe  ill-tafted  filh.  Their  drink  is  quas,  a  kind 
of  fmall  mead ;  and  even  among  the  gentry,  brandy 
^ways  makes  a  part  of  every  repaft.  Among  the 
Jower  clais,  it  is  generally  the  men  who  give  them- 
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ft  Iv€S  Up  to  thefe  exccflcs,  though  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  lee  at  Pcter(biirgh  a  drunken  woman  ftaggcr- 
ing  along  the  ftrccts.  Some  authors  indeed  lay,  that 
drunkennefs  is  fo  far  from  being  confidcred  as  a 
crime,  that  they  make  it  part  of  their  religion,  and 
that  they  do  not  think  they  have  kept  a  holiday  as 
they  ought,  if  they  arc  not  drunk  before  night. 
Mr.  Perry  affirms,  thjt  if  you  pais  through  Mofcow 
on  a  holiday,  you  will  fee  both  priefts  and  people 
lie  dnmk  upon  the  ground ;  and  if  you  go  to  help 
one  of  them  up,  he  will  tell  you,  by  way  of  ex- 
cufe,  "  It  is  a  holiday."  He  adds,  that  their  ladies 
of  quality  are  fo  little  afhamed  of  drinking  to  txccfsy 
that  they  will  frankly  acknowlege  their  having  been 
very  drunk,  and  return  thanks  for  the  favour  to  their 
friends  who  made  them  fo. 

Kot  only  the  common  people,  but  thd  whole  na- 
tion, are  much  more  ufed  to  filh  than  flefli  -,  for  their 
fafts  rake  up  near  two- thirds  of  the  year,  during  which 
th(*y  are  abfolutely  prohibittrd  by  their  rcrligion  to 
tifte  of  nnimal  food  •,  which  is  oblcrved  with  the  ut- 
moft'ftKcnivrr'^ 

A  p?r!'on  :ray  travel  chciip,  ana  witli  great  expe- 
diii-n  in  Ri.ffhi,  both  in  fummer  and  winter:  the 
poll-road^  leading  t.)  ti:e  chief  towns  are  very  exaftly 
mc  fiircd,  with  the  wt  r!ls  mii  kcd,  and  the  pofl-ftages 
fixrd  at  pro|:er  dilldnccs  -,  tor  throughout  tlic  whole 
cr.rirc,  and  cvvrn  in  Slbcna,  a  pillar,  infcribed  with 
the  nuir.bcr  of  wcr'h,  is  erec1"td  at  the  end  of  each. 
The  expence  of  tmveilin^  in  thi>  manner,  ii  fo  eafy, 
thrt  be:v/een  i\ij:a  and  P^rerfourgh,  the  hire  of  a 
poit  horfc  i'or  t'\cry  v.eril  is  no  more  th.in  two co- 
peik*:  and  a  half  wl.lch  is  one  penny  three  farthings 
Ikriin'^i  berween  Novogrod  and  PeterJburcrh  only 
one  V  oi:e!k  ;  and  be: ween  Novogrod  and  Mofcow 
but  half  a  copeik.  Nothing  can  be  more  accommo- 
dated to  eafe  and  dilp.itch  than  travdlinir  in  (ledBCS 
during  the  winter,  when  the 
with  fnow,  and  ir"  '     ' 
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4^      An  A'f^QVVT  «f  ]tU:8aiA» 
oo^ifiet.jtfa^  NoragnKlk^  the  Ukraiuiiw 

Tb¥  RulBwui  profeb  the  religion  of  the  Gveck: 
diu|rch|^  w^ch  w«i  fiift-  cotbraced  by  the^ptat  du** 
cbfilk  Ogjb,  iprien^gn  o£  BnSw^  in  the  955Cb  yor* 
a&pr  ,the  fa^itb  of  Cbrift^    The  atcrnail  part  of  ibrir 
Hvligion  confifts  in  the  number  and  kvmn  ef  their' 
£ii^  in  wbicli  th^  far  exceed  the  Rooiui  dnndL 
Xlfcir  uiml  weekly  fa(U  are  on  Wedoefilaya  end  Fri* 
dfys.    In  knt«  they  neither  eat  flefli*  milk,  cgg^ 
nor  butter^  but  con&ae  themfelvea  to  iVcgetaUoH- 
brmd,  a^  fi(h  fii^  in  <Hlf   '  ^.--^  j^.^  c-b  .  . 

fffivof,  imn^i^  and  yet  are  fo  abiimily  inmriTiflmti ' 
^a^jui  i^ir  private  devopontw  they  knoel  befiwea 
pii^^  pf  our  Savk>ur,  the  Vk^in  M^^  iSt*  Ni- 
chola^  whkh  bantndifpepfible 

pippe  of  .^uriMKiafe  w  dieir  dofet.  To  i;l^;ttry  hdw 
ieveral  times,  making  the  Ggn  of  the  croft  ^ch  theit : 
thumb,  fore-finger,  and  third-finger,  on  the  brcaft, 
^rehead,  and  flioulders  >  at  the  fame  dme  repeating, 
in  a  low  voice,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  fonie  (hort 
ejaculations;  particularly,  '^  Lord  be  merciful  tn 
me/'  Indeed  they  feldom  pafs  by  a  church  without 
uttering  of  thefe  words,  at  the  (ame  time  bowing  and 
eroding  themfelves,  without  paying  the  leaft  regard 
to  any  perfon  who  happens  to  be'prefent. 

Many  of  the  common  people,  and  even  ibme  pec*- 
fons  of  rank,  ^tber  by  way  of  penance,  or  from  other 
motives  of  humiliation,  proftrate  themfelves  on  their, 
faces  at  the  entrance  of  the  churches  \  and  thofe  who 
are  confcious  of  having  contradrd  any  impurity,  fior* 
bear  entering  the  church,   but  (land  at  the  door. 
The  church  bells  are  often  rung ;  and  as  ringing  ia: 
counted  a  branch  of  devotion,  the  towns  are  pm*: 
vided  with  a  great  number  of  bells^  which  make^ 
it  were,  a  continual  chiming.    The  divine, 
entirely  performed  in  the  Sclavonian  tongue^  wlticli^ 
the  people  do  not  underftand,  as  it  is  Very  difUMt- 
^tfun  ^  modem  &\^ffian  v  aiid  this  fervid  cOnftN' 


■   ■  «■ 


from  Hastwat  aod 

of  abundance  of  niSing  cefe«QO^ 
fmging,  and  prayers-,  ail  wridi   zrt  zrr ^r -3^^ 
the  prieih,    the  congTr2a.d-:^  c-n^r  rtpcacrrfsv  •  -- -' 
**  be  merciful  to  me,**   Thev  yvKfr^rxrz  i.±r  i  -<rrr-- 


from  (Hie  of  the  fathitrs ;  bui  thcrt  arr  :V*i  n-irr-'-- 
in  which  fermons  are  ever  defrvRcri  i 
thofe  they  pi  each  but  ieldom. 

There  are  a  great  number  cf  sv^i^sa 
gious  of  both  fcxcs  in  t^^c  R  j£«i  rrxarr  =  -:irr  *! 
prudendy  ordered,  thar  ro  zf^rirr.  ^xJ-it  zf^  5iL 
to  enter  on  a  moiuutic  lire  be»re  ffrr  '^^^r?  ^  J5* 
but  this  reguia-ion  hat  been  repeaiK  ?rt<*  5^:^  '^^^^ 
it  being  cfaoughr  proper  to  3ar«^  a  t^^a^jr  f/'^<f^^ 
fion  to  the  moniAerxi :  r^/m^rr^,  r»  :*^i^  2«  v^-rad 
ted  to  turn  monk  riil  ut  is  r^srr.  :irr  »v  -•vaa^  '^ 
turn  nun  cx*i  fhe  is  ory ;  as.r  r>*3  rr^^r*  w:^  ^^^ 
the  exprct'5  approcaczir.  ar.^  irrja:e  *jf  -i«?  ?Br:i^^  '^'^ 

Learning  w«  fac:a2it  £.-mv3  »  Ic^fbt  ^^^"^^^ 
reign  of  Peser  the  Greaz-.  CPi-r  rae  afryfe^iv^c  ^r,^^ 
fparfd  neither  expew:e  »y  ^v^vrjr^  v.  -ciife^'^^  -WJ*^ 
of  isnorance  wh:ci  v/triir-i-  -  -  «^r-«^  ^/f  **•'  ^ 
fpire  his  tub-ecLi  -arri  a  rir>  ^rr-  --^  fc^- 
he  four^d  aa  acacec-.j  ^f  ^^itrior  u 
and  a  femTjarv  i:  PeTirfr.'^rjr.  ■;  "rfjie  v^/^  'r^r^^ 
in  the  difrertnt  par:;  'x  -r,  *-• --r^  ff^i^r^/C  5^^>^ 
of  learning  rrcrr.  K-j:a,v:-  ^^t"^*^  7  ^^f^  ^' 
Holianj,  ro  itrie  a.:  i'rv-*;.-^-  f;,^/f^'<  *  ^T^^ 
number  of  oxit-,  ^-^  ^rf^J^^^  .,^  V/#^  ' 
travel  :nts  t.%i  ^v-r.--/-  ^t,^  ^-'^  ^    ^z:  ^^./r.-^^ 
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uac  3nnor>-  -^-jrr  .  ••,-  -,^   .  -  .     ^    ^ 
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leather,  which  had  been  long  pradlifed  by  them ;  blS  ^ 
they  were  entirely  unacquainted  with  ihc  more  inge- 
nious mechanic  arts.  Great  numbers  of  excellent 
arcificei's,  invited  by  Peter  the  Great,  fettling  in  his 
dominions,  the  Ruflians  (hewed  that,  with  proper 
inftrudions,  they  did  not  want  the  capacity  ot  being 
taught ;  and  they  have  now  flourifhing  manufafturcs 
of  icvcral  kinds. 

Ruffia  afibrds  a  variety  of  articles  of  commerce, 
that  are  of  grs.*ac  ufe  to  foreigners;  and,  as  the  exports 
of  this  country  far  exceed  its  imports,  the  balance 
of  trade  is  confiderably  in  its  favour.  The  Ruffian 
home  commodities  are  fables  and  black  furs;  the 
fkins  of  blue  and  white  foxes,  ermines,  hyenas,  linxes, 
fquirrels,  bears,  panthers,  wolves,  martins,  wild  cats, 
white  hares,  &c.  Likewife  Ruffia  leather,  copper, 
iron,  ifing-glafs,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  linfced  oi',  train 
oil,  rofm,  honey,  wax,  potafti,  falt-fifli,  hemp,  flax, 
thread,  calimancoes,  Ruffia  linen,  fail-cloth,  mats, 
callor,  Siberian  mufk,  man!onts  t;rcth  and  bones,  as 
they  are  called-,  foap,  feaihtvs,  hogs  briftles,  timber, 
ijcc.  to  which  may  be  added  the  Chinefc  goods,  rhu- 
barb, and  other  drugs,  with  which  the  Ruilians  partly 
furniili  the  rdl  of  I'lurope. 

The  trade  to  China  is  chiefiy  carried  on  by  cara- 
vans, and  partly  by  private  adventures.  The  moft 
valuable  cvji"»imoditics,  and  ihofe  in  the  greatefl  quan- 
tity. Carried  by  the  Ruffians  to  Cb.ina  are  furs;  in  re- 
rurn  tor  wr.icli  they  bring  back  gold,  tea,  liilcs,  cotton, 
iVc.  I'iic  tnuie  to  Pcrlia,  by  th;:  way  ot  -Allracan  and 
t:ic  Cai'pian  l^a,  is  conlidenible;  and  the  returns  arc 
n'.i.de  ill  raw  il  ks  and  filk  llutVs.  Tiic  trade  with  the 
Ca:::ii;cs,  whicli  is  enrircly  in  private  hands,  confifts 
o;'  all  k:!i.!s  or"  iron  arid  copper  utenlils  ;  in  return' 
iur  \vi^.i;ii  ihcv  receive  cattle,  pruvifions,  and  fomc- 
tiin.'s  ^oid  and  niver;  but  this  trade  is  of  no  grdac 
iii.porturice.  The  tra.ie  to  Boeiiara,  on*  of  the  chief 
towns  or  Uibec  Tart.uy,  is  cither  for  ready  money  Cnt 
bv  barterinrr  of  jj-oods  i  )V  cured  lamb  fldns,  Indiu 
iiilis,  "II''  io'.vn:i\mv:^  o»c;w\^  b'CQv.\<4'vt  to  the  yearly  fur 
2  '  -«£ 
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1-4:,  X  ZTt2.zy  ex' ccr-jncrcr  wis  w-^jccluvicvi  ccT«ii::a 
RuiTjk  ini  En^lx-i,  bv  vliich  ic  ^os  iw:pLua:tc».  '-^': 
the  Erigiifh  :^uLi  be  allcw-d  :hc  phviicg:  or  lind' 
izz  st»ii  through  RuflLi  ir.ra  Pcrta ;  bu:  circija 
EllLon,  an  Englilh.r.ia,  hiviag  ca:;:rvsi  1510  chc  i<t- 
vice  of  Nidir  Shdh.  and  buU;  ihips  on  ihc  C^t'^^ua 
fei  iDf  thac  .TiOnarco,  chc  Ruillans,  losrcchtr  w«l\ 
the  troubles  in  Pcriu,  put  a  i:op  to  this  traJ.w*.  The 
Englifti,  however,  ftiil  cjitv  on  a  ccnfidcrabic  traJc 
witii  RufliJ,  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  Dutch  earn*  on  the  grcatell  trade,  next  to  ihc 
Englifli,  with  the  RuITuns.  Bills  of  exchanjijc  arc 
drawn  at  Petcrfburgh  on  Amllerdam  only^  on  which 
account  the  traders  of  other  countries,  wIjo  give  coni- 
miiTion  for  buying  RuQian  commoiiiUcs  at  PctorU 
burgh,  arc  obliged  to  procure  crcil.i,  or  10  Imvc 
proper  funds  at  Anifterdani. 

The  trade  to  Peterlburgh  is  now  i-.in  ii\l  u>  a  p,rcat 
height,  for  the  number  of  iliip.s  wlii*  li  iiitrrcd  that 
p)rt  in  1 75 1  from  I  n^'ltjul,  i  lullwul,  I  laiuri  Nur- 
way,  Denmark,  Lub-c,  i  Luul>ur|;li,  Siciiu,  UuIIih', 
Kiel,  Pruflja,  Sweden,  aril  Daiii/i^,  .iui(jLiuir>l  hilwo 
hundred  and  ninciy.  lihlciU  ilicic  isiicijMiuii;i  111  die 
world  more  indirjcd  to  couiUKnc  ilkd\t,iUr  KuII1mii« 
arc  at  preie/.v  ^  U^t  rlivy  uta  (^  full  uf  iJlilMfry  Afut  1 
ar:,  tlii.r  a  Ujv  \v  xt  caniioi  Ue,  |4iu JMlili 

Ail  cri'j  i^  .T.^i.  r/>^^a,,4Jfjt 
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ruble,  the  value  of  ^ich  rifcs  and  falls  according  to 
the  courfe  of  exchange.  A  ruble  in  RufTia  is  equal 
to  an  hundred  copeiks,  or  four  fhiilings  and  lix- 
pence  fterling.  The  other  filver  coins  are  half  rubles, 
which  are  called  poltinnics  and  quarter  rubles.  A 
graphe,  or  griwe,  is  of  the  value  often  copeiks;  and 
ten  griwes  arc  equal  to  a  ruble.  The  copper  coins  are 
acopeik,  which  is  of  the  value  of  about  a  halfpenny; 
a  denga,  or  denufhka,  two  of  which  make  a  copcik; 
and  a  polufhka,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  cop.Mk» 
There  are  no  other  foreign  pieces  current  in  RuflSa 
than  ducats,  Holland  rixdollars,  and  Albert  dollars. 

The  anticnt  fovereigns  of  Ruffia  ililed  themfelves 
great  dukes,  and  afterward  czars ;  but  Peter  the  Great 
aiTumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  that  title  is  now 
given  him  by  all  Europe.  The  titles  of  the  emperor 
at  full  length  are.  Emperor  and  fole  fovereign  of  all 
the  Ruffias,  Ibvereign  lord  of  Molcow,  Kiow,  Wlo- 
dimiria,  Novogrod ;  czar  in  Cafan,  Aftracan,  and  Si- 
beria ;  lord  of  Pleflcow ;  great  duke  of  Smolenlko ; 
duke  of  Elfthonia,  Livonia,  and  Carelia  ;  of  Twcria, 
Ingria,  Pernia,  Wiatkia,  Bulgaria,  and  lord  of  fcvcral 
other  territories  •,  great  duke  of  Novogrod,  in  the 
low  country  of  Tfhernickow,  Refan,  Roftow,  larof- 
law,  Bielo-fcro,  Uldoria,  Obdoria,  Condinia;  em- 
peror of  all  the  northern  parts ;  lord  of  the  territory 
of  Juwcria;  of  the  Canhalinian,  Grcwzinian,  and 
Georgian  czars ;  of  the  Kabardinian,  Circalfian,  and 
Gorian  princes  -,  and  lord  and  fupream  ruler  of  many 
other  countries  and  territories. 

Since  the  reign  of  Iwan  Bafilowitz,  the  arms  of 
Ruffia  have  been,  or,  an  eagle  difplayed  fable,  hold- 
~qg  a  golden  icepter  and  monde  in  his  talons :  o\'er 

tL  eagle's  head  are  three  crowns,  and  on  its  breaft  it 
%  a  Ihield,  with  the  arms  of  Mofcow  in  the  center, 
Bpafied  by  fix  others,  which  are  thofe  of  Aftra- 
beria,  Cafan,  Kiow,  and  Wlodimiria. 

of  the  Ruflian  emperor  is  as  abfdutc 

^  as  poflTible.  Peter  the  Great  publifhed 

wlucK  the  fuccefilon  was  entirely  go 
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depend  on  the  will  and  pleafure  of  the  reigning  fovc- 
reign  •,  and  this  is  the  only  written  fundanien:ai  law 
in  relation  to  the  fucceffion. 

The  RufTian  court  has  always  been  very  numerous 
and  magnificent,  it  being  filled,  particularly  on  fo- 
lemn  occafions,  by  the  bojars  or  privy  counftrllors  j 
and  by  the  nobles  and  gentry,  who  are  obliged  to  pay 
a  conltant  attendance,  by  titles  of  honour  and  diftinc- 
tion,  without  any  f-lafy :  as  the  carvers,  who  arc  al- 
ways two  of  the  firft  nobility,  and  whofc  cmploymc.nr 
is  eftcemed  extreamly  honourable  -,  the  fewers,  who 
carry  meflages  of  importance,  receive  ambafladors, 
&r.  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  bed-chamber.  Thet- 
two  laft  titles  are  given  to  a  great  number  of  pcrfons, 
and  dcfcend  from  father  to  fon,  though  they  are  gene- 
rally confirmed  by  the  prince;  and  laftly,  by  the  chief 
merchants. 

The  revenues  of  the  Rudlan  empire  are  varioufiy 
computed,  fome  reckoning  that  they  amount  to  fixty 
millions  of  rubles,  others  to  twenty  millions,  and 
others  again  to  no  more  than  eight  millions  a  year : 
but  Mr.  Voltaire  fays,  that,  according  to  the  Ruffian 
finances  in  1725,  they  amounted  to  thirteen  millions 
of  rubles,  reckoning  only  the  taxes  and  duties  paid 
in  money,  exclufive  of  what  is  paid  in  kind  ;  and  he 
adds,  that  this  fjm  was  then  iufficient  to  maintain 
three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thouOnd  five  hundred 
foldiers  and  failors ;  and  that  both  the  revenue  and 
troops  have  increafed  fince.  It  is,  however,  very 
certain,  that  the  imperial  revenues  bear  no  proportion 
to  the  vaft  extent  of  the  Ruffian  dominions ;  that  thev 
do  not  ail  confift  of  ready  money,  the  country  ia 
many  places  furnifliing  recruits  for  the  army  inftead 
of  it;  and  mort  of  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  pay  their 
tribute  in  furs. 

AccorJinp;  to  the  ftate  of  the  Ruffian  forces  drawn 
up  by  Van  Hoven  in  the  year  1746,  the  army  then 
cohfifted  of  two  hundred  and  forty-fix  thoufand  four 
hundred. and  ninciy-four  regulars,  and  a  hundred  and 
rwcnty  rhoufand  irregulars.     The  flctx.  cow^>&.^^  ^^ 

Vol.  V.  G  g  Vsnc^v\ 
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twenty- four  Ihips  of  the  line,  feven  frigates,  tlir*^ 
bomb-ketches,  and  two  fiat  boars,  befide  the  galky 
fleet  at  Pcterlburgh,  eonfilling  of  i  handrcd  and  wo 
gjllies.  Ttc  fltet  has  continued  pretty  nearly  the 
lanic  (ince  that  time  •,  for  though  Tonic  new  fiiips  have  ■ 
been'  built,  others  have  become  unfit  for  fcrvice.  The 
men  of  war,  are  laid  up  at  Revel  and  Crcnfladt,  and 
the  gallits  at  Pctcrfburgh.  The  Ruflians  indeed  haver 
no  very  good  hatbour  in  the  Baltic;  the  water  ax 
Cronftadt,  by  being  too  frelh,  docs  confiderable  da- 

-,  mage  to  the  (hips  dijt  lie  there ;  bcDde,  ikf:  moutb 
of  ihc  harbour  is  too  narrow,  and  furroundcd.  wit^i 
locks  and  dangerous  fands,  and  is  feldoni  clear  of  ice 
before  the  end  of  May  :  nor  have  ihey  bow  any  co% 

:    ftant  fleet  in  the  Ca^ian  fca. 

The  government  of  Mofcow  is  the  bcft  cultivated 
and  the  moft  populous  m  the  whole  empire,  and  ma^ 
be  called  i^ie  garden  of  RuITia.  It  conuina  elcvci* 
f  nvinccs,  the  prmcipal  places  ia  vljich  are.,  tke  dt; 
«f  Mofrow  and  YarofkwL 

Mofcow,  the  antieijt  capital  of  the  Ru^utfrnfire, 
and  the  refidence  of  tne  czars»  is  licuucd  in  die  orde 
of  its  own  name,  in  55'  40'  latitude,  and  38°  eafl 
longitude^  1414  miles  Aorth-eaft  ef  lx}noon.  It, 
ftands  in  a  pleafant  plain  on  the  banks  qf  -iJIk  jivcr 
Mofkwa,  from  which  it  derives  it?  name.  Mr.  iiia- 
way  fays,  that  river  runs  throueh  ic»  and,  iuiduiig 
many  windings,  adds  a  very  ftr^tng  bcaqty  to  the 
city ;  but  in  lutnmer  it  is  in  many  places  fliai&cnF.aild 
innavigable.  Several  eminences,  intoiperted.  witl^ 
groves,  gardens,  and  lawns,  ibrm  the  moft  dcluht* 
hil  profpeds.  It  is  built  fomewhat  after  the  C^fkr^ 
manner,  it  liaving.  but  few  r^ular  flr^et3,..V|d  a. 
great  number  of  j^oufes  wUh  gardens.  Thc'nuinbcc 
c^  the  churches  in- the  city  is  computed  at  fiytfffn  h;iin- 
drcd,  among  which  are  pleven  cathedrals,  and  tV9 
hundred  and  fcvcnty-one  pariih'  churches;  (KJ^ 
cither  belong  to  convents,  or  may  be  coa^dmd  M^ 
.  private  chapels.    Near  the  churches  are  huog  1^  ife- 
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terai  large  bells,  which  are  kept  continually  chiming. 
One  of  thefe  is  of  a  itupendous  (ize,  and,  our  author 
oblervesi  affords  a  lurprifmg  proof  of  the  folly  of 
thofe  who  caufed  ic  to  be  made ;  but  the  Ruffians 
have  from  tirfie  immeffioriail  been  exti*eamly  fond  of 
great  bells.  This  bell  is  443772  pounds  weight,  and 
was  caft  in  the  reign  of  the  cmprcfe  Anne :  hut  the 
beam  on  ^hich  it  iiUng  being  burnt,  iu  fell,  and  a 
large  piece  is  broke  out  of  it.  Many  of  the  churches 
have  gilt  fteeples,  and  are  magnificently  decorated 
within  with  paintings  •,  but  indeed  moft  of  thefe  are 
miferable  daubings,  without  (hade  or  perfpeftive. 

The  number  of  public  edifices  and  fquares  at  MoC- 
cow  aniount  to  forty-three.  The  meaii  houfes  are 
indeed  much  more  numerous  than  thofe  that  are  well 
built',  the  latter  are,  however,  daily  incrcafing;  but, 
as  only  a  part  of  the  ftreets  is  paved,  they  arc  very 
dirty. 

The  city  is  divided  into  four  circles,  one  within 
another.  The  interior  circle,  or  the  Kremelin,  which 
fignifies  a  fortrefs,  contains  the  following  remarkable 
buildings:  the  old  imperial  palace,  pleafure-houfe, 
and  ftables,  a  viftuallinghoufc,  the  palace  which  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  patriarch,  nine  cathedrals,  five 
convents,  four  parifh  churches,  the  arlenal,  with  the 
public  colleges,  and  other  offices.  All  the  churches 
m  the  Kremelin  have  beautiful  fpires,  moft  of  them 
gilt,  or  covered  with  filver.  The  architefture  is  in 
the  Gothic  tafte ;  but  the  iiifide  of  the  churches  richly 
ornamented.  From  the  above  circle  you  pal's  over  a 
handfome  (lone  bridge  into  tlie  fecond,  Which  is  called 
Kitaigorod,  or  the  Chinete-town.  There  arc  here  five 
ftreets,  two  cathedrals,  eighteen  parilh  churches,  four 
convents,  thirteen  noblemen's  houfes,  and  nine  pub- 
lic edifices  :  thefe  are  the  chief  difpenfary,  from  which 
place  the  whole  empire  is  lupplied  with  medicines : 
the  mint,  which  is  a  fuperb  ftruccure :  a  magazine, 
6r  ware-houfe,  to  which  all  goods  are  broug!it  before 
they  have  paid  d-My  :  the  cuftom-hoiife:  the  ambal- 
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fiidorfs  palace^  which  b  now.  coavcrttd^iii|9  k'fifi! 
inanufaAorjr;^  priDting-houfc :  a  courc  of  jodieft-r 
iture:  the  phyfic  garden,  and  the  exchange^  •  Tlie 
tMrd  cirdc  furrounds  the  fbrnier^  and  is  named/BdU 
I,  orihewhite  Town,  from  a  white.  waU  witb 

dch  It  is  encomp^ifed.  It  kalfo  called  the  Cai^a 
I'own^/  It  includes  feventyrfix  patiib  chtirche9»iieveit 
abbeys,  eleven  convents,  and  nitic  public  edtifiqes : 
thefe  are  two  palaces,  a  cannon  foundery,  tvn»  OKiii^tSy 
tf  bcewhoufe,  a  mag^ine  of  provifibns,  the  iale-filh 
harbour,  and  the  BaGl  ^rden.  At  the  dmber* 
market  are  fold  new  wooden  houfes,  which,  may  be 
&ken  to  pieces  and  put  together  again^  where  rtbe 
porqhaier  pleafes.  •   ...     i  •*.     . 

.  "the  iburch  circle,  called  Semlanoxgorodr  that  i  ji, 
A  tovm  furrounded  With  ramparts  of  earth,  incbfesthc '. 
three  preceding  parts,  and  its  ramparts  include  aa 
area  of  great  extent.  The  entrance  was  formerly  by 
thirty-four  gates  of  tinniber,  and  two  of  ftorie-,  but  at 
prefent  only  the  two  laft  are  Handing.  Over  one  of 
thefe  gates  is  a  mathematical  fchool,  and  an  obferva* 
tory.  This  circle  contains  a  hundred  and  three  pa* 
rilh  churches,  two  convents,  an  imperial  ftable,  aa 
arfenal  for  arcilicry,  a  mint,  a  magazine  for  provir 
lions,  and  a  cloth  manufaftory.  Kound  thefe  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  city  lie  the  fuburbs,  which  are  .of 
great  extent,  and  contain  fixty  pariih  churches  and 
ten  convents. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  arefuppofed  to  amount 
to  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand.    . 

Mofcow  has  greatly  declined  fince  the  building. of 
Pcterfburgh,  and  its  being  made  the  feat  of  the  cnv- 
pire.  It  has  often  fuffered  by  fircs^  and  in  1737, 
1748,  and  1 752,  a  confiderable  part  of  it  was  reduced 
to  allies,  efpecially  by  the  laft  tire,  which  confumed 
above  half  the  city,  together  with  the  noble  difpeniary 
and  the  czarina's  ftablcs.  But  the  houfes  are  always 
foon  rebuilt  after  fuch  a  calamity,  they  being  for  the 
moll  part  formed  of  very  mean  materials, 
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We  (ball  now  give  a  particular  defcription  of  Pe- 
terlburgh,  one  of  ihe  capitals  of  the  Ruffian  empire. 
The  beginning  and  increafc  of  this  great  city  were 
very  extraordinary ;  for,  till  the  year  1 703,  the  only 
buildings  on  the  fpot  where  it  ftands  wqre  two  fmall 
fiftiing-huts.  But  Peter  the  Great  having  in  that  year 
taken  the  town  of  Nyenlhanze,  feated  on  the  Neva, 
and  made  himfelf  maftcr  of  this  country,  its  commo- 
dious fituation  for  the  Baltic  trade  induced  him  to 
build  a  town  and  fortrefs  here,  and  he  immediately 
began  to  put  his  projecjt  in  execution. 

It  was  indeed  firft  defigned  only  for  a  place  of  arms, 
to  which  all  kinds  of  military  {lores  might  be  conve- 
niently  brought  from  the  interior  parts  of  the  empire,  • 
by  which  means  the  war  with  Sweden  might  be  carried 
on  with  more  vigour  and  difpatch.  Hence  the  public 
edifices  and  private  houfes  were  built  only  with  tim-  . 
ber,  and  neither  the  dock  nor  the  town  had  any  other 
fortifications  than  a  mean  rampart  of  earth,  nor  were 
the  ftreets  paVed.  But  the  viftory  at  Pultowa,  and 
the  conquelt  of  Livonia,  infpired  Peter  with  the  hopes 
of  being  able  to  prefcrve  his  conqueft,  and  to  »ender 
Peterfburgh  the  capital  of  his  empire.  His  fondnels 
for  maritime  afiairs,  a  defire  of  perpetuating  his  name 
by  having  it  called  by  that  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  aver- 
fion  to  Mofcow,  where,  in  his  younger  years,  he  had 
received  much  ill  treatment,  were  the  chief  motives 
that  induced  him  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  city 
that  might  become  the  capital  of  his  dominions. 

Peter  had  no  fooner  formed  this  defign,  than  he 
ordered  the  caftle  to  be  built  of  ftone,  the  admiralty 
to  be  walled  in  with  the  fame  materials,  and  all  the 
buildings  to  be  ercdted  in  a  more  handfome  and  dur- 
able manner. 

In  1 7 14  he  removed  the  council  to  Peterfburgh, 
and  noble  edifices  were  erefted  in  a  ftreight  line  for 
the  public  offices,  which,  in  1718,  wereaUb  removed 
thither.  The  principal  families  of  Kuflia  were  likcr 
wife  ordered  to  rcfidc  there,  and  build  houfes  accord- 
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v\*\  to  their  abi!:tirs.  But  this  occafioned  fome  irre- 
p^nluuy  in  r!;cr  buildings  j  for  the  nobility  and  burghers 
h.u\  been  ilirw^cd  to  build  their  hoiifcs  on  the  ifland 
of  IVurlburjIu and  m.iny  public znd private ftruftures 
were  accordingly  c record  ihcrc;  but,  in  1 72 1,  the  cm- 
jv:  T  dc rcrmincd  thit  the  whokrcw^  ihould  ftand  on 
i!k-  idind  ct  W:.:*:!-.  The  tvttis  vrrt  tnarked  out,  ca- 
i:.\U  \\'C\x  due:,  th  J  ifiar.d  vrz'-  f.trnhtd  «iih57  baftions, 
a:id  ihc  r.vy:.::y  -^v-re  r?  bt-rin  thnr  houfes  a  fecond 
ti  r.c :  but  t>c  L^er.h  :>:  z:it  cxpcror  pur  a  flop  to  the 
cKCvTV.:::  ■^.  c:"  *  .?  r  la*  :  and  tht  itont  buildings  chat 
hA.i  bcrr.  c'ic-JitJ  vcn:  to  ruin. 

Thr  Rv.iTiar.  r^kbiiin'  wert  narartUr  nveifc  to  fecdc 

li  Pcrr-fxi-c^-   i-^  "hr^"  could  ncithrr  live  there  fo 

k-.t:.t*^  no"  1:    f:)mm.;dinufir  as  a:   Mofcow.     The 

^-^._.-.,  ^^,;^  1-  pi'rcrfhurcfh  h  nn:  \t:Ty  ibtilc-  fo  that 

T>  v.ft.w;?  a-t*  brnugh:  timher  from  a  grcai  diilance, 

an.:  rrvjft  h:-  r.iV.c  fnr  ir  rcacU  monry  ;  wfaic^.  was  no 

tVriJ    p-^r^-Mr.  i   "r  :hr  ncibiifr; .   viir  ciiisSi  fi.bfiiled 

rr    r!-..  TMr-.T.,*:  d:  :*iej"  filarci  j  bi?:  i-.-(:i:)r7  abounded 

'!. '    RM"i:ir    M::cow  Icrmcci  r-iuci:  n*  eribr  bc- 

t.-..    iin^:"'-  -^Vsr,  as   ir   is  in    tfit  .xnirr  of  the 

:r.    fr/.  r  V .'f iicc  julli.c  uiblu  tif   ncrf  eafiiy 

v-'Tvnl'n^rr'.v   rj-J  tlii*  iKUiOn.il  reveniif  b^  rfceivcd 

nV: '<ifh'»  •'—  ^^'^^^  "^*^»^^  CvM)Vc"ni(DCc-  an^  cifr^tch. 

^^.lif.,  fT:rr:l^iJr{i:h  k-cMUvl   10  thcnwo  ijt  to-S  near 

A".  i-zifT-      :".^vaic-M.      However,  tnic  ciii  in  the 

.T*.  /I  .  s.  cr  T.  br( M.iK*  lii-oy  and  fplcndid.  and  under 

u>    uojriVors  rccri\v\!    adilirional  improvcmrnLS  lb 

.it  t  is  now  i.Mikc-d  amon^*;  ihr  I.irgcft  and  moa:  cle- 

.iiii  cirii's  irj  I'mk^jh*. 

I»crer(lnijv,!i  is-  p.inly  \v:\u\\  on  the  conriRer.r  of  In- 

..;iu  ami  FitiLuid,  anient];  rliivk  woods,  and  r inly  oil 

i.cvcrjMtn.ill  iflanils  fornu-d   by  the  branches  of  the 

Neva,  in  ;,o"  -r;  norih  LiritudV,  and  31 «  eaft  longi- 

tudc  fivni  I  .oruK\-i.      J  he  low  and   marihy  foil  on 

vhich  it  Haiuls  has  h.cn  unndir^ibly   raifcd  with" 

^^  trees  can!),  ;;:id  Jlonc.     However,  its  fitu- 

•afant,  anil  tJie  ;nr  falubrious.     The  city 

En^Uftv  txwks  in  length,  and  as  many  in 
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fccadth.  The  rivjcr  Neva  is  ^bowt  eight  hundred 
paces  broad,  and  near  Peterfburgh ;  but  has  not  every 
where  a  propbrtionable  depth  of  water,  {o  that  large 
jnerchant  Ihips  ire  cleared  at  Cronftadt,  and  the  men 
of  war  built  at  Peterfburgh  are  alio  conveyed  thither 
by  means  of  certain  machines  called  camels. 

It  is  ranged  on  both  fides  of  the  Neva,  extending 
-near  tvi'o  Englifh  miles  from  eaft  to  weft.  At  the  up- 
per end  of  the  nocth  fide  is  the  citadel,  which  is  more 
famous  for  the  number  of  lives  it  coft  in  building, 
than  for  its  ftrength.   It  contains  a  ftately  church,  in 
which  are  dspofited  the  remains  of  its  founder,  Peter 
the  Great,  and  his  emprefs  Catharine  ^  and  it  is  alfo  a 
prifon  for  offenders  againft  the  ftate.     The  cicy  ha$ 
iieither  walls  rior  gates ;  but  tlie  marihy  land  near  it 
to  the  north  and  fouth,  and  the  gulph  of  Finland  to 
ithe  eaft,  render  it  difficult  of  approach  for  an  army. 
As  Peter  the  Great  took  Amfterdam  for  his  model,  it 
is  divided  by  feveral  canals ;  but  from  the  reluftancc 
with  which  it  was  originally  begun  by  his  fubjefts, 
^nd  from  errors  in  the  plan,  a  part  of  it  ft  ill  remains 
unexecuted,  and  in  others  the  houfes  are  too  near  the 
canal ;  but  there  are  fome  regular,  broad,  and  well 
built  ftreets,  and  feveral  yery  noble  edifices.    The 
emppefs's  fondnels  for  building  hasicontributed  to  the 
fceauty  of  the  city-,  for  befioe  the  two  royal  palaces 
already  mentioned,  Ihe  has  built  a  noble  one  faid  to 
be  intended  for  the  Great  Duke.     Thefe  edifices  are 
moftly  of  brick  plaftcred  over,  fo  as  to  make  an  elc^ 
gant  appearance;  but  the  work  is  generally  done  in 
a  hurry,  and  the  materials  arc  not  v^ery  durable.     An 
Italian  architeft  being  eftablifhed  in  Ruflia,  notwith- 
ftandirig  the  diflfcrence  of  climate,  the  tafte  of  Italy 
is  adopted  in  aUnoft  all  their  houfes,  and  though  the 
fcverity  of  the  cold  is  fo  great,  thJey  abound  much 
more  in  windows  than  our  houfes  in  England,     The 
number  of  people  in  Peterft)urgh  is  generally  com- 
puted at  250,000,  including  the  garrifon,  which  is 
numerous :  but  in  reckoning  the  fubjefts  throughout 
^  whole  e/npire,  it  is  laid  do%vji  as  a  rule,  ihac  dvt 
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hundred  and  fcventy-fifth  male  raifes  an  army  o^ 
near.  50^000  men,  and  confequently,  fuppofmg  an 
equal  number  of  females,  the  whole  may  be  reckoned 
17^300,000;  but  die  tributary  Tartars,  the  Ruffian 
Ukraine,  and  the  conquered  provinces  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  account. 

What  is  truly  deferving  admiration  in  Ruflia,  are 
the  labours  of  the  immortal  Peter,  who  Hill  lives' not 
cn!y  in  every  part  of  the  government,  but  in  every 
work  of  art  and  defign.  We  can  hardly  f  ly  too  much 
of  this  prince;  his  charafter  is  adinired  by  the  world 
in  general,  but  particularly  by  the  part  of  it  thjt  he 
govHrrned,  and  which  muli  ever  revere  his  memory, 
fo  lung  as  they  retain  any  traces  of  his  vaft  genius  and 
indefatigable  labours.     If,  in  the  revolutions  oi  ages, 
they  fhould  again  decline  into  their  ancient  barbarity 
of  manners,  they  never  will  give  a  ftronger  proof  of 
that  barbarity,  than  by  ceafing  to  venerate  his  name, 
it  has  been  imputed  to  this  prince,  tliat  he  was 
cruel.     The  exaft  rule  of  mercy  and  juftice  cannot 
always  be  obferved  by  every  m.ortal  man  -,  and  leaft 
of  a'l  by  princes,  v/ho  cannot  fearch  to  the  bottom  of 
every  thing.     A  man  of  his  ftrength  of  refolution, 
cannot  be  fuppofed  to  have  a  heart  of  the  melting 
fore ;  and  the  ingratitude  and  infenfibiliiy  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  their  repugnance  to  accept  the  terms  of  their 
own  felicity  by  the  means  he  fought  it  for  them, 
means  fo  obvioufly  produdlive  of  the  end,  and  yet  fo 
obftinatcly  refifted,  could  not  but  fire  him  wiih  fome 
rcfentiiient,  and  might  alfo  perfuadc  him  ihey  could 
be  ruled  only  by  a  rod  of  iron.  Thus  he  might  com- 
mit fj::.e  acts  of  feverity,  but  that  he  put  men  to 
death  with  his  own  hand,  Mr.  Hanway  is  perfuaded  is 
not  true. 

An  amorous  difpofition,  and  a  cruel  one,  are  com- 

ble  in    th:;    fame    perfon,    as   experience  often 

pjBi  but  cruelty  and  greatnefs  of  mind,  fuch  as 

pe  demonfi  rated,  are  not  compatible.     His 

iljje  vy^as  the  love  of  women;  he  was  not 

DTofufe,  nor  even  generous  in  his  amours* 
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if  one  may  believe  ^e  reports  of  Mifs  Crofs.  who 
was  didinguifhcd  in  her  way,  by  the  emperor's  favour 
in  England.  In  Holland  he  was  feen  with  a  girl  in 
his  arms  at  a  common  drinking-houfe,  of  which  re* 
prefentation  there  is  now  an  excellent  pifturc  in  the 
palace  at  PeterhofF.  A  gardener  once  threw  a  hough 
ac  him  for  his  amorous  advances  to  a  girl  who  was 
working  in  a  garden.  In  Ihorr,  for  a  king  he  was  as 
little  elegant  as  expenfive  in  his  amours:  as  in  things 
of  the  highcft  moment,  fo  in  this  he  adtcd  according 
to  his  inclinations,  without  any  regard  to  forms. 

He  was  often  feen  to  weep  when  he  ordered  execu* 
tions.     Mifs  Hambleton,  a  maid  of  honour  to  the 
emprefs  .Catherine^  had  an  amour  which  at  different 
times  produced  three  children:  (he  had  always  plead- 
ed ficknefs;  but  Peter  being  fufpicious,  ordered  his 
phyfician  to  attend  her,  who  foonmade  the  difcovery. 
It  alfo  appeared  that  a  fenfe  of  (hame  had  triumphed 
over  her  humanity,  and  that  the  children  had  been 
put  to  death  as  foon  as  born.     Peter  enquired  if  the 
father  of  them  was  privy  :to  the  murder ;  the  bdy  in- 
filled that  he  was  innocent,  for  fhe  had  always  de* 
ccived  him,  by  pretending  they  were  lent  to  nurfe. 
Juftice  now  called  on  the  emperor  to  punifh  the  of- 
fence.    The  lady  was  much  beloved  by  the  empreis, 
who  pleaded  for  Iier;  as  to  the  amour  it  would  have 
been  pardonable,  but  not  the  murder.  Peter  fent  her 
to  the  caftle,  and  went  himfclf  to  vifit  her :  the  fa£t 
being  confeffed,  he  pronounced  her  fentence  with 
tears,  telling  her  that  his  duty  as  a  prince,  and  God's 
vicegerent,  called  on  him  for  that  juftice  which  her 
crime    had   rendered   indifpenfably   neceflary-,    and 
therefore  fhe  muft  prepare  for  death.     He  attended 
her  alfo  on  the  fcaffold,  where  he  embraced  her  with 
the  utmoft  tendcrnefs  mixed  with  forrow :  and  fomc 
fay,  that  when  her  head  was  ftruck  off,  he  took  it 
up  by  the  ear  whilft  the  lips  were  yet  trembling,  and 
kiffcd  them :  a  circumftancc  of  an  extraordinary  na- 
ture, and  yet  not  incredible,  confidering  the  peculiar 
rities  of  his  cliarader. 
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Hovr  generous  was' his  conduct  to  the  Swcdifli  pn- 
fcrers  after  the  battle  of  Pokoi^a!  He  ftrack  one  a 
his  owr:  officers  for  fpeaking  difrefpeftfiiUy  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  and  faid  to  him,  "  Am  I  not  a  king, 
*'  27.d  Height  not  my  fortune  have  been  the  fame 
*•  as  that  prince's :"  But  what  a  profiiGon  of  found 
pcliiics  was  difplayed  in  his  taking  his  fword  from  his 
own  fivie,  and  prcfenting  it  as  aloken  of  his  favour 
to  the  Swcdifh  general  Rcnchild,  upon  the  occaGon 
of  that  general's  faying,  "  Though  the  king  my  maf- 
"  ter  acted  ccntrarj-^  my  opinion,  yet  I  thought 
**  nn-fclf  bound,  as  a  faidiful  fubjeft,  to  obey  Lis 
**  co»'nnr:ir.ds-" 

As  it  is  the  cuftom  with  us  to  interrupt  converia- 
tion  bv  drinkinc  healths  at  table,  in  Ruflfii  ther  add 
a^ib  anoLher  impertinence,  by  their  fervants  offering 
vrir.e  whether  you  a(k  for  it  or  not.  Peter  was  in 
w-rx  difpute  with  admiral  Apraxin,  when  the  vice- 
admiral  Scna\-:n  prefented  him  with  a  falver  of  wine; 
the  emperor  Impatiently  threw  back  his  arm,  which 
neceCarily  overtc:  ihe  iaiver,  and  ftruck  the  admiral : 
he  then  ri:r:\:cd  liis  difccurfe  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened ;  2f:er;rard  recollesfring  himfelf,  he  afked  the 
admiral  Apraxin  if  he  had  nor  Ihuck  fomebody- 
•'  Yes,  fivs  he,  voi:r  maieftv  h53  ftruck  the  vice- 
*•  admiral  Senavin  •,  it  is  true,  he  was  in  the  wrong 
**  for  interrupting  your  majefty,  but  he  is  a  very  ho* 
**  netl  man  and  a  brave  officer.**  Peter  then  re- 
proached himfelf  for  llriking  an  officer  of  that  rank, 
lent  for  him  imm.ediatdy,  begged  his  pardon,  kii&d 
him,  and  the  next  day  lent  him  a  prefenr. 

We  mull  not  be  furprifed  that  this  prince,  while 
he  was  only  a  pupil  in  the  fchool  of  greatnefs,  con- 
dcfcended  to  menial  offices  or  low  mechanic  employ- 
ments, when  only  penbnal  labour  and  perfonal  know- 
lege  coi;id  r.nfwer  the  end  he  h.:d  in  view.  In  the 
heig-it  cf !  is  glorv,  and  after  the  completion  of  his 
conqiTcft.  he  had  ib  ertirc  ^  contempt  of  thofe  exter- 
n:\l   c*. :•:'.:::■: I'li.ir.ces   whi:h   r?rriec^:Tir:   conftifjte  the 

whole 
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.whole  of  a  king,  except  the  power  annexed  to  royalty, 
that  he  lecmed  ambitious  only  g£  a  fovereignty  in 
foul,  and  to  a6t  rather  than  appear  the  king.  He  had 
an  extream  diflike  to  rich  cloath$,  and  was  never  fo 
v^ell  fatisfied  ^  in  his  regimentals :  he  never  wore 
but  one  fuit  of  embroidery,  and  that  for  a  fmgle  day 
only.    In  the  fummer  time  it  lyas  his  ufuol  cullom  tp 
drive  about  the  ftreets  osf  St.  Petcrlburg  in  a  chair 
with  one  horfe,  withoujtany  other  attendance  than  one 
foklier  on  horfeback.     In-wkiter  he  has  been  fcveral 
times  ieen  in  a  common  hackney  fledge.     It  would 
fomctimes  happen  that  h/e  had  not  the  value  of  three 
pence  in  his  pocket  to  pay  the  fare ;  and  has  more 
than  once  aflccd  the  loan  of  this  money  of  any  perfon 
whom  he  knew,  and  accidentally  met ;  yet  notwith- 
ftanding  thefc  feeming  improprieties,  the  fuperiority 
of  his  genius  fupported  the  dignity  of  a  great  mo- 
narch ',  and  it  was  oy  laying  afide  pomp  and  ifplendor, 
which  were  uncflcntial  to  his  glorj',  that  he  appeared 
fo  much  like  a  deity,  in  every  place,  almofl:  at  one 
and  the  fame  time.     He  was  generally  at  his  tribu- 
nals and  public  offices  in  the  winter  feafon  by  five  in 
the  morning,  and  thus  his  perfonaj  attendance,  and 
knowlege  of  bufinefs,  taught  his  fubjeds  their  refpec- 
itive  duues,  confined  them  to  thofe  duties,  and  made 
'the  Hate  flourifli.    He  was  not  contented  without  go- 
ing to  the  bottom  of  things,  and  therefore,  inftead  of 
making  his  people  wait  on  him,  he  watched  them  ; 
fo  that  he  was  feldom  to  be  found  in  the  palace 
Prince  MenzikgfF  had  the  charge  of  public  feafts  for 
foreign  minifters,  fo  that  Peter  fpent  no  time  in  vain 
ceremonies;  and  as  to  his  pwn  diet  it  was  rather 
<:oarie  than  elegant. 

After  what  has  been  obferved  of  the  condefcenfions 
familiar  to  Peter  the  Great,  the  reader  will  not  be  fur- 
prifed  that  he  converted  with  all  forts  of  people  of 
whom  he  could  learn  any  thing  ufeful ;  among  whom 
feme  of  the  Englifli  and  other  foreign  merchants 
were  frequently  his  companions.     He  ate  and  diank 

v.lch 
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with  them,  and  was  often  godfather  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  if  his  godchild  died,  he  has  even  more  than 
cncc  attended  their  funerals.  He  was  very  inquifitive 
about  trade,  yet  he  confeflcd  it  was  what  he  leaft  un- 
cJerftood :  but  his  eftablifliment  of  the  commerce  in 
St.  Pcterlburg,  and  bringing  the  greateft  part  of  it 
from  Archangel ;  the  premiums  he  offered  to  thofc 
who  Ihouki  find  out  new  branches  of  trade ;  his  fer- 
tlng  up  and  encouraging  new  manufactories  of  linen 
and  hemp  in  his  own  country;  the  great  counte- 
nance he  gave  to  foreign  merchants,  and  many  other 
fuch  like  circumftances,  are  certiin  indications  that 
he  urderftood,  in  many  inftances,  the  means  of  ad- 
vancing commerce  as  well  as  the  great  end  of  it. 

This  rr^nce  made  evni  his  pleafures  and  amufe- 
menis  fublcrvient  to  the  important  ends  of  his  go- 
vrmmerit.  He  had  more  than  once  received  very 
melancholy  proofs  of  the  impatience  of  his  fub^edU 
Hurler  the  reformaiion  which  he  had  planned,  and 
wa?  now  accomplimirg  :  this  rendered  him  extrcamly 
fufriciciis  cf  ilierr.  As  niens  hearts  are  gcneraily 
mcft  opL-n  in  tiicir  ciip>,  1)0  often  drank  wirh  them 
iil'craily,  ibincrtimcs  at  court,  and  ofuner  at  their  own 
houfcs.  His  manners  leemeu  to  be  rude,  in  requir- 
ing even  t!ie  ladies,  upon  certain  occafion«,  to  fwailow 
goblets  of  wine,  or  other  ftrong  liquors  •,  but  in  thij 
he  had  his  views  :  drinking  is  prill  rhe  vice  of  RuHia, 
but  in  a  more  elegant  manner  than  in  pal^  times. 

He  had  frequent  convulfive  diftortions  of  his  head 

and  countenance,  contraftcd  by  a  fright  in  his  youth, 

••  anoccafion  when  his  life  was  in  danger-,  but  in 

afcs  it  was  always  the  rule  of  the  company  he 

to  look  down,  or  a  different  way,  and  purfue 

foourfe  without  fcemirg  to  regard  him. 

>  prevent  a  furprife  or  any  attempt  on  his  life,  he 

*  '^cver  lie  alone :  v/hen  he  w^as  not  with  the  cm- 

'^ther  companion,  he  ordered  one  of  his 

'\ns  to  llcep  with  him :  which  was  an  un- 

>le  fituation  to  them,  as  he  w?is  very  angry 

^  if 
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if  they  awaked  him ;  and  in  his  deep  he  often  grafped 
them  very  hard. 

.  What  compleated  his  charafter  as  a  matter  of  cx- 
quidte  art  and  acute  judgment,  he  diverted  his  peo- 
ple into  a  contempt  of  that  fordid  ignorance  which 
tor  fo  many  ^s  had  reigned  in  this  country,  and 
which  he  made  it  his  taik  to  baniih.  This  could  not 
be  done  more  effe6tually  than  by  ridiculing  a  fuper- 
flitious  reverence  of  the  cuftoms  of  their  forefathers. 
With  this  view  he  ordered  a  great  nunibcr  of  dreffcs 
of  the  feveral  officers  of  the  crown  and  court  as  worn 
in  pad  ages ;  and  in  thefe  himfelf  and  his  whole  court 
appeared  in  maifquerade :  thus  exhibiting  themfelves 
to  the  people  under  feveral  comic  figures,  they  di- 
verted them  into  a  pcrfuafion  that  they  were  at  leaft 
as  wife  in  their  age,  and  in  their  appearances,  as  their 
fathers  had  been  before  them." 

To  what  Mr,  Hanway  relates,  we  fhall  add  the 
following  remarks  from  Mr.  Bell,  who  attended  the 
czar  in  an  expedition  to  Derbent  in  Perfia. 
;  "  Several  foreign  writers  have  mifreprefented  and 
traduped  the  real  character  of  Peter  the  Great,  by  re-, 
lating  mean  dories,  picked  up  at  alehoufes,  and  cir- 
culated among  the  loweft  clafs  of  people,  mod  of  them 
without  the  leaft  ground  of  truth  •,  whereby  many 
people  of  good  underftanding  have  been  miQed,  and, 
even  to  this  prefent  time,  look  on  him  to  have  been  a 
vicious  man,  and  a  cruel  tyrant ;  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  the  reverie  of  his  true  charafter. 

Though  he  might  have  had  fomc  failings,  yet  it  is 
well  known,  to  many  living  at  the  time  of  the  writ- 
ing this,  which  is  above  thircy-fevcn  years  after  his 
demife,  that  his  prudence,  julUce,  and  humanity  very 
much  over-balanced  his  failings  •,  which  principally, 
if  not  folely,  arofe  from  his  inclination  to  the  fair  fcx. 

I  iball  here,  fays  Mr.  Bell,  take  the  liberty  to  in- 
fcrt  a  paflagc  or  two,  which,  though  trifling,  yet  as 
.fo  great  a  perfonage  is  the  fubjcft,  will  net  be  altoge- 
ther unacceptable  or  unentertaining  to  the  reader,  as 
ihey  are  inftances  of  his  afliduiry. 


'^»     Art  icctft^WT  dK^'^SiAi 

Cronftadt  in  an  Enslifh  fiup.  The  czii)mifig  hdtit0 

ififgi  ftb^'SS."  Peterfburg;  being  attended  only  hf 
.  Br;  Acffim?»  ■who  was  his  chief  piiyfician   at   thaC 

■  obtt,  an^-6ri,ihat  occafion,  forvcd  him  as  interpre- 
ttrJ     Afi^  Hi»  majefty  had  enquired  news  about  thtf  . 
S'lteflMH'fliteti'ac.  he  eat  a  piece  of  bread  and  cheefr,- 

■jiiW^dhHilC'  8-gfefs  of  ale,  then  went  on  fhore  to  vifit 
rttfe  Wdrkii  datt^ing  on  at  Cronftadti  and  returned 

■  tKe  fimb  cwfning  in  his  boat  to  St.  Peterfburg,  dif- ", 
'^Hl'abt^t  tvrtntyEngliOi  mUcs. 

'■■  ''I*he-&tt  witttef  afttr  ttiy  wf iWl^"  Sf:  ^MiHlMnW^ 
tl6dgedst  Mr;  Vtijf%  an  EhgUTh^ifi^tititiatrln'tM 
czSiPs  iefVice.  Gnti  mch^!  bfefbrt-dk^H^f;  mf 
ftiVaflc'atmCana'tdld'mfc  Wit  thiT  ttii' wttat  Afl 
door,  t  got  up,  and  faw  Mm'  vt^llt^g  up^and'doiite 
rficyard,  the  weather  being  feverely  cold  and  fiofty, 
■without  any  one  to  attend  him.  Mr.  Noyfoon  cattKV 
and  took  him  into  the  parlour,  whert' his  majefty 
gave  htm  fome  particular  direfbions  about  a  Ihip  then 
on  the  Aocks)  which  having  done,  he  left 'him. 

His  majefty's  perfon  ■was  gracefol,  tall,  and  well" 
made,  clean  and  very  plain  in  his  apparel.  He  ge-* 
nerally  wore  an  Englilh  drab-colour  frock,  never 
appearing  in  a  drefs-fuit  of  deaths  unlefs  on  great . 
feltivals,  and  remarkable  holidays ;  on  which  occa^ 
lions  he  was  fomeiimes  dreiTcd  in  iaced  cloatlw,  of 
which  fort  he  was  not  owner  of  above  three  ot  four 
fuiis.  When  he  was  dreffed.  Tie  ■wtnt  thfc  order  of 
Sl  Andrew;  at  other  times,  he  had  no  badge  or 
mark  of  any  order  on  his  perfon.  His  equipage  was 
fimple,  without  attendants.  In  fummer,  afour-oaitd 
wherry  was  always  attending,  to .  carry  him  over  the 
river,  if  he  fhould  want  to  crofs  it,  which  he  fre- 
^  qucntly  did.  When  he  went  about  the  town,  t^ 
■'■  land,'he  always  made  ufe  of  an  open  two-wheeled 
'  chaile,'  attended  by  two  foldin'^,  or  grooms,  wha 
rode  before,  and  a  page,  who  {bmetimea  flbod-'behhid 
the  cbaife,  and  often  fat  in  it  with  his  majefly,  and 
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drove  him.  In  winter,  he  made  ufe  of  a  fledge, 
drawn  by  one  horfe^  with  the  fame  attendants.  He 
found  diefe  to  be  the  mod  expedidous  ways  of  con- 
veyance, and  ufed  no  other.  He  was  abroad  every 
<Uy  in  the  ycir^  unlefs  confined  at  home  by  illnefs^ 
which  rarely  happened  \  fo  that  feldom  a  day  palled 
but  he  was  feen  in  alipoit  every  part  of  the  city. 

I  have  more  than  oaccLfeen  him  ftop,  in. the  fireets, 
to  receive  petitions  from  perfons  who  thought  them- 
felves  wronged  by  fentences  palled  in  courts  of  judi- 
catu];e.  On  taking  the  petition,  the  perfon  was  told 
CO  come  next  day  to. the  fenate,  where  the  affair  was 
immediately  examined,  and  determined,  if  the  nature 
of  it  would  admit  its  being  done  in  fo  fliort  a  time. 
It  will  naturally  follow,  that  fuch  free  accefs  to  his 
perfon  was  not  only  produ£live  of  great  relief  to  many 
poor  widows  and  orphans,,  but  alfo  a  (Irong  check 
upon  judges  ^  and  tended  very  much  to  prevent  any 
{qxt  of  influence  prevailing  on  them  to  pronounce 
unjuft  fentences,  tor  which  they  were  fo  likely  to  be 
called  CO  account. 

His  majefly  might  truly  be  called  a.  man  of  bull- 
neia ;  for  he  could  difp^cch  more  affairs  in  a  morning 
dian  an  houfeful  of  I'enators  could  do  in  a  month. 
He  rofc  almoll  every  morning  in  the  winter-time,  be- 
fore four  o'clock,  was  often  in  his  cabinet  by  three 
o'clock,  where  two  private  fecretaries,  and  certain 
clerks,  paid  cpnftant  attendance.  He  often  went  fa 
early  to  the  fenate,  as  to  occafion  the  fenators  being 
raifed  out  of  their  beds  to  attend  him  there.  When 
alTembled,  after  hearing  caufcs  between  fubjcft  and 
fubjedt,  or  public  affairs,  regarding  the  interior  of  the 
empire,  read  by  the  fecretary,  and  the  opinion  of  tho 
lenate  recited  thereupon,  he  would  write  upon  the 
procefs,  or  upon  the  affair  under  deliberation,  with  his 
own  hand,  b  a  very  laconic  ftile,  **  Let  ic  be  according 
•*  to  the  decree  of  the  fenate ;"  and  fonictimes  would 
add  fome  particular  alterations,  fuch  as  he  thought  fie 
to  mention,  and  under  wrote  P£T£r. 
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^«faeii«wsfce;^fehat  he^iewaHhiiLJ  lifc^'flabit^rtK 
-b«  hvks  iii*^ithui,  tmleft  in  «kfti)fWb«;r  '^Sfn^'mr 
Accident  i^dMf-'kind  h^»peited/  ftf'^liif^^lime 
itown,  tffiWB'^H  ft-ffaiiklingf6rdePi6aiW«WM-Mtlb 

£rft  at  die  fin^  wKine -  !)e'«Hr*|rs  r^kHantlt^Wng 
,the  neceearjr  <»den(,  tyt-flltfufthiit  daai|U-  wtfmr. 
■7Ms  ezan^le  of  patertld  regud  '«f  tHe  icnHftr  hh 
-AtqeAs  HHs^ <»f^  cbwPr,  ft^owed  bf  d)  tfae'giiw.  of- 
.^n,  «nd  thofe  df  riie  fiift  qindhy  j  wUicli''«n«4r«- 
Auenily  the  mcatn'cf  favinft'  nttnythoidMtftffait 
.  Abied^  iitim 'imer  4i»n,  wtiofe  hoofUi  utf  tflMtds, 
.i^oucfuch  f}hgulaf^^flffiftafice,'Miiftli«Wftiu«(Mie 
&^of.tbeir'ralncd  hHchbbufs;  ;-;-^'-*ii**  ii'^.i 

.V  .v'I»  ads  of  religion  lie  appettred  dSfrOut,  ^Itffc  nte 
fuperftitious.  I  hsve  feen  hitn  at  his  pnl:^  ^brvotbhs 
in  church  mxny  times.  I  have  been  -  prefentj  when 
his  majefly,  not  liking  the  clerk's  manner  cf -leading 
the  pfalnu,  hath  take;i  the  book  from  the  clerk*  ana 
hath  read  (hem  hiinfelfi  which  he  &-A  very  diJhnSly, 
and  with  proper  emphafis.  His  majefty  was  allowed, 
by  the  heft  judges  of  the  Sclavonian  and  Riiffianlan- 
guages,  to  be  as  great  a  mailer  of  them  as  airf  the 
moft  learned  of  his  fubjcAs,  whether  chifTChmtn  or 
laics.  He  wrote  a  very  good  hand,  very  cxpeditioufly* 
yet  the  charaders  diftinft  enough;  of  this  I  myfelf 
am  fomc  judge,  having  feen  many  of  his  letters,  all 
wrote  with  his' own  hand,  to  Mr.  Henry  Stiles',  and 
others.  As  to  his  flile,  fome  of  his  fecretaries,  and 
<ither  competent  judges  of  ihc  language,  affirmed, 
that  they  had  never  known  any  man  who.wrote  more 
correftly,  or  could  comprife '  the  fenfc  and  nneaning 
of  what  he  wrote  in  fo  few  *ords,  as  his  majefty.- 

The  following  I  had  from  a  certain  Rufs  gentte- 
,nian,  of  very  good  family,  and  who  was  a  goieral 
C^cer  of  unexceptionable  charaftcr  in  the  army,  who 
had  attended  his  majcfty  from  his  very  youth,  in  all 
his  expeditions.    This  officer  being  an  old  friendof 

mine. 
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mine,  I  went  to  pay  him  a  vifit  one  evening,  long 
^fter  the  death  of  Peter  the  Great ;  when  he  told  me, 
that  luch  and  fuch  officers,  naming  tbem»  had  dined 
with  him  that  day,  and  that  the  principal  fubjed  of 
their  convcrfation  turned  on  the  actions  of  their  old 
father  (as  lie  termed  him,  by  way  of  eminence)  Peter 
the  Great.  He  told  mc  further,  that  though  his 
majefty  feemed  to  be  fevere,  on  certain  occafions, 
yet  not  one  of  them  all  could  produce  or  reco}le(5b 
one  fingle  inftance  of  his  having  punifhed  an  honeft 
Bian  \  or,  that  he  had  caufcd  any  perfon  to  fuffer  any 
puniihment  who  had  not  well  deierved  it. 

He  hach  been  reprefented  as  making  too  frequent 
ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  to  excefs,  which  is  an  unme- 
rited afperfion  *,  for  he  had  an  averlion  to  all  lots,  and 
£0  thofe  too  much  given  to  drink.  It  is  true,  he  had 
his  times  of  diverfion,  when  he  would  be  merry  him- 
felf,  and  liked  to  fee  others  fo;  this  may  have  been 
neceflary,  and  proper  for  the  unbending  his  mind 
Irom  affairs  of  great  weight ;  but  fuch  amufcments 
occurred  generally  during  holidays,  and  feftival  times^ 
and  waSt  with  him,  at  no  time  of  long  continuance. 
It  hath  been  imputed  to  him,  and  not  without  fome 
appearance  ofreafon,  that  he  had  political  views  in 
encoun^ng  drinking  at  thefe  times  of  merriment; 
for,  on  thefe  occafions,  he  mixed  with  the  company, 
and,  converfing  with  them  on  the  footing  of  a  com- 
panion, had  better  opportunities,  at  fuch  times,  of 
4ifcovering  the  real  fentiments  of  thofe  about  him, 
than  when  they  were  quite  cool.. 

Thofe,  who  by  their  offices  about  the  perfon  of 
Peter  the  Great,  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  befl  ac- 
quainted with  his  difpofition,  always  difavowed  his 
drinking  to  excefs^  and  infilled  on  his  being  a  fober 
prince.  During  the  campaign  of  the  expedition  to 
Derbent  in  Perfia,  he  was  not  guilty  of  the  leaft  ex- 
cefs, but  rather  lived  abllemiouQy.  In  this  point  I 
could  not  be  miftakcn,  as  the  tent  of  Dr.  Blumen- 
troft,   his  majcfty's  chief  phyfician,   with  whom  I 
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fedgcd,  was  always  the  nearefl:  tent  to  that  of  hHi 
majefty. 

One  inftance  occurs  in  proof  of  the  ten^- 
rance  of  this  great  man,  viz.  in  our  diird  day's  march, 
on  our  return  from  Eterbcnr,  when  we  were  kept 
in  continual  alarm  by  confiderable  bodies  of  moun- 
taineers, both  horfe  and  •  foot,  whom  -  we  ikw  ho- 
vering oh  the  tops  of  the  adjac^t  hilts :  though 
they  dared  not  to  come  down  to  the  plain,  to  attack 
any  part  of  our  army,  yet  it  was  necelTary  to  be 
watchful  of  them  ^  which,-  in  fome  meafure,  impeded 
our  march.  .  The  evening  of  that  day,  we  bad  a  holr 
low  way  to  pafs,  which  took  up  niuch  time,  and  ob- 
liged the  greateft  part  of  the  army  to  remain  there  all 
nigh(V'fi>  ^^  none  reached  the  camp,  except  the 
guards,  and  lome  light  horfe  who  attended  their  ma- 
jcftics.  On  my  arrival  there,  about  midnight,  I  found- 
only  his  majclly's  tciu  fet  up,  and  another  fmall  one 
for  Mr.  Fclton,  the  czar's  principal  cook,  and  matter 
of  his  kitchen.  I  went  into  Felton's  tent,  and  found 
him  all  alone,  with  a  large  fauce-pan  of  warm  grout 
before  him,  made  of  buck  wheat  with  butter ;  which, 
he  told  me,  v/asthe  remains  of  their  majefties  fupper, 
who  eat  of  nothing  elic  that  evening ;  and  who  were 
juft  gone  to  bed. 

During  the  whole  march,  his  majcfty,  forthemofl 
parr,  rode  an  Knglilh  pad,  about  fourteen  hands 
high,  for  vviiich  he  had  a  particular  liking,  as  it  was 
very  tradable  and  .cafy  to  mount.  Hispifture  is 
drawn  by  Caravac  on.  this  hvorfe.  He  did  -not  wear 
boots,  as  he  very  ofcciv  walked  on  foot.  In  the  heat 
of  the  day,  when  the  army  halted,  he  ufed  to  go  into 
the  emprefs's  coach,  and  deep  for  half  an  hour.  His 
urcls,  during  tlie  march,  was  a  white  night  cap,  with 
a  plain  tbuped  hat  over  ir,  and  a  fliort  di;r*icty  waift- 
coat.  When  at  any  time  he  received  mcflcngers,  from 
tiie  chieftains  of  the  mountaineers,  he  put  on  his  regi- 
mentals, as  an  officer  Oi'  the  guards,  being  lieutenant 
oobnel  of  the  Preobraihenllcy  regiment. 

During 
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During  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  his  majefty 
avoided  all  forts  of  ceremony,  except  on  public  occa- 
fions.  His  manner  ofliving,  in  his  houfc,  was  more 
like  that  of. a  private  gentleman  than  of  fo  great  a 
monarch.  I  v/as  once  at  court  on  a  holiday,  when 
die  emperor  came  liome  from  church  to  dinner,  with 
a  large  attendance  of  his  minifters,  general  officers, 
and  other  great  men.  His  table  was  laid  with  abouc 
fifteen  covers.  As  foon  as  dinner  was  ferved  up,  he 
and  the  cmprefs  took  their  places;,  and  his  majefty 
addrcfiing  himfclf  to  the  company,  faid,  "  Gcntle- 
**  men,  pleafe  to  take  your  places  as  far  as  the  table 
**  will  hold,  the  reft  will  go  home  and  dine  with  their 
**^  wives." 

On  fuch  occafions,  the  princefles,  his  children, 
dined  in  another  room,  to  whom  he  fcnt  fuch  diflies, 
from  his  own  table,  as  he  thought  proper,  for  their 
dinner. 

This  great  monarch  took  all  the  pains,  and  ufed 
all  the  means  poflible,  in  order  to  be  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  every  thing  proper  for  a  man,  who 
ruled  a  mighty  empire,  to  know.  He  entered  into 
the  detail  of  every  branch  of  the  arts  ufeful  to  man- 
kind; into  that  of  all  the  manufactures  which  regard- 
ed the  conftruftion  of  Ihips,  and  fitdng  them  for  the 
fcai  into  that  of  thtr  making  of  arms,  artillery,  &c.. 
If  he  had  a  ruling  paffion  for  any  part  of  thefc  ac- 
quirements, it  muft  have  been  for  fliip-buikiing;  into 
which  he  entered  himfclf  very  c«rly,  in  th^  quality  of  a 
common  workman,  witli  his  h^iuiier,  and  proceeded 
regularly  through  all  tlic  cK'^;:-jtrs,  to  the  rank  of 
niafter-builder,  which  he  ;i:t.iir;ed  b.uz  a  few  years  be- 
fore his  death.  After  he  rot  tiiai  L-nyi!i  in  the  art,  he 
made  the  draught-',  fonncrd  tlie  nnjuiiiijirs,  a;ia  di- 
reftcd  the  building  of  fcver;il  n-cii  o*  v.ar,  o'l  the 
•  fecond  and  third  rates,  liityjl-jii';  {ir.ri  l;:-  tiuiy  dt^^^':nc:^.•;l 
and  received  his  faLrvivs  a  n:;:ui(..-i:;  :iv..r.  1  he  d;v/ 
of  launching  the  fliips,  v.liic.'i  in:  ]:::.i\:if  o.;!;:;,  lie  ce- 
lebrated as  a  holiday,  ;;nf.l  !-'i:t  \ji\  1  .cc.l  ci^ci-C;  •,   bi:t 
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before  he  wenc  to  wotk^  to  ftrike  away  ftanchions, 
blocks,  &c.  lie  always  put  off  his  fine  coat. 

He  was  very  frugal  in  what  regarded  his  perfonal 
expences,  and  thofe  of  his  houfhold.  Notwithftand- 
ing  his  frugality  in  what  related  to  himfelf,  he  fparcd 
no  coft,  in  whatever  concerned  the  public,  in  the 
ftrufture  of  his  men  of  war,  in  the  artillery,  ibrtifica- 
tions,  arfenals,  canals,  &c.  all  which  bore  marks  of 
very  great  magnificence.  Nor  was  he  iparing  in  his 
buildings,  and  die  decorations  of  his  gardens  vfith 
ftatues,  groctoS)  fountains,  &c.  of  which  the  build- 
ings of  the  fummer  palace,  and  the  gardens  at  St. 
Feteriburg,  at  Peterhofi^,  Strealna,  Czarflcy  Seato,  tad 
many  others,  are  fufficient  proofs.  I  fliaU  noc  detab 
the  reader  longer,  on  the  fubjcft  of  this  very  gitat 
man's  charader,  or  way  of  living,  than  to  acquaint 
him,  that,  as  his  majefty  was  very  early  up  in  the 
morning,  he  went  abroad  generally  without  break* 
faft;  came  home  to  dinner  about  eleven  o'cbck; 
after  dinner  went  to  flcep  for  about  an  hour; 
after  which,  if  bufmefs  did  not  intervene,  he  fome- 
times  diverted  himfelf  at  his  turning  loom ;  then 
went  to  vilit  thofc  he  had  a  regard  for,  as  well  fo- 
reigners as  Ruflians,  with  whom  he  would  be  very 
fociable,  and  eafy  in  converfation.  He  fomcrimts 
fuppcd  with  them-,  which,  generally  in  his  latter 
days,  was  on  hare  or  wild  fowl,  roafted  very  dry, 
drank  fmall  beer,  and  fometimes  a  few  glaiTes  of 
wine  i  and  generally  was  in  bed  before  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  He  neither  played  at  cards,  dice^  or  any 
game  of  chance. 

The  reader  will  plcafe  to  take  along  with  him  the 
following  obfervation,  viz.  that  this  monarch  was  at 
no  time,  even  during  mafqucrades,  feaftings,  aflem- 
blies,  or  any  other  diverfions  or  amufements,  by  day 
or  night,  without  the  attendance  of  fome  or  other  of 
his  miniftcrs,  and  of  thofe  who  poflefled  his  confi- 
dence; by  which  means  bufmefs,  and  fuch  aff^rsas 
were  of  the  greatelt  confequence,  went  on  regubrly^ 
and  fome  of  them  even  concerted  during  thofe  timc» 
ot  relaxation." 
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A  brief  ACCOUNT  of  the  Kingdom  of 

P      R     U      S     S     I     Aj 

With  fome  Anecdotes  of  King  Frederic  II« 

From  Mr.^  H  a  n  w  a  y,  &t. 

THE  kingdom  of  Pruflia,  which  has  been  called 
Ducal  Pruflia,  and  belong^  to  the  houfc  of 
Brandenburg,  is  divided  fronl  the  other  dominioiis  of 
its  fovereign  by  Polilh  Pruflia,  and  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Samc^itia,  on  the  eaft  by  Lithuania,  on  the 
fouth  by  Poland  Proper  and  Mafovia,  and  on  the  wtft 
.  by  PoUfli  Pruflia  and  the  Baltic.  Its  greateft  length, 
from  its  northern  extremity  to  Soldau,  is  about  a  hun- 
dred and  ninety  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  the  bor^ 
ders  of  the  great  duchy  of  Lithuania,  near  Shirwind, 
to  the  weftern  coaft  of  Samland,  is  a  hundred  and 
fourteen  miles  ;  but  in  other  places  it  is  much  nar- 
rower. 

With  refpect  to  the  climate  and  temperature  of 
the  air,  the  two  laft  months  of  the  Tpring  and  the  t\vo 
firft  fummer  months  arc  temperate,  warm,  and  plea- 
fant,  and  the  weather  generally  favourable  for  bring- 
ing the  fruits  of  the  earth  to  maturity ;  But  before  and 
after  thefe  months  the  air  is  cold  and  piercing:  au- 
tumn is  often  wet,  and  the  winter  fcvere;  The  air 
is,  however,  well  purified  by  high  winds.  As  to  the 
diftempers  which  moft  prevail  in  Pruflia,  the  inha- 
bitants are  more  fubjeft  to  the  gout  and  ftonc  than  to 
the  fcurvy.  The  foil  produces  great  plenty  of  corn, 
fruit,  excellent  herbs,  and  pallurlge.  Pruflia  like- 
wife  abounds  with  flocks  and  herds,  stnd  exceeding 
fine  horfes*,  its  chief  commodities  arc  buck-whear, 
wool>  flax,  hemp,  wax,  honey,  ho^^^  '^'w^oTli^  •a.^K 
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pitch.  Vaft  quantities  of  amber  are  found  on  th# 
coafts  of  the  Bahic,  in  Pruflia,  particularly  on  thC 
Samland  fliorc. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  kingdom  were 
in  the  year  1755  computed  at  635,998  perfjns  ca- 
pable of  bearing  arms,  and  confift  of  native  PruiIianSi^ 
who,  from  their  language  and  manners,  appear  to  be 
dcfcended  from  the  Germans;  of  Li:huanians,  who 
have  their  peculiar  langua;j;e ;  and  of  Poles. 

With  refpeft  to  the  religion  of  Fruffia,  the  inhabi- 
tants are  in  general  Lutherans;  but  as  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  colonifts  are  Calvinifts,  they  have  alfo  their 
churches,  not  only  in  the  cities  and  towns,  but  in  fome 
villages  they  have  a  particular  church  appropriated  to  , 
their  ufe,  and  in  other  places  they  perform  divine  fcr- 
vice  in  the  Lutheran  churches.  The  papilts  have  a 
few  churches  in  this  kingdom;  here  are  alfo  fomc 
Mcnncnites,  and  a  few  congregations  of  Socinianr.. 

The  manufactuics  in  PrufTia  are  daily  improving 
and  incrcafirifT,  particularly  the  glafs  and  iron  works, 
nianufadlurcs  ct  filk,  cloth,  camblct,  linen,  and  ftock- 
ings;  paper,  powder,  copper,  and  brafs  mills.  Pi'uf- 
fia  is  conveniently  fuuatcd  for  trade,  and  to  pron'.ote 
it  a  college  of  conifrcrce  and  navigation  I. as  been 
eredtd  wliich  takes  a  cognizance  of  all  d:fpi::cs  and* 
propcfals  rcLting  to  trade  and  commerce. 

l^he  C')nirri(;C'itit'.s  of  iVuflia  and  gre:U  LiaiiKinia 
foui  to  Kv.c-:^;i^  ir.LMvhimis,  and  annually  exported, 
lire  r.ii  Lir.cis  of  ;j,rriin,  to  rhe  amount  of  twenty  thon- 
Un<]  \:.[\s  \  pi;i(j  iilx's  f(;r  mails,  deal  boards,  and 
t::iibcr;  uv.\  w';o.--::ihe-,  pot-alh,  elk  fldns,  leather, 
I'l-rs.  ;;ir.ber,  abcuLf.vclvCt  thouiand  five  hundred  (lone 
o:  wax,  hoin*y,  manna,  jinfeed  oil,  flax,  hemp,  linfeed, 
and  hcn-p-iccJ  ;  alio  y.;rn,  hogs  brilllcs,  iUgs  horns, 
and  clkij  iKH^fs-,  cac-ir:L\il,  mead,  dried  Elh,  fcur- 
[fc;":;-!,  c:i-.  iar,  Lm-iprv-ys,  fcUiiages,  butier,  and  tr.i:ovr\ 
c/\vl/;ch  i.»-:  thrcj  tlioufwind  four  hundred  Iloncs  are 
e\T.:.)/rrc.  <:vcry  \f:ir. 

I^r'.-J/j:!',  lir-  ion  (u  iM'rclerlr  Willimi  the  Great, 
ar.,1  :::(.' gii'.r.'.raiii.T  0:   tiie  prc.'cnt:  Kmg,   riuleu  the 
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•dUchy  of  Prufiia  to  a  kingdom,  and  in  1701,  in  a 
folemn  aflcmMy  of  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  placed 
the  crown  with  his  own  handn  upon  his  head  and  that 
of  his  confort;  f^)on  after  which  he  was  acknowleged 
as  king  of  PnifTn  by  all  the  other  chrilVian  powers. 
His  fon  Fr.^deric  William,  who  afcended  the  throne  in 
1-713,  peopled  his  country  by  the  favourable  recep- 
tion he  gave  to  the  dillrefled  and  perreciucj  Saltz- 
burghcrs ;  and  rendered  his  reign  glorious  by  many 
ufctui  and  magnificent  foundations.  This  monarch 
was  fuccecded  in  1740  by  his  Ibn  Frederic  II.  his 
prefent  majcfty,  who  has  anni'xcd  to  his  dominions  the 
grcaicit  part  of  Silelia  and  Ealc  Friefland,  rendered 
his  kingdo;n  formidable  by  his  valour  and  uncom- 
mon p:"udcnce,  and  nro:uo:ed  tne  hippinefs  of  his 
fubjedls  by  an  amendmen:  and  redaction  of  the  laws, 
the  increalc  of  commerce,  and  many  OLher  wife  re- 
gulations. 

Berlin  is  airy  and  elegant :  the  flreets  are  regular 
and  clean,  and  the  hou!c:s  uniform.  In  g-o'inci  to- 
ward  xhc  palace  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  or  new  bridr^e, 
which  is  oi'ftone,  over  the  Spree,  is  an  equL-ftrim  fta< 
tut  of  Frederic  William  the  Great,  which  is  efteemed 
a  piece  of  exquifite  workmanfhip  j  it  v/as  erefted  by 
Frederic  I.  king  of  PruiTia,  v/ho  alfo  built  the  palace, 
which  is  very  magnificent. 

It  is  a  pleafure  to  obferve  the  great  ccconomy  of 
tills  court,  the  apartments  in  the  palace  are  adorned 
with  filver  in  every  (hape  j  but  thcfe  ornaments  are 
fo  mafTy,  that  the  falhion  is  not  more  than  7  1.  per 
cent,  fo  that  four  millions  of  dollars  might  be  rea- 
lized with  areat  eafe.  The  king's  particular  aparc- 
ments  arc  elei^ant,  bur  have  nothing  extraordinary  j 
the  prevaiiin;;  talte  is  v/iiirc  llucco  and  gilding.  Se- 
veral of  die  private  apai'tr.iL-nrs  have  tables,  v/i:h 
pens,  in!:,  and  loole  papers.  v.'hi.'h  indicate  the  dii- 
patch  oi'-bufmefs,  mo.e  tlr^n  the  rcgulariry  and  elc- 
;yance  one  n.v.urr.Uv  ^:-:oj.:.'.  :q  find  in  a  rovid  'xilace. 
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Mr.  Hanw^y  obfervcs,  that  at  the  time  of  his  be- 
ing at  Berlin,  the  king  of  Pruffia  was  confidered  as 
no  friend  to  Great  Britain;  but  adds,  there  is  a  plea- 
fure  in  praifing  the  worthy^  whether  they  happen  to 
be  our  friends  or  not.  Fiipderic  IL  king  or  PrufTia 
^nd  elector  of  Brandenburg,  was  born  on  the  24th  of 
January  1712,  and  was  the  Ion  of  king  Frederic  Wil- 
liam, by  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  fitter  oJtking  George  II, 
jtle  afcended  the  throne  on  the  21ft  of  May  1740,  anc} 
was  therefore  28  years  of  age  when  hi^  fatner  died. 
He  had  an  early  tafle  of  literature  and  the  polite  arts, 
and  diftinguiflied  himfeif  by  the  delicacy  of  his  man- 
ners, in  oppofition  to  the  inelegant  cuftoms  that  pre- 
vailed at  his  father's  court. 

There  is  one  circumftance  in  favour  of  his  Pruflian 
majcfty  beyond  any  other  prince  in  Europe ;  which  is 
the  great  ceconomy  of  his  government  and  perlbnal 
cxpence.  The  allowance  of  his  table  is  but  ;o 
crowns,  or  5 1.  5  s.  a  day,  fifh  and  wine  excepted,  in 
which  he  is  at  no  great  expence.  Potfdam  is  the  fa- 
vourite refidence  of  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who  here 
avoids  the  empty  ceremonies  of  a  court.  He  enter- 
tains, at  his  table  twelve  perfons:  thofc  of  his  minif- 
ters  moft  in  favour  are  firft  invited,  with  thofe  of 
foreign  princes  who  happen  to  be  at  Potfdam,  and 
his  officers,  even  to  an  enfign,  fill  up  the  vacant 
places.  His  converfation  is  free  and  cafy,  even  to 
jefting;  but  he  pafles  from  the  gay  to  the  iferious  in 
an  initant,  and  fupports  his  dignity  both  from  the  fear 
and  the  affeAicn  of  thofe  about  him.  So  little  docs 
he  obfervc  ufelefs  forms,  that  he  has  rifcn  from  his 
chair  at  his  writing-table,  and  caufed  his  fecretary  to 
take  his  place,  and  write  down  the  orders  which  h^ 
didlated  (landing. 
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